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Punch’s Alensinaoats 


THESE 


BUT, 


GIRLS 


AND BOYS—WHAT 


FUN 


for 1930. 





THEY HAVE! 





OH, WHAT FUN THEY MIGHT HAVE HAD! 
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THE ALPS IN AN AFTERNOON. 
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THE ALPS IN AN AFTERNOON. 
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4.45 5.5—" FIRST-RATE, THANKS, PERKINS. SNOW IN SPLEN- 
| DID CONDITION, COME ALONG, NOW, AND WE’LL 80ON 
GET THROUGH THIS LITTLE LOT.” 
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Punch’s Almanack for 1930. 
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— WELL, DID YOU SEND THOSE BEASTLY KIDS AWAY 

Vife. “I HADNT THi HEART TO 4 : iN 

T’e Prerw . DEAR You NOW THA’ tk ITIFU 

iT 8 BEEN SET TO MUSIC AND THEY WERE SINGING IT.” THAT BEAUTIFUL POEM YOU WROTE ABOUT THE WAITS WELL, 
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WHO COULDNT DECIDE WHERE TO LUNCH. 


THE MAN 
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Plumber. ““Yes, Str, THERE’S SOME OF ‘EM S1ILI. TORKIN’ ABAHT THE DRY SUMMER WE ’AD.” 





Stranded Motorist (stuck in the snow, to owner of isolated cottage). “‘ MAY I PHONE FROM HERE TO A GARAGE?” 
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M® THOMAS SHaw 

(Secretary tor War) 
1f> God my name were nol So Terrifle 
& the enemy as iis 


(Henry Pro.t.2) 
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_ ME GEORGE LANSBURY 
(First Commissioner of Works) 
Come unta these yello Ww Sands 
Find Chen Tahoe ha nals 


foye 
( The Temprsr. 1.2) 
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M® J.H.CLYNES 
CHome Secretary). 
“Joes aw/se ello anon 
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an officer: and one Chal Anows the 


teh 1s more 


(Minister of Labour) 
nformed throughly of he cavse.” 
MercHaNnT oF Venice: W1.) 


f sata 
lab’, GOL 


( Mucn Apo Asout NoTHinc. ry 2) 


ToucHSTONeE: 
M*NOEL BUXTON 
(Minister of Agricultu renee 


wea fing, Sir bviloune own 


(As You Like!T: V4.) 








DRAMATIC POSSIBILITIES. 
THE LABOUR PARTY'S SHAKESPEARE: TROUPE. 
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MARK ANTONY: — M®ARTHUR HENDERSON 
( Foreign Secretary). 


2 Yay, Pray You seek no colour for yourgotng, 
. ll 3 ” 
But bid farewell, ax? go omenntunmnetiia 





HENRY V.: 


~~ M®PHILIP SNowDEN 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer). 


HAMLET: 
M®).H THOMAS 





MACBETH: M® RAMSAY MacDonALD 
Pe ee (Lord Privy Seal ), , M ( Prime Minister). 
~ ~ on5, ‘ erg ’ LAD 6 
ae Tie glass of fashion and lhe mould Y MACBETH: M® MAXTON 


, s rf ie 
J/hevgh France himself and $vch 4 
- [another neigh tovr 


‘ 
Sfan2 in ovr way 


(Henway V. mm. 6.) 


of form 
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"Sk pula ‘ 


HAMLET: O11.) 





Give me the daggers.” '™ 


Puc WK: 
LORD Passrigto 
(Secretary for the Dominions). 
girdle round about the tartA , 


(A MipsuMMER NicHT’s DREAM: 11.1 ) 


Sntirm of Purpose : 


* (MACBETH: .2.) 








DRAMATIC POSSIBILITIES. 
THE LABOUR PARTY'S SHAKESPEARE TROUPE. 
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} } , 7% , “aan y 
Tue wholesale theftsof turkeys which | to studious readit 
som pialn 


have been occurring are said to have |¢ 


Punch 


is said to be the 


b ] 

s Almanac 
The fear of impairing their eyesight 
allers are seldom addi ted 
Cup-tie spectat rs | 
found 


al foott 


y have alw ays 


that Live 


| ' xxhortations 1n 

heen facilitated by the fact that these|them unresponsive to exhortation 

; } } ] no oes } 
fowls make no noise when disturbed. | the dead languagt 
It is a moving thought that turkeys | ews 
could never have saved Rome As the comic policeman, first intro-| 

A London doctor 
complains that he yy 
RE 

can never get fi 


through his Chri 


mas dinner W 


being disturbed 
Smith minor says 


he can quite under- 


i 


stand that, but itis 
worth it 

The Governme! 
iS promising every 
assistant ie! 


to make the Unris! 


maso 
ila 


ful one lt n 
hoped I 

come-tax lemal 
notes will ive 
p ig of } i! 
the ec t 


nave 
pietely 
by the mod- 


pointed out, 
been con 
ousted 


mec} 


ern anicai 
toys. Fathers never 
really cared for play , 
ae : 
ing with hoops. ‘2 
ig 
| + 
A bl La 
[he ¢s iting ar-| 4 
rangement ( i ; 
, ' 
new London thea l 


tre which is 
devoted to musica 
comedy are said ti 
} } 
Thi a 
e departure 
from the idea that 


s is 
! 
weicon 
musical comedy re 


quires no leg-roon 


except on the stage 
E J ? 
Those who re gret B 

on sentimental 


grounds the threatened supersession 


earol-singers by 


the portable gramo- 
' 


phone should find some consolation in 
the thought that there is no immedi-| 
ate prospect ol the elimination of 
human factor from demands for Christ- 
mas b« Xes, 


the 


* 


The B.B.C. is now a serious rival to 
the waits, and we hear of some who} 
are proposing to chant the 
weather reports between their carols 


; 
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feeling 


latest i 
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HANDS UP OR I F-FIRE 
ar, “Wot! NOT UNDER THE MISTLETOE, 1 
duced at Sadier’s Wells, has been a 


feature of pantomime harlequinades 
hundred 
ide that something oug! 
to mark the centenary. 

in theatrical circles is that it 
would be only courteous to invite the 
co-operation of Scotland Yard. 


for just one | years, the sug 
gestion Is m if 


to be done 
} 


— 


From observation of climatic phe- 
nomena it is inferred that the tropics 


}are moving northward. For the present, 


K for 1930. 


| however, we have decided to order o1 
reason why profes- | coal just as though they weren’t. 





Several schoolmasters have expressed 
as in favour of the earlie 
and longer Christmas holidays advyo- 
cated by a daily paper, and it is not 
thought that the suggestion wou!d meet 
with serious opposition from school 


mee 
| 
| 
| 


themselves 


boy Ss. 


The 
vendor of last sum 
mer, it has been o} 
served, haschanged 
into the baked p 
tato man. And 
dress-reformei 


ice - crea 


t 
ha 
changed into thi 


woollen pants. 


An outstandi 
;event ol next ye 
isthe World’s Poul 


try Congress at the 


Crystal Palace, and 
regret is expressed 
that barn - yard - 
stick limitation 


preclude the atte 
| dance of the Ame 
ican Eagle for the 
purpose of laying 


» 4 
Peace Egg. 


After-dinn¢ 
speakers are com 
plaining that wit! 
Peace-on-earth talk 
goingonallthe yea 

|round it is alm 
impossible to be in 
pressive at Christ 
| mas-tide. 

| * Modern yout! 
11S very blasé about 
| old Christmas cu 
it om “Ss 
| writer. 
| of one young lady 
| who always light 
| her 


| the Christmas pud- 


says 


We know 


cigarette from 


|ding when it is 
| brought in. 
aii —___.__! It is understood 


tmas season in Russia 
ain be marked by the customary 


hange of bad wishes. 


that the anti-Chris 
will ag 
| intere 





No Third-Party Risks. 

know of Two Bright Eyes (G. H. 
Clutsam)—with String Quartet 

| Meet Me by Moonlight (arr. J. Batten) 

Unaccompanied.” 

ne ( 


26 


From a Gramoplu ‘ataloque. 


| 
Siti: 5 
| 
| 


| The latter, of course, is much the best 
| arrangement. 
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IN RE WHITE WAISTCOATS. 


weg 20 e. 





NOW THE SINGLE-BiEASTED BUT UNFORTUNATELY WHEN AND WHEN YOU STAND UP 
LOOKS VERY NICE WHEN IT’S YOU SIT DOWN IT GOES LIKE AGAIN IT CONSEQUENTLY GOES 
PUT ON— THIS— 


LIKE THIS— 


UNLESS YOU ’RE CAREFUL IN WHICH CASE IT SOON GOES THE DOUBLE BREASTED ALSO 
EVERY TIME TO GO LIKE LIKE THIS. LOOKS VERY NICE WHEN IT’s 
| THIS— PUT ON— 





BUT IF If’S WIDE ENOUGH AND IF IT’S NARROW ENOUGH SO NOW YOU SEE WHY PEOPLE 
IT GOES LIKE THIS— IT HAS A HABIT OF GOING LIKE TOLERATE A HYBRID LIKE 
| THIS— THIS. 
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DO ALL MY PRESENTS COME FROM FATHER CHRISTMAS 


PHEN WHAT ARE YOU AND DADDY GOING TO GIVE MI 








v4 
ae 


leave 
Bi ne vas 





Butler (to quests arrwwing for New Year f 
INDISPOSED AND HER LADYSHIP HAS HAD TO POSTPON}! 


cy-dress bail). “I REGRET To SAY, MADAM 


F L THAT HiS LORDSHIP IS SUDDENLY 
THE NEW YEAR.” 
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| LE MONDE OU L'ON S’'AMUSE. 
| THE PHOTCGRAPHIC PRESS ADAPTS ITSELF TO’ THE TIMES 
ie | 























THe PEARLY PRINCE AND FRIEND SOLLY ABRAMS AND NERVY Nat Wiru Amy BieGs. GBORGE SPIGGS | 

AT THE DERBY. CHATTING AT THE WHIPPET RACES. ON THE ENGLISH RIVIERA, ' 

me ——— ===} et ee | 
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First OF MAY CELEBRA- ALBERT TOMPKINS FISHING IN THE BRENT. HIS WATER YOUNG WILLY SMITH, SON 
TIONS 3ERT Woop, THE ADJOINS THAT OF ALF BUNT. oF BILL SMITH, YACHTING 


WELL-KNOWN COMRADE, AND 
Mes. Woop. 


WITH FRIEND ON HAMP- 
STEAD POND 
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See Cal oe a 
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SLINKY SAM AND EARLY ERNEST, THE WELL-KNOWN SHOTS AFTER THE WEDDING OF SAUCY SUe AND BLimMy BEN 
ARE SHARING A SHOOT CAUGHT ON THE “QUI VIVE.” A RECEPTION AND DANCE TOOK PLACE, 
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Punch’s Almanack for 1930. oes a 
na brothers al | sisters b en told by Artist 1 see. But how did Little 
; arm is D . . ‘ TT 
LITTLE MINGI. | +heir Mamma to distinguish by sight and | Mingi learn the phrase “ Unpleasant 
" " y ee » 4 
(In humble imitation, so far as the artist| smell the various slots and trails that|/aroma =? 
1 of ali the Nature-storu n thr h the warm white snow, and luthor. Oh, shut up: Chere was 
shat 2 i : » th different names. There| one trail in the forest that Little Mingi 
( ere) r pive 1 LLG! } & 
ae = it the wind in the pine-| would be Fou Foot-with-the-Branched | learnt to lear more than all the rest 
‘A 2 . : : , 1 tx : . Head—th wa thy lot of the big| It was called Two-Foot-with-the-Bark 
ree j } i irp nose and two sill | Cu “a vi . . 5 ‘ pion . 7 
wr ‘ ot} moost And then again the re! ng-Bough. That was the trail of man. 
sharp ey nave peeped out in Lhe t OUS 5 ~ at W] P Ty 
ld lr} ra the front bit of It meant that the ite Trapper 
old ; Ne | tn l ( t 
I tle M , % had been that way, and it was th 
Attie Ming! . 1 >. . . 
| 1 Minol 1 eal i ss White Trapper, as Little Mingi’s 
atthe gi was wy 5 \ nine 1 : | 
a — F nother he mt ni Ww Lace 
(rtist. I can’t draw a con / \ i ~ mother had taught him, who placed 
T) thing may } } , ’ ' here and there in the forest th 
ere n sui bing ) \ “x 5 . ‘ 
1 / Rey 1 \> Burrow-with-No-Back-Door, a ter 
luthor. There 1 y, A x} “e , ; ; 
trtist. I "4 OG pa ie x rible contrivance, out of which coney 
list, i sn wT j ete.” 
+. .s btn a ~ 2 seals could not hope to return. ‘The 
LUliOF i — ay L : 
logu \ \ / —— Burrow-with-No-Back-Door had a 
1OpuU } i & . ‘ ae oe : 
‘rtist. It’ trade term | WN S Gee — / pleasant smell of dead fish inside it, 
S43), Ss bu 





iraw a trade term } YO) ut it was in one of these that Little 
Author. Well, well. Do the best =~ y Pee Legh Mingi’s own father had lost his life 
vou can, Little Mingi was a cone local pF Fa irtist. And it was not long, I sup 
ul. One of his « rhiest rec lle« } \ gt » pe 38, bef re Little Ming i found him 
vas of play ' n the forest with | j ‘ 4 ar self inside one of these things ? 
brothel i I nd biting { , py ws r a ce Author. No; not at all long It 
little pieces of their fur. Whi g ; ; happer dalmost immediately. Th 
the e together! ‘1 . he Pas wasa tempting piece of tinned salmon 
uld play le-and-seek behind t ‘i j | 4 tuck up ona forked stick, No scone 
trees. they would run races wit t ae le j 3 ‘ ! | Little Mingi he; un to nibble it 
wind, t would toss the big } , ie ae than there was a click, and, turning 
need] the al | pretend 1 round, he saw that the door by whic! 
’ ’ , LE MD ONEY ARAL, WITH Mi he had come in was tightly closed 
A Wi hd they di i — And there was no other way out 
A in They 1 be Four-Foot h-the-Un) What agonies of mind Little Mir 
bite st é 1 « t thre nt-A hat ¥ the skunk endured! Aves afterwards, as it seemed 
clear gre torre! Pardon me for a moment.|to him, he remembered being taken up 
beside tl )) 1D Why was it ¢ r for Little Mingi to} by the ears and put into a dark stifling 


vith-the-| npleas- hole 


which he 


afterwards learnt was 


paw nt call him a skunk? {called a bag. Then he remember 
ume was t ver and ov 1 mut . You talk too much. Little thing more until he heard a gentle 
» warn Mir heir coney seal, didn't know | voice saying, “* We won't skin this one 
! Wi I ! s called a skunk il want to keep it for a pet.” 
art t Why not | That was how Little Mingi becam 
{ It f you re wea lui That's a human name pet in the log cabin which was th 
Anyhy \ make it « home of the White Trapper and 
1 the pictm i like / the White Trapper’s wile. 
lritst. Look here! Whered f -_ Artist. Do White ‘Trapper 
ll this happen S AAS have wives ? 
lathor. In iar, irozen | ; 


\ land « I pine Lorests ar 
Don't you kn 


\ 


ht 


Artist. | 
Luthor. 


alon 


‘ 
» 


u do it like this 










gat Very carefull, bad I lw ty \W 
» ets Jeoea Pim aN 
Little Ming i | he 


and sisters 


Artist. Wait a moment. What , 


were the names of Littl Mingi's yy \ 
brothers and sisters ? : J - 
Author. Oh, Little Stingi and otalendi } Uy 

Little Dingi that i 

thir 


and sort 


ig. Cone y Seals aren t very j \ 
clever at giving names. Anyhow yw 
they all looked just the same 


ind wore the same kind of lur. 


Very carelully had Little Mingi WuHitt 


PRAPPER 


WITH WIFE AND CHILD 


Author. There you go again! 
Just as lam trying to get a little 
feminine interest into the story 
you go and spoil it all. The wife 
of this trapper was a particu 
larly beautiful woman with large 
violet eyes. She had left all to 
follow the trapper and help him 
in his humble calling. And they 
had a child. 

Artist. What was the name 
of these people ? 

Author. Little Mingi never 
knew. He called them the White 
Trapper and the White Trapper’s 
Wile and the White Trapper’s 
Child. He soon became abso- 
lutely happy in his new home. 
He would take bits of pemmican 
from his mistress’s hand, or lap 
a saucer of condensed milk, or 
lamp-oil if there was no milk 
to be had. He would catch ants 











AC LLL LLL 








and bite slippers or sleep by the baby 


in its cot; or he would dig under the 


snow outside the log cabin and get 
Moss. 
Artist. What did he do that for ? 
{uthor. Dash it! You don’t want 
him to have any amusements. All day 
long Little Mingi played by himself in 
the hut, or helped the White 
‘Trapper's Wife to look after 
the baby, while the White 
Trapper went forth alter 
fur-bearing animals, such as 


link and the kink AG 
the slink and the kink and { * 
the mink and the sable fitch \ ( i 


and thee ney seal. 

Came an evening when 
the White Trapper wa nS 
away from home and a half : 
caste 


5; \ 
vaste, another trapper, en A \\ 
tered the cabin. iS Xo 


4 
‘What business has this BS 

dark-faced Two-Foot-with eee cree 

the-Barking- Bough to com: 

in here?” thought Littk 


Mingi to himself, putting up 
one paw t his forehead. 
\ little later he heard his 


mistress scream. 


LI 


The half-cas 
her to the door of the hut He tied her 
hands with ropes and began to draw 
her through the snow 

Little Mingi was beside himself with 
grief. He bit deeply—oh! how he bit 

into the muscles of the half-caste’s 
leg, but the man threw him off with a 
murderous oath. What could Little 
Mingi do to save his mistress ? 

Then he remembered the 
alone in the hut. 

“T must protect that,” 
he murmured to himself 
“for 
the fire in the stove will 
go out and it will die of 
cold.” 

Very rapidly he ran 
about the hut, collect- 
ing all the furs of the 
skinned animals he 
could find. These he 
dragged with his teeth 
to the cot and heaped 
them all over the baby, 
so that it was quite 
cosy and warm. Then 
he dipped a piece of 
pemmican in lamp-oil 
and laid it close to the 
baby’s lips, so that it 
would not starve while 
he was away. Then he—— 

{rizst. Look here! I’ve had about 
enough of this. You said Little Mingi 
was a coney seal, not a district nurse. 

Author. How do you know what a 
coney seal can do? You c rm plained 
at the beginning there wasn’t such an 
animal. 


baby all 


in coney -sealese, 


LATTLI 


Artist. Have it your own way. 
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Author. Then he dashed off in pur- 
suit over the frozen snow. Br-r-r! It 
vas cold. Icicles formed on his whiskers 
as he ran. The dry branches of the 
pine-trees crackled and the stars glit- 
tered like diamonds in the deep blue 
sky. Little Mingi ran and ran. He 
kept his nose to the trail. He had 


rvLE MINGI BITES THI 


te pulled | always been the quickest of his family | threshold 


| when they chased each other round the 
| tree-stumps in the old days 
He did not reason ol talk to himself 


as he ran. Enough for him to know 


the home that he loved. 
Artist. How did he know that ? 
Author. Instinct, my boy, instinct 
After two hours of running he came to 





MINGI GNAWS THROUGH THI 


the half-caste’s hut. Cautiously he 











ROPt 


THAT 


sniffed round it till he happened on 
a cleft between two logs where he could 
creep through. His dear mistress was 
lying gagged and bound on the floor. The 
dark-faced Two-Foot was nowhere to 
be seen. Perhaps he was cutting sticks. 
Perhaps he was drinking fire-water in 
the ante-room. He had left his Bark- 





ing Bough on the table. 





HALF-CASTE IN THE LhG 


that some great danger was threatening | 


———_s——=— __\ 


BINDS HIS 


In an instant with his sharp teeth 
Little Mingi had bitten through the 
cords which had been tied round the 


white woman's ankles and wrists. She 
staggered out into the snow. But 


scarcely was she under cover of the 
darkness when the half-caste came reel- 
Seeing his victim gone, he 
uttered a terrible curse and 
turned round to look for her. 
She was only a few yards 
distant, but at that moment, 
with a shrill shriek of de- 
fiance, Little Mingi had 
leapt on the table, and 
using his white teeth again 
and bracing himself with 
his fore-paws, tugged with 
ill the strength of his lithe 
furry neck at the Little 
[wig of the Barking Bough. 
lrtist (coldly). Do you 





ing In. 


n the trigger ? 
futhor. A man would 
ive called it the trigger. 
| am using Little Mingi’s 
The half-caste col- 
lapsed with a groan on the 
Wasting no time, Little 
| Mingi sprang from the table and dashed 
| into bis mistress’s arms. Away! away! 
was her one thought. She ran blindly, 
| not caring how she went, until at last 
she sank from utter weariness under 
1a pine-tree in the snow. I think I 
to have mentioned that it was 

Christmas Eve. 


\¢ rds 


} , 
| ougnt 


| Artist. Did Little Mingi know that ? 
Autl Not for certain. Besides, 


he was concerned with 
other things. A long- 
drawn whine that the 
woman was too weary 
to notice had not es- 
caped his quick furry 
ears. He knew well 
that the forest was as 
dangerous a place to be 
in as the half-caste’s hut 
and his little heart be- 
van to sink within him. 

The whine was re- 
peated, and then re- 
peated again. Long low 
shadows loomed be- 
tween the pine-stems. 
a 5 Sharp eyes like bright 
— green stars pricked the 
darkness. A pack of 
hungry nutrias was on 
their trail ! 


) 


MISTRESS 


Artist. Nutrias ? 

Author, Nutrias. 

Artist. 1 thought they came from 
South America ? 

Author, They may have, Anyhow 
they had got here now. Lots of incred- 
ibly ferocious fur-bearing nutrias looking 
for nutriment among the pines. They 





are the mortal enemies of the coney seal 
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and only basi feared than the skunk on pemmican and many hictien ths ut | Artist (almost an teas s). Dia they 
the Two-Foot-with-the-Barking-Bough. | night ee see him again } | 
Little Mingi had been taught by his} “1 want y promise me some-| luthor. You are in such a dreadful 
mother to make off home inst a thing, Sebastian,” said the woman to| hurry. One bright spring morning, 
whenever he saw the nutria slot in the | her husband |when the snow had melted, or at any 
ground or whiffed the nutria wait in “Well, Anastasia?” he asked, ten-/rate a go d lot - it, and the pines 
the air. Now the great crisis of his life | derly stroking } er hair. jwere bearing bright green cones, and 
had come. He faced it resolutely as only ‘Willy | 2 ee tae tl the big bull-moose, who had just got 
a staunch little coney seal can. veup the trapper’s life altoge ‘ther new antlers on his head, was bellowing 
The leader « fthe pa le softly the song of love 
crept forward, bristling ; and the whole air 
Little Mingi bristled {/f} thrilled and vibrated 
in reply. The nutria wil, with the soft su iden 
snarled. sh ng his Wh reippearance ol the 
long incisors Littl a> skunk, the l'wo-Feet 
Ming! did the same. & ca 16 back to the forest 
Then began a battle- ! with their camera and 
royal as fierceasany the found Little Mingi with 
forest had ever known a wife and four furry 
To and fro they rolled cubs rolling and playing 
and tumbled, clawing games together. ‘They 
and biting whereve would have recognised 
they could. Terrific him anyhow because he 
and hardly daring t only had half a tail, bu 
breathe, the White he ran up to them and 
Trapper's wife watched ; poked a little nose into 
them from behindatree ears . ee ee ee their hands. ‘Then he 
Little Mingi knew that @ i ‘Tf i wish it. But why?” went back and posed with his family at 
only get a grip of the nut t “For Little Mingi’s sake. I cannot | the door of the burrow. It was one of 
he bad a chance to win. Meanw be to think kal g another ¢ ney the best gr ups they ever got. And 
about half his tail was bitten off | ’ Li Mingi taught his cubs not to be 
he doubted if his whiskers would So the Two-! s went away ifraid of them, because the man was 
grow again. The snow was trampled { t. Wh i they do to earn|no longer a Two-Foot-with-a-Barking- 
with paw-marks till it looked | this: a living then Bough, but a Two-Foot-with-a-Snap- 
a No at | bh ht a camera and} ping-Slide, who wished no harm to 
pe ; peg ing | fanimal life oney seals. He would never set any 
: : Artist. And t of Little Mingi? burrows with no back-doors in the forest 
ay 4) “ ~ > futhe Iw ing to t L you t at Lcain 
ie [1 t 1 1 Little Mingi that irdist. And is that all ? 
’ | of tiful i his life was over luther. Yes. 
iriist. Why not use asteri d he cried y himself. On t} Artist. Well, it’s the hardest story 
Author. The snow was to illustrate that I1’ve ever 
trampled with paw-mark } read. 
till it looked like that and OM ine, = T\ KAT ~ . > a it \ oe de aR Author. On the greatest 
stained witl blo d. Sud- My J | Z occasions we always find 
denly, just when he thought \ (do we not ’) that we have | 
he could last no longer, an unexpected strength lurk 
Little Mingi got the hold 245 ing within ourselves Just 
savage nutria fell back dead j see ae . 
Menosl at —— m ae ; \ y YMG; Hy y ff es Bain Candows t 
\ \ “ij, My, / The Editor's Standpoint 
there came a crack and a NS ‘ ¢\ ) ) A y”, A j va (Astonishing Ignorance).”—<( 
spurt of rea fire, P 4 e.* Pa 4 f ~ 43 i, of TIS ents Bill of Monthly Maga 
It was the White Trappe: 7 O% . aK Nod es | oN ; — 
“Saved!” thought Little r ud , JS Ki eS Sr ‘ j ‘ The Tiara that Slipped. 
Mingi as he fainted fri a" Se EN reoKe 2 Yu~ A» * Ruth attracted the attention 
| exhaustion, and the nutria 3 z —— ag s poner. drat = sciigpier 
“ag ‘ revealed her true loveliness, and 
pack siunk away whimpel - = she wore a modest tiara of dia 
ing into the night . °“t monds in her corsage. Bernard 
LITTLE MINGI POSES FOR A FAMILY GROUP. = d oe er = a, 
n the log hut ther ; oo chile +] ; ,  BOMER APICES WOMEN 6 apes 
rejoicing A little pine- tire * h ul ! re ops : ) ve bann mtn ti ae ‘a re very "He might * arg ry 7 
| brought in by the Two-F d|tin of condensed milk into j t Tl om itis ae ae 
hung with candles and b tly- | stole quietly y ine tha te ) : The| ; ah 
| coloured balls. It was placed near the |Call of the \ ld, he kne ; 7 an ~~ eee aoa 1 quie > eee Oe 
| baby’s cot and the baby crowed for|come t a phen inget Sip uld eee apie g dessa, ted."—-New Zealand Paper. 
; ’ me to bim again, and somewhere Macri had niet co 
| yoy. Instinct told L ttle Mingi that ere would be waiting a little d ad & quiet coo = 
this was a Christmas-tree. and you|coney seal named Prinot < on : ae Whose milk was never spit, 
may be sure that he had an extra piece | destined to be | is mike. Wht uct ea And, if if ever came in two, 
é , nl ate, Twas easily rebuilt. 
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THE POISONED ORANGE. That night | retired early. As I /agility of the quondam investigator of 
passed along the Tudor corridor I was | crime. 

(Being a generous attempt to satisfy at | astonished to see my friend Rokeemerge| “Dead,” said “Needle” Roke, his 
once the Cnrisi and tit | fre m the Yellow Room, where little | hand on the boy's heart. ‘ Hicks, there 
poputar appetite jor ** detective Mervynslept. Jn his handwasanorange ! | has been some devilish work here.” 

Jict Anef i ha 0eé) 7 il. ‘** Have you formed the opinion then,” 
to reproduce tne * detective style Christmas morning. The great hall}I said, “that the decease of this child 
I | wasa veritable pandemonium, Thirty-|is due to other than natural causes? ” 
| SHOULD | give the young gentleman | five children were blowing trumpets, 1 was amazed, as always, at the 
in orange, Sir? |banging drums, pulling crackers, in-| rapidity of my friend's reasoning. 
‘We generally keep nges for} flating balloons and noisily chawing| For answer he picked up the half- 
the girls at app'es and other fruit. I noticed | sucked orange and carefully placed the 
It was At | the vi le but! especially little Nicholas Mainwaring, | fruit to his ear. 
who put the whispered query, and kind | who was sucking an orange with child ‘“Faugh!” he said. “ Prussie acid.” 
old Jeremy Grain, bis mast ‘Prussie acid!” I echoed in 
who uttered t nse surprise. ‘But that is das- 
In the great bed bet 3 4 tardly! Can there bea fiend in | 
blissfully unconscious { uman shape who would ad- | 
arms of Morphet lay le \inister so terrible a poison to 
| Mervyn, Lord C ” 





apparent to the Cotway 


dom and estates. Itwa 


mas Eve and we wei 
Old Jer my 
Christmas house- 
parties for the 
famous. 


were h 


the stockings. 

Grain’s 

little ones were 

Thirty-fi ildren 

used to-night under the 

hospitable roof of ** Highmote. 
At 


whi 


ve ch 


hird voice now joins 
pered colloquy. 

**Oh, let the little chap have 
in orange.” 

My friend Roke and I glance 
t the speaker, whose dark hair 
ind piercing eyes held some- 
how a hint of mystery. Jasper 
Weal, I knew, had spent much 
{ his life in the Hast, a 
the 


iact 


which bronzed eyebrows 


ind lemon-coloured skin did 
nothing to belie The man’s 
reputation was not altogether 
» savoury one. There were 
stories of a dancing-girl in 


Smyrna, as a result of which 
British Consul had mad 
certain representations, fol- 
i by a 


wy a 


the 


auestion 
Younger brother to 
10 «Earl of Cot 

Weal Vi 


title in the event 


Wit) Jaspe I 


ld be the: 


heir to 





the of the : 
lecease of the sleeping child whose 
stocking was now under di $sion, 
“Very well,” said our host, an 1 | 
\twell, choosing an orange, carefully 


ecuted the orde 


turned to the next bed thi 


Lys of the nig t-light fell upon the face 
the butler, and | was unable to sup- 
ess a start Due, perhaps, to some 
tortion of the light, the kind old 

r res seemed,as t were, twisted with | 
malignant passior | glaneed at 

Roke, but the erstwhile detective's 
physiognomy 3 as inscrutable 

ve Ap entiy be | 1 noticed oO 

g unt d, and | attributed y ut 





in innocent child ? 
There is worse than that,’ 
he said grimly, scratching his 
p, & Nervous mannerism 
which told me his intellect was 
working at its acutest. 
To my mind,” I said, “ the 
t that this foul deed has 
been perpetrated on Christmas 


1ac 
1orning invests the affair with 
except nal horr vr.” 

“This is not ordinary prussic 
cid,” } Roke “Tt is a 
peculiar chemical composition, 
the secret of which is known 
only to the Etwas of Smyrna,” 

Smyrna ! 


P 7 
1issed 


Ly okin 
above 


up, we both saw 
the ring of children’s 
faces that of “Uncle” Jerry, 
distorted with some emotion. 

‘* Nicholas dead,” said 
Roke slowly, with a gesture of 
finality. ‘“‘ Breath has left the 
little body.” 

‘I know,” responded the old 
man. 

The reply struck me as 
How did he know ? 

his master stood 
\twell, his rather yellow eyes 
fixed on the body. 


is 


strange, 


sehind 


‘ Breakfast is ready, Sir,” 

D I GiVE THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN AN ORANGE, STR Le anil | 

ntentness and at the same time] Where had I seen the man before ? 
beating his little sister with a whip. | 3 

Nicholas was an unusually objection- | ie | 

uble child. He | little Mervyn were | ‘Please, Mr. Roke ? 

er tired of invading the old butler’s ‘Yes, Margaret?” was the kind re- | 

npantry,smeatr ng thep lished silven olndel 

t im, stealing raisins and putting My friend's interlocutor was Mar- 

( n the d antel The aged ser- if { Wimple, the six-year-old ward of 
vant seemed to take the childish fun in| Jeremy Grain, and heiress to a vast 
good part, an l worked 9 od-humouredly fortur 
to make the revels a success. j ‘* Please, Mr. Roke, have you any 

Suddenly with a low groan, in which| theory which may lead to the appre- 
I seemed to detect some sinister import, | hension of the miscreant ? I feel I shall 
the boy Nicholas fell to the ground never know any peace until this hideous 

Roke was at his side in an instant, ystery is unravelled.” } 

nd I was not far bebind him, though Roke smiled grimly at the little one's | 
| could not hope to emulate the/ earnestness 
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THE POISONED ORANGE, 
(Being a generous attempt to satisfy at 
and tlhe 
‘ detective ' 


ade 


once the Chrisima 
popu 
fic ion, 


lo ve PTOaUUCE Lite 


piril 


7 appr lite a7 
etort has a 


detective 


An 10 been ni 
: style } 


I 
‘SrHounnp | give the \ 





an orange, Sir? 
“We generally keep the oran 
the girl ° 


It was Atwe 


who put the whispered query 


rable butler 
ind kind 
old Jeremy Grain, hi In 
red the respor 


bed 


who utt 
In the great 


bhi wheully 


uncOnSselOl 1 the 
| arms of Morpheus, lay little 
| Mervyn, Lord Calliper, he 
apparent to the Cotway earl. 
dom and estate It was Christ 
| mas KMve and we were “doin, 
| the stockings. Old Jeremy 
Grain’s Christmas house 
parties tor the little o ‘ were 
famous. Thirty-five children 
were housed to-night under the 
ho ipitable ro fof* Hlighn ote, 
A third voice now joined the 
whispered colloquy. 
“Oh, let the little « hap have 
in orange.” 
My friend Roke and I glanced 
t the speaker, whose dark hair 
and piercing eyes held some 
how a hint of mystery. Jasper 
Weal, | knew, had spent much 
f his life in the Kast, a fact 
which the bronzed eyebrows 
ind lemon-coloured kin did 
nothing to belie. The man's 
reputation was not altogether 
1 savoury one. There were 
tories of a daneing-girl in 
Smyrna, as a result of which 
the British Consul had made 
certain representations, fol 
lowed by a question im the 
House Younyet brother to 
the Karl of Cotway, Ja per 
Weal would be the next heirto ,, 
. HOULD | Gi¥VE THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN AN ORANGI 
the tithe in the event of the 
| decease of tho sleeping child whose;ish intentness and at the same time 
| stocking was now under discussion. lheating his little sister with a whip, 
“Very well,” said our host, and| Nicholas was an unusually objection- 
\twell, choosing an orange, carefully | able child. He and little Mervyn were 
executed the ordet ’ | never tired of ins ling the old butler's 
\ we turned to the next bed the 1 ty m pantry, smearing the pol shed silver 
ays of the night-light fell upon the face th jam, stealing raisins and putting | 
the butler, and I s unable to sup-| mice in the decante: The aged set 
re a start Due, per haps, to some | vant seemed to take the childish fun in 
distortion of the light, the kind o dj od part, and worked good-humouredly 
fe res seemed, as it were, twisted with | to make the revels a success 


t malignant vlanced 


noke, bub the erstwhile detective s 

physiognomy was & inscrutab'e 

evel Ap] rently he had noticed no 
| thing untoward, and | attmbuted wha 


seen te 


» an optical illusion. 
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That night I retired early, As I 
| passed along the Tudor corridor | was 
| astonished to see my friend Roke emerge 
the Yellow Room, where little 
| Mervynslept. Jn his hand wasanorange ! 


I, 
} 
| 


from 


Christmas morning. The great hall 
wasa veritable pandemonium. Thirty- 
ifive children were blowing trumpets 
pulling crackers, in 


banging drums 


1930. 





iflating balloons and noisily chawing | 
fruit. I noticed | 
little Nicholas Mainwaring 


ucking an orange with ehild 


at app. sand other 
a pecially 


was 


i who 





Suddenly with a low gr 


lithe hoy Nicholas fell to the ground 


J ” r 
Roke was at his side in an instant, 
ind [ was not far bebind him, though | 
11 could not hope to emulate the 


an, in which 
I seemed to detect some sinister import, 





agility of the quondam investigator of 
crime 

“Dead,” said ‘ Needle” Roke, his 
hand on the boy's heart. “ Hicks, there 
has been some devilish work here.” 

* Have you formed the opinion then,” 
I s uid, ‘that the decease of this child 
» other than natural causes ? ” 

I was amazed, as always, at the 
rapidity of my friend's reasoning. 

lor answer he picked up the half- 
sucked orange and carefully placed the 
fruit to his ear 


rig Faugh ! 


is due tk 


“ Prussic acid,” 
‘Prussie acid!” I echoed in 

“But that is das- 
Can there be a fiend in 
numan shape who would ad- 
ininister so terrible a poison to 
an innocent child?" 

‘There is worse than that,’ 
he said grimly, scratching his 
hip, a mannerism 
vhich told me his intellect was 


he said 


ul pi ise, 
; 


t irdly | 


hHervous 


working at its acutest. 

“TS my mind,” I] said, “the 
that this foul deed has 
heen perpetrated on Christmas 
moroing invests the affair with 
exceptional horror.” 


fact 


“This is not ordinary prussic 
acid,’ hissed ‘It is a 
peculiar chemical c IM position, 
ret of which is known 


only to the Ktwas of Smyrna,’ 
/ 


Roke 
the se 


Smyrna | 
Looking up, we both saw 
ring of children’s 
faces that of “ Uncle” Jerry, 
distorted with some emotion. 

‘* Nicholas dead,” said 
Roke slowly, with a gesture of 
finality. “ Breath has left the 
little body,” 

‘IT know,” responded the old 


man 


above the 


is 


The reply struck me as 
strange, How did he know ? 
s‘ehind his master stood 


\twell, his rather yellow eyes 
fixed on the body. 

“ Breakfast is ready, Sir,” 
he said. 
» had I seen the man before ? 


iil, 
Mr. Roke? 
Margaret ?’ 


‘Pleas 
‘Ye 
joindes 

My 


‘ i 
ret Wimple, the 


was the kind re- 


} 


friend's interlocutor Mai 


S1X-Ye@nul old ward of 


was 





Jeremy Grain, and heiress to a vast 
i fort ine 

| “ Please, Mr. Roke, have you any 
| thee ry which may lead to the appre- 
ily he sreant I feel I shall 
i hension of the miscreant e686 aria 


never know any peace until this hideous 


tery is unravelled.’ 
Roke smiled grimly at the little one 


earnestness 
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“You and Nicholas were well ac- 
quainted? ” 

“ We were almost inseparable play- 
mates,” the child replied simply. “ Al | 
though in certain respects our natures 
were diverse, yet we had many points | 
of contact.” | 

Roke scratched his hip. 

“Have you yourself any hypothesis! 
which would account for 
the taking of your com- 
panion’s life?” he said 

“None, 
diseonsolate response 
“Nicholas had 
I can only sur- 

that there 
some secret antagonism 


was the 


no en- 
em'es, 
mise was 


in his life of which we 


have as yet ho cogni- 
ance. Oh, Mr. Roke,’ 
the child went on 


eagerly, ‘‘what a merci 
ful chancethat you were 
present in the vicinity 


Promise 


promis tha 
oI 

will use your un- 

rivalled powers ¢ 1 rati 

ocination to identify the 


you 


dastard ! 
“Why do you talk 
like that?” Roke asked 
curiously. 
: . rut 
‘* | have read many de 
tective-stories,”’ was the simpleresponse 
Roke held out his lean ye llow hand. j 
sa] prom'se } 
1V 
Since the unfortunate Titmouse affair, 
when “ Needle” Roke had wrongfully | 
arrested two peers of the realm, my friend 
had undertaken no serious criminal in- 
Now, irritably 
from the intensity of his thought, I} 
could see that the case had gripped him. | 
The body lay on the billiard-table, 
and, for myself, as I gazed at it, I could 
perceive no daylight, The crime seemed 
motiveless. Why an orange? W by | 
not a raisin ? Who had filled Nichol As | 
Mainwaring’s stocking? Where was} 
the butler? What time was high-water’ 
Turn where one would the mystery grew 
darker , 
A sinister tl} 


vestigation, sneezing 


ought struck me. W 
had I seen Roke carrying an orange o1 
the night previous ? ; 

The question gave me furiously tothink 

The “ Needle's’ eves clicked. 

“The which killed Nicholas 
Mainwaring was the orange which was 
placed in Mervyn Calliper’s stocking,’ 

A wave of horro: swept over me. | 
recalled a certain childish quarrel of | 
which | had been witness. 

“Is it your suggestion then that | 

i 
| 
| 
| 


orange 





little Mervyn is the guilty individual ? 
I asked. “The hypothesis is ghastly.” | 

* No,” he snapped. “IT changed the 
oranges myself 


ithe children 


I broke off, baffled. 


picions anent the bona fides of the orange | 
intended for Mervyn, why transfer the 


sinister fruit to Nicholas ? | vou are in luck, I fancy. 


I gnashed my teeth in perplexity 


«“ Bring in the pudding! 


\ sort of cloud had seemed to hang 


GREAT HALL WAS A VERITABLI 


over the 
the 


aramatic 


Christmas dinne It wa 
desire of * Uncle’ Jerry that the 
morning 
not be allowed to spoil the pleasure ol 
And yet, as I pulled a 


cracker with little Margaret, I could not 
{ 


event ol! the should 
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i giint of 





PANDEMONIUM 


If Roke had sus-| children eyed him eagerly, hungry for 


half-sovereigns. 
‘Ah, Margaret,” theold manchuckled, 


‘The girl quivered as Atwell handed 

her a plate on which the unmistakable 
gold could be detected. 
At that moment I chanced to look 
33 the table to where sat Jasper 
Weal. There an 
expression of intentness 
on the sallow counten- 
ance, 

Then I noticed that 
the chair next him 
was untenanted. A few 
moments previous I had 
watched him pulling a 
wish-bone with a laugh 
The boy was 
Vervyn, juture Karl o} 
Cotway ! 

Roke, as 
before 
he 
“there is not a moment 
to lose!’’ And we rushed 
from the room 

‘‘Where?” I cried. 
" L yndon? Shall | orde} 
the car? Have you 
packed ? I could not 
follow the workings of 
his mind, 

‘The billiard-room, of course! 


acre 


was 


to 


ing boy. 


usual, 


‘ . Lt 
(Quick 


was 
Ine. 


hissed in my ear, 


he 
napped, flinging open the door of the 
apartment referred to. 

On the great billiard-table were tux 
little bodies. In a crumpled heap be- 
side Nicholas lay Mervyn Calliper, some- 


help feeling that somehow our gaiety | time heir of Cotway. 


seemed incongruous 
Old Jeremy served the pudding. The 





A 
4 
PLEASE, MR. ROKE, HAVE YOU ANY 
| THEORY WHICH MAY LEAD TO THE APPRI 
HENSION OF THE MISCREANT ?’” 


** Dead ?’ 

** Defunct, 
single glance. 
ish.” 

“Can you trace the origin of this 

second calamity?" I stammered. 

The detective took a small object 

from the boy's right hand. 

‘‘ What is that?” he rapped. 

‘It looks to me like some part of 
ithe anatomy ol a fowl.” 
| ‘Tt is half of the wish-bone of a 

turkey,” Roke replied. 

‘‘ But, surely,” I stuttered, “‘ you do 
;not connect this little bone with the 
| foul deed of which we have just become 
| cognisant ?” 


sé 


I gasped. 
snapped Roke, alter a 
‘‘Hicks, this is devil- 


Look again !”’ 
| Again I examined the object in his 
jgrasp, but for the life of [ could 
make nothing of it. 
‘It is the losing half of a wish-bone,” 
my friend snapped impatiently. 
| “What then?” I was hopelessly 
| fogged. 
“The boy lost his wish,” Roke ripped 
| significantly. 
‘You mean- : abe 
Weal wished that the child was 


me 
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dead. And he won ! Hicks, this | 
is damnable.” 

I gasped. What a brain! 

‘‘Pudding is served,” 
butler behind us. 

Something in his face seemed to sug- 
gest to Roke a new line of reasoning. 

* By heaven! Of course!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘ Blind fool that Jam! Quick, 
the dining-room! Even now we may 
not be too late!” 

But a single glance sufficed to show 


Oh, 


said the old 


that we were. The ring of children’s 
faces, erstwhile bright with merriment, 


blanched with terror, 
and the little eyes, as one eye, 
were fixed upon a small figure 


was how 


“hich lay in one of the foot- 
men’s arms. 

‘Margaret ! hissed Roke 
‘I knew it!” 


Roke ste pped swiftly to the 
body and extracted something 
n the 


i gasped. It was a half- 


iror mouth, 
sovereign 
‘[thoughtas 
the detective, w! 
ing the 


much,’ snapped 
1O Was e@xamin- 


coin with his pocket 


microscope. “A child’s first 
action on gaining one of the 
hidden treasures of a Christ 


mas-pudding is to suck it clean 
of pudding.’ 

(Roke’s knowledge of the 
world was a constant source of 
istonishment to me.) 

‘The ion of the 
tongue dislodge this 
catch, thus 
releasing fromasecret chamber 
a liquid which, if I mistake not” 

my friend sniffed cautiously 
i the deadliest 
to mankind 


sucking act 
would 


almost invisible 


‘is one ol 
poisons known 
ly is Lbericus.’ 

1 was dumbfounded. 

‘‘ Are there any indications,” 
the author 
of this inhuman device ?” 

‘The misereant is 
ightedand be'ongstothe Prim- 
rose I eague. The poison was made at 
N ), Zo, Calle Podrido, Madrid.” 

I shuddered. I could not 


| queried, cat to 


short- 





| when 
should be communicated to the police?” 
Roke frowned as he acquiesced. 
detested the blundering stupidities of | fix the responsibility for these diabolical 


i 
| 


forget that | 


the Easter previous our host (who wore | 


spectacles) had spent a holiday in Spain. 
I turned at a behind 
“Uncle” Jerry had fainted. 


sound me, 


VL 

‘‘ Hicks,” said Roke, “there is someone 
in this house who dislikes children.”’ 

‘Can such a monsterexist?” I replied. 

But | was forced to admit the plaus- 
ibility of the hypothesis. At tea-time 
Stephen and 
killed by an explosive cracker 
children had shot each other dead with 
toy-pistols in which some fiend had con- 





Michael Pewter had been | 


| detectives 


“Mr, 
paused, 
in the billiard-room.” 

“ Fight,’ 


“ Nine. 


tinue: 


1s too big for us. 





cealed the bullets of an army reeves 
Kight bodies lay on the billiard-tab!e. 


Lord Pewter entered the greenhouse. 


Roke,”’ 
“There are 


What a man! 
“ “ you not think, 


’ SAID THE INSPECTOR, 


JUST PUNISHMENT 


this terrible 


Scotland Yard. 


said the nobleman. 


He 


now nine bedies 


said my friend with his 

characteristic passion for accuracy. 

I forgot to tell you that 

Mr. Weal has just committed suicide.” 
“Tl expected that,” said Roke calmly. 

" the peer con- 

1, “that the time is approaching 


He 


Chief Inspector Smoot arrived at 


once, 


‘Mr. Roke,” 


your hands unreservedly. 


| messages let me know.” 


Roke scratched his hip. 


time the gesture was one of triumph. 


| 


Two more | 


Vil. 


[t was with heavy hearts that we 
off the fireworks on Boxing Day. 


let | 








“HE HAS ELUDED THI 
OF HIS CRIMES.’ ” 


| 


roll of death | al cnuited to ierenby- 
three, and only twelve little ones re- 
mained to see the fun. 

But Roke seemed to have thrown off 
his depression and I guessed he was hot 
on the scent. 

**Come, Inspector ! 
touched off 


” he hissed as he 
a huge catherine- wheel. 


|The grounds are surrounded by uni- 


formed constables. None can escape.’ 

We ran to the giant rocket, where 
Atwell the butler stood ready with his 
torch, 


The Inspector's arm shot out, ‘ Rob- 


ert Atwell,” he cried, “I ar- 
rest you. You are charged 


with the murder of Nicholas 
Mainwaring, Mervyn Calliper, 
Margaret Wimple, Stephen 
Pewter 

3efore the list was half fin- 
ished there wasa blinding flash, 
a whizz and roar. The giant 
rocket had gone up. 

But where was Atwell ? 

Roke pointed. Far up, cling- 
ing to the great stick, the butler 
soared skyward, his round face 
distorted in triumph. 

‘Tut!” said the Inspector. 
‘He has eluded the just pun- 
shment of his erimes. Heshould 
about Croydon, where no 
doubt an aeroplane is in readi- 





land 


ness, 
‘Wait, 
confident gleam. 
\t that moment a terrific ex- 
plosion rent the welkin. Horri- 


said Roke with a 
] 


lied, we saw the butler’s body 
disintregrate into a thousand 
pieces. 

‘A very curious firework,” 
said the Inspector. 

“Very,” said Roke, with 
a quiet smile. 

Vill. 

‘* Yes,” said Roke later in 

his bath (he never bathed 


during an investigation), “I 


knew he would try to make 


series of events | a bolt and so I ventured to tamper 


with the rocket 
‘ But how one earth, " Teried, “did you 
crimes upon the aged retainer?” 
“Very simple. You see, there were 


}any number of persons w ho had a motive 


he said, “this business | for 

We wish to leave it | ws 1s to find somebody who wanted to 
If my | rem ve them all, 
can help you by running | 


The| are & W ndet 


removing one child. The problem 
Atwell detested the 

They made his life a burden 
And he was determined that 


} 


children. 
to him. 


But this | this should be the last children’s party 


| at ‘ Highmote.’’ 

| Well, Mr. Roke,” said the Inspector, 

| as he rose reverently from his sitting 
| posture on the edge of the bath, “ you 


A. P.H. 
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Miss A LOOKS WELL 


Punch’s Almanack | for 1930. 


MY LADY'S 


Miss B 





PUTTING 18 QUITE THE WEAKEST PART OF 


Miss D’s GAME 





Miss F is Too « ASUAL. 


Miss G 18 PAINS 


PUTTS WELL. 


TAKING, BUT 
SHE MEANS TO GET THEM IN, 





PUTT. 





Miss © LOOKS LIKE THIS AND 
DOESN'T PUTT WELL EITHER 





NO ONE COULD SAY Miss E WAS WEAK 
ON THE GREENS, 


@ 





i 4 
THEN MiSs X DOESN'T MEAN ANYTHING, 
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has fall 


essed as Santa Claus 
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TO COME DOWN THE CHIMBLEY!’ 


SUPPOSED 





1S IN THE EVENING. 


STUDY OF ABANDONED YOUNG CREATURE (PERIOD, 1930) WHO DARED TO SHOW HER LEK 
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WHAT SCOTLAND HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 
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EASIER CHAIRS. 


YESTERDAY 


TO-MORROW. 
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Disgusted Supporter. “YOU OU3HT TO JOIN ONE 0’ THEM TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA!” 
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Butler (to quest in haunted room). “JUST A COUPLE MORE ‘OT-WATER BOTTLES, Sik. IT Gt 
FOUR O'CLOCK.” 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 
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THE IRREVOCABLE KISS. 


Superstitious Youth. “ GREAT ScoTT! If I3N’T MISTLETOE AFTER ALL.” 
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Little Girl (after surveying collection of dolls, ete.). “ MUMMY, DON'T. YOU THINK SANTA CLAUS IS GETTING RATHER GRoovy?” 
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When Ginger limped af 
For to relieve the wheel. 


Out tumbled the port watch, 
The cock crowed loud from the 
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EIGHT-BELLS. 


iHT-BELLS chimed from the 
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[he moon was shiny as steel 
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PARTRIDGE 
‘Eve's a bit more meat in the lobscouse, | & Nios Wietination. 
A few more plums in the duff, | “Tf we teaching of thi 
loc s.e A few less kicks wi’ the ‘alfpence, | Sermon on the M hould, in the his- 
| <A bit more smooth wi’ the rough, toric word Gregory, be ‘ not Angels 
but angel Paper 
° Ere’s grub whenever you’re ‘ungry : 
An’ drink gna you're dry, |} “Our Of wis be from December 
lA \ Year +3 Ginger. | a ith until Des cember 30th, but a skeleton staff 
i Ay py Ww ar savs ‘er, | ul é 
an A. N . we’ t ays ins jwill be i ittendance on Friday, December 
{nd “Same to yourself,” says I. | 27% th. — Fi Ft Pe Pi 
. y oe _ . . 
= =— = OFS Smith Minor thinks this sounds like 
S | ( Pi Great Su AND 1 'a rather thin tim e on Christmas Day. 
| Bright FEATURES 
| A ynnderful sl which I alway “To al toddler to play with som« 
enj was the verdict of Mr. Ben Tillett, | gorgeou ind then take it away without 
ilan } Minister for Mu who applauded with the | purchasing i h fant as revolting | 
rest of the childr Daily Paper. cruelty."— Weekly Paper 
wer, | We congratulate Mr. Ben Turner on|The modern inf unt is highly sensitive 
i|his narrow escape from the nursery. _| to the callousness of theft, 
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THE GREAT PEACE. 
Reflections at Breakfast on Dec. 26. 


y . | 
WHat meansthis boon on Boxing morn: 
Why do my inwards feel so perky ? 


| What makes me glad that I was born 


And laugh aloud in careless scorn 
Of yestereve’s debauch of turkey ‘ 


» 


What is the cause that in my soul 
I nourish not the faintest choler 
Toward genuine seekers for the dole 
Or such as want to see my coal 
Cost me (per ton) an extra dollar? 


| Why does a flood of goodwill run 


All through my generous veins so 
sweetly ? 
Why do I get no cruel fun 


| From Austen hustling Henperson 


Or Tuomas being whacked by WHEAT 
LEY ? 
How is it I am at my best? 
Can you conjecture what strange 
forces 
Have purified my worldly breast 
So that I take no interest 
In villains, murders and divorces ? 


; 
Whence comes it that I should not care | 


Though Boreas blew an arctic blizzard, 
While with a breath of balmy air— 
Wafted from who can tell me where ?- 

A halcyon calm pervades my gizzard? 


You give it up? You fail to throw 
A light on my serene condition ? 
Then let me say why this is so: 
I've missed for two days in a rou 
My morning paper's apparition. 
O. 8. 





A DIARY OF 1830. 


Lare was not all golden in the old 
days. Of this, if any proof were want- 
ing, it might be found in the tattered 
diary, begun exactly a hundred years 
ago, Which I took from the top drawer 
of a walnut writing-desk bought at ——. 
It seems to have been kept by a small 
tradesman named 





I forbear to| 


[J ANUARY 1, 1930, 


~ . exe ee ‘ee . Sines y 
| dock fencing Torn down by last night's | brandy for my eye, but no better. Nose 


| wind. _.. For dinner, neck of pork, 
pease pudding, and a boiled Rabbit. 


| 'Tib, my wile, Complained of the ague. | Mill. 


Rec" from Jas. Smedley 0£ Os 04d, the 
| Hapenny being bad. Walked out with 
;my dog Nap to see the fire at Bugge 
| Mill. Flames burning very Fiercely. 
i _. The children caught a Colick. 

Sir Chas. Morton dyed. 
| Jan. 2. -Wet and rainy. 
| Jan. 3.—Sleete. 
| Jan. 4.—Attended Inquest on 
| Chas. Morton. Heard of the greatrioting 
lin Manchester. This growing Worse. 
|Sharp frost in eveg. Took jalep for 

my Gout. 

| i 5.—Hail. 
| Jan. 6.—Frost returned, being very 
| Bitter. Sold 7 Bushels of Wheat to A. 
| Ridley, who had no money to paye. 4 
| persons killed on the Birmingham Rail- 
way. 
| Jan. 7. 


pir 


Ate for dinner one } chine 
|of Beef, a mincemeat tart and 3 Bath 
i}was Poisoned. Dranke 1 gallon gin. 
| Tib, my wife, in bed with Influenza. 
Jan. 8.—-Thaw began. Very cold. 
Jan. 9.—A whale being washed 
ashore at Whipley, this was cut up 
and given to the poor. Drove my poor 
horse Hob in the cart to see this, and 
coming back he lamed a forefoot. 
Quarrelled with Jno. Martin about the 
pyghtle. . . . Jas. Donovan Esqr. died. 
Jan. 10.—Thundered. 
Jan. 11.-—-Boy killed by Lightning at 
Friske Hall. 2 sheep were Struck also. 
Jan, 12.—Very wet and blusterous. 
Jno. Martin now found to have killed 
Sir Chas. Morton by Poison. . gave 
the Peace officer 1 pint of beer. Had 
the Leech to see my wife Tib, who 
commended basilic ointment. Mr. Cole 
| fell dead. 
Jan. 13.—Very foggy and mizzling day. 
| Jan. 14——Wind blew hard, especi- 
| ally in the Eveng. Walked into Mud- 





. |}hampton to see Mr. Jos "ils 
be more exact in case there should be | : to see Mr. Jos. Wilson, ill 


descendants of this worthy citizen yet 


alive. But I have no scruple whatsoever 
in publishing the diary, hoping rather 
that any profit I may make from it m Ly | 


| defray in some measure the exorbitant 
| price | was charged for the desk. 


Mr. —— may have been more unlucky 
thar. the majority of his contemporaries, 
less imaginative and less spiritual in his 
outlook. But other old diaries that I 


| have read give me no reason for suppos- 


ing so. Perhaps a study of the brief 


extracts below will enable my readers 


| with the cow-pox, and growing worse. 
|Took henbane for my goitre. Mr. 
Champneys died. 

Jan. 15—Tib my wife worse, and 
the children much Frostbitten going to 
school. Bought 1 caske of Brandy from 
smugglers at Blythe. Jno. Martin's 
rother met me in the Pyghtle and say- 
|ing I gave False witness about his bro- 


| ther, struck me in the eye 
| Norfolk. 
| 
} Jan. 16 


| 
| Jan. 17 


} 


ye.... Rioting in 
Mr. Bartlett killed by a train. 
My eye very painful. 
Rats came into my barn 


to confront the present year of grace, if| this night and ate all my Corn. 


not with radiant hopes of our country’s | 


| future, yet at least with equanimity. 


Jan, 1.—New Year's Day. Overcast | Rope, O£ Is 14d. 
and damp morning. A part of the pad- | 





Jan. 18.—Lord Norbury murdered. 
Jan. 19.—Jno. Martin to be Hanged. 
Rec" from the Peace officer for 1 new 


4 For dinner 1 goose, 
2 bottles of Port, and a hare. Drank 


| 





also very inflamed and sore. . . . Cooper's 
child drowned in the big Vat at Foster's 
Snowing. 

Jan, 20.—Snow. 

Jan. 21,—-More snow. 

Jan. 22.—-Snow very deep. 
Jan. 23.—A Great Fall 


from the 


| drifted snow came into the yard burry- 


ing my wife Tib, who was with difhi- 
culty removed, but not my dog Nap, 
which dyed. Dinner a rosted fowl and 
2 black Puddings. My wife Tib very 
cross and said she would go home. 

Jan, 24.—Snow. 

Jan. 25.—Jno. Martin’s brother, be- 
ing Drunk, fell into the snow and not 


found. Went to Evegsong. 
Jan. 26.—Poulticed my eye. 
Jan. 27.—Thaw. My wife Tib wished 


to go to - for a junketing, but the 
road too Bad. Brewed 1 gallon mead. 
Will. Godley chosen to hang Mr. J. 
Martin. Lost 2 Cowes in the fog. 

Jan. 28.—Rainy and wet. 

Jan. 29.—Sent Will. Godley a pre- 
sent of Ale. 

Jan. 30.—Strong E. Wind set in. A 
chimney falling struck my wife Tib but 
not much Hurt. Two of my best hens 
seized with the gapes. PaidJas. Smedley 


O£ Os 14d to have my horse Hob Shoed, | 

















the halfpenny being that I had from | 
him. Fine evg. 

Jan, 31.—To —— with my wile Tib | 
to see Mr. J. Martin hanged and bought 
her a fairing. Heavy snow. 

That is all. The rest of the chronicle, | 
quaint and interesting as it undoubtedly | 
must be, has been too much damaged 
by mildew, and in some places by mice, 
to make republication possible. vor. 

A WET NEW YEAR 

(“I am bringing in the New Year in 
Scotland by undertaking a twenty-six-hours’ 
endurance swim in the Infirmary-street baths, 
Edinburgh. I-shall start at seven o'clock on 
the evening of the last day of the year, and 
finish at nine o'clock in the evening of the 
first day of January 1930.” 

Miss Mercepes Get 

Wuewn Auld Reekie’s bells are ringin’ | 

An’ the unco fou are singin’ 

An’ the hale auld toon is bringin’ 

In a Guid New Year, 
There will come a cauld wet feelin 

Into every warm hert stealin’ 

Juist as if ye’d f'und an eel in- 
side yer bed or beer. 

As the nicht is gettin’ late: 

Drouthy folks will grow sedater, 

For the thoght o’ that cauld waitter | 

Will destroy their drouth ; 

An’ tae me ‘twill be nae won'er 

If Auld Reekie taks a scunner. 

Could the lassie no hae done her 

Soomin’ further Sooth ? 
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[See Cartoon of December 18, 1929, p. 675.) 
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MR. AND MRS. TOPHAM 


FEATURING FATHER CHRISTMAS. 
Iris appalling to realise that last week 


there were all over England 


several 


NCH, 


myriads of gentlemen, otherwise normal | 


and fully competent to catch the daily F : 
= _ ] VAS it 


train to their work, who were donning 
red dressing-gowns and cotton-wool 
preparatory to cutting presents off a 


small tree and burning their 


five degrees. It is even more appalling 
to me to remember that last year I was 
one of them. Never again 
they promise me 
will really cut instead of masticate 
Christmas-tree 

It was Aunt Araminta who lured me 
into it. When | 


say “lured,” | 
she made arrangements for 


the complete kids’ party in early Jan- 
uary, and then a blister of a cousin 
called Marmaduke, who was to have 
donned the cotton-wool for her, crocked 
himself at another local children’s party 
and, there being presumably no one 
else simple-minded enough in the vil- 
lage, the wired for me. At two 
days’ notice | received this: 


“Can you come 


and a 


mean 
throwing 


aunt 


wednesday 


fingers on | 
dangerous little candles tilted at forty- | 


, hot even if} 
ik pair of scissors that | 


wired for electric light. | 


| be really human, 


| lar-box lI 


| 


t} 


i 
| 


act | tic: ally shingled t 


OR THE 


LONDON 


P.M. preferred but coms wher 


araminta.’ 


all ways up for some tim 
entatively with a code-book 
nestly about to wire back 
ght you Santaclaus Ordi- 
Marmalades were sagging, but 
Ringaroses 6 p.c 


great strength 


. Have 
nary. 


bou 


, Preferred displaying 
Wire further 
words to that 
solution 
So I 


instruct- 
ions,” or effect, when 
dawned 

wired resignedly 

‘Coming four wednesday presume 
marmalade will lend kit love nephew 
apple 

One drawback, 


to C 


unongst many others, 


usin Marmalade, as I now call} 
him, is that he is too long and thin to 


judging by the Father 
Christmas outfit which was ready for 
me. By the time I had put on the 
body- work I looked like a starved pil- 
1 Berkeley Square in August. 

(nd when I came to the face I found 
- “Too-Too” and “ Quite-Quite,’ 
unt Araminta’s two pugginese, had got 
. it with such vim that they had prac- 
» beard and consid- 


santaclaus ordinary children’s party | erably altered the wtnenalalict the mask. 


CHARIVARL 


MAKE A RESOLUTION NEVER TO 


L930 
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“ Yi i 
1 Peat h AN ly! Nl 
vee ay hn WN ‘Wh " miypvan rea 
——=: Eats 


“LOOK UP" IN 1930. 


| put it on, in the 


looked at myself 
lg huddered, hid the more repul- 
| sive p on of the leer beneath medi- 
1 
| 


} 
class, 


jeated c ‘tton-wool from the  Little- 
W hite-Medicine-Chest-on-your- Left-as 
you- go-into-the- Bathroom-dear and 
went to my station in the wings of the 
drawing-room. Here | 
sackful of crackers and 
final instructions 


given a 
small 
| and a qul ‘k 
| push in the small of the back. And so 
came Santa Claus. 

| advanced p ynderously. A Chris! 
mas-tree burnt perilously on my right, 
Aunt Araminta stood to prompt me 
on my left. Facing me was the assem- 
bled kiddage of the neighbourhood, its 
“paws es, mothers, camp- 

hat not in close attendance. 

I beamed, realised that it didn’t mat- 


was 
Loys, 


some 


and so said in a genial voice, reminis 
cent, I hoped, of snow 
reindeer 

“Well, well, my little dears 
we are again!” 

Remembering hurriedly I had not got 
a red-hot poker and a string of sausages 
| changed this last to, “ And 
to see you all again!” 


and holly and 


how nice 





There was, I should say, a thirty- 


followers and | 


ter what I did behind my adopted face, | 











, and here 





| 


| seconds’ pause. Then a unanimous wail 
went up to the ceiling. 


| the protection of their nurses. 


| in that first wild panic, induced, I can 


rest 


come back again.” 
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Three small 
children were led out sobbing bitterly 
and— I speak the sober truth — were 
thence taken straight to the shelter of 
their own homes to recover. Many 
others fled behind the furniture or to 
Others 
stampeded for the door. Four alone 
out of twenty-seven stood their ground 




















only suppose, by the good tooth-work | 
that “Too-Too” and “ Quite-Quite” had | 
put in earlier upon my facade. 
Upon these four I advanced ingrati- | 
atingly, fumbling in my sack for toys. | 
Let me but win them and, crowd psycho- | 
logy being what it is, I had gained the | 
xcept of course the three wailing | 
cravens now being hurriedly buttoned | 
into coats in the study. 
One of the four, the weakest, could | 
not stand my stealthy advance and} 
bolted as I arrived. The other three | 
still stood, but, glancing surreptitiously | 
down the inside of my left nostril, 1} 
could see they were clutching hands. | 
[ gave one acracker. He took it as/ 
if it had been a bomb. I offered the | 
second a tin trumpet. To show there 
was no ill-feeling and to set him at his | 
ease I passed it right through my face} 
to my real lips and blew 
It was not a good trumpet. It was 
not at all the sort of trumpet I should 
myself have chosen to give a child. It 
had an eerie yet compelling note, some- 
thing like the ghost of the Last Trump. 
At the end of this it developed a wail 
like a pig in pain—great pain and, | 
should judge, abdominal pain. It made 
even me shudder. And it routed those | 
three last brave spirits like a blast of | 
shrapnel. Next minute I stood alone in 
the centre of the room, genial old Santa 
Claus whom the kiddies love, and the 
corners were full of cowering shapes. 
Aunt Araminta pulled my sleeve and 
shouted in my ear, in order to make her- 
self heard above the wailing, that I had 
better retire and take the mask off as it 
seemed to be disturbing the children. 
When I returned, having, one might |: = : 
say, lost face considerably, but still in| sents off the tree with Aunt Araminta’s 
Marmalade’s red dressing-gown, three | second-best garden-scissors. You will 
of the children who had been quieted | not be surprised to hear that, in con- 
went off again. I had apparently, mask | formity with tradition, I burnt myself 
or no mask, acquired a baneful prestige | twice, but at least I had no beard to 
that an African tribal deity would not|burn. Throughout the whole show, 
have scorned. | however, one small boy still yelled in- 
[ retired again, amid soothing sounds | cessantly. At last, rather annoyed— 
from nurses and mothers—‘Thero,|for had I not taken off every scrap of 
there, darling, nasty Father Christmas | disguise and was only my normal smil- 
has gone now. No, my pet, he won't| ing open-faced self ?—I went up to him 
land asked him what the trouble was. 
I re-entered later in plus-fours and| He replied, wailing, that he wanted to 
by another door. The hubbub had died | see FatherChristmas and Father Christ- 
down somewhat and, posing as a friend | mas had gone away and wouldn't come 
of the family, I proceeded to chew pre- | back. A. A. 






































Remit 


“Now, THIS, MoppoM, is Mosr 1930!” 


The Dormitory of England. 
“ Wanted, from January 1, 1930, first-class 


Resident R prese ntative to cover the whole of | 


Yorkshire with Wood Bedsteads.” 


{dv'. in Liverpool Paper. 


“The dance 
Britons w 
been in s 


Rufty Tufty,’ 
ild have been better had the girls 
me kind of costume.” 


Coun!ry Paper. 


by eight Young | 


They seem to have taken themselves for | 


Ancient Britons. 
Ps PROPOSAL.” 
Folkeston: Paper. 
Mr. Punch considers that the vehicle 


Bus Si 


was going beyond its rights. 
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Egg (whicl h. ane lle ni * are not excep- | is more, he i is entitled to express it, pro- 
ge ; 
MISLEADING CASES. tional), but on the curious ground that vided it is not defamatory. 


vil 


| XXVIL—Txe Law or Criticism. Mr. Egg was not invited to express an | “The right of a aha is not 
, Thera is here a mis-| confit o the professional critic: : 
Bacon v. Eqq; Kidney v. Egg. opinion at all. There 1s mene 6 a mis- hequsarr “ t : 8 eich tic ane 
i j | it ul e law or ever 1em ber 
| Tax hearing of this case was con-| conception of the law “2 ch I must at} it would be lawful tor ever . ember o 
i " 1 ‘ ¢ alndienc rite ’ 
| cluded in the High Court to-day before|once expose to you. e have been|an audience to write to the papers 


Mr. Justice Farrow. His Lordship, 


informed in this case taal it is the}about a play which they disliked. It 
in his summing-up to the jury, said: 


common belief among theatrical man-|is fortunate, perhaps, that they do not 
“This action is one of the most enter-| agers that only those are entitled to exercise this right ; on the other hand, 
| taining in my re ee criticise their pri duct ons W ho are | if it did not exist, 1t would follow that 
“The defendant, Mr. Egg, is, as you|jinvited to do so. That belief, if 1 noman would be able to write in a | 
have heard, renowned for the vige ur of | exists. has no foundation in law. It|to his aunt (as we frequently do), ‘| 





en, 





his views and the frank manner in|has been clearly laid down that every | have just re: ad Dandelion—it is an in- 
which he expresses them as the dra-!man who publishes a book or presents | ferio1 book,’ without exposing himself 
maticcritic of The Moon. Such (~— ; | to an action for defamation. 

is this renown that the man- | “Much less can the right be | 
agers of several theatres have } | conceded to one class Ol pro- | 
ostentatiously withheld from e | fessional critic and withheld 


him the customary invitation 
to the first performance ol 
their plays. Among these 
managers is Mr. Horace Kid- 
ney, who recently presented 
a play by Mr. Bacon entitled 
Between Ourselves. Mr. Ege 
was not invited, as the other 
authorised critics were in- 
vited, to view without pay- 
ment the first performance oi 
Between Ourselves; but, being 
inxious to see Mr. Bacon's 
new work as early as possible, 
he purchased, or hired the use 
of, a seat in the pit in the 
usual way. Thecircumstance 
that on this occasion for the 
first time he wore blue spec- 
tacles and a bs red wig 
in order to escape the notice 
Mr. Kidney is for our pur- 
poses irrelevant and may be 
dismissed from yom minds 
“Mr. I Ege th wrote, and 
publishe ed in Th e "Mo Nn, & Very 
untavour ible ace unt of the 


from another. The critic who 
is invited and the critic who 
is not, the critic in evenir 
|dress and the critic who 
ichooses to disguise himself 
with blue spectacles and a 
|red wig—all these are equally 
entitled to express their 
opinion of a drama publicly 
performed, not as critics but 
as citizens. F< 








upon individuals at the pleas- 
ure of managers and authors. 


| We have been informed that 


theatres make arrangements 
| for the exclusion and ejection 
of Mr. Egg by force, if he 
insists upon attending their 





|Mr. Egg might successfully 


bring an action for trespass 
lor even breach of con 





. | against the manager r 
play and of the manner in | sible for his ejection 
W ich it was performed. | | who invites the public to a | 
Dialogue, deplorable ; plot, | | public entertainment may onl) 
o ne ch \racterisation, | |exclude an individual on the 
childish ; weet oe pict Bett “TD 3 NOT HAVE A DOLL. IF YoU DON'T | ground that he is offensive to 
comments particularty eee (IND. I FIND THEY’RE SUCH A TIE.” | the public by his being noisy, 
plain d ol sn cone luded — we —_! qu irrelsi me, drunk or dis- 
Peps ngtl 33 ¢ fact i, Mr. B on a play ubmits himself to the judgment east 1; and, much as he, or we, may 
u = pene 1 j us f wsiness; andjot the pul ic; and anyone may com- dete st the pe aonnathy of Mr. } 4e¢, there 
2 > withgeg: pi on ‘ton we begin to doubt | ment upon bis work within the limits|is no _ icular reason to suppose that 
whether Mr. Kidney knows his.’ of what may be fairly called critic 


+: , sm.}he, or any Sonaiied ic critic as such, is 
“ You have been told in evidence that | Lord Justice Bi 


these expressions of opinion, strong and | case of Mev 


| : ; “ 
| even he ti! tl 1 4) Ht é v. Carson, with or i than any ot ier person. However, 1n 
e stile 10ugh they may Wear ‘Ol are nye . 4 
sae ugh they may appear, | you are no doubt familiar, spoke of the | the present case, owing to t me ingenious 
| are not more severe than what is com- |‘ common right of t n h | 
| monly said about t] | ‘ dont right of public criticism which | device of the red wig, no such situation 
: said about those wh ttempt | evs ubject of t} we p lly en lar 
| in whee wlesenre i yho attempt | every sudjectof the realm equally enjoys—| arose; and I only throw out the sug- 
c > easure an amusemen her te udits anne ritiene } | } 
ge P oo usement to | dhe reght of publishing a written criticism | gest ion for the titillat ion of law students 
their fellow-men Dut both Mr. Bac on | upon literary work hich 1s offered to\a id ] leg ral debati 
rs d rere to jar ( ig sleties. 
and Mr, Kidney resented the > Ser bey eet UN 


them and have | public criticism.’ And I ar & per- * Ag af ica is alleged 
brought actions for defamation against | mitted to find fault with wha sd raid | en “pr _p pean ape 
Mr. Egg. . | by Lord Justice Bowen in the year 1887, | 

“They have based their complai nts, | [t is a favourite saying in the bars of 
not only on the strength and the char-| this free comaiey “that 
acter of the words employed by Mr. i depiamaaat to his « 


will remove the expressions ol 
a critic from the1 region of fair comme nt 
into the domain of def amation, it might 


‘at any man is/be held to be evidence of malice that a 
OWN Opinion ; 














but, what | critic who knew himself to be unwel- | 


r the right of | 
criticism is a publ Lic right and | 
not a favour to be es stowed | 


ithe managers of certain | 


performance uninvited. In| 
such a case I conceive that | 


WEN, in the celebrated | more li kel y to give that kind of offence | 
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come had insisted upon ‘thrusting him- 

elf in and had thereafter adversely | 
criticised the entertainment. But here 
10 charge of special malice is made, for 
the plaintiffs have admitted that Mr. 
Egg is accustomed to express himself 
with the same violence whether he is in- 
vited or not. In short, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, what with one thing and an- 
ether, in so far as the plaintiffs rely 
upon the fact that the defendant was 
not invited, it is my direction to you} 
that they have no case. 

“This is not tosay that they may not 
succeed upon 0 ther grounds. Now, the 
law of libel is almost incomprehensible, 
except to those who have studied it | 
from their cradles, and even for them it 
is a labyrinth of uncertainties, of false | 
clues, blind alleys and unexplored pas- | 
sages. Counsel for the defence has 
elab orately explained it to you, and 
probably some part of what he told you | 
was correct. He has claimed that Mr. | 
Egg, in the expressions complained of, 
has done no more than to exercise the 
right of every citizen to utter a fair and 
honest opinion on a matter cf public ins | 
terest, that is, a liter rary wor k exhibited 
n public for the judgment of the publie. | 
Mr. H iddock, however, who appeared | 
for the plaintiffs, has reminded us that | 
an honest opinion, fairly expressed, upon | 
a matter of public interest, may still be | 
defamatory. For ex yh it is defama- 
tory to use expressions reflecting upon | 
aman in the way of his trade, profes- | 
sion or calling. To say of a doctor 
that he had no knowledge of medicine, 
of a solicitor that be knew nothing of 
the law, or of a banker that he did not | 
know his business would without doubt 
be defamatory, however honestly the | 
opinion was held and however moder- | 
ately that opinion was in. 9 No- 


i 
| 
ins ' gest m( 5f g { . , rT] » 4 
thing but the strongest proof that th e Mother. “ JOHN, If WAS VERY RUDE OF YOU TO TAKE THE LAST PIECE OF CAKE. 
| 
' 





ass sertions wer e true in substance and WHy DIDN'1 YOU OFFER IT TO YOUR VISITOR?” 
in fact would ‘be sufficient excuse for | John. “’CoZ% HE’D HAVE TAKEN IT.” 
them in an action for defamation; yet |=———————>= a ceases 


it is undeniably a matter of public in- | feeble ac equiescence or noble disdain of | to practise the aa of entertaining 
terest that our doctors, our solicitors | the writing pro fession ; but in this court | the pub lic by the writing and presenta- 
and our bankers should know their lit will receive no encouragement. I|ticn of stage-plays. All he has shown 
business. lhold that the author, however loath- | lis that this particular effort has failed 
“* Now what,’ says Mr. Haddock, ‘is | some to the ordinary citizen, is in the|to please him. That opinion he has 
the distinction in law between the doctor | eyes of the law a professi onal man: and! jexpressed intemperately, relying upon 
and the dramatist ?’ I hold that there|the newspapers must be as careful| a supposed right to say what he likes. 
is none. There cannot be one law of | what they say about his professional | The evidence is that by what he has 
libel for the author and another for the | fitness as they would be in the case|said he has deterred many thousands 
financier. Animputation of professional|of a surgeon. That is to say, any | of citizens from visiting the Joy Theatre, 
incapacity or unfitness is as damaging|comments they may make upon his/and at least two managers from pur- 
to the one as it is to the other: and| work must be both honest and fair; | chasing Mr. Bacon's new play, Daffodils. 
each must be entitled to the same/and if they go beyond that to the state- | | He has damaged the plaintiffs i in their 
remedy at law, unless we are prepared | ment of facts, which, if they were true, | business and he must pay for it.” 
to say that the author is a kind of out- | would disqualify the author from prac-| The jury found for the plaintiffs. 
law, “having a lower status than the/|tising his profession, then they must Damages £10,000. A. PH. 
solicitor or business man and entitled | be prepared to prove that those state- —=— 
to a lower standard of justice. Unfer- |ments are true. In this case Mr. Egg ‘PRorit-TakinG 1s Tiss.” 
tunately this view is very commonly |has made no attempt to prove that Headline in Daily Paper. 
bend, and it has been encouraged by the | Mr. Bacon and Mr. Kidney are not fitted! Bucket-shops, please note. 
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| the Riviera the French railway authori- 
CHARIVARIA. lties are understood to have been actu- 
Arrer the season of Noel comes the| ated by the belief that hitherto the 
season of No £ s. d. | prospective hardship of long hours with- 
lout a dance has deterred many from 
It is pointed out that if the figures | making the journey. 
1930 are added together they make thir- 
teen. Anyone who doubts this should) As the report that Lord Parmcor 
work it out on paper. | had decided to retire from the leader- 
; | ship of the House of Lords was contra- 
We have no confirmation of the | dicted, no is attached to the 
rumour current in political circles that | rumour that he cont mplates following 
the Government’s New Year’s resolu-| Lord Brrkenneap into the City. 


creaence 


| tions have been submitted for the ap- 


| 
| discourages the hope that he would| 
} 


| germ there is likely to be little demand |.a rival beak. 


| water is controlled by intelligent beings. | ceros, attacked | 


dancers on the new Pullman trains to | their 


proval of Mr. Lrorp Grorer. | Savile Row is to be expanded, or, as 
Is expressed in sartorial 


A political writer: bserves that ‘ Dear | “‘ made 
Coal” is a ready stone for anyone to} 


* 
circies, 
easier.’ 


throw. The costly stuff our coal mer-| A gossip-writer relates that a City 
chant supplies is full of ready stones \C uncillor stopped him in Fleet Street 
land asked the way to Shoe Lane 

The newly-awakened public interest | Journalistic courtesy of course forbade 


| 
in Italian art gives rise to anxiety as to|a feigned ignorance of the whereabouts 
whether preparations have been made of Lord Castrierossr’s office. 
to cope with a rush on the National | 
| ke-on-Trent 
the Five 
is meeting with opposition, and 
It isa poignant thought | the re is some talk of an appeal to Mr. 


The proposal that ost 
annex 

“To never know is cruel,” said a re- | Towns 
cent “agony.” 


Gallery. * 


two others of 


that a kind word might have saved an} ArNoLD BENNETT. 
infinitive from splitting. 
We read of the destruction of a cargo 
A Chiswick resident claims to be a} ofcoffee which had become tainted with 
descendant of King Canute. In times| the flavour of an adjacent consignment 


of flood it is regretted locally that he|of apples. The use of any of it in a 
inherits his ancestor's inability to con-|doctor’s household might have had 
trol the tide. lalarming conseque 


nces. 


Mr. ‘The modern girlisnotat all shocking 


 indisereet,” say This sort 


allow 
M.P.’s to play games on the Terrace 


Lansspury's refusal to 
3a bish Pp. 
of statement is ter: 
sympathise with the idea of a West-|the modern g 


minster Lido. es 

\ parrot was rec2ntly exhibited as 
Until it is established beyond dout { evid neeina London I olice court. The 

that the streptococcus which has been | bird does not seem to have been un- 

photographed is the genuine influenza | favourably affect 


ted by the proximity of 


for enlargements suitable for framing. | 
| A new style of hat is said to give the 


‘Within a few hours on Saturday,” | This is 


| Wearer a surpt ised expression. 


| says a gossip-writer, ‘I saw at least a | better than the kind that produces this 


dozen notable people.” So much for | effect in those who see it. 
the belief that gossip-writers have their | 


Saturdays off. Two Australians who have crossed 

| Africa on foot for the first time on 
From recent observations of Mars it | record describe how they were chased 
is deduced that the limited store of} by a mad ek phant, charged by a rhino- 
roll a terrible snake and 
No offence is intended to the Metro- | surrounded by roaring lions. They have 
politan Water Board. proved that Africa is still 


* . , 7 . 
comparatively saie ior pedestrians, 


| however, 


Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia have | 
_ | . 

agreed to adopt a more energetic policy| Attention is drawn to the increasing 
towards Hungary than before, but have | number l e 
they reckoned with Thanet ? 


of divorce suits in which the 
| parties have not | 
| ried. 


( r| been 


heen five years mar- 
I oy ; When a Hollywocd couple have 
n providing accommodation f{ live years married they celebrate 


golden wedding, : 


IVARI. — 


ibly discouraging to | 
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An antiquarian points out that at 
one time there were no lamp posts in 
London. And at one time, of course, 
there were no antiquarians. 

| 


‘Wives don’t tell their husbands 
everything,” says Judge CRAwrorp. | 
| After all, there are only twenty-four | 
hours in each day. 
. *.* * . | 

A musical critic reminds us that a |} 

| young composer's device of separating | 
the syllables of the words of a jazz pcem | 

° . Sek | 

by means of a hiccup-rest is not new. | 

[t has been heard in certain renderings 

, | 

|of Auld Lang Syne. 





* 

In China recently a batt'e was dis 

}continued owing to rain. We under- 

| stand however that the combatants will | 
have to make this up by fighting over- | 

| time during their next fine half-holiday. | 


Wireless telegraphy, a contemporary 

reminds us, was predicted by James | 
i}Cruerk Maxweus in 1864. His warn- | 
jing, however, was disregarded. 


| 
] 
* i 
A writer asks whether women have 
a sense of humour. Undoubtedly ; look | 
2 | 


; 


at the men that some of them marry. 


} 

| 
WINNIPEG AT CHRISTMAS 
In Winnipeg at Christmas 

There ’s lots and lots of snow 
| Very clean and crisp and hard 
And glittering like a Christmas-card 

liverywhere you go; 
Snow upon the housetops, 

Snow along the street, 
And QvreEn Vicrort< in her chair | 
Has snow upon her stony hair 

And snow upon her feet. 


| 


’ 


In Winnipeg at Christmas 
They line the street with trees 
Christmas-trees lit up at night 
With little balls of coloured light 
As pretty as you please. 
The people burry past you 
[n furry boots and wraps; 
The sleighs are like a picture-book 
(nd all the big policemen look 
Like Teddy bears in caps. 
And oh! the smiling ladies 
And jolly girls and boys; 
And oh! the parties and the fun 
With lovely things for everyone 
Books and sweets and toys. 
=o, if some day at Christmas 
You don’t know where to go, 
Just pack your boxes up, I beg, 
And start at once for Winn'peg ; 
You'dlikeit there, I know. R. F. 


IMuminated Pedestrians at Last. 
she wearing a Persian lamp coat.” 
Daily Paper. 
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SECRETS OF THE B.B.C. THAT ARE MERCIFULLY HIDDEN FROM THE LISTENER. 


JOIN OUR FAIRY THRONG,” 


“AND NOW, 





re. 


WIT! ME TO THE FAIRY GLEN, 


i LIGHTLY, COME 


CHILDREN, STEPPIN« 


Singer. 

















| him to nothing nobler than to murmur 
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Se 


Husband. “ WELL, WHAT 


DID YOU DO THIS AFIERNOON ?” 

Wife. “NOTHING MUCH—WENT AND GOT PLUCKED AT WHAT 'S-HIS-NAME’S,” 
Husband. “ MY DEAR GIRL! CARDS AGAIN?” 

Wife. “NO, MY DEAR OWL: EYEBROWS 


THE BURGLAR’S CHRISTMAS-EVE ; 


or, THe CHILD THAT WASN'T LIKE THE 
TORIES. | 


| 





AGAIN,” 


|discussion. He was, in short, a burglar|to cut, as it were, his loss, when he 


of the old school. Mr. EpGgar WALLACE | heard a slight sound. 
would have loved him. 


He looked up, | 
| stiffened, and uttereda sibilant “ Stro: i” 
Budd was spending his Christmas-|A fairy-like child was watching him 


Ir was a good old Dickensy Christ-| Eve in search of something better than | with wide-open eyes, her ten little pink | 
mas-Eve. He would have been a hard | electro-plated wedding-presents in sub- | toes working excitedly in the thick pile | 
man that did not mellow to its magic | urban homes where the furniture comes | of the carpet. | 
and an unimaginative one that could/in plain vans. He was bound for the| Now Jem was not unfamiliar with | 
not picture Santa Claus’s sleigh running | town house of the Duke of Cul-de-sac | tales of burglars who, caught red-handed 
along the roofs, which were all bulged | to !i{t some jewelled heirlooms. 


| cheek were mementoes of convivial occa- 


with snow as thick as sugar icing. 

But it had no moral effect at all upon | 
an abandoned man who, as this story | 
opens, was slinking along Belvoir Cres- | 
cent; for this was Jem Budd going to| 
work, and Jem Budd was, to be quite | 
candid, a burglar. Even the golden 
chimes of the church bell marking the | 
half-hour in the still starlit night moved 


to their rhythm :— 
‘Tip-top weath-er 
For crack-ing cribs.’ 
Jem Budd had a large blue chin and 
a small cranium. His nose was badly 
bent, and that and a livid sear on his 


sions when his friends had pulled him 
up for exceeding their limits of amicable 








Iby the little daughter of the house and | 


Presently he was in the Duke’s library | innocently mistaken for Santa Claus, | 


| with the Duke’s safe at his mercy. He | had experienced an abrupt and most 


put on gloves to avoid finger-prints—)| untimely reformation. He was aware | 
his one concession to the new school; | that some of his colleagues, mistrust/ul 


| had a livener from the Duke’s tantalus ; | of their better natures, stayed at home 


jmethodically laid out his tools and| rather than run the unfair risks peculiar | 
| started work. 


His progress was slow|to Yuletide burglary. But Jem Budd 
because he had left a very important|had always had unbounded faith in | 
tool at home, for in the impressionable | himself, and whenever the legend was 
years of his adolescence he had been ap- | mentioned in his hearing he would spit | 
prenticed to a plumber. But dogged | derisively and smile to himself; and by 
does it, and in time he had the jewels|‘smile” is meant the furtive inward 
in a glistening heap before him. He | leer that served Jem on occasions for | 
was at once deeply vexed to notice that | mirth, as, for example, when he gained 
the plum of the Cul-de-sac heirlooms—a | admission into the Policemen’s 
seventeenth-century tiara—was absent| with a counterfeit half-crown. 

from parade, and he was debating} But now that Jem actually experi- | 
whether to risk looking for it in the| enced the situation, now that he saw | 
bedrooms, or whether it would be wiser this traditional vision of a child’s angelic 





| 


Sports | 
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face with an aureole of golden curls, his | 
better self rose up disconcertingly and | 
threw off the confining fetters. Jem| 
looked into the little girl’s candid eyes 
of heavenly blue, and he cast his life- 
preserver from him with an involuntary 
gesture of disgust. The room seemed 
to become full of diffused radiance like 
the light of the sun streaming through 
stained-glass windows, and he admitted 
to himself that he ought to have stuck 
to plumbing.- He thought he heard the | 
pealing of an organ, and he knew now | 
that be ought not to have bashed his 
aunt so often. And as his eye took in 
the blue baby ribbon of the mite’s little 
| nightie, he was caught up in a surging | 
revulsion of feeling and scaldirg tears 
coursed down his grimy cheeks. 

“Come on, Luvvy,” he sobbed, “ let's 
‘ear from yer. Spit it aht. 
Father Kissmas?’” 

The child gave a silvery, tinkling 
laugh. “Oh!” she said, “only kids | 
believe in that old Nordic legend. Any- | 
body can see ycu're a burglar, and I've} 
come to ask you to help us because | 
Daddy ’s so very poor.” 

“The Jook? Poor?” 

“Stony. All the Old Masters have 
gone to America to clear off the death 
duties, and the timber off the estate 
has all gone to pay the surtax. Daddy's 
got nothing now but the heirlooms.” 

‘Mike your mind easy, little missy,” 
said Jem in a voice husky with emo- 
tion. ‘I won't touch 'em, swelp-me- 
bob, I won't.” 

* But you must steal them,” rejoined 
the little girl with some impatience. | 
‘Daddy won’t sell the heirlooms, al. | 
though Mummy wants him to, because 
of his ideas about family honour. But | 
when you have stolen them all Daddy | 
will get the insurance, and that will 
make Mummy glad. So please don’t | 
make difficulties, Mr. Burglar.” 

‘It can’t be done, dearie,” cried Jem 
with the inflexibility of tne neophyte. 
“Something’s took me and I won't 
never steal no more.” 

‘Oh, but please, please. Do steal them 

just this one last time. Especially as 
I've brought you the nice tiara from | 
Mummy’s dressing-table in case you | 
might not think of looking for it there.” | 

‘Lhe trinket sparkled and flashed its 
evil gleams into his eyes. He groaned 
and bowed his head in his hands; and 
while he fought his inward fight the 
little child hastily thrust the tiara and | 
theother heirlooms into his coat-pocket. | 
When Jem ventured to lock up she} 
had the decanter in her chubby hands | 
and was pouring him out « double. 

“And if you want to show your} 
gratitude,” she was saying, “come| 
round in the New Year and burn the 
house down for us. That's insured too.” 


‘Is ‘oo 
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Frantic 
FOR YOU IN MY CAR?” 
Voi 





Houselclder (in the throés of a bad watir-burst). “ 


2 of Plumber (dubiously). “WOT KIND OF A CAR IS IT?” 
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i 
| 


} 
| 


SHALL I CALL ROUND 








A FIRST FOOTING. | 
Yes, James, when I was young and gay | 
I too was yearly wont to pay 
The hoary rites of Hogmanay 
According to our custom ; 
I too would drain a drap or more, 
Sing “‘ Auld Lang Syne ” till I was sore, 
Direct my feet to someone's door 
And o'er the threshold thrust ’em. 


Well, here's your scribble to explain 

That yesternight you knocked in vain, 

Then turned your heel in high disdain 
Upon my callous “number,” 


And off with jocund steps you strode 

From our inhospitable road 

To some more wide-awake abode 
And left me to my slumber. 


Now, since I value, James, your zeal 
For what concerns my private weal, 
Some small return is due, I feel, 

For my unconscious booting ; 
So to your house post-haste I send 
These metric feet which I have 

penned, 
Trusting that they may prove, my 
friend, 

A fortunate first-footing. 





A. K, 
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PUNCH, 


OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 


“THE 
George is collect 
mean to suggest t 
round the 


barrow 
quiring them 


Skis GAMRE.” 
ng skins. 
hat he is pushing a| 
neighbourhood ac- 
on a cash basis, together 


with old bottles and discarded garments. 


Far from it. 
run their war 
as to leave no 


unknown to t 


The housewives of Nukuku 
lrobes on a scale so ome 
mi 8 n for discards at all, | 
whilst bottles, 


old or new, are hap pily 
hem 


George is supposed to be collecting 


the skins of ¥ 


arious buck with the view 


of making them into a large rug, known 


technically as a kaross. 
about twenty for the purpose, and I have | 


He requires 


estimated that at the present rate it will 


be a good ten 
fore he is able 


the completed article to 
his mother. By that 
time the moths are 


certain to have played 
havoe with the end he 


began at, and George 
himself, having long 
since been dismissed 


Lne Service, 


ably be figuring 


spicuous 


j 
} Isiy am 
don’s unemployed 


years be 
topresent 


Wi | pt b- 
incon- 
ng Lon- 


But Ge orge is not dis 
mavyed, He points « ] 
that Central Africa is 
simply teeming with 
game, and that it will 
be re ally bad sUCK he 
cannot acquire a Litry 

sore of skins hefore his 
tour ol duty W tine 
King’s Askari runstoan 
inglorious conclusion 


Admitting that 


it to make 


I do not} 


| neatly pil d under my offic 

| George himself has taken to sle 

* 

| the open-air. 

His spare time is « ccupied In Inter: | 
| 


OR 


THE 


| 
view! ng native gentiem 
assist In ¢t 


subsidised to I 
i skins, and the wl — Dist 
jup the thing v 
jembarrassing tervour. 
shapes 
brought 


ratskins, 


from 
| duly optimistic 


piccanins, 


he search for hed 
t has taken | « 


camp throughout the day. 


to 


They 


> tal ole. | 





LONDON acon 


| by 


these harassing 


1930 
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mass attacks and 


‘ping in l thee onsequent drift of all types of fauna 
to less troubled latitudes. 


ol 


xen whom he has] his 


ith ¢ sa aleetadia and 
Skins 
sizes and condition pour into 
y range 
in by some un- 


all 


thedecayed 


remnant of a lion, apparently killed by 


several hundred assegai stabs in the 
dim past before the white man came 
this way, and ever since serving a use 
ful purpose as a sleeping mat for old 


Mbombo and his 








immediate forefathers 


Furthermore, 


laying 
ountryside. 


George and of 


some 


3 misguided ac comptice s have taken | 
spring-t 

The nett bag to date has 
been three native 


traps all over 


fowls, one dog, two 


goats and a sprained ankle, all of which 
have required compensation in varying 


degree, 


whilst the presence of these 
traps has made non-combatants uncom- 


monly nervous when traversing familiar 


routes aiter 


dark. 


George goes out 


shooting every evening, hitherto harm 


lessly, 


has sug 


save for that unlucky goat, 
gested that if might be a good 


and 


thing to take his platoon out into the 


} 


say nk 


sanitary inspector. 

The best skin of all came into camp 
about a week ago. I pointed it out to 
| George, and he immediately opened 


negotiati 





ni 
sense of h 






was 


part with t 


wore, and 


a really effective rug all Se ee ee eee 
the skins must be of one species, he is! But George is rather particular. He 
convinced he can do it on his head and/has at last mpresst 1 on his varie 
scorns my suggestion of a patchwork | friends that the e requires must 
quilt be comparat vely 1 n and that it is 
The main difficulty is that he cannot | essential t] should be least moder- 
quite make up his mind which par- | ately complete. One ho 76a tag 
ticular type of buck he will collect. At s permissible, but a skin so perfor- 
the moment he has accumulated the|ated as to resemble a ] ake knitted 
externals of one du ker, one baboon, « neis \ $ diately disq lified 
reedbuck, one rabbit (nearly blown t Unfortunately ou African neig 
pieces), one goat (shot by George in| bours have a fondness fo1 making as- 
mistake for something else—he doesn’t | surance trebly sure when they kill 
know what), and one Kaffin dog, shot by ja hing; its present stocks “being | 
me for stealing our fowls and pressed therefore pronounced ur suitable the | 
on an unwilling George as evidence | Distric t, lure d by the promise of ‘eam 
of his superior officer's anxiety to be| money, has gone h unting . droves 
helpful. . > much so that V; Blerk, our local | 
The entire collection is making its|big-game hunter. sent in a friendly | 
noisome presence felt in George's hut, he day p inting 
whither I consigned it after a prolonged as endangered, 1 ot 


search of the orderl, 
took to be the putrefying _ corpse of 
rat had revealed George's 


m for what 


iV-ToC 


ot 


l 


treasures | 





ies 


yut 


on 


pame destroyed 
ac- | 
saused to the buck 





i blame her 

| garment 
The ce 
fr Ww 

tk Vv 

are 

| Dr 

(sreeh Da 





se in the immediate v 
thing « 
incurring t 


bhne 


ns with the owner, 
tive lady of mature years and a keen 
umour, judging by her remarks 
when she finally grasped what George 
driving 


at. 

he very fine 
af 

really 


ou see, it 


i bush with the view of getting some prac 
tice at 
The 


moving targets. 

idea of Nur 
'l'wo Platoon wandering 
about the wild, in 
ing in rapid fire every 
time something stirs in 
the grass, strikes me as 
highly undesirable, and 
I have been quite fi 
about it. 

In the meantime 
skins George has ac 
quired are rapidl: 
making themselves un- 
pleasantly obvious, and 
[ am inclined to 


iber 


lulg- 


m 


thy | 
think 


there must be some- 
thing wrong with his 
methods of curing. | an 
quite sure that, if he 
ever collects sufficient 
of one kind to make 
even a tippet for his 


mother, she 


admiring 


will be unable to wear 
it with any degree 
comfort to herself or 


cinity, 
f the risk she will run 


displeasure of t 


portly 


But would t 
koodoo skin Shie 


c uld 


was 


she 


no 


scarcely 
her o1 ly 


one 


id custon 
ata play was observed 
School, when th K 

1 Terence’s ‘1 ! 


/ Paper. 
[t seems a pity to dis 
k | centuries 


regard TERENCE 


id custom of writing in Lati 





the | 





ol | 


he local | 


ite 


} 
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Man. 
ECONOMICS FOR THE 
Daughter of Ditto. “But, DADDY, HOW LOVELY! AND HAVE THEY GOT THE THEME-SONG FOR IT YET?” 


Wife of Public 
VIEWS ON NATIONAL 


“You 'LL 


RESOLVED.... 


THE wind of the winter is blowing, 
The world is barren and chill, 
And it looks very much like snowing 
And I am exceedingly ill ; 
But I will arise in the morning-— 
I swore last night that I would 
And follow out every warning 
(Given to me for my go d. 


Pride shall depart with December, 
And sin with the world that is dead 
And to-morrow I shail remembei 
That there must be bran in the bread 
shall look upon war with loathing, 
A sorry and old dispute, 
I shall wear warm underclothing 
And eat more fish and fruit. 


— 


My hours of work shall be shortei 
‘And fewer my vain regrets; 

[ shall drink more stout and porte: 
And, smoke more cigarettes ; 

I shall learn, if possible, Piato’s 
Dia Ogue s off by heart, 

And dine upon mashed potatoes, 
And do what I can for Art. 





— | lh 


— 


LIGHTED TO 
‘TALKIES.’ ” 


HEAR, DARLING, 


THAT YOUR FATHER HAS BEEN 


ASKED TO GIVE HIS 


will spend for the sake of the nation | I will give to the poor man money, 


And save for the nation’s need, 
will goggle at aviation 

While cursing the lust for speed ; 
will gain more vitamin gumption 
By browsing the lettuce’s leaf, 
will lower my meat consumption, 
[ will buy mere English beef. 


will write no word at random, 

In the little book I have bought 
shall make a memorandum 

To have my memory taught ; 
will travel to every lecture 

Upcen every subject known, 
‘rom insects to architecture, 

By tube and by microphone. 


will journey to foreign places, 

[ will see my own land first, 

will buy myself new braces, 

For one of the clasps has burst; 
will try to be nice to my neighbour, 
[ will keep my eye on the ball, 

will study the wants of Labour 

And the woes of Capital 


will eat New Zealand honey, 
[ will burn more gas and coal, 





[ will feed at the Cosmopole; 
1 will use an electric cooker, 
I will ride about on a horse, 
| L will couple the mind of a Hooker 


With the heart of a WInBeRForRCE ' 


} 
(nd, whether or no I am better 


By the time that the year has run, 


I shall feel that every letter 


Of the white man's task was done; 


Gentler and calmer and wiser 

And fatter by far round the waist 
By the slogan of each adviser, 

[ shall feel I am not disgraced! 








The Fledgling. 
} Monrus Fries Aton: 
i 
in Wreck 

AmonG THEM 


ViCIURES 


| [Two Ornprxs . 


| Orpens of the storm, in fact. 


+6 GIFT SUGGESTION, 


Pain oF Braces rx Case.” 


. 


‘In case,” no doubt, of emergency. 


| 
| Notice in Strand Hosier’s Window. 


Evor. 


eadline in Evening Paper. 


Headlines in Daily Paper. 
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NEW ARRIVAL 
AGAINST THI 


FINDING HIMSELE 
IDEA OF 


“THE NURSERY TIMES.” 
Tae Book Cvuproarp. 


In the last few months there | 


SURROUNDED 1 PERFECI 
‘AULD ACQUAINTANC! 


issued from the Press the customary | 


flood of Books for Girls” and ** Books 
for Boy 3” (st ,and these volumes h ive 
been thoughtlessly bought up by well- 
meaning but indiscriminating aunts 
and uncles and distributed widely over 
the nurseries of the nation. It will be 
our object, as in past years at this 
season, to help our readers to sift tl 
grain from the ch: 
of review 


1€ 
appears below 


Miss Paula Dorchester’s Good-niqht 
Stortes we found entertaining enough at 
first, but the or succumbed half- 
way through to the fault, alt too com- 
mon among writers of this kind of book 
of introducing the didactic note. F 


1 
aut! 


who removed the insides from a whole 
box of mince-pies and then carefully 
replaced the empty shells in the box, is 
highly ingenious. But the account of 
what subsequently happened to Peter, 


iff, and our first series | 


| fertile 


A, i 
yr | 
instance the story of Naughty Peter 


with its sharply-pointed moral, is sheer | like this sort of thing it is no doubt 
bathos. Miss Dorchester must study not 


i to bl] ! 


\ LUE Lo tpympgapees 


- 


STRANGE?S 


BEING FORGOT 


artistic 


effects in this way 


[pswicl 3 t her pi = 


tentious volume, The Story of the Motor 
Car, is assuredly not, as 

its author, “‘ A book for the boy about to 
i€ave sche ( | Weare not le ar whether 


+} } 


( 
the totalsumof Mr. Ipswich’sknowledge | 


y, the principle of 
ion engine or the relative effici- 
ency of different methods of transmis- 


n sented by what 


sion 18 repre 


he has to 
ay in this book, or whether he is deli- 


e 

berately “writing down” to a publ Cc 

which can scarcely exist tside his own 
The book might 

c a iew boys abs ul 

three or four years of age who want a 

hrst prim 

I 


ront 
car, Dut it 


imagination. 


onceivably interest 


he subject of the motor- 
hopelessly inadequate as 


9 seri i k 4 In | ) 
a serious book for the intelligent boy of 


The Fift at St 
Oxford, is the usual 
school st ry ior g 


} 
i shins, 


Fiaq l 
type of suga 
and for those who 


HARIVARL 





JOINS 


| 
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AULD LANG SYNE ON NEW YEAR'S EVE IN THE ALPS. 


FEEBLY IN THI GENERAL PROTEST 


nteresting enough, 
cross swords with Miss (or is it Mrs. ? 
Oxford over her school slang. 
the expressions used by the girls of St 


3ut we must really 


} 


Hall 


| Figs in this book are glaring anachron- 


i 


the internal- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


described by|isms, and scarcely one has not been 


| 


hopelessly démodé in the best schools | 


for at least two terms. 


In The Far Trail Mr. Leonard Royal 


ihas written another fine book for boys. 


Mr. Royal has the notable gift of writ- 
We commend the 
| book not only for the excellence of its 


ing up to his public. 


story but for the daring of its syntax. 


We greatly relished Mr. Royal’s care- 


free indulgence in split infinitives. 


Glancingthrough theillustrated books 
we find the usual tendency to put, so to 


7 


speak, all the best of the goods in the 


shop-window. Most of these 


’ 


' 


for himself with srayons or paints. 


as in pre- 
vious years, start off with every picture 
in colour, but tail off disappointingly into 
m , by Rhoda | uninteresting black-and-white sketches 
gary; which the reader must perforce colour 
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1930 CALLING, 


THE NEW YEAR SUMMONS THE FIVE NATIONS TO THE NAVAL CONFERENCE IN LONDON. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tuesday, December 17th.—Their Lord- 
ships passed from the Mental Treatment 
Bill to the Road Traffic Bill with an 
ease that made their conjunction sig- 
nificant. Lord Corrennam’s plea for 
motor-cops “in suitable vehicles” to 
patrol the roads, though Lord RussEun 
found it unacceptable, received the joint 
support of Lord Bansury and Lord 
Hower. Noble and elderly lords looked 
on aghast at the spectacle of Lord Ban- 
BuRY solemnly advocating that two 
engines of destruction should speed 
where one sped before. 

Mr. Granam moved the Second Read- 
ing of the Coal Bill in a speech of an 
hour and forty minutes, in which he 
never once looked at a note or lost the 
thread of his lucid discourse. It was 
. conciliatory rather than a fighting 
speech, as might be expected, seeing 
that the Bill’s main purpose—the re- 
gaining of foreign markets for British 
| coal by the setting up of a rationalising 
and price-fixing ring—primarily con- 
cerns persons identified with the two 
parties opposite. 

No olive branches, it is true, were 
extended to the Conservatives, but then 
the Conservatives had not tabled an 
Amendment setting out any particulars 
of the Bill to which they especially 
took exception. 

It was otherwise with Sir Hrrsert 
Samurn. He stated quite explicitly the 
two matters wherein the Bill must be 
amended if it was to get Liberal sup- 
port. ‘There must be definite provisions 
in this Bill or another Bill for the com- 
pulsory amalgamation of the industry 
and not merely to organise marketing, 
and the Bill must contain proper safe- 
cuards of the consumers’ interests. 

Mr. Granam had explained that 
amalgamation under the Bill was left 
the subject of future investigations by 
a Committee, and that the public would 
be safeguarded by his projected Con- 

| sumers’ Council. The Liberals demanded 
something more explicit, and it was 
clear that they have only to insist on 
it to get it. 

Sir Hersert emphasised the fact 
that once the uneconomic mine got its 
quota it immediately got a statutory 
interest in survival and an enhanced 
value. You might give an organ-grinder 
sixpence to go away, but if he got a 
statutory right to play in front of your 
premises it would cost a deal more than 
sixpence to get rid of him. 

Colonel Lanr-Fox described Sir Hrr- 
BERT’S speech as “devastating,” but 
failed to be very devastating on his 
own account, and Mr. Ben Turner 
played his appointed réle of assistant 
olive-branch waver with amiable brevity. 
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Wednesday, December 18th. —The 
First CoMMISSIONER OF WorKS received 
unsympathetically a suggestion that 
should 


our “Fidos” have unleashed 


DECAYED 
MINEOWNERS 
BENEVOLENT 

PUN 





THE 
Mr. 


UNCANNY SCOT. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM. 

access to the Royal Parks. “I also 
think that every flower should have its 
right to bloom,” he retorted when it 
was suggested that every dog should 
have his day in the Park. 





(THE 


FLORA FLOWER GODDESS), 

“IT also think that every flower should have 
its right to bloom.”—Mr. Lansnury. 

They are calling it the Plaza-Tory 
Party now, but whether the painful inci- 
| dent about to be recorded must really be 
Batpwin’s habit (which 





| ascribed to Mr. 


RIVARL 
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some allege) of leading his regiment from 
behind is not clear. Suffice it that last 
night, when the call to arms came (the 
occasion being Sir Gervais Renrovun’s 
motion for leave to introduce a Bill to 
enable the Government to implement 
Mr. Batpwin’s General Strike pledge 
that there should be no victimization), 
nearly half the regiment had run away. 
As a result the motion (which thirty 
Liberals voted for) was lost by seven- 
teen votes, and the House went on 
record as approving, instead of con- 
demning, the vengeful tactics of the 
Socialist-run Hull Corporation. 

After a high-minded and mildly- 
worded motion of Mr. Fenner Brock- 
way, there followed asymposium of kind 
words about India, the only person to 
come under the lash of unkind eriticism 
(wielded by Mr. Wrepawoop Benn) 
being the absent Lord RorHerMERs, 

Thursday, December 19th. Lord 
ARnoLp, moving the Second Reading 
of the Unemployment Insurance Bill 
in the Lords, observed somewhat airily 
that it was of no consequence whether 
the unemployed were supported by the 
ratepayers or the taxpayers. Of course 
it was all nonsense to suggest that 
high taxation was a burden on industry. 
Moreover the Bill was merely intended 
to ‘“‘undo the mischief done to the 
Unemployment Fund by the late Gov- 
ernment.” 

Lord LONDONDERRY approached the 
Bill, which he said he would not ask 
their Lordships to reject, in sorrow 
rather than in anger, enumerating six 
particulars in which it appeared to be 
unsatisfactory, but giving nounqualified 
approval to the rest of it. Lord Brav- 
CHAMP also offered support ‘ without 
enthusiasm,” while Lord Mencnerr 
propounded a new line of criticism, 
pointing out that, as the statistics 
showed that there was not likely to be 
any juvenile employment, contributions 
were apparently to be collected from 
the young merely to help make the 
Fund solvent. 

The House heard with great satisfac- 
tion that the Kina would open the Five 
Power Conference, which will be staged 
in the Royal Gallery of the House of 
Lords on January 21. 

Lieut.-Col. Brown introduced a Bill to 
strengthen the Importation of Plumage 
(Prohibition) Act, 1921. Fine feathers, 
it seems, are still making fine birds— 
except perhaps in the political aviary. 

The conclusion of the Coal Bill Second 
Reading debate provided the House with 
its first and last thrill of the session. 
The Bill was carried by a majority of 
eight, this margin being secured by 
the perhaps calculated abstention from 
the Lobby of five Liberals and the sup- | 
port of the Government by two others. | 
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It was a Pyrrhic victory, a mere staving 
off of defeat pending a Liberal-Labour 


treaty, and the wrathful trumpetings of | 


the Epirote king’s elephants were ade- 
quately reproduced by Mr. MacDonatp's 
henchmen as Mr. Luoyp Grorce’s pol- 
ished lance probed their sensitive skins. 


Indeed, it is suggested that if the} 


Liberal Leader had merely rattled his 
weapon in the Government's composite 
face instead of drawing it across defence- 
less portions of the ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


and the Mrxrister oF Mrvxes, surrend: r| 


would have heen immediate. As it is, 


| the healing hand of Christ- 





| He condemned the quota 


mas must pave the way to 
a better understanding and 
the Government's accept- 
anceof Mr. Luoyp GrorGu’s 
four points. 

Meanwhile the Conserva- 
tive leaders had rallied the 
forces that had showed no 
stomach for the fight on the 
previous day, and, either by 
beating them with the flat 
of their Whipsor less drastic 
methods, had led all but a 
small handful into the fray. 
To some of them it was not 
a new sensation to ‘make 
their oriflamme that day the 
standard of Luoyp GrorGe.” 

Mr. Lioyvn GrorGe, in a 
speech that left no doubt of 
his supremacy in the House 
as a fighting front-bencher, 
charged the Government 
with having produced a Bill 
dictated at every point by 
the coal-owners, driving 
home his arguments with 
such skill that the ranks 
of Tuscany almost forgot 
that they must not cheer. 


system as hamstringing the 
good mines and giving a 
vested interest to the worth- 
less ones, as boosting prices 
for the benefit of the coal- 
owners instead of protect- 
ing the consumer from exploitation, and 
as putting 3s. 6d. a ton on the price 
of the coal required for British indus- 
tries, “already white with anemia,” 
in order that their foreign rivals might 
buy exported British coal cheaper. Mr. 
GranaM had said in his speech that he 
was a Scot. He, Mr. Luoyp Georce. 
could not believe that anything so un- 
canny ever came out of Scotland. It 
was an incredibly bad Bill and no an- 
swer to the points put by himself and 
Sir Herbert Samvet could redeem its 
outstanding viciousness in their eyes. 

_ The rest of the debate was a mere 
tiding over of the time that must elapse 


The Piu 
TO SAFEGI 


| before the House divided. Even Mr 











Mr. THOMAS, MR 


HOR THE LONDON CHARIVARL 


tive intentions in respect of the Safe. 
guarding, McKenna and other duties, 
He took obvious pride in reiterating 
that uncertainty must always attend 
a tariff policy, and the Conservatives, 
accustomed to dissembling their love, 
forgot to retort that 





| CHuRCHILL’s speech was that of a per- 
former who knows that it 1s not his 
imelight, and the Priwe Minister in 
| reply gracefully accept ed the Right Hon. 
|Member for Epping as a convenient 
| punching - bag at which to aim the 
loentlemanly blows he clearly shrank| 
from aiming at Mr 
lall too minatory chin. 


NS | 


a tariff plus 


| free trade plus unemployment. 


Members poured into their Lobbies| It is the legitimate business of the 


I 





Lioyp GrorGe’s| uncertainty might still be preferable to | 


really wondering what the outcome| Opposition to send the Government | 
° ‘ ] 


t 


if 


1emselves why those ardent individ-| plumage removed, but as a means of 
nalists, Messrs. Runcray and Harrrs,| extracting a few more pin feathers a 
debate on Egypt could have 
been improved upon. Sir 
\usTEN CHAMBERLAIN had 


with gloomy forebodings— 


season—and his 
plea, that the Government 
whicl 
faith in the man on the spot 
in India might well have 
paid some attention to the 
man on the spot in Egypt, 
was impaired by the fact 
that Sir Austen himself 
had had oceasion to reject 
Lord Lioyn’s advice. 

Mr. Antsaur Henpersoy, 
fortified, one may suspect, 
by the admirable speech 


LODON, emerged from the 
encounter with his plumage 
relatively intact. 

Tuesday, December 24th 
The House found plenty of 
entertainment in a wordy 
duel between the Ca AnceL- 
LOR OF THE EXCHEQUER and 
his predecessor, which may 
have been pantomime stuff, 
as Mr. SNowDEN intimated, 
COCKATOOS. though some of the thwacks 
ked Fowls, “PITY SOMEONE DOESN'T BRING IN A BILL 
ARD PLUMAGE (HOME-GROWN).” 

BEN TURNER AND Miss BONDFIELD. wind. “Squanderer! 
shouted Mr. CHuRcCHILL. 
“Waster!” retorted Mr. Svowpen, and 
so forth, pot-and-kettlewise, to the 
cem The House | House’s great enjoyment, no general 
gave no other indications of exceptional | concern being felt for the corpse of the 
industry beyond a certain liveliness of taxpayer, which, like the body of the 
manner w hich culminated in a general | ancient TarQuin, merely gate the pro- 
request that the Minister or ScoTLanp | tagonists something to fight about. It 
houid re-read a particularly long-| was an equal exchange of back-chat 
winded answer on a peculiarly involved | between two rival squandermaniacs 
and uninteresting topic. The Pamer washing their Treasury linen together 
MINISTER answered soothingly and with | in public —————————— 
some skill Sir Lampert Warp’s invita- | Erratum 
tion to ra implement the pledge given by | Mr. Punch regrets that in the hall- 
his predecessor after the General Strike | yearly Index in his last issue he attri- 
that there should be no victimisation :” | buted “The Anglo-American Entente” 
and the CuaxceLior made a far from|to Mr. J. D. ANDREWS Its author was 
soothing statement about his prospec- |Mr. W.S GILBERT. , 


had given such a Bill the negative ap- 
proval of neutrality. 
Monday, December 23rd. 








would be, and poured out again asking | home with a maximum of its gaudy | 


perforce to content himself | 


for which this is not the | 


obvious 


lately protested its | 


made during the Lords’ de- | 
bate by Lord Grey or Fat- | 


suggested that there was | 
more in the bladders than | 
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“WELL, SIR, 
* OH, NO—NOTHING 
AND I WANT A SHILLING 


Moneylender. 
Client. 
APPROVE, 


WHAT 
LIKE 


NEW YEAR’S EVE: SETTLING UP. 

Bingo and I have been having a heart 
to- heart talk this evening. In my best 
‘“‘ Heavy Master” manner I called Bingo 


| and showed him the entry in VJ "hitaker’ 8 


Almanack which reads: “‘ Dog and estab- 
lishment licences renewable.” 

Bingo showed his opinion of that by 
getting a firm grip of Whitaker and 
proceeding to‘‘kill him dead.” I heaped 
reproaches on his head, and he retired 


| under a chair and lay there with tears 
| (almost) streaming down his cheeks. 


| which he laid at my feet. 


After about thirty seconds he bounded 
out again, magically possessed of a ball, 
To prevent 
further interruption I put the ball on 


| the top of the bookcase (which he 


| always regards as a dirty trick) and 
resumed the sitting. 

We tackled the Profit and Loss 
Account. 


I told him severely that the outlook 
was serious. I spared him some of the 
smaller items, but I felt bound to dwell 
upon such outstanding features as— 


One pair of sp cClar les, complete t d, 
with case,entirely chewedup 2 2 O 
Subsequent visits to Vet ; . 8 

One inner tube of bicycle, slit 
half the way round cine 10 6 

One cushion totally worried to 
death 1 5 0 
£5 5 O 
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THAT. 
TO CUT 





OR THE LON 

















THE NEW POOR. 
AMOUNT YOU 


REQUIRE? FIVE 
You SEF, MY SON 
HIM OFF WITH.’ 


‘Here Bingo interposed with a heart- 
rending cry, and I thought his better 
feelings were touched, but I found he 
was woefully contemplating the top of 
the bookcase. 

[ sternly continued the rehearsal of his 
misdoings, refusing to be side-tracked, 
and so gravely did I speak of the occa- 
sions when he had mutilated The Times 
and chased the Buff Orpingtons at 
“The Nook” that he really became 
very dejected, and Bingo’s dejection, 
though rare, is profound. 

“Now,” I said severely, “can you 
honestly maintain that 7s. 6d. will be well 
and sensibly spent on you to-morrow ?” 

Bingo was speechless. His ears re- 
mained at half-cock and his tail drooped 
pathetically. After a moment or two 
I mentally relented. Up sprang Bingo, 
though I had not spoken a word or 
moved a muscle, 

When he had completely washed my 
neck and face, with special attention to 
my ears, he dashed to the bookcase and 
awaited my attention with unbounded 
self-assurance. 

That was half-an-hour ago, and now 
at my feet he sleeps the sleep of the 
carefree unjust. 

And there is one more item to be 
entered in the accounts—a broken 
coffee-cup—but as the clocks happened 
to be striking twelve we have agreed to 





carry it forward. 


DON a. H. ARIV ARI 


"UNDRED ? 
IS ABOUT TO MARRY A YOUNG WOMAN OF 








A THOUSAND?” 


WHOM I DO NOT 


THE YOUNG CHRISTMAS-TREE. 
Like peacocks enchanted, 
Like snapdragons bright, 
Aloft see her planted, 
Her candles alight ; 
With parcels she dangles 
And star-dusted fruits, 
And she’s winky with spangles 
Right down to her roots. 
When the lights are diminished 
That twinkled and shone, 
When parties are finished 
And all the guests gone, 
Please never to chop her 
That starrily stood, 
But take her and pop her 
Back safe in the wood. 


So, when days are behind you 
(Like butterflies’ wings), 

She ‘ll always remind you 
Of crackers and things— 

You that lean on stick-handles 
And simply hate snow, 

But who lighted her candles 
In long, long P. RB. C. 


ago, 








“ Berlin taxi-drivers who have a knowledge 
of foreign languages will henceforth wear arm- 
lets indicating their linguistic capabilities.” 

Sunday Paper. 
Those without armlets will continue, as 
in the past, to indicate their linguistic 
capabilities on payment of the exact 
legal fare. 
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AT THE CIRCUS. 
OLYMPIA. 

Aw institution by now, this Circus of ally must be seen to be believed. 
Mr. Bertram Mitts; and Christmas is | 
no longer to be a proper London Christ- | 


| 
| 
} 


was made by the whole troupe weaving 
a moving maze of paper streamers with 


| 


mas without it. Parents or guardians, | 
uncles, aunts and benevolent old gentle- | 
men, please note that the Borough | 
Fathers of Kensington have selected 
Christmas-week to heave up the road- | 
way outside Olympia co that an extra 
ten minutes must be allowed if the 
frantic young in their charge are to be | 
in time. This is important, as no turn 
can be missed without regret. 

Each one will place the items in an 
order of merit dictated by his prejudices. 
For myself I will vote first for the grave 
handsome Senor Dr VascoNcELLos 
who, with the proud carriage of a medi- 
wval knight and a seat which would 
have delighted Colonel McTaaaar 
put his noble bay gelding, Dynamite 
through all the feats of the haute école, 
and in spite of a rather dismayingly en- 
ergetic and impulsive band, made him 
pace and dance to astonishing 








JULD HAVE RECi 
LONSDALI 


LH DOwT 


an 

—SH 
LORD 
LADIES. 


iVED A BOUQUET FROM 
LIKE ALL THE OTHER 


I am never quite comfortable when 


the nobler animals are made to yk 
foolish by their trainers, but the three 
wise -] young elephants, unde: 


] 
e at 
the 


] 


iO 


-~ LOOKING 
the direction of 
NELSON, 
will be set to more dignified tasks. 
large waterprooi 


‘ B, 


A 
sheet spread for the 
turn tl Bronetts” raised 


4 
our hopes v 
There a& universal appeal to the 
| risible faculty in the spectacle of men, 
|whether in clown’s fustian o1 
| maculate evening-dress, being drenched 


ot ie ur 
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ng of generously-filled 
buckets of (we hope) warm water. The 
“Bronetis” are indeed diverting clowns, 
and good nonsense with air-balloons 
and other simple but exquisite funni- 
new antics of an inconceivable absurdity | ments drew roars of laughter from the 
to fill out his caricature of Cuaruiz| most hardened critics and othersuperior 
CuaPiin with an invention that rivals | persons. . 

the ingenious and well-beloved original. | 


vi ee a ee 1; 
THIS CHARMING SPANISH DANCER maladroit handli 
variety of rhythms. The second place | 
must, I think, go to an old favourite, | 
“Carnie” Rivets, who has devised 


*The Sixteen Lancashire Lassies,” 
SaM, in his Chinese Revue, with its| lighted us with their well-timed steps 
| colour and movement which would de-| and solid beauty ; and certainly the heart 

light a painter and the amazing skill of | flew to the mouth as one saw the skater 


an admirable showman—and his clever | her partner, precariously holding to his 
compatriots. One of his young ladies, | neck by her instep, assisted by centri- 
graced with the beauty of both East fugal force, and performing meanwhile 
and West, danced with entirely Western | in that position the never too easy evo- 
technique some entirely Western trifle | lution—the splits. A spectacle more 
with such grace and skill as to make| astonishing than pleasing, perhaps : 
us wish she had chosen something from | “The Musical Andreus” exploited th 
her own country’s treasure-house of] comic possibilities of the egg, the trom- 
lovely things. A really beautiful picture | bone, the siphon and theslipped denture 


t 
if 








|a grace and precision which quite liter- | 


determined ADELE | 
no doubt, as they grow old, | 


were duly fulfilled. 


im- | 


with water through the deliberately | 





And the third, I think, to Lone Tack | parading smartly with one missing, de- 


the juggling of the head of the troupe—| La Harr, swung to the horizontal by | 





VARI. 
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and gave us a skipping exhibition of ad- 
mirable virtuosity, and—good heavens ! 
[ am forgetting our old friends the 
callous Humsti and the longsuffering 
Bumsti, whose miraculously calculated 
misfortunes with ladders, tables and 
chairs always fill us with delight. 

Of course we had the famous Scrv- 
MANN horses, with Herr Ernst on his 
clever stallion in command—the six 
beautiful brown geldings and the white 
and dapple grey Arabs or semi-Arabs 
and for those who have strong nerves 
| there was the aerial display of the com- 
| bined troupes, “The Flacoris, Collins, 
| Kiewnings, Welsons and Balzers” 
l|amazing affair. 
| That nothing should be missing to 
ithe glory of the occasion we had a 
|real live Lorp Mayor trying to speak 
|against the combined clamour of roar- 
jing wheels, champed bits, trumpet: 
|}and talk with a fortitude and resolution 
| that promises well for the City during 
his year of office, and Lord Lonspatr’s 
| frequent presentation of bouquets to th: 
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DISCORD IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE BROTHERS BRONETT. 


ladies of the various troupes. “ Bett: 
|than ever” doesn’t seem an exagge! 
|ated estimate. T 


The Italian Ambassador will presid 
at a Lecture on the Italian Exhibition, 
» be given by Mr. Coniins Baker at 
D, Park Lane, on January 14th, at 
9.30 P.M.,in aid of the Mothercraft Train 
|ing Society, of which the Duchess « 
| YorKis President. Tickets (one guinea 
| can be obtained from Lady Dawson 0} 
| Penn, 32, Wimpole t, W.1. 


oi oti 
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Precautions that Hardly Seem Necessary. 

| “A short programme of carols, sung by th 
Masked Carol Singers, will be broadeast fron 
the London Studio to-night.” —Daily Pape r. 
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Office-Boy. “ PLEASE, SiR, CAN I HAVE 


Employer. “GRANDMOTHER GOING TO BE BURIED, I SUPPOSE? ” | 


Boy. ““ No, SUR—MARRIED.” 


THE BATTLE OF BOAR’S HILL. 


On the Hill whose sweet seclusion, innocent of formal 
parks, 

Fosters in a fine profusion poets and prosodiarchs, 

Recently I had a vision, as I strolled along its heights, 


| Featuring with rare precision unimaginable sights. 


For I saw at closest quarters the supreme and final stand 
Made by the devout supporters of the Laws of Metroland, 
Crashing and colliding head-on in a closely tangled swarm, 
In the mood of Armageddon, with the enemies of Form, 


Homer I beheld surrounded by Digammas stout and 
strong 

As he resolutely bounded deep into the battle-throng, 

While Stmoniwes (the Cean), victor of a hundred fights, 

Darkened all the empyrean with his awful epitrites. 


Ranged against these ancient “ heavies,” charging resolutely 
up 

Came the light free-lancing levies lauded by The Times 
Tit. Supp., 

Filled with energy unsleeping, bursting with offensive pep, 

Though incapable of keeping any of their feet in step. 


Unencumbered by Cesura, in Elision’s arts untried, 
With belligerent bravura they intrepidly defied 
Dreadful tripodies advancing on their triplicated shanks 
And provocatively prancing in the manner of the Manx. 

















—s 
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RE 
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THE DAY OFF TO-MORROW TO GO TO 


Still the votaries of Freedom, champions of untrammelled 
verse, 

Like the Ishmaelites of Edom, hard to conquer or coerce, 

Faced the Trochee and Iambus in the stark relentless way 

That an uncontrolled West Ham bus treats the poor 
pedestrian jay. 





Fiercer grew the fight and faster; I may here observe that I 
Narrowly escaped disaster as the Strophes thundered by, 
And a catalectic Cretic, with an anacrustic zest 

Utterly asynartetic, barged into my blameless breast. 


All in vain did Emendation, erudite and heavenly maid, 
By the art of restoration seek to lend her healing aid, 
And apply her vast resources to repair the shattered lines 
Of the academic forces of the Dons and the Divines. 


Only could the embattled legions be persuaded to retire 

When the Ruler of these regions ordered them to cease 
their fire, 

And on every stricken chief a liberal allowance poured 

Of the “liquid syna!epha” in his hygienic hoard. 











“Forure Queen or Itaty ts Lover or Music. 

‘ But, though I practise four hours a day, I have been going to 
| school,’ the princess told me, ‘to the Esole Superieure de Jeunes 
| Fillies (high school for young ladies) in Brussels.’”"—Canadian Paper. 


Music is very popular just now with the Jeunes Choses 





Radieus2s of Brussels. 
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| makers, Messrs. J. Hickory 


| declined somewhat and was 
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es eg aay { —Much exc elle nt tomfool ery |and the Throne Room: incidents con- 
AT THE PANTOMIME. iby King and Queen in the Kitchen of fused in my crowded memory, but all 
‘Tue Steerisc Bescry | the Roval Palace, with flat-irons, sewing: | very magnificent. Of the musical num- 
HE OSOLEEris bBAUiA D woyai : 31 I 
Devay Lase nachines, motor-horn bulbs, and the |bers of this Part, Rudolph’s idiotic 
T - sph : I ton imes tthe ke in the best tradi ition. ‘* Baa Be ia, Baa, Moo, ity ea ’ and 

His latest of the pantomimes at the | 1ke-—1b tn 


Prince Florizel’s softly sen- 
timental “U shes the Spell 


amousold Kinicrew-But 
house of Drury Lane scems I~ 


















t ; [ leplorable of the Moon,” were the most 
‘ , 1. despite deplo l \ 

libert cae Ww 't é an successful. You will note 
: iberties taken with the an- : 

: bose nats by the book that the Prince has appeared 
i i cient leg rend ¥y the bDoos- 


before his time upon the 


| Woop, F. V. Maxweut scene, and while the Prin- 
| Someumpand Junie Write, cess and Court sleep their 
“pep aeeraianacgpss oy WE ee hundred-years sleep Father 
| tea al aueen °. Cadiiiele Time, “the bloke with the 
nn: Sih wast: Sis aneeel egg-boiler,” makes a special 


arrangement for him so that 


ragged in parts: will, I heappears unchanged before 
think, be the better for some the thorn barriers of the 
| drastic excisions. And i Tangled Wood in Act I. 


these burried days bebody 
wants to sit in a theatre fo 


from the ‘Tangled 
four hours on end, however 


(Scene 8) to the awakening 





| comfort: the seats. This of the Court (Scene 9) we 
thea see the King bearded like 
ot Rip Van Winkle and his 


royal mate, visibly aged and 
covered with cobwebs and 
fungi—further Liberti 8 with 
the legend, to be suffered 
gladly enough. A long | 
terpolation by Mr. ( 


MELVIN, ] ten 


iawn- is 


as a 





star strongly resembling a 
certain French expert, was, 
lied by he however excellent in itself, 
(Mr. G. S. Menvix}: good Prince Flerizel (Miss Luan Davies) conte j the early too long and too irrelevant 
fooling and an admirable re ¢ } steep of Princess B (Miss EvE GRA “THIS for comfort. 
transformation scen sless- Aap goeiigell Ral ast BUSINESS. 1’ D BETTER SLIP OFF AND Scene 10—The Frontier 
ings byGoodandcursesby papers rasa of Toyland—a charming 
Bad ka Scene 5.—Movre good nonsense in the | desig sn, with = ce Flori tuneful 
Scene "2.—Bea ity's Garden, with| Royal Backyard with the Queen and | * Jus’ Keepin’ On” (by Mr. ‘Au XANDER 
Beauty (Miss Eve Gray). now grown °P, Rud ph and a wireless, beer and pork | PHILLIPs). 
and a bevy of pretty wenches, serving- | pies. | Scene 11.—A most ingenious and 
maids, nurses, local pe: santry; and, just} Scenes 6 and 7.—Beauty’s Boudoir | original affair—Meccanoland, with the 
when you are saying to yourzelf what |c hil dren aforementioned now turned 
| an adini iirable assembly of talent an nd | fe i into precocio us tumblers. 
comeliness, there appear some sixteen A 


| Scene 12.—A blank in my memory. 
| Scene 13.—An abbreviated Harle- 
f ses in a Railws ay-Statir »n—Clown, 
Pantaloon, Poker, Sausages, King and 
Queen. U streditionn! but not unamus- 
ing—though attention was necessarily 
beginning to flag and the too hard- 
worked principal comedians showed 
signs of fatigue. 
Scene 14.—More trials for 


trim taut dancing-maidens who put 
the others, not ungallantly or selfishly, 
in the shade. Why, the “Tiller Girls,” of | 
course! Any show with these artistes 
in it is sure of success. 

Remarkable also the ¢ 
some forty-odd extremely energetic | 
children—Cuirassiers of the Guard— | 
yelping in native accents wild (cuttable | 
with knife) the song of the Royal Bri- 
gade. A roaring success. 

Scene 3.—Fooling in a wine-cellar by 
that quietly fatu us comfortable come i. | 
ian, Jay Laur eR (Rudolph the Reckless), 
Prince Florizel’s page; so far mistaken | 
for the Prince. Prince Fiorizel {Miss | 
Lavian Davies) has already graced the | 
garden scene and is all that a fairy 
prince should be in dress and beari ing— 


appearance of | 


Beauty, 


Haunted Tower. 

Scenes 15 and 16.—Rescue and re- 
joicings, with wedding-bells and march 
of vociferous Guards, now habited in 
\shining silver. A very good show in- 
ese Spec tacle brilliant, humour ade- 
| quate, music tuneful, dancing : agile 
| B.S. —Good heavens! I have forgotten 
|e 
| 








| 
| 
with a pretty mezzo-so yr | WAKING BEAUTIES, Miss Cuartce Harpwicke, a delightful 
« y er 'y 
iidldicletion. y prano and clear a he King . MR. JAMES Cralc. | com édienne, better than her part 
wich ; The Queen Mr. G.8, Metvix. | Trixie, the Princess's maid. 1 





| carried by the Bad Fairy to the Witch's | 


Act II.—Passing rapidly | 


Vood | 


|Tom Watts with stage-plays having 
| a theological, mystical or metaphysical 
| basis, 
| that some deep note of serious intention 
| in Mr. Frank Harvey’s The Last Enemy 

urged him to finances and produce this 
| interesting if rather unconvincing play 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“The Last Exemy” (Fortune). 
One does not somehow connect Mr. 


and therefore one must suppose 


—unconvincing perhaps only if you are 
disinclined to read your theology in the 
book of the theatre, and have a prejudice 
against the wailing of female voices in 
the Mary-Rosy manner, and Gordon 
Craigish staircases piled against a red 
star-spangled sky as indications that 
you have passed beyond the borders of 
earthbound Life and are on the First 
Landing on the way to Heaven. 

Happily the brave explorers who 
had just been starved and frozen in the 
Antarctic (A.p. 1896), spending their 
last breath in, for English and Scots- 
men, some rather unlikely disquisitions 
ind quotations, retain their workaday 
garments and the hearty cheeriness of 
their native dispositions. McKenzie, 
the doctor (Mr. NicHonAs HanNnEN) vand 
young James Churchill (Mr. f ARL 

Harsorp), of profession unspecified, a 
little frightened by the awesome lone- 
a little out of breath after the 
steep climb and more than a little 
.pprehensive as to whethertheir earthly 
lives will bear the scrutiny of heavenly 
eyes, are much heartened by a rather 
vaguely comfortable lecture from the 
Janitor, » Dantesque person who ex- 
all 
; that the last enemy is fear (which 

1e two explorers promptly cast out). 

[hey learn too that while they can 
climb anywhen to the second and other 
landings they can also keep in touch 
with earth; that the childless McKenzie 

is (or will have) a spiritual son, and 
the beardless Churchill a spiritual 
mate, and that they have power to 


liness, 


plains that everything is quite 
ight ; 





lefend and help these earth-bound 
friends. 

And then the scene changes to a com- 
fortable bourgeois house in Ham; stead | 
in the autumn of 1916—and lot me 
confess that my earth-tethered spirits | 
rose considerably. Mr. Harvey's Hamp- 
stead which he knows seems to me 80] 
much more interesting, stimulating and | 
comforting a place than his Heaven 

which (I am assuming) he doesn’t. rasa 
Themis Perry (Mr. O. B. CuarEnce) is 
. charming person, not merely because 
Mr. CnareNcE plays him but because 
Mr. Harvey has written him so; his 
sister, Clara (Miss ATtHenr SEYLER)— 
an excellent portrait in that clever 
actress's serious vein, too seldom seen 
—is a real human being ; and Tom’s 
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Sir VHERE DID YOU WANT TO 


“THAT'S MY BUSINESS.” 








laughter, Cynthia (Miss Marsorir 
| Mars), caught in the mid-War stream 
of c ektail gaiety and loosened re- 
‘after all, this may be the 
poor boy's last leave”-—has sterling 
character and self-respect behind her |e 
trivial mask. And Hampstead tells 
pre-War Hampstead, of course), even 
when in a Clarges Street studio the 
nerve-ridden airman, Jerry Warrender 
(drinking too much to keep himself from 
worse), locks the door and desperately | v 
attempts to break down her resistance. 
After four doomful knocks, twice re- 
peated, the locked door slowly swings 
open (I am afraid the producer here 





rather overdid his effects—eerie lights, 
slow music, wails and what-not—thus 
robbing his author by over-emphasis 
of a well-designed eftect), and James 
Churchill, Cynthia’s mate, enters and 
calmly takes the girl home, not un- 
naturally driving poor hard-driven, 
puzzled and now ashamed Jerry to a 
little more of the old brandy. 

Back to Hampstead again with stout 
Mr. Perry, now a queerly-tailored pri- 
vate on three days’ leave, with youth 
renewed and an extended vocabulary 

caught from the R.S.M. and his megs- 
mates. Young Graham, companion of 
Cynthia's childhood and now a two- 
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| starred babe-at-arms on his first leave, 
| proposes —in a charmingly - written 
| seene which Mr. LawrTon (and for that 
| matter Miss Mars also) plays with a 
| quiet emphasis which is genuinely mov- 
ing. A second proposal by the now 
| rehabilitated Jerry, again written and 
| played with a fine tact, is accepted by 
| Cynthia (V.A.D.); she has forgotten or, 
better, she has had the sympathy to 
| understand, that far-off unhappy night, 
and they have made some guess at the 
nature of their strangely calm and 
authoritative visitor. 
will make a good thing of their mar- 
riage. I mustn't forget to say that 
Mr. Lavrence Ottvier played his not 
too easy part, in its contrasted phases, 
with great skill and plausibility. 

The scene changes to the battlefield 
on the night after Festubert. Harry 
Graham is at the point of death, and it 
is his spiritual father, McKenzie, who 
comes to help him through the too- 
wide and too-crowded Gate of Death 
with words of comfort and a stave or 
two of “Hush-a-bye, Baby,” at which 
nobody laughed—this for evidence that 
playwright and players successfully 
“put the se2ne across.” But not, I 
regret to say, across me. 

{ prophesy that Mr. Harvey, if he 
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entire cast filtered on to the desert | 
island, and the tropical background be- | 
came the scene of topical sketch, song | 
and revelry. The Kid had ceased to 
question the perplexing incidents in the 
life cf her nursery favourite. When it 
was over I inquired, “ Now, wasn’t that 
a lovely pantomime ?” 
“It was very nice, thank you,” she | 
The next scene absorbed the Kid, as | replied politely; ‘but I like the pictures 
it was on board ship and she scented a | better.” 
wreck in the offing. There was a chorus} No, children haven't got the panto- 
of A.B.’s and a very catchy song by the| mime spirit nowadays. I think next 


| «And are those ladies in the pretty 
ifrocks his friends?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Don’t talk; 
hey 're going to sing. ... No, that 
lisn’t Crusoe’s father in the hunting- 
dress; it’s the village squire... . No, 
I don’t know why he has such a red 
nose.... Yes, of course there'll be a| 
desert island later on.” 


t 








We feel they | 
|'mid-ocean of the chorus-ladies, dressed | go alone. 


peril, the sense of drama ? 
i not, because she had seen wrecks on the 
| pictures which had been better managed 
ithan this one. 
| her questions. 


Captain, followed by the appearance in | time I shall leave the Kid at home and 
F. A. K. 


THOUGHTS FROM A FLOODED AREA. 
| Come, let us praise with one accord 
The Metropolitan Water Board, 
Which with discriminating eye 

| Deals with the question of supply, 

| And in the late most grievous drough! 
forbade us bring our hosepipes out. 


this time, in deference to their surround = 
ings, to represent mermaids. After they | 
had retired in good order the sea began 
to get so exceedingly turbulent (in parts) 
that Crusoe had to dance a hornpipe 
again. Did the Kid feel the imminent 
No, she did 


Coldly I wrestled with 
“Yes, the ship 7s going 
down. . No, I don’t know where 
ithe ladies have gone; how should | 
iknow whether they've got life-belts ? 
.. No, I can’t say if the wireless man 
|is sending out an 8.0.5." 
| The sea, which had lashed itself into 


| In the grim crisis of that time 
It seemed the meanest sort 

| Even to wash our hands and faces, 
So stringent were its stern ukases ; 
And he who dared to swill his car 
Was rightly treated on a par 

| With wicked men who stay out late 

| And buy tobacco after eight. 


of crime 


will leave the starry heights and fields | a fury, now grew calm and the thunder 
of Heaven for the hills and vales of | stopped to allow Crusoe to sing a song 
Happy Hampstead, will write a play | about his mother whom he might never 
that we shall all like. Meanwhile for|see again. After the last encore had 


many, especially those involved in the died away the sea started again and the | 


cults of spiritualism and the very newest | wreck began in good earnest. ‘The bul- 


If then we felt disposed to grouse 

To-day we must applaud the nous 

That moved our thoughtful Water 
Board 

| To guard so well its dwindling hoard 








of new thought, there is comfort and 
consolation; and there is certainly excel- 
lent acting by an admirable cast. T, 


THAT PANTOMIME SPIRIT. 


Tre fact that pantomime is once | 


more at Drury Lane after a lapse of 
eight years may lead to its general 
| revival. Even our local theatre has 
launched out on Robinson Crusoe. The 


Kid was mystified as to the exact mean- | 


ing of pantomime until I explained 
that she was ¢g ing to see a representa- 
tion of a favourite story. 


She arrived at the theatre with an 


open mind and a great deal of curiosity. 
The first scene began with some spirited 


| dancing by the ballet and a dialogue | 


by two American back-chat comedians 
When Robinson Crusoe appeared she 
(Crusce) at once betrayed her nautical 
| Jeaning by dancing a hornpipe. Yet the 


Kid actually demanded, “When shall 


we see Robinson Crusoe, Mummie? ” 
“There he is on the stage now, danc- 
ing.” 
| “Do you mean the lady with the pink 
| legs, Mummie ?” j 
| “Yes, yes; 
him—her.” 


that's supposed to he 





{maids this time. Gradually indeed the | 


| For, had we been allowed to spout 
And splash the precious stuff about, 
We might not now be in the mood 
Kid’s lo relish such a plenitude. 
g¢ too technical, 


|warks of the ship fell down on deck, 
ithe mast went up; finally the vessel | 
|broke in the middle and went off r 
jand tu. Luckily for me, as the 
| questions were gettin 


par Even the wretch who rose ere dawn 
| darkness descended. 


niapch oo congener e | To spray by stealth his arid lawn 
| the next scene was the desert island, | And souse hissee llings’neath the moot 
|with Crusoe in white silk tights and| Ljttle as he Saaateil Cale boon 

white fur and a great many diamond | May joy to see the affluent flood 
jrings. I knew at once that the Kid| Rich With alluvial ooze and mud, 

| Wouldn t accept this. | Depositing its gracious store 


‘Where did he get t : 
: h, d he get Upon his very kitchen floor. 
1c Was | . 


all those new 


clothes if wrecked ?” 


| . M he ade - 
| manded 
They must have been—er—washed 
up. Ob, don’t ask so many ques-| And magnify in sweet accord 
Yes, I suppose all the people | rhe Metropolitan Water Board. 
who were with him on the ship were | Seems V- 
drowned. What? Yes, all the! 
sailors, even the funny one with the red 
whiskers and the Captain who sang... 
Yes, yes, they ‘re all gone. You know | feminine effort, the joint authoresses 
yourself what happened in the story.”’ | women.”"—Gossiper in Daily Paper. 
The Kid, who has a tender heart, was aes 
plainly grieved at such wholesale loss. 
| But at this moment some acrobats (the cloakroom some months ago has proved em 
Brothers Monteski) appeared to givea | barra ssing to Edward E.- —, an ardent ‘dry 
| display and Man F) iday was inhieiannd } representative in Illinois Constituency. Th 


len ts wk | Federal Grand Judy has indicted him as being 
la sing a duet with Robinson Crusoe | in possession of liquor.”—South African Paper. 


e chorus arrived dressed as Hawaiian | Mr. Punch hastens to state that he is 


| Since everything has ended well, 
Now let our thankful voices swell 


tions. 


L. M. 





A Staggering Glimpse of the Obvious. 
| ‘Miss Sybil Thorndyke tells me she is ve 
‘| happy because the play is in the nature of : 


being 


‘A leaking suitease left in a railway station 


i not acquainted with this lady. 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OF LONDON. 
THe Dovusrrun Kina. 


(AurreD THE Great in Trinity Square, S.E.) 


In Trinity Square in the Borough | But we in the Borough know | But, AL¥YRED, one day I shall test you, 7 
Or so I have always been told better | In spite of my positive pose, > 
Is ALP RED THE Great Than pedant, professor or sage, | By getting a cake 
In weather-worn state So once more I state | And letting it bake 
And truly exceedingly old He's ALFRED THE GREAT | To cinders right under your nose 
Though, if you are prosy and If only because of his age; | And if that should not interest you 
thorough And if it's not true tothe letter | I'll know you're not ALFRED at 
} And wish to be difficult too, rhere aren't any letters to read) all 
ou ‘ll probably say The spirit is his, But one of his brothers, 


It possibly may, | I'll swear that it is, | Because there are others 
} 4 But never was proved to be true On that we can all be agreed Just like you in Westminster Hall 
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American Author (im search of ™ k 


Ci COLOU) 
ME TO GET THIS CLOSE-UP OF BRITISH HOME-LIFE. 


his host, al 
AND NOW 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
FoLLowixG the example set by Sir Harry Jonnston in| 


i 


| new lease of life to characters whose finis might have been | 


thought irrevocable. A great-grand-niece of Jane Austen, | 
what more natural than that she should attempt to revive 


| her great-grand-aunt’s creations?—the more so as these 


| plausible but 


| (Laxk), makes amends to a young lady rather scurvily treated 


of her elders’ entanglements. 


| very ineligible for being supposed to have a lover,” 


| Dashwood and other persons more considerately if less 
| vigorously interested are bent on securing Margaret a parti 


| share with the personages of Dickens an immortality so 


likely 


unquenchable as to render their reappearance not only | 
y. Margaret Dashwood, or Interference 





in Sense and Sensibility. The youngest, you remember, of | 
the three Dashwood sisters, Margaret, in the first chapter | 
of the original, was a mere thirteen - year-old onlooker | 
By the last, she had 
reached “an age highly suitable for dancing and no! 

and 
it is at this point that Mrs. Brown takes her in hand. 
The sensible Elinor and the romantic Marianne are mothers 
of families, and all the energies of Mrs. Jennings, John 





John’s candidate, Mr. Atherton, is perhaps too intimate a 
relation of the one and only Collins—a fault Miss Ausren. | 





} lie, 
ihe hnaily 


sondon publisher). “ WELL, IT'S BEEN VURRY INTERESTING TO 


I SHOULD LIKE TO SEE HOW THE REAL GENTLEFOLK LIVE.” 


with her infinite nwances of parsonry, would not have com 
mitted. But John’s furtherance of Mr. Atherton 


; suit is in 
the best Joln tradition and wholly enjoyable. 


With Ma 


| garet’s second wooing by a naval commander, Mrs. Brow? 
| The Veneerings, Mrs. Francis Brown has essayed to give a| has a trifle relaxed her imitative vigilance. 


Sut at its best 
the book exhibits quite enough of the best Jane qualities— 
the delicate analysis of temperament, the gently ironical 
“moralising”’ on social foibles—to assimilate it very hap- 
pily to its charming original. 


The late M. Groraes CLEMENCEAU, in what he would 
himself have declared to be the last considerable action o! 
his continuing consciousness, has turned to bay in the face 
ofthe Universe. M. Ciemenceav, fighting captain, ever set 
himself squarely in front of relentless truth, and, though one 
may search in vain the thousand pages of his last defiance 
—In the Evening of My Thought (Constanie)—for more 
than very slight references to those now historical national 
conflicts in which his force was spent, the spirit that inspired 
the recovery of France has stayed with him to the end. In 
this book, which will rouse a hundredfold opposition, he sets 
out topass in review the entire field of proven knowledge, and 


tracing the myth in the word and the soul in the appetite, 
stripping the patriot of his wreath and the martyr of his 


Lee) 
aking gulfs at present unbridgeable in his stride 
places Man in the Cosmos 


crown, t 


his body and his | 








| 'Tothose who hold an established faith, 


| and epilogue, ought to serve your turn to a nicety. 


| what more complicated 
exalted—than its issue justifies. 
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mind, his civilisation, his accomplish- 
ment, his impulse to altruism, his hopes 
for the future and his belief in God—as 
the resultant by-product of impersonal 
forces grinding ceaselessly in mathe- 
matically calculable orbits. Though for 
the stirring into existence of the Cosmos 
itself he has no word of explanation, 
M. Cruemencerau has found it easy to 
throw down gods of his own contriving 





the incompleteness of his survey will 
ery aloud in his failure, implacable 
thinker though he was, and with the 
greatness of the atom and the relative 
simplicity of the stellar spaces fairly 
before his mind, to escape in thought 
from the imprisonment in time and 
space that alone makes Man and his 
God appear as weaklings in a brain- 
less Universe. The publication of this 
last masterful declaration coincides go | 
nearly with the writer's passing, and 
in spite of its fearless declamation yet 
has such an underlying sentiment as of 
one who would persuade himself or be 
persuaded, that we can but reverently 
note that he has spoken—and is gone. 














\ges ago, when I carried home 
STEPHEN Leacock’s earliest tome, 

At a single sitting I read it through, 
And that was the very worst thing to do. 


Hor such was the medley of jest and wit 

That | was a wreck at the end of it, 

And I saw that trying to wolf the lot 

Meant there were points that I failed to 
spot. 


So I vowed when the next should come 
my way 

I'd read no more than a chapter a day. 

[ ‘ve tried it with all of them, one by one, 

And I doubt very much if it can be done. 


With The Iron Man and the Tin Woman 
(Lane) 

I’ve tried once more and 
again ; 

[ chuckled until I was fit to drop, 

But I had to read to the last full-stop. 


I "ve failed 
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Fatuous Wife. “Do You KNOW, CUTHBERT, | THINK A BEARD IMPROVES YOU.” 
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Andromeda in Wimpole Street (BurrerwortnH) strikes 
me as a well-arranged personally-conducted tour over that 
pays du tendre which is the BrowNina romance, a tour 
planned entirely for the convenience and delight of the 
unleisured and inexpert reader. This was undoubtedly 
worth doing and has been well done; and, if you are of 
that large public which flinches from the complete Brown- 
inG Letters and has no use for such full-dress studies of the 
poets as Mr. Ospert Burperr’s, Miss Dormer CRrESTON’S 
detailed picture of Ex1zaBeTH Barrerr’s courtship, together 
with her vivid little sketches of that courtship’s prologue 
I have 
an uneasy conviction that Miss CresTon’s aim was some- 
I fancy she would say more 
Her work is undoubtedly 


| influenced by modern biographies of a more alchemistical 


nature; but, though she has to a certain extent imitated 
their result, it is with material curiously unfused in the 











furnace of subjective experience. Her own personality, 
with its genial ‘‘ one notes,” ‘ we see,” “we seem to get," 
‘we must now look a little more closely,” is that of the 
cicerone, not of the artist; but it would be the absurdity of 
ill-manners to belittle an office so thankful and so grace- 
fully exercised. I have a notion, founded on the excellencs 
of Miss Creston’s scenery and minor portraits—her Hope 
Find and Wimpole Street, for instance, her Kenyon the 
Magnificent and Miss Mirrorp—that a thought less rever- 
ence for her theme would liberate both herself and her 
subject. If this is so, I shall probably find that her next 
literary study—to which I shall look forward with interest- 

will have gained both in assurance and artistry. 


Very possibly, unless you have had the fortune to be born 
in Yorkshire, you may not know a Gytrash when you see one 
—which it is to be hoped you never will. For the Gytrash, 
or Barguest, as some prefer to call it, has a particular liking 
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uried corpses, from which, vampire-like, it is| In this book he a yt heer tsampleyo always 
supposed to draw its life; and it was this predilection that knowledgeably, ct ast at wgrding: rH a es ages 
assisted the people of Goathland to “lay : not only the | able marriage. The ¢ yy are “dl e aero om Se d ‘4 
Gytrash that haunted their neighbourhood in the guise of | imagine 1 when he foum ® ~ a vay goat —e ae 
a gigantic black goat, but also the Spinning Maiden who had | vocabulary of the ter ms - in yarn. a sO F a 4 7 a 
been walled up in his castle by Julian of Goathland and sade : lobster sauce truf es _ oe witha forth, 18 
who had been responsible for that hard-hearted Lord’s unrest | having spent many b urs of hard-earned leisure upon a 
after his terrible death. It was the Spaewile of Fylingdales | similar task. The poignant fact of being so inconveniently 


; ,ow to get rid of | forestalle ever, enable hit > recommend | 
who instructed the villagers of Goathland how to get rid of | forestalled does, however, enable him to recommend 


their double burden, and the Spaewife’s vengeance on a} M. Smon’s book with genuine fervour. 
; nle who failed to keep their promise is the} - . 

os = ee mae which apehaae nd storyof| In the 1929 Christma $ Tree Annual full m sasure has 
the eight that compose The Gytrash of Goathland (SELWYN | been given to the public by its publishers (Bens) and 
anp Buounr). “The Gaabrel Ratchet” comes next, and | contributors, for, besides making a present ol their services 
with these three Mr. Micuarn Tempce, that industrious |to the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, in aid of w hich 
collector of Yorkshire legends, concludes his tales of horror| the volume appears, they have given of their best. The 
and descends into the less hair-raising regions populated by | list of contributors is long and imposing and many fav- 
the snakes of St. Hilda or the Good People of Fairy Cross | ourites are there. [ thought the most interesting thing in 
Plain. Of these latter I like best the story of the Yorkshire | the book was ‘“The Recluse,” a deer story by Mr. H. Morri- 
farmer who made the great discovery that a pig can beat al MER Barren. His descriptionof the unaccountable behaviour 
horse for speed overaj—————~S~S a OR OS mex ee 
course of two furlongs | 
or so—if he can be in- | 
duced to give his mind | 
to the job. 


~jof an old roe is very 


away to the Highlan $ 
faster than the I'lying 
Scotsman has ever 
done. There is also a 
great story by Mr. Sre- 
PHEN Kinc-Hauu called 
“Modern Magic,” in 
which he brings obin- 
son Crusoe on a memor- 





Should you require} 
an antidote to the hys- 
terical war-novel of to- 
day you will find it in| 
The Weary Road (Mur- 
RAY), &@ book that will be 
increasingly valued and 
cherished as the years 
passon. Its author, Mr. 
Cartes Dovir, went 
straight in 1914 from 
echool into the army, | 

| 
| 





| 
} 
j 
| 


don, and treats both 
him and us very well. 
After which it is only 
necessary to mention 
thenamesof Miss Kany, 
Mr. Ceciu Auprin, Mr. 
Perr Rince, the late 
|Mr. Sypney Carini 
| Messrs. Pip, Squea 
| and Wilfred; and to 
remind you that, al- 
lthough this excellent 
__ collection costs a pound, 
le sum will be spent in sending a London slum 
| child to the country for a fortnight’s holiday. 





and in giving us “Re- 
collections of a Subal- 
tern of Infantry” he} 
hasatonce paid a splen- 
did tribute to the dead Customer, “ I WANT TO SEE SOME FUNNY NOSES 

and offered an incen- | Assistant (temporarily transferred fi the Hat depai ). “YEs, Sir 
tive to the living. 4 SOMETHING LIKE THE ONE YOU ’RE NOW WEARING ?” 











an introduction Major-General Sir Ernest SwixTon says 
“Mr. Douie gives to us the point of view of the hund 
of thousands of men who were in the thick of ——_—— 
acted and suffered as they did at the prompting In spite of his amazing industry Mr. E. Paris Opren- 
the exaltation of their own souls. ... To those of its| HEIM shows no signs whatever of suffering from overwork 
readers who have sad cause to look back it wil ‘ 


the wh 





5 l bring com-|in What Happened to Forester (Hopper axp STouGHTON). 
8 and rl despair. From all it deserves gratitude.” | Ten stories are included in this collection, and in the last 
ag rOrTds are tt om "Ary * 2 coun } ¢ . . . ‘ » os 
1ese words are fitting and very true. Mr. Dours has not! of them you will discover that Major Forester fell so over- 


glossed over the horrors o mn war, indee e is tell- | whelminelvy j wa t) : : 
ae ape tehgerann - espace n war, in leed, as he is te l- whelmingly in love that he could only find faltering words 
"5 but I 1 about those terrible years in France, he could | wherewith to express his great emotion. Many strange 
: yt » 3 > has ; +1 r 1 +48 . - ; 
not, but he lays no emphasis on the vileness of it, and in| and exciting adventures had, however, come his way before 
- , ace: — ‘ + ms , sm as } i} : : 
teatie Pree ol Ree. beauty he shows us the ever- he became so tongue-tied, and ] especially commend those 
asting ah a | . mt : » Corm > *4° 
; ing Gebdt we a to t! its | related in “The Siren of the Madrid,” “The Fugitive of 
of amazing gre r : om ” : ” 
amazing granceur. caer eke ta Vn: Adelphi Terrace” and “Mr. Brown and the Madonna 
But Mr. Oprexner tells all 3 Wi 
Con | But Mr. \NHEI ils all of these tales with ease and 
I can’t help thinking th: | aki ze 
i ut the happy persistenc skill. an oe nnn in r . : 
Ee ees ere nner Pakage happy persistence of | skill, and never once is he at a loss to find exhilarating 
Ro -mene nh instructing us on he Art of Good| employment for his kindly and enterprising orester. 
‘ ing “fer pm ) 18 inspired by a great compassion for | - . 
a benighted race of contemners and spoilers of good food. | Caviar for the General Ward 
Or it may be, of course, a vain attempt at self-defence, He | 


108e Whose courage reached heigt 








- be, of course, 1 na “A surgeon, about 5ft. in length, was landed this morning by th 
perhaps travels in English dining-cars or stays at English | Pleetw : 

Av) 2} \tela . 3 . 
provincial hotels or in the town’s restaurants sees good | 
claret drunk with chocolate sou fflé 


ood steam trawler Gava North-Country Paper. 


“The new service enables one to travel from London to the Riviera 
‘—Daily Paper. 


if 
or has had a scratch | without leeping on the train 
i d service kept us fairly conscious. 


meal at a countryside inn, and can hardly go on be aring it.| We use 


to find that the ol 


t 


SS 


nee - 


good, and it carried me | 


able visit to 1930 Lon- | 








| money collected by these birds goes to- 
| wards the up-keep of the Gardens. 


/ are 
| notion. 


| ancy between their real salaries and 


| Scotland, is considered to have shown 
| up a falsehood which had been tacitly 


| fostered by successive Tory and Liberal 


| 


| 
| 


| Governments. 
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THirtTy copper coins found inside an 
ostrich which died at the Zoo have been 
placed in the Society’s museum, So 
much for the popular view that any 


We have no confirmation of» the 
rumour that before leaving for the 
Second Hague Conference Mr. Puinip 
SNOWDEN took the precaution of having 
his chin tested. 


A waiter at a West-end restaurant 
was once a cowboy. From the wide 
open spaces to the wide open faces, 





Quotations embroidered on sheets! 
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An authority on duelling considers 
the sabre safer than the sword. Still, 
when carelessly handled, the sabre is 
capable of inflicting a nasty cut. 
“Spurred on,” we are told, “by the 
news that his wife had presented him 
with a daughter, AtBeErtT STEELE, of 
New Zealand, broke the world’s record 
by playing the piano continuously 
for 1124 hours.” We can only be thank- 
ful that it wasn’t twins. 


Attention is drawn to the increasing 
number of Frenchwomen who shoot 
their husbands, and it is thought that 
the authorities will have to take a 
serious view of the practice. 


Addressing the American Association 


ference France is building a new cruiser 
and six destroyers. The explanation is 
that they are only being built to take 
the sailors for a ride. 


It appears that the moustache is to 
become fashionable again this year. 
It will be a welcome change from the 
things that some of our young men have 
been wearing. 


An American dramatist says there is 
po demand for plays with a sad ending. 
And particularly is that so in the case 
of those that end sadly after the first 
four or five nights. 


A friend of a Hollywood movie actress 
would not act as her bridesmaid because 








the latest Paris | 
They should | 
however, be verified, as | 
misquotations are con- | 
ducive to insomnia. 
* ox 

A Times correspon- 
dent alleges that the 
Inland Revenue author- 
ities have been taking 
advantage of the inno- 
cence of taxpayers by 
accepting cheques on 
which a 2d. stamp duty 
has been paid. Weour- 
selves have never felt 
quite happy about sign- 
ing them. 





A former Inland Rev- | 
enue official is reported } 
as saying that the most 
troublesome taxpayers 
are actorsand actresses. 
Difficulty is of course ' 


Perfect Valet 
CABIN IN A VER‘ 





(after wreck). “1’M AFRAID, 
¥ UNTLIDY STATE.” 


M’ Lorp, 


1HAT I 


the bridegroom. 


the waiting-list. 


The latest music-hall 
turn is a man who al- 
lows members of the 
audience tostick pins in 
him. 
great success as a War 
correspondent 


rest of us,” says a gos- 
sip-writer. This is a 
pretty nasty slap in the 
face for the rest of us. 

LEFT YOUR “I think we 








presente1 in some cases by the discrep- 
those announced by their Press-agents. 


Dean INGE has declined an invitation 
to visit Australian universities on the 
ground that it would not be possible 
for him to take so long a leave of 
absence. The Evening Standard can't 
do without him. 


In denouncing the story of Bruce 
and the spider as a myth, Mr. THomas 
Jounston, Under-Secretary of State for 


‘ 

This year marks the bicentenary of 
the formation of the Serpentine, but 
confidence is felt that any celebrations 
Mr. LansBury may arrange will not be 
marred by unseemly mafficking. 








VOL, CLXXVHI, 


for the Advancement of Science, Dr. 
Fay Coorer Coe discredited the al- 
leged superiority of Nordics. He was 
understood to incline to the view that 
thay have nothing on Wops. 


In an account of a recent christening 
it is mentioned that the baby’s parents 
belong to families that fought on oppo- 
site sides in the Wars of the Roses, It 
is greatly to their credit that they have 
made it up. 


It seems that the Chelsea Arts Ball 
was such a riot of colour that Mr. 


Aveustus Joun was almost tempted | 


to have the Riot Act read. 


A psychologist thinks it would be a 
good idea if our M.P.’s had X-ray photo- 
graphs taken of their brains. 1t1s said 
that if hiscomes out well Mr. CourgcHILL 
has promised to send it to Mr. Pamir 
SnowDEN £0 that he can have it framed. 


_' greatest period of our 
country’s history,” says Mr. Lansbury. 
These Labour men are so refreshingly 
modest. 


‘‘T doubt whether it is not better to 
be a coal-miner than a popular re- 


A. J. Cook. 


A writer on thrift says that every 
twenty shillings saved is a pound 
towards a rainy day. 
found correct. 


|dogs,” says a Sunday paper gossip- 








“Goop YEAR For Mersey Port.” 
Liverpool Paper. 





to Douro. 


On the eve of the Disarmament Con- 


she too was in love with | 
But | 
surely she could have | 
put her name down on | 


He should be a | 


during | 
the Great White Sales. | 


“ Members of Parlia- | 
ment are just like the | 


are | 
probably living in the | 


viewer,” says Mr. ArNo~tD BENNETT. | 
Of course the literary critics lack their | 


Audited and | 
“T have often been bitten by strange | 


|writer. This should put an end to the | 
belief that gossip-writers are not edible. | 


Still we shall probably remain faithful | 

















| claimed with heat, 
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er 
MISSED OPPORTUNITIES. | .+ 


R THE 


LONDON CHARIVARL 


‘And how the bally owl escaped out | Liverybody 
he basket and flew round the car- | 


Ir was with deliberate intent that | | riage and all the women screamed ! 


| 


his school re port in the prese nce of his 
grandmother. In the first place I con- | said 
sidered that the occasion would gain | 
added solemnity if it assumed the guise 
of a family conclave. In the second | any 
place it struck me as an admirabl e| 
opportunity for letting my mother see | 
that I was fully alive to my res Donsi- | 
bilities as a father—a fact which, I | « 
regret to say, she does not always ap- | 
preciate. | her 
“Now look here, John,” I began, | 


sot 





frowning at the offending document in | seen on it 


my hand, *tl.is 
tory report. It could hardly be worse. | 
‘Divinity: Poor. English: Has ability 
if he would only try to use it. Latin: | you 
mie irs to take no interest in this sub- 
ject. French: Disappointing; shows | whe 
little sign of improvement. Mathema- | And 
ties: His work is spoiled by careless- | the 
ness.’ And the headmaster says: ‘1 
fear he has not made the most of his | got 
opportunities.’ This is perfectly 
graceful.” And I transferred my frown | 


“But I don’t call that such a bad | on 
report, dear,” said my mother in a gentle | sch« 
voice. 

I looked at her in amazement. 

“Not a ac report?” I protested af 
“Tf this is not a bad report I should L 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| sayl 


like to know was is. 
*T only meant,” she replied deprecat- | , 
ingly, “that it ismot bad compared with | _* 


Jan 
the reports you used to get when you | Ban 


were at Mr. Hussey’s.”’ | 


This was too much, but before I could | For I've been pushing prams about for | 


speak she continued : 


‘But I fail to see wha 


were young! 


how 


gers 


| tackled my son John on the subject of | found myse lf exclaimin g 
Then I pulled mys ii f together 


coldly 


John’s report. 
ean Mr. 


to do with 
case old Buz—lI 1 


m 
never knew about all th at. 


My mx 


ther rose. 


“Well, I will leave you 


[ turned to my son 
before. 


Daddy,” 
ward silence, 
‘d been such a spor 

g! What 
n you gave him that lea 
did you get the owl 
basket 
We 


to make a catapult 
a pug, 


dlis- | cat.” 


I was more fam 
‘Il hare led ar 
vol, I q lite see n 
I mean Mr. 
I hadn't 


tten dull 


ng made 
t 
t 


ypportuni ties.” 


PONG OF 


t all this has 


L930. 


[January 8, 


’s told me, 
seventeen 


dear, since I was 


[/I ought to been a mother—what a 
mother I’d have been ! 
and | Mind you, minding babies isn’t every- 
body’s line, 


But I wouldn't mind the minding, dear, 


And in if I was minding mine, 
Hussev ‘ther people's babies 


but there's a perfectly 


ies? It’s a gift, my dear: 


~ 


should say I know, 


forty years or so; 


* Don’ iy0n vemember when you we re | rhirty-seven babies—or is it 


caned for kee sping a hedgehog in the | 
dormitory ? | No, 
“No I lied. 

« And when you were nearly expe led | 
for shooting Mrs. Hussey’s pug with a| 

catapult ?” 

“T didn’t hurt it,” I expostulated ; | 
“and it was a thundering good shot, 
right across the playground.” 

“And when you were stopped from | 


playing in a cricket-match because you | Le rd 


put a frog in the French master ’s desk? 
“That was a dirty shame,” I ex- | Ca; 
for the memory of 
that injustice still rankled. 
“ And that time when youspent nearly | 
all your journey-money on an owl and | 
had to ti ip the p ter at Paddington with 
a lead-pencil and give the cabman who 


| drove you to Euston your name and 


_address because you ‘hadn't enough 
| money for the hansom ? 


And how you 
had to travel to Watford with a hallf- 

ticket, although you were nearly four- 
teen and tall for your age, and——_” 


) 


nine 

I’m wrong, it 
none of them was mine. 
"s babi S 
7] life, 


Utiver peop 
ey eee ee 
That's 1 

“other to dozens 
body's wife. 


en it esn't ¢ 


~ 


pie s bal 1@s, 
peontle 
i 


tlie terrors 





Such irttle jar ros | 


S22 y-one to-day 


And ought to be a granny. 


Si I ty-one to-day 


And nothing but a Nanny ! 
ducky, there. 
Did the lady stare ? 


There, 


Don't cry / 
Othe» 


Omy! 





s prants = 


people’ s babies ] 


’ 


.” she said. 
Don't be too hard on John, dear.” 
When I had closed the door behind 
To my astonish- 
ment his face wore a look I had never 
He was gazing at me 
is a very unsatisfac- | with eyes of reverence. 
“My word, 


hawk 


he said after an | 
“T had no idea that 
tsman when you 
did the porter say 
l-pencil ? | 
back into | Sswty 
And you might show me 
haven't 
good 


His expression changed to one with 


to my offspring. | whiel liar as he went | 


iC 


yw what old Brug- 
Bruce — meant by 
the most of my | 


BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. | 


KENSINGTON GARDENS 


and I} 
thirty- | 


's thirty-six 


beryone can Say 


» bath the Honourable 


and the Ramrod twins 


ene 


; 


| 
| 
me The 7] used to bath the 


rd And short, short 


Ali my life— 
Three dozen mothers 
And not one wife. 
irse it isn’t everyone can say 


bath the Honow 


Of con 
They used to 
Hay ; 
Lord Charies Coble Y, 
the King, 
Ind now, Cook telis me, he’s a Bright | 
Young Thing— 
But for ly years of bottles, 
Forty years of fits, 
Forty years of first teeth, 
Ant here I sit 
j-one to day, 
Might have been a grann; 
Meant for a mother 
And nothing but a Nann 
| 
| 
i 
| 


7 
avte 


7 2 
had a present from 





Thre, duchy, ther 
Howl, af you dare 
Don’t cry! Omy! 
Other people's babies ! 
| Isn't he a pet, my dear—the spit of 
Lady Stoop ? 
| Looks a perfect picture, yes 
| him through the croup ; 
| But I shall get my notice just as soon 
as he can crawl— 
| [It’s a funny thing to think he won't 
remember me at all. 


I nursed 


| 


| Othe people's babies, 
Nothing to show 

Twelve months’ trouble 
And out I go. 


Of course it isn’t everyone can say | 


H mourab é | 
Hay, 
| Lady Susan Sparrow, what was dropped 
in the pond, 
| And now, Cook tells me, she’s a we 
| known blonde— 
But forty years of croup, 
Forty years of frights, 
Long, long days, dear, 
nights 
Sirty-one to-day 
And ought to be a granny 
Pensions for the widow, eh : 
What about the Nanny ? 
There, ducky, there, 
Nannies don't care ! 
Don't cry! Omy! 
Other people's babies 
ees A, PH, | 


, nice 


) 





‘For Sale young Turn eating.” 
Local Pape 
Now that they are unfashionable as 


' 
' 
watches, this seems about the only | 





thing left to do with t! 


iem 
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l ] ) 
I acy (with black-eye). 


Unobservant Shopwalke 


“T.00K WHAT 1’VE JUST GOT IN YOUR LINGERIE DEPARTMENT.” 


pr (lanquidly). “ BEAUTIFUL, ISN’T If? PAY AT THE DESK, PLEASE.” 











BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. 
I.—Srrance Customs. 

WELL, Percival and I are here at last. 
The call of America, the land of the 
Free, America the land where cigarettes 
can be sold after eight and where there 
are no licensed hours, sounded one day 
in our ears and we responded. We 


| “It is water,” I repeated. “I and | “ Ain’t much kick to that gin,” he 
my friend George always speak the | complained sadly. 

truth. . Er—George Washington,”| ‘It’s White Star Line water,” [ said 
[ explained in haste as he began to|in a high pure voice. “J don’t mind 
look round suspiciously for George’s| telling you, sinc2 we're all men to- 
suitcases. Percival laughed and then, | gether, that I did have gin in that flask 
to save the fellow’s feelings, at once| before. But I knew I wasn’t allowed 
turned it into a nice little cough. | to bring it in, so” (I made an up-stage 





There was an uncomfortable silence 


affirmed with our hands upon our hearts | while he fixed us with his eye. 


(and worse still in writing) that we|hetold us to quit being fresh—whatever | 
were white, that we did not suffer from | that meant—and shook my flask again. | 


polygamy, and that we were neither} Again it gurgled at him. Rather a jolly 


anarchists nor moral turpitudinarians | sound, I thought, but it made him frown 


Then | 


—and America consented to receive us. 
We were even allowed to land; and at 
onee had a brush with the Customs. 
The New York Customs officials have 
an eye for liquor. A dry eye, of course. 
It was not ten minutes after we had 


stepped off s.s. Alcoholic that one of | 


them found an unexpected flask in my 
suitcase. He shook it politely, and it 
very rudely gurgled back at him. Most 
embarrassing. 

* Hey, what's this?” he said. 

“ Water,” I replied, and crossed my 
heart. ; 

He made a sound in the back parts of 
his throat and nose. Incredulity, amuse- 
ment, tolerant contempt and a whole 
raft of other emotions were registered, 
but I could not detect any simpletrustful 
belief in my statement. 


~ 
~*~ 


~~ 


ominously. 


“Gin,” he diagnosed, inspecting the 
liquid through the window. “Gin, hey?” 

“Well?” 

“No liquor allowed through the Cus 
toms,” he announced. “Unless : 
And hepaused tocough behind his hand. 

“Unless what?” we asked. 

He looked a trifle disappointed in us 
“No liquor allowed through the Cus- 
toms,” he repeated briskly in quite a 
different tone. 


“Tt isn’t liquor; it’s water. I put it 
in to keep the flask sweet during its 
~er—forthcoming abstention. It’s sim- 
ply water.” 
| He intimated that I had told him 
that before and that he had now ceased 
to have any reaction to it. 


He then 
opened the flask and sniffed. 








| gesture of renunciation) “ we finished it 
| up at the three-mile limit.” 

He laughed sarcastically and called 
up a friend. “Say, Ed, what do you 
make of this?” 

Ed smelt it cautiously and allowed 
that, if it was spirit, it was only a ghost 

“ Better taste it,” Percival suggested. 

A look of horror and repulsion proper 
to a native of a dry country came over 
his face. My opinion of him went up 
a little. 

“Not in front of all these guys,” he 
said, rather spoiling the effect, and my 
opinion of him went down a lot. 

“Well, I’ll pour it away.” 

An even greater look of horror came 
over the faces of both men. It was as 
though I had suggested lighting a 
cigarette with a five-dollar bill. No 
say a twenty-dollar bill. 

“Not thart!” they said hoarsely. 

Well, what shall I do?” I asked. 

He scratched his head. Evidently 
a national problem had arisen. 








“Better put it back,” he suggested 





| 


| 
| 


| notice it?” 


| doe:n’t,” but thought better of it. 


| pression and said, ** Then we shall have | 


| liquid away on the concrete floor. Two| 
| porters fainted at the sacrilege, an on- | 
| looker gasped and swallowed half his 
| cigar—the non-smoking half—and Ed 


| really was water. 


| say something that sounded like‘ Drug- 
| house.” 


| buf not from Persia. 
| refugeeing from the last person to whom 
| he sold a Persian rug which wasn’t a 


| * But a rose has no back.” 
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at last, “and let Ed look through your| 
grip. Maybe he won't notice it.” 
“What ll it cost me if Ed dces| 


He looked as if he were going 
retort: ‘“Not half as much as if he} 
He} 
put on his best Grover WHALEN ex-| 


to hold you for the police.” 
I gave up the game. I poured the 


went as pale as a bottle of gin himself. 
A thirsty dog, coming up hopefully, was 
kept at bay by another porter—presum- 
ably until our departure. 

Percival and I alone kept calm. But 
then we apparently were the only people 
there who believed, and knew, that it 


As we finally went off I heard Ed 
But perhap; I was mistaken ; 


I always thought they called them 
drugstores. A.A. 





PERSIA. 

Most people know Persia as the place | 
where the rugs come from. But they 
don’t, usually. And the Persian refugee 
who tries to sell Persian rugs which are 
not Persian rugs is a refugee all right, 
He is merely 


Persian rug. 
If you meet a stranger walking on the 
road in Persia you say, ‘“‘ Don’t be tired.” 





It doesn’t go quite so well in England. 
And if you apologise to a Persian for 
turning your back on him he just says, | 
lve never 
tried that one in England. And, if— 
it isn’t very likely, but if—you do see a 
man working in Persia, you say, ‘God 
give you strength to work.” I tried 
that one in the Strand quite recently, 


| but the pneumatic drill was making| 


| to look after my baggage mule. 


| subsequent confusion of unappreciative 


rather a loud noise, so I got away all! 
right. | 
When I first got to Persia I climbed | 
with some difficulty to the top of a 
pass. There I was met by a distin- 
guished-looking but rather dirty patri- 
arch who, handing me a singularly 
unripe orange, said, “from your coming 
the desert blossoms with roses.” He 
was also kind enough to tell his servant 
We 
had tea together (my tea) and I stored 
up a host of compliments for the 


friends. He allowed me to give him 
the equivalent of five shillings, and I 
was permitted to keep the unripe orange; 





aod I went my way feeling that my 


nificent target you were from the top of | 
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Empire Cr 
ERBERT; 


usdde Burglar (operating 2 


many virtues had at last found recog: | 
nition. 

It was when I unpacked at the next 
stage that [ found out that his was the 
“desert ’’ and most of my kit was the 
‘‘roses.”” 

[ was walking along a path in Persia 
once and a man shot me from the top 
of the hill in the leg. I pressed for an 
explanation. Hesaid,‘1’m most awfully 
sorry, but you've no idea what a mag- 
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NOTHINK BUT ALL-BRITISH GOODS FOR US! ” 


Ss 
SSE Te 


SAN 


eA 


es). “I ‘OPE YOU REMEMBERED, 








the hill. I’ve only had this rifle a 
couple of days and I wanted to try it.” 
I told him it seemed to be all right, and 
I stayed with him a week until I was 
better. Hecharged me nothing at all, 








Cheer for the Genuine Non-seeker. 
‘Think you amid this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking 
That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking?” 

Wordsworth. 
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THE MOTHER TONGUE. 


I wean to make a stand this year 


| about the Americanisation of my native 


| a “elubman.” 


tongue. 

In reporting a police-court case about 
a week ago an English daily newspaper 
described a free-born English citizen as 


There are no clubmen in| contributor to 


certing :— 

“(3) A member of a club. 1851. | 
Tuackeray, Eng: Hum: (1866)| 
Appison was one of the most resolute | 
club-men of his day.” 
1 admit also that THACKERAY was a | 

Punch. But if you! 


England. There may be people who) think that Iam going to climb down 
have club feet and people who wear/on account of a quotation from The 
club ties, but therearenoclubmen. There | Oxford Dicticnary you are vastly mis- 


may be people who carry clubs in their | taken. 


THACKERAY was a humorist. 


| hands and hit you.on the head with | Probably he was being funny when he | 
them in the dark, but they are not club-|said that Appison was a club-man. | 
men either. They would not even call In any case he used a hyphen, separat- 


| Still less do men who 
| utilise those delightful 
| institutions in which we 


| men. I knowtheydon’t. 


| into the Greville Club 


| really goes home or not. 
| He may be described as 


themselves clubmen. 


However low in /ing as it 


were with a thick wand or 


the social scale they may have sunk,|cudgel of print the words club and 


they would not have sunk so low as that. ' maz, 


as one might say a menagerie- 
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languages,” he pointed out. ‘I want 
to learn to talk and to write in the 
American idiom, or dialect, or whatever 
itis. I want someone to whom I can 








say a sentence in English and hear it | 


repeated in American, and try to imi- 


tate it,” 
They had no tutors. 


Norarethereany gramophone-records | 
which give plain elementary instruc- | 


tionin American. You can learn French 
and Italian from the vowel-sounds on- 
wards. After the vowel-sounds you 


proceed to easy lessons. As, for in- | 
stance :— 
Enavisx.—I am the son. We are 


the children. 


I have a grandfather. 


He hasa pipe. The father has a son | 





lunch, dine, play bridge 
andoccasionally indulge 
in a moderate amountof 
alcoholic refreshment, 
call themselves club- 


As soon as | read t'iis 
outrageous assault on 
the English language, 
this attempt to blud- 
geon us into a Trans- 
atlantic neology, I went 


and sought outits oldest 
inmate. He has been 
there so long and so 
constantly that nobody 
knows whether he ever 


not the least interesting 
part of the interior de- 
coration of the smoking- 
room. If there were 








GOOD-NIGHT! 


mother. They are the 


les enfants. Jai un 
grandpéere. Il a une 
pipe. Le pére a un 
fils et une fille. Nous 
avons un peére et une 
mére. Ils 
parents 


balle. 


so. But what is all that 
in American? How is 
the student to be sure? 
If he says 


are the chips. 
an ancestor. 
a tube. 
has a boy an l a bu . 
We have a c'ubman 








any clubmen in England, he would be 
one. 

I put the matter to him in a perfectly 
straightforward way. ; 

* Are you a clubman?” I said. 

He looked a little worried 
puzzled. 

“ Have a drink?” he said, and began 
to tell me the story about - and the 
—— all over again for the fifty-first 


and 


| time. 


But he is not a clubman. 
the men who use the public-house at 
the corner of this road in which I live 
pubmen. 

I know that they might be. There 
are carmen and churchmen in England. 
There are bagmen and ragmen. But 
there are no restaurantmen or hotel- 
men or housemen (apart from a couple 


of poets), nor are there any clubmen. 


am prepared to admit that The 
Oxford Dictionary states in a bland 


Nor are| 





! 
j 
| 
| 
J 
J 





man, Or a Caravanserai-man, or an inter- 
minable anecdote-man, or a whisky- | 
and-soda-man. 

I repeat it, the cities of America may 
be replete with clubmen. Their wives 
may be clubwomen, and every one of 
their offspring, if they have any in be- 
tween divorces, may be termed a club- 
child. But the words have no present 
significance and, so far as I can help it, 
shall have no future significance, in the 
English tongue. 

A friend of mine rang up—I mean, 
a friend of mine put through a tele- 
phone call—to one of those institutes 
in London which purport to teach 
foreign languages by means of personal 
tuition. 

‘T want to learn American,” he said. 

There was a kind of buzzing at the 
other end. The institute appeared to 
be perplexed. He reasoned with them 





firmly. 





and a clubwoman 

They are the clubfolk. The boy is 

home base : 
if he says this, will he be right or will 
he be wrong ? 

I submit that a great deal of confu- 
sion will arise in the world if these 
points are not cleared up, and that very 
soon. Imagine that at the Naval Dis 
armament Conference the American 
Representative arises and says, ‘‘Speak- 
ing for myself as a simple clubman—— 
The interpreter may be merely mystified. 
But if, being an ordinary Englishman, 
he tries to translate these remarkable 
words into French, instead of saying, 
‘Je suis un simple boulevardier” (which 
is probably the right equivalent), he 
will most likely render them, “wr 
homme qui porte un assommoir rude et 
plain,” he will appear to be a Big Navy 
advocate and the whole question of the 


and a daughter. We | 
have a father and a} 


parents. The son has | 
a ball. 

Frenco —Je suis 
le fils. Nous sommes 


sont (es | 
Le fils a une | 


Very good, and quite | 


I am the nut. We! 

I have | 
He has } 
The clubman | 


ratio between submarines and cruisers | 


will be immediately and most dis- | 





; 
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Vanes 

} Mes 

| Wife (to Husband who has strained his leg ai a ski-ing school in London), “1’VE NO PATIENCE WITH YOU, CHARLES, You 
MIGHT HAVE WAITED TILL WE GOT OUT TO SWITZERLAND. IT’S NOT DONE HERE.” 
| astrously compromised, There may even | passes into ordinary English use I shal! 


| be another war. 

I have had rosy hopes, since the 
movies transformed themselves into 
talkies, that the two languages, English 

‘and American, might be kept more 
definitely apart, since there are no 
_ longer any sub-titles to lure the student 
into the belief that he is reading the 
English tongue, and the movie lan- 
| guage, spoken in the movie accent, is 
| as distinct from English as it is from 
| Erse. (Apart, that is to say, from the 
| fact that it is not distinct at all.) But 
if an English daily newspaper is going 
to present me with a word like “ club- 
| man,” and trade it off on me as if it 


| meant something in my own language, | 


all this good work will be spoiled. 

I propose, then, in this year 1930, to 
found a club of club-men; that is to 
say, men carrying staves or bludgeons, 
who will walk about the streets (not 
the side-walks) and stand about in bars 
(not in speakeasies) intent to strike 
upon the head any person who uses 
the word *‘clubman ” meaning a member 
or frequenter of an English club. 

I say this in no rash or hasty spirit. 
I am the mildest of men. But on the 
day in which the word ‘“clubman” 





| 


} In WX 





resign instantly from any clubs to which | 
[ may happen to belong. I shall re-| 
nounce the world. I shall make myself | 
a modern Diocenzs. I shall become a | 
tubman. Evor. | 

| 

} 





A Vow of Temperance. 

“The depression which caused the gale is | 

moving away. We shall not have any more | 

ales until the next depression comes along.” 
Liverpool Paper. 


An easy New Year Resolution. 

“JT am so happy over the condition of my 
skin that I am compelled to write a few lines 
fere to your - My skin is } 

It is an article t will never be with- 
Magazine Adtt. 


nce Cream. 
perfect. 
out.” 
‘“Sairn’s Break or 1588.” 
Headline in Evening i ape. 
This early billiards epic would probably | 
be better known but for Sir Francis | 
Drake's monopoly of publicity in that | 
year. seine 


“Spain is becoming the popula: resort for 
this time of year, unless such unusual spots 
as Rhode Island are sought by travellers bent 


on dis ring new holiday homes.” 

Daily Papei 
But travellers should remember how 
difficult it is with Prohibition to paint 
a Rhode Island Red. 


' 


THE FOLD. 
Tuery are building a crown 
For April and Pan 
A-top of the Down, 
As your Berkshiremen can, 
Who work with pale wattles 
Gold straw and good wills, 
Where the sheep in grey mottles 
Feed up the far hills. 


Oh, the very first flag— 
Oh, the year's oriflamme— 
[s the little tail-wag 
Of a little young lamb; 
So what’s so Aprilish, 
So new, so Pan old, 
So daffydowndillish 
As building a fold ? 


So they 're building a fold 
For a crown on the Down, 
[In the cold of the wold 
Up from Blewbury Town, 
W here, some morning of starkness, 
Frost-jewelled like Shahs, 
Spring shall move in the darkness 
To little young “ maas.” P.R.C. 








DANGEROUS DravGuts.” 
Daily Paper. 
But not so dare-devil as Ludo. 

















LOOKING AT LIFE. 

Proresson Ernstetn, assisted by a 
Press interviewer and sustained, accord- 
ing to the latter, by sips of fruit salad 
and strawberry juice, has recently been 
looking at Life from the columns of a 
| Sunday newspaper. Mr. H. G, WELLS, 
whose means of refreshment, if any 
were not disclosed, had previously 
| broadcast his contemplations on this 
| same phenomenon, so there cin no 
| longer be any doubt that Life is a 
| very important thing, and everyone 
should investigate it without delay. 

For those who do not possess Mr 
Exxstetn’s or Mr. Wexts’ power of 
vision, looking at Life is not such a 
simple matter as it sounds. Probably 
they do not know how to look at Life 
properly and consequently they could 
no more explain exactly what Life 
means than they could walk on the 
ceiling. It is for the benefit of such | 
unfortunates that we writers of striking | 
and clarifying articles exist. 

When you plac >a pi ce of over-ripe | 
Stilton or Gorgonzola under a micro 
score or look at a dog biting the leg| 
of a postman, or enter a tea-shop full | 
of clamorous customers, what do you 
»? You see matter in a state of} 
agitation or, in one word, Lire. The} 
microbes, the postmen and the cus- 
tomers are in fact alive and kicking 
especially the postman, 

It may be that at some time or 
other you have had the privilege of 
observing Mr. G. K. Curstrerton wav- | 
ing his umbrella to attract the attention 
of a taxi-driver. Did it oceur to you} 
that, in a biological sense, you were | 
gazing not at Mr, Curstertron but at} 
a number (and a very large number) of | 
molecules massed together in violent | 
action? No, of course it wouldn't 

Now by breaking up and dispersin 
those molecules you could have an-| 
noyed the approaching taxi-driver very | 
much by causing Mr. Cursterton to| 
disintegrate to the point of invisibility. | 
You did not of course think of doing | 





set 


Ja 





this, and I am not advising you to try | 
it now, as it would bea painful business 
L just want you to understand this! 
marvellous molecular structural system | 
by means of which a number of little 
thingmajigs, so insignificant in them 
| selves that you might sit on one in| 
& bus and never notice it, can, if there 
are enough of them, produce a thing 
such as Mr, Cuesterron. Yet 
like tl 
You are beginning now to grasp how 
a little scientific 
see Life as it 


all life 


18 er if 


iat. 


knowledge helps us to} 
- YY ry : | 
really is. The importance | 
of looking at Life properly cannot be| 
| over-estimated. If a young man on his| 


knees before what he quite wrongly | 


~ 


ieall Life 


; @rns say, 
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considers to be a beautiful girl could 
only behold himself as a cohesive mass 
of agitated molecules proposing to an- 
other cohesive mass of scarcely less 
agitated, though outwardly composed 
molecules, what a difference it would 
make and what a number of marriages 
would never take place ! 

As you look at Life you can scarcely 
help noticing, unless you are very batty, 
how various and ingeniously adapted 
to their purpose are the ways by which 
it evolves. A hen, for example, lays 
eggs, whereas a lioness gives birth to 
cubs. Why? Well, if you adopt a 
biological standpo nt you will at once 
perceive how very inconvenient it would 
be fora hen to have cubs; indeed a hen 
with a cub would probably get 
flustered than she does over an egg 


more 


Equally a lioness who laid an egg would 
be in an unenviable position ; she would 
naturally feel that the achievement was 
scarcely worthy of one in her reval 
position in the animal kingdom, and 


i the fear of flopping on top of the thing 


would make life a burden to her. The 
and the horse-chestnut, on the 
other hand, produce neither eggs nor 
cubs, and for a very sound biological 


oak 


reason, 
casually dropping their offspring on 
the ground from a considerable height, 
and you cannot do that with eggs or 
cubs and get really good results. There 
is something rather marvellous (I don’t 
quite know what) about all this, and it 
goes to prove that Huxniey was abso- 
lutely right in what he said. 1 cannot 
remember what it was that he said, 
but it was wonderfully true and you 
must read it for yourself. 

You see therefore, now that you are 
looking at Life properly, that what we 
and let me say at once there 
is no physiological reason why we 
should not call it Life 
that begins somewhere 
until it finishes 


is something 
and on 
Everything in which 
the atoms and molecules have not been 


70Oe 
goes 


absolutely dispersed, or, as some mod 
“gone west,” is alive; even in 
Government offices the scientific eve 
n ay perceive Signs ol stertorous exist 
ence; we apply ourselves to the tele 
phone and, if we are patient, far distant 
evi lences of some torm of life Wi | 


gra lu- 
ally be 


made manifest 

in fact 1 do not know anything more 
interesting than Life, and I am ver y glad 
to have help d you to 


look at it pre perly 
= D, C, 
£2,000 for Husband and Wife if killed ¢ 
ether (cith holding policy) in a Train Acci 
dent { ilar 
(Scent: A railway carriage.) 
Mrs. Bink “eG sorge, just hold the 


Ae aes . ‘ 
| policy for a minute while I undo the 


sandwiches, 


since they are in the habit of} 
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BRIGHTER DOGS, 


Motor vehicles, bicycles——oven, | 
understand, policemen in one of our 
cities—have now to wear rear lights for 
the sake of their own safety and that of 
other road-users, and it is a surprise to 
me that nothing in this line has been 
done for the protective illumination of 
dogs. Why should not the dog himself 
generate the necessary power for keep- 
ing a small electric lamp burning, fitted 
perhaps to the back of his collar? No 
one can have failed to be struck by the 
enormous amount of energy expended 
in tail-wagging. Far be it from me to 
say that this is wasted, since the ex- 
pression of goodwill is an adequate end 
in itself, but if, as a by-product of that 
energy, the owner of the tail could be 
safeguarded in traffic what an achieve 
ment it would be! 

My suggestion, then, is that the wag 
of the tail should be made to operate 
a small dynamo, which would charge a 
compact storage-battery connected with 
| the lamp. 
| 
| 





If, as we are told, an American has 
jimade a wireless set which will fit into 
|a hollow tooth, there should be no dif_i- 
culty in constructing my apparatus on 
a scale small enough not to be cumber- 
some or even to hamper its wearer in a 
dog-fight. 

If the practical details of this inven- 
tion are worked out and the device 
adopted for universal canine wear, it 
should be particularly welcomed by fox 
terriers and certain other dogs whom 
present fashion bereaves of their caudal 
birthright. The agitation of a mere 
stump would, I imagine, be insuflicient 
to keep its owner's lamp alight, and 
tails would become the mode for all 
dogs whose lives were valued. 

1 may point out in conclusion that 
my invention will tend to produce a 
race of invariably cheerful dogs. Those 
which find life most worth living will 
| have the best chance of prolonging it; 
|the despondent dog, the Dismal Des- 

mond, whose tail wags seldom and lan- 
| guidty, will show but a dim light, and 
fall a far easier victim to traffic than 
the jovial dog who wags powerlully and 
persistently, Dog dispositions will in 
course of time improve, on the charming 
principle of the survival of the best- 
tempered. 

I propose, rather cleverly, to call my 
the ‘Sirius W.K. H 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| cadvet 





| There was a young poet of Chertsey 


Who wrote “ Humoresken” and 
“ Scherzi” 
| But a generous bunch 
lhat he offered to Punch 
' Was declined with the usual courtesy. 
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Hairdresser. 


MISLEADING CASES. 
XXVII.—Rex v. Toe HeapMaster or 
ron, 

Ar Windsor to-day, before a full 
Bench of magistrates, a serious charge 
was made against the Headmaster of 
Eton, who appeared to feel his position 
acutely. Police-Constable Boot gave 
evidence in support of the charge, which 
was preferred under the Obscene Publi- 
cations Act, 1857, commonly known as 
Lord Campseny’'s Act. 

Constable Boot said: On the Sth of 
this month, acting under instructions, 
I proceeded with a special warrant to 
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“ EXCUSE ME, SIR, BUT WOULD YOU MIND TELLING ME WHAT YOU Pur 


the premises known as Eton College 
and made a thorough search of the 
same. I found and seized there a num- 
ber of books which in my opinion were 
of an obscene character. Defendant 
admitted that the said books were kept 
on the premises to be ‘sold, distributed, 
lent or otherwise published,” within 
the meaning of the Act, to the students 
under his charge, who are from thirteen 
to nineteen years of age, your worship. 

The Attorney-General. Have you care 
fully perused the said books ? 

Constable Boot. 1 have. 

Sir Ethelred Tutt (for the defence). 
Your worship, I have here a hundred- 
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ON YOUR HAIR TO MAKE IT GROW 80?” 


and-forty-nine professors and school- 
masters who are prepared to gointo that 
box and swear that the volumes in ques- 
tion have not the character suggested. 


The Chairman. What is the use of | 


that? The defendant himself is a school- 
master, In a charge of burglary the 


evidence of a hundred-and-forty-nine | 
burglars would not persuade the Court | 


that the prisone: 
house-breaking. 
Sir Ethelred, But, your w orship—— 
The Chairman. We cannot admit this 
evidence. The question of obscenity is 
for the Court to decide. 


was incapable of 


Sir Ethelred. But, your worship, ycu | 
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have admitted the evidence of the con- 


| question should not be destroyed, yet he passion of love, philanthropically in- 


| mitted in his defence. 


| what is fit and proper to be read by 
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The Chairman. Now we are informed 
that thedefinition of obscenity laid down 
by Lord Cocksvrn in the case of BR. v. 

Sir Ethelred. How ? Hicklin was as follows: “I think the 

The Chairman. Do not be impertin-j| test . is whether the tendency of 
ent, Sir Ethelred. The constable is not | the matter charged as obscenity is to 
a schoolmaster. deprave and corrupt those whose minds 

Sir Ethelred. Your worship, it is|are open to such immoral influences 
a principle of English law that anjand into whose hands a publication of 
accused person is assumed tobe innocent | this sort may fall." The last words are 
until he is proved to be guilty. In this} important. Not only the nature of the 
vase it appears that the defendant is work but the circumstances of its pub- 
assumed to be guilty, since he is sum-| lication, including its price, must be 
moned to show cause why the books in } taken into account. A treatise on the 





stable. 5S 
The Chairman. That is different. 





is not permitted to prove himself inno-| tended and decently expressed, might 
cent, for the evidence of ignorant per- | be most unsuitable to be read by young 
sons is admitte! against him and the/| persons, and if it were hawked in the 
evidence of educated persons is not ad-| streets for twopence might properly be 
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situated under the walls of a Royal 


of the Established Church. 
read with particular repugnance the 
record of the alleged god, Zeus, whose 
habit it was to assume the shape of 
swans, bulls and other animals, and, 
thus disguised, to force his unwelcome 
attentions upon defenceless females of 
good character. The case of the woman 
Leda, if it were published in the news- 
papers to-day, would arouse the indig- 
nation of every right-thinking English- 
man; and we have no doubt that 
our leaders of thought would mobilise 
the conscience of the nation to pre- 
vent the repetition of such offences. 
sub in these books we learn that, 
although the unfortunate woman be- 








I protest. 


condemned under the Act, but not if it!}came the mother of two eggs, the 





The Bench. Sir Ethel- | 
red, you may protest. | 

Counsel then address- | 
ed the Bench. 

The magistrates with- 
drew and did not return 
for several hours. 

On their return the 
Chairman said : This is 
a very painful case. 
During our absence we 
have perused, with 
growing interest and 
disgust, a number of! 
passages in the books | 
complained of, and in 
particular a book called 
The Classical Diction- 
ary, which is written in 
English. Many of the 
books are written ina 
foreign language with ’ 
which we are not ac- ' my 
quainted ; some of these Little Girl (at Pantomime). 

. BOOK OF MINE 
are accompanied by 
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“ MUMMY, THIS PLAY’S CRIBBED FROM A 


~ celestial prcfligate was 
permitted to proceed 
without public protest 
to the odious case of 
the woman Europa. No 
moral reproof is found- 
ed on these stories, 
no improving lesson is 
drawn from them; on 
the contrary they are 
related with a cal- 
lous indifference which, 
coupled with the fact 
that the delinquent 1s 
of a divine or pseudo- 
divine character, must 
tend to suggest to the 
susceptible imagination 
of the young that such 
behaviour is defensible 
or even desirable. The 
boys of Eton must not 
be encouraged to dress 
themselves as swans or 


Ef} ) 
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English translations, and some are not ; | were sold at a high price by reputable 


but from the character of the former | booksellers, in w! 
we are entitled to form certain con-| 
clusions as to the character of those | young persons. But in the present case 
volumes which no one has yet been bold | 
enough to put into English. 

The Classical Dictionary is a book | 
of six-hundred-and-forty pages and con- | 
tains a very large number of legends 


consumption of young persons, and 
young persons drawn exclusively from 
thearistocracy and the governing classes, 
or stories concerning so-called classical | whose duty it will be in future years to 
or mythological figures. I am glad to} set an example to their less fortunate 
say that no one on this Bench has| countrymen, to mould their minds and 
had a classical education, and we| dictate their actions. Anye onduct there- 
were therefore able to approach these | fore which tends to corrupt and deprave 
volumes with an open mind. The| those young persons must be held espe- 
magistrates on my right and left include | cially culpable. rs 

a baker, a brewer, a farmer and a dis-| We find unanimously that these 
tinguished banker, and, though none of | volumes have such a tendency The 
us are professors or schoolmasters, Sir|legends in The Classical Dictionar y 
Ethelred, you will admit, I think, that| havea pagan origin : 
we are as well able as other men to say 





and are largely con- 

cerned with pagan gods, whose amorous 

adventures and barbarie standards of 

r £ re > ; 

ged —_ ais behaviour form strange subjects 
alr we » = oe S. i ES : . 7) 
f tetred. Certainly, your worship. | study for the pupils of a Royal Col 
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wild beasts for the pur- 
pose of idle and illicit flirtation; but 


lich case it would be| that can be the only effect of these de- 
= 15 ma . 7 0 . 
most unlikely to fall into the hands of | plorable anecdotes. 


I could mention many others, only 


the publicationscomplained of have been | less disgraceful in that they relate the 
deliberately purchased and kept for the | 


|moral lapses of mortal men and not of 
| gods—the case, for example, of the man 
| Edipus, who killed his own father and 
}married hisown mother. Then there is 
| the revolting story of the woman Medea, 


We have | 





Castle whose august occupant is head | 





|who committed or was accessory to | 
|a number of atrocious murders. This 


|woman, by false representations, in- 
| duced the daughters of Pelias to cut 
| their father in pieces and boil him ; she 
|sent to a female rival a poisoned gar- 
}ment which burned the unfortunate 
woman to death; she murdered her own 
| brother and herself cut him into frag- 
| ments ; she killed and (according to one 
jaccount) devoured her own children ; 
| but, so far from paying the due penalty 
| of her crimes, she was then conveniently 


| 
{ 


ik . 
lege | conveyed to safety in a chariot drawn | 
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FORCE OF HABIT. 





for the tender minds of our growing 
aristocracy. It must not be forgotten 
that the mind can be “corrupted and 
depraved” in more than one direction ; 
tales of parricide, fratricide and infanti- 


cide are “‘obscene”’ in the truest sense of | 


the word ; and all through these legends 
there runs a strain of violence and 
cruelty and blood-thirsty vengeance 
which is as harmful to the reader as 
the strain of irregular passion. It is 
idle for us to urge upon the newspapers 
and the makers of films the duty of 
reticence in their treatment of crimes 
and offences if our places of education 
are permitted to discuss them without 
restraint ; and it may well be that the 
prevalent appetite of the poor for tales 


| of murder and wrong-doing has its real 


origin in the schools and colleges of 
the rich. 

We have been asked by counsel to 
take into account the innocent motives 
of the defendant, the artistic merits of 
the works in question and the long 


tradition which has admitted them as | 


proper reading for the young. It was 


n . os ‘ . fy Siegal " ° ! 
by winged dragons. Strange food, this, 





Forward (recovering consciousness). “DID ANYONE GET THE NUMBER OF THE CAR?” 
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decided in the year 1868 that innocence 
of motive is no defence to a charge 
under the Act; and neither art nor 
custom can, in this court at least, excuse 
an offence against morals. We find 
that these books are corrupting and we 
order them to be destroyed. Fortun- 


ately we have only been called upon to | 


consider a fraction of 
“classics’’; but after what we have 
seen we shall recommend to the proper 
authorities that a thorough survey be 


the so-called | 


made of the whole body of classical | 


literature in order that our schools and 


colleges may be made safe for aris- | 


tocracy. 
censured and will pay the costs of the 
prosecution. A. P. H. 








Boxing Day comes into its own. 

. the schoolboy football match at Run- 
corn on Boxing Day, when Bebington were 
successful by two goals to one in the fist round 
of the Cheshire Schoolboys’ Championship.” 

Birkenhead Paper. 


tioned . . .”—Manchester Paper. 


| Why not try one in Afghanistan ? 





The defendant is severely | 


a steam rooler had to be reyuisi-} 
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JESSICA GOES TRAVELLING. 
Boston. 
Boston is a nice town 
With trees along the street 
And a garden in the middle 
Where all the roads meet; 
There are very pretty houses 
With very pretty doors, 
And you can see the river 
From the upper floors. 


The folk who live in Boston 
Are pleasant and polite, 
The little girls all curtsey 
When they say Good-night ; 
They have darling painted china 
And solemn painted clocks 
\nd pictures of their grandmothers 
Dressed in satin frocks, 





There’s a splendid fairy palace 
Where anyone can go 
All built about a courtyard 
Where lovely flowers grow ; 
Everyone in Boston 
Was very kind to me, 
And I'd baked beans for breakfast 
And ice-cream for tea. R. F. 
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| were a vegetable would you ? 


| made to be eaten and so were 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue BurcHer. 
Once there was a butcher called Mr. 
Pickalow, and he quite enjoyed being 


| a butcher after he had once got over 


killing animals which he didn’t like at 
first because he was very kind-hearted, 
but he said to himself well somebody 
has got to do it, and he was always 
very humane about it, and any animal 
he got fond of he told his assistants to 
kill. 

Well Mrs. Pickalow was rather a 
tedious woman, and she was always 
changing her religion or the furniture 
in her drawing-room or her servants, 
because they got tired of never 
knowing what she wanted them 
to do next, and one day she 
said to Mr. Pickalow I think 
it is perfectly disgusting eating 
animals and I am going to be 
a vegetarian. 

And Mr. Pickalow said very 
well honey you please yourself, 
because he was quite fond 
of her although she was so 
tedious, and he never argued 
with her. 

But she liked arguing, and 
she said you know you wouldn't 
like it yourself if you were an 
animal, and I think we ought 
to do as we would be done by. 

And Mr. Pickalow laughed 
at her, and he said well you 
wouldn’t like to be eaten if you 


So I don’t think there is any- 
thing in that, vegetables were 


animals. 

And she said cats weren’t, or 
dromedaries, and how do you 
know that any animals were ? 
You ought to be a vegetarian 
yourself. 


And he said how can a butcher be a! wondered he didn’t 


| 


vegetarian? Supposing I were to tell 
my customers that I thought it was 
disgusting to eat animals they would 
be sure to say well then it is disgusting 
of you to cut them up and sell them 
for eating. And she said well go it is. 

Well it didn’t really suit Mrs. Picka- 
low being a vegetarian and she got 
very bad-tempered and peevish, and it 
was very uncomfortable for Mr. Picka- 


| low, but he went on being kind to her, 
| the only thing he wouldn’t do was to 


be a vegetarian himself, and when he 
was eating a nice beefsteak or some- 


| thing like that and she was only eating 


cabbages or brussels sprouts she could 
hardly bear it. And she pretended it 


| was because she thought it was so dis- 
| gusting of him, but he knew it was 
really because what he was eating 








|smelt so good and she wanted to eat 
some of it herself, but she wouldn't 
because she was so obstinate. So he 
didn’t answer her back when she was 
nasty to him but made it up to her in 
other ways, and he bought her a china 
box for her powder puff made to imi- 
tate a cauliflower, but she only threw 
it out of her bedroom window and didn't 
even say thank you. 

Well at last it got so bad that Mr. 
Pickalow didn’t even enjoy himself at 
Christmas time when he stuck rosettes 
on his prize bullocks, and Mrs. Picka- 
low had hysterics when he was eating 
turkey and sausages and said he was 





*MR 


like a great bullock himself and she 





WINKLEBODY 
t grow horns. 


jhe wished they had some children so 
that they could have a Christmas tree 
for them and put presents in their 
stockings, and then perhaps Mrs. Picka- 
low wouldn't be so awful. Still he was 
sorry for her, and he told the cook to 
put plenty of suet into the Christmas 
pudding, and she was a little better 
when she had had three helpings of it 


he tucked her up and kissed her and 
went out for a walk. 

Well he came to where a friend of 
his called Mr. Winklebody lived, and 
Mr. Winklebody was a market gardener, 
so he thought he was just the man to 
advise him about vegetarians, and he 
went in to talk to him about it. An 














HAD SEVERAL CHILDREN.” 











Mr. Winklebody had several children 
and they were all enjoying themselves 
very much after their Christmas dinner, 
and they were glad to see Mr. Pickalow 
who was the godfather of Jacob Winkle- 
body the eldest boy, and he had sent 
them their turkey for a Christmas pre- 
sent. So he was quite cheered up, but 
he wished more than ever that he had 
some children of his own and that Mrs. 
Pickalow was less peevish. 

Well he told Mr. Winklebody all 
about it before he went home and he 
said what canI do? And Mr. Winkle- 
body said well I don’t see that you can 
do anything, unless you would like to 
exchange businesses with me, | am sick 
and tired of growing veget- 
ables, there is so much stoop- 
ing about it, and I have never 
been able to eat as much meat 
as I should like to because it 
is so expensive, if I were a 
butcher I suppose I shouldn't 
have to stint myself in that 
should I? 

And Mr. Pickalow said oh 
no, you could eat as much as 
you like of what is leit over 
from the shop, but I don't 
know that I should like to give 
up being a butcher, I do enjoy 
it so, and besides you don't 
make a quarter as much money 
in your business as I d> in 
mine, 

And Mr. Winklebody said 
well of course there is that, 
but what I always say is any- 
thing for a quiet life, and if it 
will make Mrs. Pickalow less 
tedious it might be worth it 

And Mr. Pickalow said well 
it might but I doubt it. But 
he was so kindhearted that 
by the time he got home again 
he thought he would do it. 
And he said to himself I sup- 


And | pose I shall be very miserable not being 
his Christmas was very miserable, and|a butcher any longer, but then I am 


rather miserable now, so what does it 
matter? Anyhow it will please her and 
perhaps she will be less peevish. 

But it didn’t please Mrs. Pickalow 
at all when he told her, and she said 
what go and live out in the country 
away from the shops and the cinemas 
and only keep one servant and not have 


é |@any money to spend, you are a brute 
and some mince pies, and after dinner |to think of such a thing and I shall 
he said she had better lie down, and | divorcee vou. 


Well Mr. Pickalow didn’t often lose 
his temper but he lost it now, and he 
took Mrs. Pickalow by the shoulders 
and shook her, but not very hard, and 
he said I have had enough of it, get up 
off that bed and come downstairs, and 
he went out of the room. 


And she was so surprised at his 
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Old Gentleman. 


Old Gentleman. 
| shaking her and speaking to her like 
that that she thought she had better 
i obey him, and she went downstairs. 
And he heard her coming and met her 
at the bottom of the staircase with his 
blue apron on and a knife in his hand, 
and he said to her go into the drawing- 
room. 


And she was frightened and said 
}are you going to murder me? And 


he said I don’t know yet, go into the 
drawing-room and don’t come out till I 
tell you. 

Well in about a quarter-of-an-hour he 
| opened the door and said to her come 
into the dining-room. So she did that, 
and there was the Christmas dinner all 
laid out again, except that the turkey 
| was cold, and Mr. Pickalow carved 
|} several slices and gave 
| a plate. And he said to her eat that. 

Well she was too frightened of him 
to make any objection, and she was so 
pleased to be eating turkey again, al- 
though it was cold, that by the time 
she had finished the plateful she was 
quite amiable. 

And that was the end of her being 
| a vegetarian, and nowthat Mr. Pickalow 
i had found out the proper way to treat 





them to her on| 
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WHICH WAY DID THEY GO?” 
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her she got ; much less dua in her 
ideas, and did what he thought would 
be good for her instead of a lot of silly 
things that she would be sorry for after- | 
wards, And they were both quite happy | 
together again, and soon after that they | 

had a little girl called Rosemary, and | 
then three boys and then four more | 
girls. And Mr. Pickalow got on so well 

in his business through “being honest | 

and always selling good meat that he | 
was able to make “all three of his boys | 
butchers when they grew up as well as | 
his godson Jacob Winklebody. And Mrs. } 
Pickalow was quite pleased about it and | 
said she would rather have her sons| 
butchers like their father than anything 
else even clergymen. A.M. 








\INVITATION TO THE DANCE. | 
‘The Polka seems likely to return to favour.] 
Mrs. Brown, your chaste affections 
Concentrate, of course,on John, | 
But you must have recollections 
Of your girlhood that is gone; 
May I therefore ask you whether 
You recall the dash wherewith 
We would polka once together 








| 
| 
While you still were Susie Smith ? F 


As the ancient. war- hors se prances 
When the trump; of battle sound, | 
So, to share this best of dances, 
When the band begins, I bound. 
Join me in rejuvenation! 
To my arms! Now let us show 
To a languid generation 
How we did it long ago! 





Can a he-man in the Tango 
Prove his paces, or the Blues, 
Or the Fox-trot? But he can go 
In the Polka if he choose! 
With my sword-arm round your middle 
And the music in your ears 
Of a reminiscent fiddle, 
Overtake departed years! 


Oh, forget those dietetics, 

Yield to hunger’s healthy whim! 
Let your dancing be athletics, 

Let the Polka keep you slim! 
Come, your partner fears no rival 

In a dance where men are men; 
So for this superb revival 

Rise and rollick round again. 
W.K. H. 
The Brighter Basement Movement. 
“Live House Crickets wanted for coun'ry 
house; must be healthy, strong, and loud 
hirpers.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
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A THRILL OF R 


“THE NURSERY TIMES.” 
THe Socran Warren, 

Quire a sensation occurred at the 
| Hon. Sylvia Squash’s fifth - birthday 
| party on Tuesday when the hostess, 
| piqued by a remark from one of her 
guests, promptly dropped the remains 
of a strawberry ice down the offender's 


neck. Several male members of the| 


| party at once rushed to her assistance 
armed with spoons and forks, but her 
frock was ruined and, much to her dis- 
appointment, she had to be taken home 
in a taxi with the proceedings only half 
over. Inquiry at her house the follow- 
ing morning elicited the information 
that she was confined to bed suffering 
from chill, 

The Hon. Sylvia has of course quite 
a reputation for practical jokes. It was 
she who, when just four, being left alone 
for a moment in the family car, put the 
gear into reverse and nearly landed her 
father into serious trouble with the 
police. Her brother, by the way (he is 
entered for Giggleswick), has recently 
exchanged his famous collection of 
stamps for a pocket-knife, two pieces 
of string and a jam-tart. 
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FLOREAT ITALIA. 


ACIAL PRIDE SPREADS FROM BURLINGTON House To Sono. 


I noticed Master Rodney FitzEvans| such a scandal by slipping away from 
eating a large cream-bun in a Regent | the guests at a party at her aunt's house 
Street tea-shop the other afternoon. | and reappearing in pyjamas. 

He was accompanied by his aunt, who | * * * 
is growing her hair again, and between} The Hon. Pansy Hubbard, whom | 


mouthfuls he told me he was terribly met shopping with her mother in Bond 


busy running a new model car his father | Street last week, tells me she was bored 
had given him. He bemoaned the fact | stiff by the family holiday on the Con- 
that he had to find time next week to|tinent at Christmas, and I think it is 
act as page-boy at his sister’s wedding, | probably true that the smartest children 
which he thought was all rot. Hecon-|nowadays would definite'y prefer to 
fided to me that he and some of his spend this vacation at home. I gathered 
friends when they grew up were going | that the season of gocdwill had not been 
into Parliament to pass a law against|a pleasant one in many ways for this 
boys being required to attend weddings | popular young blonde. Her Christmas 
in the holidays. His father, whoisalso| presents, she hinted, had fallen far 
a FitzEvans, is getting slightly bald. | short of expectations, and to crown ail 
x * % she had pains in the tummy on Boxing- 
On Wednesday morning in the Park Day and had to go early to bed. Her 
[ saw young Lord Pye, who was eight | brother, who of course keeps white mice, 
last week, out walking with his new|is taking up the study of Latin, I hear 
French governess. It is rumoured in| * * % 
certain quarters that the two do not| A little bird whispers that young 
get on very well together. Certainly | Geoffrey Popinjay is likely to be seen in 
Lord Pye, who was carrying one of the |! ng trousers in the spring. His mother, 
newest model aeroplanes—he devotes | who of course is Mrs. Popinjay, has felt 
a great deal of his spare time to aero- | for some time that her son was growing 
nautics—did not look too well pleased | out of the knickerbocker stage. I believe 
with life, It was his younger sister, by|he is now busy considering how the 
event should be celebrated. 
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THE CALL OF THE OLD CHAOS. 


Tickr. “COME AND JOIN US.” 


EvernHant, “NOT ME, 


I KNOW TOO MUCH ABOUT THE JUNGLE!” 
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A DEAL IN COPPER. 

Ir has long been my ambition to excel 
in those feats of legerdemain—not to say 
prestidigitation—which do so much to 
relieve the tedium of the holiday party 
and make their perpetrator the life and 
soul of every social gathering. By ill 
luck I am congenitally incapable of 
concealing a gold, or even a gunmetal, 
watch between the third and fourth 
fingers of the left band or substituting 
one top-hat for another, in full view of 
my audience, undetected, Consequently, 
though | eagerly imbibe the seasonable 
instruction so freely imparted by the 
Press, | am seldom able even to attempt 
tocarryitout. I was therefore delighted 
tocome across the following paragraph: 

\ novel but effec (noto the 
“but "—the hall-mark of the born paragraphist) 
“on one’s friends by pur 


” 
ive revonge 


may bo obtamed 


| chasing a penny bottle of copper sulphate and 


| eution, however, of 





| a'ter borrowing their pen-knive 


s dipping the 
blades in the liquid. On withdrawing they 
will be found to be heavily coated with copper.” 

There I felt was something I could 
do to add to the general gaiety. It is 
true that as regards “revenge” on one’s 
friends (how well the writer under- 
stands the nature of friendship!) it is 
perhaps a trifle anwmic. “The Half- 
Breed's Revenge; or, The Spoilt Pen- 
knife""—the title would be somewhat 
lacking in pep. <A more obviously 
effective form of vengeance, for example, 
would be to borrow their watches and 
immerse them in a beaker of sulphuric 
acid; and many others will oceur to 
the resourceful wag. The actual exe- 
the trick should 
present no difficulty, nor is the appar 
atus expensive ; but the oceasion of its 
exhibition would have to be earefully 

lacte 1. 

Clearly it is not a trick for evenings 
Kven a penny bottle 
of copper sulphate is calculated to dis- 
turb the set of a white waistcoat, while 
to carry so cm@rulean a liquid in the 


rrande lenue, 


tail-pocket is plainly too hazardous, 
unless one is willing to run the risk of 
sponding the evening in the réle of a 
decorative inmate of the monkey-house 
Nor, judging by my own practice, are 
one's friends likely to bave brought 
their pen-knives to evening functions, 
even if one could think of a plausible 
excuse for borrowing them, 

The borrowing does seem to me to 
be a difficulty. It is all right for the 
professed conjure stand up and in- 
quire i half-a-dozen gentlemen in the 


r to 


iudience can oblige him with the loan 
| or a crimson silk 
as this will be the 
} item in my répertoire it is hardly 
enough to justify me in claiming such 
licence. 1 must wait for some jolly in 


formal gathering where we are all in 


of a bowl of go 
handkerehiel, 


} 
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Old Lady (to distinguished author), “I MAY AS WELL CONFESS AT ONCH THAT I 
READ NOTHING BUT TRIPE." 





day clothes with pen-knives. Having Things which People Bring on Themselves, 
worked the conversation round to par- 








“Solos: Miss 8. —— will sing her farewell 
lour-tricks and allowed the experts to} solo, ‘Thanks Be To God.’ ” 
induce a frame of mind among the Church Notice in Australian Paper. 


spectators in which anyone 1s weg 


to lend anything without oa qualm, I It may not be generally known that Levin 


will then stage the hit of the holiday | eceupie: a pivotal position in New Zealand 

y But e th there is alw - Although it is not the geographical centre, it 
ee ason. ru ‘ ve n 1en 16re 18 aly ays stand dwa in another sense, as three 
the risk of finding the knife-owners quarters of the population ars to the north of 


ame number to the south,” 

New Zealand Paper. 
We work this out at a population and 
a half 


sense of humour as effectually blunted} it and th 
as their blades. 
Perhaps I had better have one more 


try at mastering a card-trick 
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THE LISTENERS. 


“7 pearp you last night!” said the 
tobacconist, the very moment that I 
came in and before I could say any- 
thing at all. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied. 

He spoke in a triumphant tone. He 
had the air of a man who, making long 
preparations and hiding carefully in 
| the dark, has detected burglars break- 
ing in through a window in the rear of 
his premises. 

“ As soon as I saw your name in the 
paper,” he went on, “I said to my wife, 
‘Why, if we listen at a quarter-past- 
| nine we shall hear him talk.’” 

“I see,” I said. 

“So we made a point of listening at 
a quarter-past-nine, the two of us, and 
there you were.” 


had come. His face still wore a look 
of satisfied cunning. I went out with 


convicted criminal, or a boy who has 


quite cleverly enough to elude the 
master’s vigilant eye. 
In the road I met Mrs. Armitage 
“T heard you last night,” she said. 


up. Secrecy had become wholly im- 
possible 

“Yes, I heard you as distinctly as I 
can now.” 

“I'm so glad,” I said, straightening 
my tie. 

“Yes, | should have known it was 
you even if I hadn't seen it in the pro- 
gramme "—she paused reflectively for 
& moment—* by your voice,” she con- 
cluded. age 














It flashed across my mind with a 
swift rush of intuition that that was 
really the only way she could have 


prints on the ether. But I thought it 
better not to say so. I raised my hat 
politely and went across to the post- 
office. 

l only wanted some ordinary stamps. 
One can usually get them, alter waiting 
for a while, without any great trouble 
and certainly without any blaze of 
embarrassing publicity. But not this 
morning. 

“T think I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing you last night,” said the lady behind 
the purdah. 


There seemed to be no use any longer 
in denying it. 


“It came quite as a surprise to me, 
| because I hadn't glanced through the 


paper beforehand. But I thought it 
must be you——” 


“How did you guess? ” 
“Why, by the voice,” she said. 





my parcel in my hand, feeling like a} 
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“ Ah, of course,” I replied. says his words, as you might say.’ d 
= , ’ ae a : \ : 

I bought two books of stamps, though |Then I ask a customer who seen you 4 
I had only intended to purchase one. It | come in here before, and I says, ‘Isn't ; 





seemed to me that I could do no less. | it the same gentleman as comes in here 
I also bought a dog-licence and renewed | for a paper now and again was on the 
the licence of my motor-car. I was| wireless last night?’ And he says, 
brought by this time to such a reckless | ‘ That's right, that shim.’ AndI says 
frame of mind that I almost paid my|to my Winnie, ‘There you are!’ It 
telephone bill. My attempt to lead a| was your voice as done it, as you might : 
sequestered life in this suburb seemed | Say. That’s how I knew.” 
to have departed once and for all. How extraordinary, I said to myself 

I had only one other errand. I hadjas I crept home, are the miracles of | 
to buy a new spaper. I tried todo this| scientific research! But how much | 
unostentatiously by going into a very | more extraordinary is the way in which | 
small shop indeed, at the corner of a| they are received! Supposing for a mo- | 





| 








very narrow road, where they only sell | ment that I had tried to hoodwink all | 
newspapers as a kind of offset to ginger- | these innocent folk! Supposing that I | 
——_—— had roared at them like a bull, or sung | 

| sweetly to them like a nightingale, or | 











He gave me the tobacco for which I} 


been playing humorous pranks but not | 


i 


“What, you too!” I exclaimed. It 
was fairly evident that the game was 


| 
j 
} 
| 
| 
| 


known it. I had left, I mean, no finger- | 


tried to imitate the voice of some noble | 
actor or some eminent divine. They | 
fwould never have forgiven me for the | 
| ruse. As it was I was announced to | 
|speak, and I spoke. I spoke in my 
|ordinary voice, and they, with their 
|shrewd unerring perspicacity, their 
| strong instinct for truth, knew who it 
| was immediately because they had 
heard me speak so often before. This 
| bas made them happy. This has made 
|them proud. Although the great gift of 
| my voice is bestowed upon them freely, 
day after day, accompanied by my per- 
| sonal presence, they feel none the less 
ja peculiar thrill in detecting it again 
ithrough the medium of a miniature 
| meat-safe in the etiolated atmosphere 
|< f a small room at Savoy Hill. 
Musirg thus, I met Brown. 

| “Hullo,” he said, “I was listening- 
| in last night?” 
| 


| 








“ Not really?” I replied, 
1.—“THE REVIVAL OF ARIS.| “There was a fellow talking about 
TOCRACY.” }something or other who sounded ex- 
{[Mr. Artaur AuGcustus WiniiamM Harry i like you.” 
} 


VOL 


Ponsonsy, author of The Decline of Aristocra “What was he talking about?” I 
has been raised to th said 


He told me. 
“That,” I answered 


Peerage 








beer and toys and currant cake and 
balloons and ham. J] thought I could} dignity, “was me.” 

steal in there, put down a penny, pick] ‘I thought it must be,” he remarked 
up @ paper and dash away without|quite solemnly, “on account of the 
being observed. But not at all. The| voice.” ’ 
very amply-bosomed lady who controls}  Eayesdropper!” I said. It seemed 
the multiple store had observed me from | the only thing left to say. Evor. 
between two enormous glass jars half| ; 

filled with confectionery. | 


with some 
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“The following handsome and useful wed 
“Good-day, Sir,” she said, and I felt | ding gifts were received : Bride to Bridegroom, 
obliged to answer her greeting. After j gold golf links . #9 
that it was too late. | Probably one of these nine-carat courses. 

- You could have knocked me down | ASR vaya Ng 
with a feather,” she announced (a most | lt Ww Ba  (Alg a Conair A. Coneng 9 

1; italy —~ hHooksetier gs 6A 60d Ue 

palpable lie), “ when I heard you begin | Wasn't it cl Ss to k 
A SER . » >. | Wasn't it clever of SwInBURNE “now 
talking last night. [says tomy W innie, | bout C = Z Sire eames 
I says, ‘That’s him,’ i tae ea 
‘Lor, no, it can’t be.’ 
know better. 


Sheerness Paj er. 


and she says, 
But I says, ‘1 “Extending Ladder, 12ft. 6in.; new.” 


That's the gentleman Advt. in Manchester Paper. 











as comes here now and acain for a | We should send this one to the invisible 
paper. I can tell him by the way he| menders. 














in the sphere of humour. 
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ANOTHER SCANDAL OF THE ROAD. 
CALLOUS PEDESTRIAN PROCEEDS ON HIS WAY AFTER DAMAGING A MOTOR-CAR THROUGH CULPABLE NEGLIGENCE, 


Puncnes AT Mortortsts By Mr. Punca Wuicu 
ArE Nor Quite Farr.” 

Unxper the above heading our humorous contemporary, 
The Motor, in its issue for December 31, 1929, publishes an 
otherwise genial and even generous article, in which it 
reluctantly criticises, as being “in bad taste,” Mr. Punch’s 
reflections on those coroners and magistrates who decline 
to convict a motorist for killing or damaging a pedestrian. 
“ We think,” says The Motor, “that to introduce prejudiced 
comment of the kind indicated is not in accordance with 
what should be expected of Punch as a national institution.” 

Not much humour in that, you will say. But wait. 
Oa the same page, under the caption, “ Efforts to Secure 
Common Justice for Motor Drivers,” is an article from 
which the following passage may be quoted as revealing 
The Motor’s own good taste in the matter of comment on 
the alleged prejudice of magistrates against motorists. “In 
the majority of cases,” says this impartial organ,‘‘the motorist 
appears before courts of summary jurisdiction presided over 
by magistrates who, as we pointed out in a recent article, 
have unfortunately shown prejudice in the past. That bias 
is shown by justices is proved by a statement in the best 
work on motor law yet published.” [Here follows a quotation 
from that work pointing out “the prejudice of magistrates 
against mechanical traction.”] ‘That,’ continues The 
Motor, “is a condition of affairs which, in our opinion, 
should be remedied in the Road Traffic Bill. As we have 
stated, we English have a reputation for the fair adminis- 
tration of the law—with the sole exception of the punish- 
ment applied to motor offenders. That state of things must 
be swept away.” 

Mr. Punch presents his friendliest compliments to the 
Editor of The Motor, and salutes him as a dangerous rival 
O.5. 








ONE RIDDLE MORE. 
(To a Damsel of To-day.) 
Far be it, Amanda, from me to complain 
That you furrow my forehead with frequent amaze 
And persistently flummox my masculine brain 
With your incomprehensible ways ; 
For have we not learned from the total of History's 
Lessons since Eve the dark business began 
That Woman is quite the profoundest of mysteries 
Planted on Man? 


I don’t even grumble that you, who would shame 
Any rosebud, should further embellish your face 
With powder put up by one Popkin (the name 
I have culled from your vanity-case) ; 
It may be you fancy that SHAKESPEARE was silly 
Or blind, a mere male and perhaps growing old, 
When he got off that stuff about painting the lily 
And gilding the gold? 


But here is a point you appear to have missed: 
Press ads. of that powder explicitly tell 
That ladies will find the improvement persist 
For a truly remarkable spell ; 
One “make-up” each morning, says Popkin, is plenty ; 
Then how is it, fairer than flower of the may, 
That you cannot manage on fewer than twenty 
Or thirty a day ? 








Advertisements which make our Pockets flap. 
“ Wanted for solicitor’s office, used to small debts.” 
Advt. in Tasmanian Paper. 


“500 Oddments in Jumpers .. . 


clerk 


For personal hoppers only. 5/-.” 
Sales Catalogue. 
Bounders need to select their jumpers with special care. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
“Gotp Diecers or Broapway.” 
Ir I am to believe all that the pro- 
| gramme tells me I ought to be far more 
grateful than I am for the privilege of 
| attendance at this “ Scintillating Colour 
Talkie.” I am assured that it “exceeds 





stage-shows that have very little bearing versation and the first two are wiped 
off the screen to make room for him (or | 
And even if they are allowed to | 
remain on the screen there are perpetual 


on the main idea and are dragged in 
primarily for spectacular effect. On this 
point I find myself once more regret- erpe 
tably at variance with the author of the changes of angle and scale, as if the 
programme, who asserts that ‘one of | film-director had no confidence in his 
the most interesting features is the util- ability to hold our attention with figures 
isation of very elaborate stage-settings|in repose. One is reminded of those 
as integral factors [my italics] of the 
| story. “In ‘Gold Diggers of Broadway ’ 
| prandic sness (sic) is not introduced to} 
|cover the weakness of the story.” 
| Actually it is impossible to produce 
ithis effect of “ grandiosness” with 
|figures reduced to the miniature scale 


her). 





a NE RNIN 


| demanded by the narrow limits of the} 
| sereen-field or to do justice to the “ Daz- | 


|zling Beauty Chorus of One Hundred” 
|when their faces are about the size of 
|a boot-button. 

Which brings me to a common defect 
ithat calls for correction—the constant 
|shifting of scales. At one moment we 
|are shown as many figures larger than 
llife as the screen will accommodate, 
jsay three or four; the next moment 
the same figures are reduced to pigmy 
proportions, so as to admit of the intro- 








| ine perked Saeen 

| atabet = nee a7 jae posed to be thirty yards away or a) 

e—* + MISS WINNIE “MIGHTNER. | furlong, the volume of sound remains | 
Blake . Mr. ALBERT GRAN. “Rene 

| unaffected. 

in pretentiousness (sic) and beauty any-; But what troubles me still more is| 


thing which has yet appeared on the the restlessness and jumpiness of these 
screen.” Certainly the colour-photo- | 
graphy was admirable, with the one | 
defect that figures in rapid motion were 

not very distinctly defined. When we | 
were shown a stage-scene, with dancers | 
and acrobats in front and a row of| 
stationary supers behind, we had the | 
curiously upatmospheric effect of hazi- | 
ness in the foreground and clearness of 
definition in the distance. 

The film is of course adapted from 
Mr. Avery Horwoop’s The Gold- | 
Diggers (ladies of the stage who ex- | 
tracted ‘alimony ” from their admirers). | 
I never saw the original, but I imagine, | 
since it was something of a success, | 
that the ladies did their extraction | 
with rather more subtlety and feminine | 
charm than were exhibited by one of | 
the vamps in the film, whorelied entirely | 
on a broad comic style with a negroid | 
| flavour. The spade-work of this digger | 
| was extremely direct and she never | 
| hesitated to call her instrument by its | 
i 

} 

| 











own name. Hereagain the programme's} PACES THAT YOU GET TO KNOW. 
| view differs from mine. It tells us that | TH® “CRoonine TRovzapour’s” EIGHTH 
the film “discloses how modern gentle- | cape eas = 

| men are subtly bilked of cash and con- | + SER. Hiaem Eos. 
comitants by these attractive and 
clever metal gougers.” 

As in the film Broadway, adapted 
from a play that confined itself to life 
| behind the scenes, so here the audience 


Nick . 


|productions. We have a man and a 
|Woman engaged in dialogue, and by 
watching their lips we can tell whether 
it is the man or the woman who is 
speaking in a rich booming baritone. 











duction of fifty or a hundred others. | 
And all this time, whether we are sup- | 





| 





Stage 
}“* LATE AGAIN FOR REHEARSAL! ” 


Vanager (Mr. NEELY 


Eleanor (Miss LILyANn T'ASHMAN). 
| OF COURSE. WE’VE BEEN SO 


| BACK-STAGE LIFE.” 
| 


BUSY WITH 


j . . 
American comic papers that dare not 


|publish an article more than an inch 


| long. 

in the present film we were happily 
| Spared the theme-song. But there was 
the irrepressible Nick Lucas, “ Amer- 
liee’s ‘crooning troubadour,’ ’’ who per- 
jsisted in playing the guitar to such 
| words as ** What Will I Dew Without 
| Yew,” and “Tiptoe Through the Tu- 
‘lips with Me.” I liked him best when 
| he crooned like a tooth-comb without 
any words at all. 

There was humour of the American 
| kind, provided largely by Miss WinNIE 
| LIGHTNER, and due provision had been 
made for intervals of laughter. As the 
programme says in its quaint imitation 
of English: “A director has to make 
allowances that the course of action 
occurs aftereach funny scene sufficiently 
long to enable the audience to recover 
in time to resume the thread of the 
story. When you see The Gold Diggers 
notice how cleverly this has been done.” 


escaped me, but then I did not myself 
require any intervals for laughter. 
Apart from Miss Licutner’s per- 
formance, which was excellent without 
being attractive or suggesting any Sex 
Appeal—indeed I found her scintillations 





is offered distraction in the form of 


Then a third figure butts into the con- 








rather repellent—there was no acting 





EDWARDS), | 


“WHY, | 


I am afraid that this feat of technique | 
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First Novice. “‘ WHY DON’T YOU GET UP?” 
Second Novice. “ BECAUSE MY SKIS ARE CROSSED AND MY COMPLETE GUIDE 


SACK, THAT’S WHY.” 
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| of sufficient distinction to call for special | 


mention. The real attraction of this 
film lies. in its colour and, negatively, 
in its freedom from the horrors of the 
close-up. But, as the technique of the 
colour talkie draws nearer to perfection 
as a cheap substitute for the living 
stage, so, it seems to me, the art of the 
cinema loses its best reason for exist- 
ence. The silent film, with its crowds 
| and its swift movement and othereffects 
impossible to produce on the stage, did 
not pretend to be a substitute for the 
theatre, but was complementary to it. 
If these distinctive features are to be 
sacrificed in favour of something that 
sets out to rival the living stage, then 
| I would still prefer a live figure in three 
| dimensions to a photograph of it, even 
| a talking one, in two. 
However, these fellows know their 
| own business; and anyhow the per- 
fected cinema will always retain certain 
| peculiar virtues of its own: its cheap- 
ness, the limited length of its perform- 
ances, the comfort of its spacious audi- 
toria and the convenience of its veil of 
darkness. O. §. 








‘* Baivish Tar ror our Roaps.”’ 
Headline in Evening Paper. 





One of the land marines ? 
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TO SKI-ING IS STRAPPED UP IN MY RUCK- 








THE PHILISTINE. 
(South Indian Version.) 


The names here given are purely imag- 


inary. |] 


THE Merediths at Sulya 
A year or two ago 
Made a pretty garden 
At the Judge’s bungalow ; 
Little Mrs. Meredith 
With her own hand 
Out of stark wilderness 
Fashioned fairyland. 


With cannas and with cosmos, 
Marigold and rose, 
Moonflower and jasmine— 
With every flower that grows 
In the hot plains of India 
That beauty do begrudge 
Sulya was sanctified 
When Meredith was Judge. 


But the years rolled onward, 
The Merediths went, 

And what’s a mere garden 
To the Local Government ? 

For they sent us MacAlastair, 
A Vandal, a Hun; 

And the goats broke the fences 
And the garden’s done. 











Worthy chap, MacAlastair, 
Works enough for three, 

But doesn’t know a canna 
From a Christmas-tree ; 

He’s sacked the best mali 
And sold half the pots, 

And the goats eat what’s eatable 
And the rest just rots. 


Often in the evening 
Of a dull drab day 
I survey that garden 
When MacAlastair’s away, 
And, seeing there the handiwork 
Of this yahoo, 
Thank the Lord the Merediths 
Can’t see it too. 


Little Mrs. Meredith 
With her own hand 
Made beauty out of ugliness 
In this forsaken land; 
May she end in Paradise 
Where gardens always grow . 
As for MacAlastair, 
I know where he'll go. H.B. 








’s flat duplicator, 30)-” 
Advt. in Weekly Paper. 


The best and cheapest solution of the 


housing problem. 
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lbeyond even her rosy expectations. 
AT THE PLAY. The scene is appropriately set—the 
“A Warm Corner” (PRINCES). 
Tur authors of this broad and lively | cooler, the elaborately tactiul waiter, 
farce, Herren Franz Annoup and Ernst | and Mimi clasped in the heavy embraces 
Bacu, have a sound knowledge of the! of the expansive Corner. Peter, 
essential quality of farce—that 


care- 


| the fun should springratherfrom 


| the situations than from the in- 


| that bright lines do not abound 
| and charming absurdities of 
| phrasing. Theydo. And I sus- 
| pect not a few of them are gags 


| stranded in the Hotel Ricardo, 
| on the Lido. Peter is a guileless 
| idiot ; Mimi, an extravagant and 


| bottomed pyjamas in flaming 
| orange crépe-de-chine alone be- 


trinsic humour of the lines. Not 


invented by the accomplished 
Mr. W. H. Berry, who is the 
unhappy hero of this frantic in- 
vention. The translators, Mr. 
Arntruur WIMPERIS and Mr. 
Laurt Wyuie have done their 
work admirably. 

Peter Price (Mr. AusTIN 
Metrorp) and Mimi, his wile 
(Miss Hearner THATCHER), are 


conscienceless person, in no . 
sense a help-mate, her bell- SS bd” 


ing worth a head-waiter’s ran- 


som. The local milliners and Vit 
/ es ae NOT AS BROWN AS SHE’S PAINTED 
costumiers are waiting in the Peiep 2 ue A u 
tt " ° ik TIN sFORD. 

hall with hats and frocks and a t- aageet aeaphy ~venpeadinenn —ctreaes 
hitie for same. Th Ss ian 8 Mimi (} fe ‘ iiss HEATHER THATCHER. 

> * Ss : wi > P ™ "7 
; § 10r sam e only hope tol Thomas Turner (his uncl Mr. ALFRED WELLESLEY. 
Peter is anappealtoa rich but not 


very understanding uncle, a Mr. Turner |fully coached by Mim: in the part of 
(Mr. Atrrep WELLESLEY), who does| outraged husband, but by no means 
not know that his Peter is married, and, | word-perfect, breaks in up¢ n thenaughty 
when he arrives suddenly and catches | ; 
sight of the adventurous Mimi (he 








comely face and shapely limbs of a rich | 92 : 
copper hue that never was, I hope, on | S 

| land or Lido), not unnaturally assumes | EZ 
her to be merely a temporary partner, | atyT) Y) 

| to be dismissed by the simple process of | : ye 

| stumping up expenses already incurred, | 4 

| a little present and kissing a perfunctory | ae 

| good-bye. : = rN 

| Enters upon the rainbow-coloured .- Q Hi 

jscene a Mr. Corner, proprietor of \ es 

| Corner’s Corn-plaster and inventor of ae. vag! ; 
its famous and unlikely slogan, “ Use Se 

| Corner’s Corn-plaster and enjoy the} \> A { / 

| Pilgrim’s Progress without Bunyan.” | Sap | / 

| He is married, but not slavishly, yet ee Ay hg 

| gives us to understand that hitherto he tt 1) ) / 

| has been all that a jealous wife could fg ) | 

| wish. But the Lido has a way with it, wives \\ \ ( 

| and his unprincipled old friend, Turner, Z \ ~¢ 
suggests that Mimi will suit him very S $F ~~ 2 

| well. Hence abrupt developments of rN CGH ore 

| @ warm Corner, And Mimi plays up be aceeconais 

| to the elderly inexperienced philanderer UNNY NER 

| and hasa little plan whereby a sufficient ae cole nena 

| sum in the way of blackmail may be ex- vase oS ey ca 
tracted from this fabulously wealthy} Charles Corner Mi W. H. Ber 

| corn-plasterer. Which plan succeeds} Adela (his x ife : Ss dienes ties 


Miss Connie Episs. 


S 
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sinners, and Corner, a poor-spirited oaf, | 
isexcessively apprehensive lestany word | 


shaded lights, the champagne in the| of this belated infidelity (in intention) | 


should reach the ear of the mistress of | 
Braystead Castle, a battlemented for- 
tress, with drawbridge and several score | 
of bedrooms and unusual offices, 

All this is embroidered with 
complications of a familiar kind 

Lady Bayswater (Miss Tontr 
EpGar Bruce) working as con- 
noisseur for Mfrs. Corner (Miss 
Connikz Episs), seeking a titled 
husband for Peggy Corner (Miss | 
IsapeL Winrorp) and fixing 
upon Count Toscani (Mr. Kin 
PEACOCK), now fiddling for a liv- | 
ing in the Ricardo and keeping | 
his dignity withal; while his | 
uncle, Count Pasetti(Mr.Grorae | 
pE WarFAz), is stung by the 
taunts of his noble nephew into 
taking a job as waiter in the 
Ricardo as a change from pass- 
ing dud cheques and bank-notes 
on confiding Lidosnobs. And of 
course Peggy is really intended 
for Peter by Cornei Pére 
Unele Turner. 

So far the first Act—punctu- 
ated by such happy nonsense as 
Peter’s defence of nightgowns as 
against pyjamas: ‘ Mosquito in 
pyjamas, very difficult. In night 
gown you just shoo him out” 
and of course by the continued 
exercise of*Mr. W. H. Berry's 
almost too fertile invention—almost 
too fertile because his musical- comedy 
technique is just a little apt to dis 
turb the balance of even such wild 
playing as this. However, no player 


’ 
and 


;can contrive more fun by smirk and 
} wink and shrug and trolled staves and 


grossly-tailored garments than this ex- 
perienced comedian. 

Acts II.and LIT. are set in the baronial 
hall of Braystead Castle with its gro- 
tesque chatelaine (Miss Connie Episs 
—God bless her !), its mournful butler, 
Joseph (Mr. Henry Crockes), and the 
sprightly Peggy, and are devoted to the 
vain efforts of Mr. Charles Corner to 
prevent the story of his attempted mis- 


| deeds reaching the ears of Mrs. Corner. 


{ 


} 


| 
| 


There are of course too many in the 
secret, each with a private end to gain 
at Mr. Corner’s expense; and all ends 
happily for everyone but him. 

Miss Connig Episs was at her very 
best—abject in her snobbery, grotesque 
in her pitiful vulgarity, violent in her | 
rage; to see her shin up the grand 
staircase in quest of her miserable 
spouse was a thing to make glad the 


\ 
heart of man, 


A distinctly beguiling affair—most 
competently produced by Mr. Lestie | 
HENson. i 
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PLAYS FOR THE 


“ HoLp EVERYTHING,’ 


T 
MR. LAR. 
Amongst the latest arrivals at the Zoo is a specimen of the Lar or | 
Silvery Gibbon, which by its engaging manners and attractive appear- | 
ance bids fair to become a popular pet and to redeem the species from | 
the character of viciousness displayed by the last tame 
was a “h 
"Twas “pleasant to know Mr. Lear’ 
The days that are distant and far, 
And now we find comfort and cheer in 

The coming of kind Mr. Lar. 


Gibbon, which 
and disgraced itself by a savage attack on its keeper 


lock ,” 


in 


For we flock to make friends with the monkey, 
So strange and attractive of hue, 
Appealing alike to the funky 
And fearless who visit the Zoo. 


His temper is “‘tame and confiding,” 
With brollies he needn't be poked, 

For he hasn’t the habit of hiding 
And comes of himself to be stroked. 


His chanting is gay, not Gregorian; 
His figure, elastic of limb, 

Unlike the momentous historian, 
His namesake, is slender and slim. 


Though the lore of Miss Yonaz and Miss Mutocn 
He hasn’t begun to imbibe, 

He isn’t a hooligan ‘ hoolock,” 
Like some of the types of his tribe; 
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HUNTING-FIELD. 


‘And at ho with best tucker and bib c on 
And wearing a smile on his face, 

The cheerful and Silvery Gibbon 
Presides with an exquisite grace. 

He isn’t morosely majestic, 
As some of the Simians are, 

But preserves the urbane and domestic 
Traditions attached to the Lar. 


His nose is not bulbous or “ Stan” 
And ridicule’s shaft it escapes, 
For he’s said to be quite the least man-like | 

Of all the South Asian apes. 


-like 


In the ranks of man’s poorer relations 
He cannot in justice be set 

And he cannot compete with Alsatians, 
When safety comes last, as a pet. 

Still I think that some sort of blue ribbon, 
Some animal garter or star, 

Should be giv’n to the Silvery Gibbon, 
The gentle and lovable Lar. 





Pariour Tricks of the Great. 

“That boy was J. Rudyard Kipling. ... He was dressed in a white 
drill suit, shirtless, his tropical coat buttoning tunic-wise at the throat, 
A large sun helmet that descended to his ears and almost eclipsed his 
little face hung on the hook behind the door.” Sunday Paper. 


Even Kim couldn’t have bettered that. 
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| I was going even farther by suggesting 





SHEARER AND SHORN. 


Mr. “ Brrn’s” picture in a recent 
Punch, showing us a barber turning on 
his customer and demanding silence, 
took the wind completely out of my sails, 


for I was even then pondering upon | [1 
a defence of Figaro from the old and | remark about his not having joined us. 
facile charge of talking too much. I was |‘ No,’ he said, ‘| 


going to maintain that, as a whole, 
barbers talk less than their customers. 


that many men have their hair cut or 


our host 
“When we got up to go I made a} 


very useful:’ and, unscrewing his auto- 
matic lighter, he filled it from the bottle. 
Can you beat it? 





shampooed oftener than is necessary | 


wholly because they want to make sure | shop in Golden Square a very interest- 
of a listener—someone who can’t retali- | ing place. 
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produced a strange-shaped bottle and 
said it was a new liqueur, very delicious, 
and we must all try it. I thought it a 
little bit fierce, but not bad, We all 
had another glass—all, that is, except 
I noticed that. 


never drink liqueurs. 
I don’t drink them, but I find them 


I mean to say.’ 
All the same I think the new barber's 


January 8, 1930 


across and toss you one. 


hard.” 
«The man’s a public nuisance,” 
Green. 


succe vd, 
“Oh, I 
easily. 


He's unstoppable.” 
don’t know,” said 


There are always ways and means.” 
‘Tell me one.” 
“T will, You 


»” 





] paid my first visit last 


ate. There must be an end of the stock} week, taken thither by one of those} 


idea that a man in a barber's chair is | young men who always know (as I used 
an imprisoned victim ; on the contrary, |to try to do) the latest thing in Ly yndon. 
it is more frequently the barber who is|I asked him what the attraction was, 
as an|but he only laughed. 


the victim. Fancying myself 
original observer, I was going to say 
all that: and then, with a few strokes 
of his diverting pencil, Mr. “ Brrp”" | 
came along and cut the ground from | 
under my feet. And what a pioneer ! | 


| The first man to repeal the old vile: | 


| enough to which school 


| the new liqueur 


| of fellows some of these foreigners can 


the shorn.” 


personally should have missed one or | 


two interesting things, for, though an} with a pad and a pencil. 
indifferent talker, I like to overhear | your requirements,” 


what the next chair is saying. I should | 
have missed, for example, the success- | 
ful man of affairs who the other day 
was referring to the death of a wealthy 
man notorious for his meanness. 

“ Well,” he said, “there are only two 
ways to live is to live rich and | 
die poor; and the other is to live poor | 
and die r.ch.” 

A glance in his mirror told plainly 


one 


he 
belonged; but what of the people who 
live poor and die poor too? 

And I should have missed the story 
which I overheard from a neighbour at 
another recent session, of the host and | 


| 


| 

“This is absolutely true,” 
tomer began in a voice which he pre- 
ferred should reach other chairs rathet 
than not. You know the type? “It 
just shows,” he went on, “what kind 


be. 


I was at Lisbon the other day on 
business, aud the head of the firm, 
young man, asked me to lunch. 

‘“] went. Beautiful house outside 
the town, near the aqueduct. Do you 
know Lisbon? No? Very interesting. 
The aqueduct ’s wonderful. You should 
go there for your holidays.” (Snip, 
snip.) 

* Well, we had lunch. Several other 
men, all speaking English, and plenty 


a 


the newest devices in electricity and so 
“One law for the shearer and one for | forth; several copies of the illustrated 


| weeklies, instead of only the one which 
\ t* 

If, however, barbers were allowed to|is engaged; and so forth. 
say “Shut up” to their customers I | body was masculine. 


top, ‘as all our assistants are deaf and 
dumb 
|not give any tip, as all our assistants 
are paid a living wage. 


| You could hear a hair drop. 


himself|housce glancing idly at a 
;when Green and Mason came in, 1] 
| looked up. They n 


i 

,| then sat down so near to me that I was 
| mi : . 

the cus-/neatly,” said Green. 


ifellow's clutches 
| tered a man like him for 1 
story longer. 





to eat and drink, After lunch my host 





j 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 


‘Wait and see,” he said. 


The place is very well fitted up: all 
And every- 
An attendant advanced towards me 
ia Pleas >W rite 
said a notice at the 


And, when finished, please do 


The place was extraordinarily still. 


B. V. L. 


| self only the other day. 

bears down upon Tedbunter he bounds | 
“Tfit’s lady-barbers,” I replied, ‘I'm | forward to meet him with a glad smile | 
leaving you.” land a cheery word. 
- Wait and see,” he said. ‘ 








A WAY WITH BORES. 


I was sitting alone in the golf club- 


newspaper 


\odded casually and | 


“Thanks, old boy, for rescuing me so 


“Tf you hadn't 


icome up when you did and told me | 
| was wanted on the ‘phone, I don’t know 
iwhen | 


d have wriggled out of String- | 
L’ve never encoun- 
naking a long 
I'd been standing there 


entirely surrounded by the blighter for 
forty minutes. 


He had told me a lot of | 


things I didn’t wish to know about his 
dog, his wireless-set, his first-born and 
his lumbago. 


And he was launching 


into an account of the foibles of his new 
|cook when you came up.” 


‘| happened tospot you,” said Mason, | 


“staring glassy-eyed over Stringfellow’s 
shoulder like a man in dire need of a| 
lifebelt, so I thought I 


'd better step | 


; crisp. 


course 7 


“T do.” 


‘Todhunter has a plan which you | 
|might try out with advantage. 


enough, he was telling me about it him 


Todhunter calmly and bluntly tries t« 
borrow a tenner from him. 
of course 
that to a chap 
him a wide berth.” 

“lt certainly sounds all right,” 
Green 


“Ttis allright. It’s not startlingly 


original, I admit, but, according to Tod- 


hunter, it never fails. 
it, old man.” 
‘1 will,” said Green. 
A few minutes later they drifted out 


You should try 


Presently 1 rose and strolled to the 
door. Just as I reached it Todhunter 
entered. I nodded pleasantly. He 


moved towards me, 


beaming. 
‘* Hullo,” 


said he cheerily. 


“Hullo,” [ replied affably, “Splendid 


lafternoon, 


isn’t it?” 


‘* Clear, 
Cold, but not too cold.” 
“Yes,” I said. “And the glass 
‘l say, old man,” interrupted Tod 
do 


me a favour ? 


I am temporarily 
bunkered—er 


boy. 


The Growing Dangers of Capitalism. 
‘An increased cost of coal will throw 
more into burning oil.” 
Article in Shipping Paper. 
Most Communists would consider such 


a proceeding unnecessarily restrained. 


owncy 
Miore nd 


Aft 
the \ cere 


three days’ hooting at Idapalayam, 
y arrived at Kottayam yesterday.” 

Indian Paper. 
This ought to smash the existing endur- 
ance record for Viceregal mirth. 


[ used to be 
a boy-scout once, you know, and the 
old habit of a good turn per diem dies 


* Heis rather deadly,” agreed Mason 
|** But you should nip him in the bud.” 
“T try,” replied Green, ‘ but I don't 


Oddly 


He makes bright 
chat for a space and then, before the 
other chap settles down to business, 


Naturally, 
, when he consistently does 
well, the chap gives 


said 


sJeautiful,” agreed Todhunter with 
jenthusiasm, 
junable to avoid overhearing their sub- | 


sequent conversation. 


sparkling and 


hunter abruptly, “1 wonder would you 


financially. If youcould 
accommodate me with a tenner till the 
| week-end I'd be infinitely obliged, old 


know Todhunter, of | 


When a bore | 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


said | 


Mason | 


‘No bore is quite invulnerable. 
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THE DECORATIONS SO PRODIGAL 
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It’S RATHER A SHOCK TO BE FACED WITH 
THIS SORT OF THING, 
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SAFETY FIRST. 
HoW 1T0 DEFEAT MOTOR-THIEVES WHEN PARKING YOUR CAR 








{student that his technical instructions refer to easily- | 
ous =i og aratiartyel a laccessible examples, while he ransacks the galleries of 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) Europe for his forty excellent illustrations. 





Ir may be true, as Sir Cuartes Hotmes suggests, that — —— 

there is nothing new left to aay about Italian Painting;| More than a mile deep in the flanks of Mount Lebanon 
but if you think that this bogey is going to deter Sir Cuarues | there is a stalagmitic obelisk, to be reached only at the cost 
from writing a helpful and delightful small book on the | of incredible toils, which is named after Mr. Epwarp Tuomp- 
subject you are mistaken. It may also be a fact that this|SoNn, the author of the most flower-filled book (short of a 
particular volume was primarily written for the untrained | florist’s catalogue) I have seen for many a day 

and untravelled, who with his or her foot on the threshold of | Coast (Benn). His really thrilling chapter on the caves 
the Italian Exhibition felt the need of a mentor. Personally,| where this natural monument rises amidst subterranean 
I foretell for An Introduction to Italian Painting (Casse.1) | torrents is a little out of key with the rest of his charming 
a more ample office. I think it should be of real service | volume, for even his war-reminiscences are touched with 
in refreshing the memory, welding the knowledge and/ja spirit of gentle reverie rather than moved with martial 
strengthening the convictions of every ardent amateur.|ardours. There is age-old sunshine in them, and the stir of 
For—witness the concourse at the Dutch Exhibition last|a breeze that was dawdling over thyme and borage and | 
year—there is still breath in the body of the ardent ama-|asphodel long before Abraham’s caravan moved westward 
teur, though of late he has fallen among thieves who| The writer's narrative is enriched, without ever being over- 
have stripped him of his principles, wounded his feelings | weighted, by reference to the Bible story and to seculai 
and departed leaving him half dead. And here is not history new and old. Thus, seeing a brood of young snakes, 
only a Samaritan but the old heaven that lay about us| to take one instance, scuttering away in front of a bush-fire, 
in our infancy, with all the fixed stars of Baedeker shining| he has remembered the passage about vipers fleeing from 
in their accustomed places. A wholesome sense of continuity | the “ wrath to come” ; while on the rocks in Syrian mountain 
animates Sir CHaRLEs's book, continuity not only as regards | passes he has studied the rude remarks of successive waves 
Italian Art—itself the most coherent, as it is the richest, | of marching conquerors—Egyptian, Greek, Australian. As | 
movement of its kind—but in its antecedents and successors. a final touch there are illustrations in this book by 
Perhaps the Sienese and Milanese backwaters are contrasted | Mr. C. E. Huaues, which, though they came to be associated | 
a thought too drastically with the Florentine and Venetian | with Mr. Toompson’s w riting almost by chance, show in the | 
spates; but I have nothing but praise for Sir Crarces’s | spiritual suggestion of their delicate line— old Sidon’s profile 
clues to the seventeenth-and-eighteenth-century laby- | strung along the coast, or snowy Hermon tilted up against | 
rinth. It is of a piece with his thoughtfulness for the| the sky—a feeling marvellously kin to that of the writer. 
“ — : : 
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Major K. Dawson 
young John 
These execs ellent letters (called Son of 
a Gun), 
Wherein he advises his nephew upon 
Beginning his shooting days, tells 
him what’s done 
When you choose, and pay for, 
Your initial twelve bore, 
Till you're free of the manor, the moor 
and the shore, 


writes down for 


Here are days in the school, here is 
powder and shot, 
Here’s from rabbit to red grouse in 
rudiment form, 
Buteven at myage I’ve learnt quitea lot 
When (the duck coming in on the tail | 
of a storm) 





We are taught the first part 
Of a wildfowler’s art- 
Ah, ha, Major Dawson, he's fowler at 
heart! 
And here are epistles on working a dog = 
Major Dawson and I for the Labra- 
dor vote, | ae 
Though at wildfowling work, in cold 


water or bog, 
Can he stick it as well as the old 
curly-coat ? 
And the Masor knows much 
About ferrets, and such 
He writes down in a letter on handling 
and hutch, 





This book you will give toa lad orhisdad, 
Who is learning to shoot or who 
learnt long ago; | 
Country Life brings it out, 
Srmpson has had 
black-and-white way 
pictures; and, oh! 
But I almost forgot, 
There's a screed worth a lot 
On what's legal in shooting and like- 
wise what's not; 
Just you learn it by heart and remember I’ui 
what ’s what. 


and CHARLES 


His with its 


ae GS FF 
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If our generation is as “ preoccupied with the problem 
of woman's place in the social organism” as Mr. °H. A. 
WortHamM thinks, it might, I feel, gain considerable enlight- 
enment from his Zhree Women (Casseui). Sr. Teresa, 
Madame pe Cuoiseun and Mrs. Eppy—could there be a 
drearier declension from the feminist point of view? A 
nun of the most hidebound caste in Spain turns out not 
only a saint but a great woman. A fine lady of the Pompa- 
pour’s Court has to be congratulated on having succeeded 
in blending conjugal and financial honesty with esprit, gott 
and bon ton. ‘The most remarkable member of her sex 
America has produced’ appears as @ mercenary s self- adver- 
tiser of “‘ ungovernable temper and hysterical ways.” With- 
out professing myself concerned for the past, present or 
future of feminism, I cannot help wishing Mr. WorTHam 
had studied a more pleasing modern example of the move- 
ment than the founder of Christian Science. As a child 
she had glimmers of unselfishness—-there is a quite 
Franciscan story of her sitting one chill November evening 
by the pig-sty, singing to comfort ms pigs —but her legend 








PAY YOU 





THE LONDON C HW. ARIV: ARL eas 


THREE POUNDS A WEEK, STARTING NOW. IN THREE MONTHS 
. RAISE IT TO THREE POUNDS TEN SHILLINGS.” 
I'LL LOOK IN AGAIN IN THREE MONTHS.” 


in its adult siege! is the apotheosis of the unhevela.: Maine 
pE CuHolsevt, faithful wife of a Voltairean spouse, was, as 
Horace WaLPo.e put it, ‘ the gentlest, amiable, little, civil 
creature that ever came out of a fairy egg.” 
preposterously exalted here— ‘perfection itself could not 
have fashioned a nobler woman ”’ = her tragedy in por- 
celain makes very pretty reading. . Teresa is at once 
Mr. Wortnam’s Austerlitz and his W aidan Enthusiastic 
approach, wide research and a freeh ay of appraisal carry 
him far, but he is badly let down by his ignorance of 
mysticism in general and Carmelite mysticism in particular. 


Miss Puytuis Borrome is reported by ber publishers to 
have said of her new book, Windlestraws (Coins), “all 
my life I have known people like Beatrice, Reggie, Ian, 
Lady Margaret and Char.” I would not venture to cast 
any doubt on her assertion, but | certainly admire her 
courage, for to know at all well a personality like any one 


She is rather | 











tneaceenetetnocnicaasrcapinacmrents 


of the first three, so strong and tall and beautiful and selfish 
and utterly ruthless, and inclined, in the: case of the men, to | 
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| happily forthecharacters 








sight, must have been a shattering experience. 
this is what the Privileged Classes—with capital letters— 
are like. To me it seems a little exaggerated but that did 
not prevent me from finding that this story about them, 
wrought by Miss Borrome's practical hand, made excellent 
reading. Reggie owns Windlestraws, and Beatrice is his 
wife, who loves the house but hates its owner; and Jan is 
her cousin, who practically lives with them, runs a profit- 


| able brick-field in Reggte’s interest and loves and is loved 
| by Beatrice. 


She, determined to keep Windlestraws and 
the custody of her children, gives him nothing but the 
satisfaction of loving her and her alone. Into their lives, as 
Reggie's political secretary, comes pretty, sensible, sturdily 
honest Jean Arbuthnot, who does not belong to the Privi- 
leged Classes and is not unduly tall, beautiful or ruthless, 


kiss any attractive young woman, however unwilling, at | Horatio it 1s difficult to sympathise, but 1 have to admit 
. Apparently that he had definite cause to be jealous and that Sir 
: | Hilary's attitude towards him was extraordinarily exasper- | 
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and dislikes being kissed too impulsively. The story ends | 
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ating. The relations between these two are described with 
admirable subtlety, but the most memorable scenes of a well- 
told story occur during the trial of some labourers for attack- 
ing and wounding Sir Hilary. Here we se to what 
lengths Horatio was prepared to go in pursuit of revenge, 
and also are given a vivid picture of the Court of Assize in 
a country town during the earlier years of last century. 
An unusual novel that is worth reading. 


When Miss Berta Ruck undertakes a task she can be | 


trusted to do it thoroughly, and in Yo-Day’s Daughter 
(HoppER AND StouGHToN) we have a vigorous portrait of 


one of the brightest of the world’s Bright Young People. | 


Pet Elliot is revealed for anyone's approval or censure, and, 





in whom we are most in- 
terested, but only after 
they have endureda great 
deal of torment and both 
the men have found that 
they prefer Jean to Bea- 
trice. Though it is by 
no means as fine a piece 
of work as, for instance, 
Miss Borrome’s earlier 
novel, The Belated Reck- 
oning, Windlestraws has 
been fashioned by so 
skilled a craftswoman 
that it is not till the end 
is reached that the reader 
is conscious of being a 
trifle disappointed. 

Miss Racuet Fercuv- 
son has selected an ad- 
mirable formula for the 
exercise of her giftsin the 
disjointed autobiography 
of an octogenarian doy- 
enne of the English stage, 
Sara Skelton (Brsant), a 
racy old lady whose 
memories range with the 
magic of partial senility 
over the periods of Vic- 


New Cook, “Tuts Is AN 
MAY SAY 80, Mum.” 








AWFULLY 


Mistress, “I DON’T KNOW WHAT You MEAN. I?’ 
ENOUGH FOR HUNDREDS OF OTHER COOKS.” 


words grows 
and the artificial atmo- 


becomes oppressive, it is 
well that a girl of her 
type should be pinned 
down and carefully 
studied. You will find the 
story of this gay young 
woman hap-hazardous 
and full of adventure, and 
in the end you will be 
glad that she exchanged 
the ‘chorus-boy ” 
whom she was at first en- 














main occupation was not 
the mixing and drinking 
of cocktails. 


with which the leading 


(HoppDER AND 








Margaret Maxwell, when 
Miss CuHrisTINE Orr in- 


threatened with blind- 








roriA and Epwarp VII. The Lions are thinly and neatly dis- 
guised, though occasionally (and inconsistently, I think) 
they stalk abroad under their own names. Miss Feravson 
reveals a close knowledge of the social history of thirty 
and forty years ago, and her wit toys with it prettily. 
I appreciate the temptations that beset a writer with her 
peculiar gift of charming impudence, and certainly there 
are passages here that betray a lack of judgment. She 
needs a little editing until she achieves a greater measure 
of restraint. This is an uneven book, but on the whole 
I found it extremely entertaining. To my mind the 
plums are the passages on Oscar WinpeE; on the Art 
of Being Interviewed; on London in the ’70’s, and on 
the Boer War. And they are fat and juicy plums. 

Miss HELEN Simpson, in The Desolate House (Herxemany), 
a tale of English country life some hundred years ago, 
bases her drama on the jealousy that Sir Hilary Pomfret, 
an aristocrat of easy morals, inspired in a war-profiteer 
named Horatio Forster, With the foul and fulminating 





tiresome 


ness; her dynamicfriend, | 


| 
| 


although her useof catch. | 


sphere in which she lived | 


| 


to | 


gaged for a man whose | 


[ admirethe cleverness | 


ladies in Artificial Silk | 
STouGH- | 
TON) are contrasted. | 


SMALL ROOM FOR ME, IF I troduces her, was thirty- | 
five years of age and 
5 BEEN GOOD : 


| 
| 


Viola Templeton, was considerably younger and as active as | 


Margaret was passive. We all know our Violas, women of 


boundless energy and an honest—if sometimes too impetu- | 


ous—desire to help and influence others, and Miss Orr’s 
specimen of the kind is sympathetically considered and faith- 
fully drawn. She is the mainspring of interest in a tale 
that is quietly told and pleasantly spiced with humour. 





The statement made in The 1929 Christmas Tree Annual, 
published in aid of the Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 
that one pound would send a child away for a fortnight’s 
holiday, led Mr. Punch’s reviewer to believe that this was 


the price of the book. Actually it will cost you six shillings. 








Requirements in which we Suspect a Snag. 


“Man or Youth who can Strip fast enough to follow up behind : 
milking machine; must be single.”"— Advt. in Canadian Paper. 





“£3,275 ror Beauty Spor.”—Headline in Provincial Paper. 
It seems a mountainous price for a mere mole. 
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A CONTEMPORARY suggests that open- 
air dancing should be started in our 
parks in the spring. It is even ru- 
moured that Mr. Lanspury has offered 


| to be Queen of the May. 


The discovery that a bag-snatcher at 


Westcliffe has been usinga stolen carcon- 
| firms the suspicion that bag-snatchers 
| are unscrupulous. 


Complaints of excessive chattering 


| have been made in one exclusive West- 


End club. Some member must have 


| wished another a Happy New Year. 


| her own. 


| who visualises Lord 


A Chicago woman recently shot a 
5 . 
neighbour’s husband in mistake for 








| Mr. Junius Cmsar, of Weymouth, is 
| visiting Italy in pursuance of his efforts 
to trace his descent from the family of 
his famous namesake ; but it is clearly 
understood that his genealogical re- 
searches are without prejudice to the 
position of Signor Mussonrtnt. 
* * 

It is pointed out that the Fascist 
Government was under a wrong im- 
pression in fixing this year, and not 
1931, as Virein’s bi-millenary. Smith 
Minor remains indifferent. 


Nova Scotia's decision to permit the 
sale of alcoholic liquor leaves Prince 
Edward Island the only remaining 
“dry ” Province, so that Prohibition in 








Canada may be regarded as virtually 
stamped out. 


The news that a cricket-match is to 
be filmed at Hollywood encourages the 
hope that it may yet be possible to see 
a ‘lest match in accelerated action. 


“Think of Evcnip when you are put- 


the style. 


According to a critic, when viewing 
the works of modern artists one should 


brilliant drawing. 
is no harm in looking, 


The fact that a clergyman has joined 














We always 
thought it would nct be Sew 
long before this Middle- Sed Fl 


guns would lead to some | 
regrettable incident. 
Lord RorHEerRMERE, | 
BEAVERBROOK as & po- | 
tential cecupant of 10, | 
Downing Street,intends 
to keep on urging him| 
to come to the front in| 
political life, and it is an- 
ticipated that his efforts | 
will be ably seconded | 
by The Daily Express. 


‘‘What China needs | 
Government like 
ours,” says a morning- 
paper writer. It sounds 
a very drastic remedy. 


is @ 


THE 


The Sudan is nolonger | 
utterly lawless, but a 
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PANTOMIME—FOR ALL 







| . e 
| have its own chaplain. 
| “oO 


= \llford wedding as the 
\), |angler-bridegroom left 


icatch of the s2ason. 


A headline speaks of 
|The Legal Poor.” Can 
ithere be some people 


| defiance of the law ? 


A psychological ex- 
pert says that people's 
occupations often affect 
their private lives. We 
know of a wealthy 
draper who cut off his 
son with elevenpence- 
three-farthings. 


TASTES A new post-office for 








spice of excitement should be added to} 


Lord Brentrorp’s visit by the know- 
ledge that it is still inhabited by tribes- 


| men who would not hesitate to buy 


cigarettes after 8 P.M. 


A motorist reports having seen on 
a Surrey road a cat in hot pursuit of 
arabbit. Our regret is that the so-called 
lower animals should set motorists so 
bad an example. 

Hop-growers speak highly of the 
value of flood-water. Beer-drinkers, on 
the other hand, dislike the taste of it. 


The possibility is admitted in medical 
circles that there are people who, owing 
to some special conformation of the 
brain, are natural wireless-receivers. It 
is anticipated that they will be required 
to take out licences. 





With reference to Sir Huan ALLEN’s 
statement that the piano is fighting for 
its life in the home against long odds, 
we can only say that the one next-door 
seems to have its back to the wall. 

‘7 

Although facilities for Assize divorces 
have been extended, it is stated that 
many petitioners prefer a hearing in 
London. An impression prevails that 
a London decree confersa certain cachet. 


‘“ Here’s to india-rubber in the right 
place at this season!” exclaims Dr. 
C. W. Satersy, with reference to the 
feet. ‘‘No heel-taps!” we would add. 

Sufficient imaginative play, accord- 
ing to Dr. J. Reaney, is the one pre- 
ventive of morbid-mindedness. Children 
thwarted in this respect are in grave 





danger of becoming novelists. 
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D 


bungalovians is to be 
built in the Thames Valley. We under- 
stand that at the Jaunching ceremony 
a bottle of post-office ink is to be broken 
over the bows of the vessel. 


There has been some discussion as to 
what epithet should be applied to the 
new decade, the ‘ Thirties,” on the 
model of the Roaring Forties. What 
is the matter with the ‘ Nineteen” 
Thirties ? 


‘“‘ Nigger music comes from the devil,” 
says a critic. Few people have the 
courage to interrupt a jazz-band and 
tell it to go home. 








‘As another cries, 


poet Build thee 


yet 
larger mansions on my soul.’” 


Literary Weekly. 
Not many poets can afford to let out 











their souls as building sites. 


ting” is the advice of an eminent golf 
professional. Thoughts of ErnsTery, | 


lexisting in poverty in | 





on the other hand, are apt to cramp | 


look for beauty of colour, form and | 
We suppose there | 


the staff of The Daily Mail has led to | 
the erroneous belief that each editorial | 
istaff in Fleet Street is to | 


nami . 
4 Lise ery j _ 2 * 
sd He An arch of fishing- | 
Tun) 1 jrods was formed at an 
—* - a 


\the church with his best | 
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GIVE US MORE UGLINESS. 


Sm Heesert Moraan, in The Daily 
Telegraph, has launched an admirab le 


appeal for a nati onal movement in the | 


cause of Beauty. Every county, town 
and village, I understand, is to have 
its own Beauty Prese rvation officers, 
working to the general orders of a 
single national organisation. 
are already a number of 
valuable societies 


5 ‘he re 
energetic 
object 


and 


whose is to 


make the country look more like coun- 


try and less like an unfinished garage 

and, if the efforts of all these bodies are 
generously financed and scientifically 
co-ordinated, they may in about a 
hundred years begin to make an im- 


pression on the imaginative mind 
the Englishman. It may then be too} 
late. 


I fear that it is little use to appeal te 
most of us in the name of 
The word frightens us, as 
do. 
attach proper 
will either eatch you a sock 
on the jaw; but if you say that this or 
that is the action of a dirty dog he will 
heartily agree. 

In the same way the Society for the 
Preservation of Rural Beauty would 
have even more success if it were called 
the Society for the Removal of Eye- 
Sores. And | suggest to Sir Herpert 
Monraan that he should goa step further 
and found a Society for the Exhibition 
of Ugliness, whose function shall be to 
set up here and there such examples 
of ugliness as no one could fail to ob- 
serve. 

Take Newland’s Corner and other 
favourite commons and picnic-places 
If picnickers could see the scenes of 
their revelry on the day after Bank 
Holiday they would be startled if not 
ashamed, I believe there are excellent 
societies who go round clearing up the 
litter at beauty-spots. Quite the wrong 
principle. My society, which will have 
Government support, will go to the 
heauty-spot the day before Bank Holiday 
with lorry-loads of tin-cans, paper-bags 
and old newspapers, and strew the stuff 
about. Every day for a week the dust- 
men of London will deposit their loads 
on Hampstead Heath. The litter-fiend 


seauty. 
many words 


blush or 


would then find the beauty-spot as he} 


is in the habit of [leaving it; and that, 
I fancy, would make him thi nk as no- 
thing else does. 

Much could be done on the same 
lines in the towns and villages. The 
local branch, acting in concert with the 
local authority, would from time to 
time erect in all the favourite spots eye- 
sores and vulgarities such that nodod) 
could fail to notice them. The town 
would wake up and find a row of adver- 


N 


‘ 


* 


If you ask the average Briton to} 
importance to Purity he} 
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| tise ements hanging on the church, two | 
|petrol-pumps and a corrugated-iron 
shack on each side of the War Me mori 08 
the principal square would be carpeted 
with orange-peel and banana-skins ; the © 
old stone bridge would be painted y el ow, 
and all down Lovers’ Walk there would | 


be loud-spe — hidden in the trees : an 


lattached to a gt am phone which w« rule 


ising, “*O Baby, Say!" over and ovet 
| again from aoe p.m. till ten. Motor- 


cars spec ially constructed to make the 
loudest possible noise would dash ae 
ithe town at the hig rhest p ssible spor 
hooting continuously. 

These simple arrangements would in 
lone day recruits 
| Mor@an banner than ten years of lect 


attract m 


re 
ures and letters to the papers. You 
would the small - garage 
ifrantieally championing the Cause of 
Beauty, the } 17 
vulgarity 
ploring f 
would tl 
threw away so much as a match. 
No doubt the effect would wear off 

in fact 1 expect the operation would 
have to be done about 


have 


hendp 
in music, the 
r reticence, 


otesting against 
advertiser ln 
and the litter-fol 


once a week. 
A. P. H. 
WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS. 


(With acknowledgments to a stunt 


née spapel } 

FIRST DAY. 
_ Exrracr from a leader-page 

in The Daily Leas! 
“What is wrong with 
race? What is the reason of our 
dwindling prosperity? Why are our 
women diminishing in charm, our men 
in manliness? The Daily Leash 
discovered the reason 
the art of walking; 


article 


the British 


has | 


slink ; 


we we 
slouch. This slouching attitude has 


crept into our system and affected our 
outlook on life. How ean this be 
remedied? Purely in the interests of 
the public we haveconsulted Sir William 
are now able to instruct our readers on 
the best way to acquire our new ‘Quick 
March’ step. The action (illustrated 
on page 2) consists of putting the right 
ind left foot forward alter nately and 
keeping the head erect. ‘ 





SECOND 
| , 

” R a rt? 
Dora 
‘heatre (wi 


DAY 

EK) iso le Re r alle d, 
the Jollity 
10 got married for the third 
time recently, when, it will be recalled 
the ceremony was performed in 
aeroplane) 
Daily 


iS 80 


Miss Dasher of 


Leash ‘ Quick-March' step and 
enthusiastic that she talks of 
giving up several of her motor-cars and 


taking to walking. Views of our leading 
actors on the movement are on page Ay 
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to the} 


man |} 


1ink twice or thrice before they | 


We have lost| 


Push, the famous osteopathist, and we | 


an | 
has ardently adopted The | 
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‘What of the Future of the Ra 

In every school throughout the 
country the message of hope is being 
delivered. Special instruction in our 
‘Quick-March’ step is being included 
nthe regular curriculum. On the | 
| page wi show a party of school- 


- 
| THIRD DAY 


raek 
children 


} 


receiving a lesson in the art of walkin 
Note their keen faces and air of alert- 
j ness The future lies before i mm like 
i . shining road... .” (Descriptive stuff 
| follows, three-quarters of a column.) 

| 

¥ FOURTH DAY 

* Record Shopping Crowds 

_| This interesting picture, taken in 
Piceadilly yesterday aiternoon by The 
| Darly Leash, showmg the record shop- 


| ping crowds, also illustrates the remark- 
ible effect of the new *Quk k-March’ 
step on the public, That it bem 
generally adopted is amazing proof of 
the immense popularity and power of 
+ Datly Leash.” 
FIFTH 
‘* Nev Aspect of Italian iri 

A reader draws our attention to a 

| curious feature ina picture at the [talian 
| Art Exhibition. It is by Gorgonzolione 
(1544-91). It shows the figure of a man 
| walking on a terrace and is an exact 
jrepresentation of our famous ‘ Quick- 
|March’ step. <A repreduction of the 
picture appears on page 8 


DAY 


Letters from 
ull parts of the country thanking us for 
i naugurating our gre at walking cam- 
|paign continue to flow into the oflices 
lof The Daily Leash. We are employ- 
jing & special staff to deal with the 
normous rush of correspondence.” 


SINTH 


al the 


DAY 
Biou Moto? Trade 

lt has been suggested to us from 

many quarters that the general adop- 

| tion of our famous ‘ Quick March’ may 

jinduce the public to walk 


rather than 
ride, incidentally injuring the British 
motor industry. As we are anxious to 
avoid this, we hope shortly to launch 
& campaign to encourage the masses to 


ride, 

Anyhow, it’s the end of the week, 
and we shall want a new stunt for 
Monday.” FLA. WK 
| ; —<—<—————= 
Victorianism on the Rugger Field. 
‘The life of the Park was one of the veterm 
fof the team. The Old Birkonian ran with 
xtensive bustle."—Sunday Pape 
| But how did be get through the scrum 
| with it ? 
| 
| Something in a Name. 

; my was remanded in custody 
1 iesday accused of fraudulently converting 
+ £180 be'onging to the members of a* Didlum’ 
iCcab Daily Paper 
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EXTRATERRITORIALITIS. 


EXTRATERRITORIAL 


Mr. Henperson. “ISN'T 


YOUR WITHDRAWAL 


MY COUNTRYMEN A LITTLE SUDDEN?” 


Jous Crrxaman. “WE 


HUMBLY THOUGHT 


OF 


THAT 


Regal 


RIGHTS FROM 


IT MIGHT BB GOOD PRACTICE 
FOR YOUR EXCELLENCY'S HONOURABLE EVACUATION OF EGYPT.” 
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| to think he must be ill. 
| policeman—Percival says “cop "—who 
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First Young Lady. “1 SAY, THERE'S A TOPPING ARTICLE 
Second Young Lady. “I KNOW; I'VE heAD IT.” 





HERE ON TI 





BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. 
Il.—Susway Scene. 

Berore ever we came to New York 
Percival and I, holding hands, swore 
that nothing would ever get us down 
the subway in the rush hour. We had 
read all the coloured supplements and 
comic strips and guessed we knew all 
about this subway business. The rush- 
hour on a London Tube is a polite pienic 
in the desert compared with its New 
York version. And yet within two 
hours of our arrival. . . 

It was six P.M. and we were on 
Fourth Avenue at Twenty-Kighth 
Street. We wanted to go up to Fifty- 
Ninth, where an American friend lived. 
He was the only one of our six slight 
acquaintances in Greater New York 
who hadn't hospitably come in to greet 
us off the boat as though we were long- 
lost brothers; and we were beginning 
So we asked a 


was standing on the pavement—Percival 
says ‘‘sidewalk "—if it was a far walk— 


| er— hike.” By the way, you must ex- 
_ cuse Percival brushing up on his Ameri- 


canexpressions. Hesays he was “given 
ithe downtown” about them by an 
| American on the boat, and now has all 
the “inside coke” on American slang. 

The cop, speaking in a strong New 
Yorkshire accent, said: “ Shure, it’s a 
long way, begob, but ye c’n take the 
subway right here.” 

“Oh, if it’s far we'll have a taxi,” 
we replied. We were not going to let 
our money stick to our pockets while 
in New York. Not that you can pre- 
vent an experienced dollar-bill sticking 
to most things. 

‘Ah no, ye needn’t do thot,” replied 
the cop heartily. “ Why, the subway ’s 
right here around the corner, and it’ll 
take you straight to Fifty-Ninth.” 

“Surely a taxi...” we put in ten- 
tatively. 

“The subway 's right here,” replied 
the patrolman firmly. 


he had been so kind, we went around 


We reached the edge of the solid human 





machine and stopped. 





Q 





In order not to hurt his feelings, since | 
the corner as if making for the subway. 
stream which was flowing down the 


entrance like mince-meat into a sausage- 
But just as we 


IE IMPORTANCE OF PO!SE.” 


| we re turning back, about to summon a 
| taxi, the ox—sorry, Percival says “bull 
Bis came round the corner and saw us. 

He looked at us with slight suspicion. 
We looked back at him cool and parti- 
| ally collected and hummed a gay little 
isnatch. He looked at us with definite 
suspicion. We took a casual pace back 
towards the taxi-rank. He took a casual 
pace forward towards us—and swung 
his night-stick. . . . 

We remembered that New York police 
men were armed. 

We went down the subway. 

After that I had no say in the matter. 
[ was just carried onward. I became 
part of New York. I lost my hat in 
three seconds, my stick—badge of Britain 

~in five, and Percival in ten. At the 
turnstile I did manage a fighting pause 
to try to get my ticket from the auto- 
jmatic machine in exchange for my 








jnickel, but discovered the New York 
|system has no tickets. Seven people 
time. The man right behind had also, 
I thought, a peculiarly hard wooden 
stomach which he was using as a batter- 
ing-ram (or it may have been an arm 





just behind hinted this about the same | 
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Pl 
of the turnstile), so I went right on. | 
The impetus of the turnstile (or “it may 


have been his stomach after all) took | 


, me into a train, full measure, pressed | 
| down and running over. 


| and began to calculate the 


| well-made fellow, 


ing. 


some minutes temptation grew too 
| much for me. I thought maybe I’d 
| give it another trial and got out. I had 


| luckily the driver— 
native of a free-speaking country- 


| quite glad when I asked him where I 


| got off. Certainly he told me. And 
how! * A. A. 


| Statements Which Must Have Caused a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
i 
} 


| outside 


| For climbing up doors these spider 


_ 


[ took a stance on a fellow’s foot! 
number of } 
stations 1 should stop at in getting | 
to Fifty-Ninth Street from Twenty-| 
Righth. I made the answer, a simple | 
sum in subtraction, come to thirty-one. 
This seemed a lot, but I never was 
much good at arithmetic, anyw ay. 
Before I could check upon this T found | 
I was out of the train again. There | 
was a man just behind me, a powerful | 
who wanted to get | 
out at the next station. I went right} 
along ahead of him. As the train drew | 
out I noticed Percival’s face pressed | 
against a window. A _ stout Jewish | 
gentleman seemed to be doing the press- | 
He waved a despairing eyebrow | 
and was gone. 
Outside the station I looked about to | 
make sure our cop had not followed the | 
trail over-ground and took a taxi. 1} 
went a short distance and settled down | 
inajam. A redand green light flickered | 
away ahead. Every time it went green 
thetraffic jam shivered slightly through- 
out its length; when it turned back to 
red the jam set solid to jelly once more. 
Soon I discovered that we were just 
a subway entrance, and after 


forgotten about paying the taxi, but) 
a fine free-spoken 


reminded me. 

I made Fifty-Ninth along towards 
midnight. There was fortunately a man 
lehind me—another powerful well-made 


fellow—-who wanted to get out there 
himself. I had been standing on his 


foot at every lurch. I think he was 


INCH, 





* American expression meaning there was 
no doubt about it. 


; 





Pang. 

“ Christmas carols and chants were sung by 
the Club Choir, assisted by Miss —— and Miss 
——., who were hidden behind the scenes, thus 
enhancing the beauty of the tableaux.” 

Herts Paner. 


‘A burglar who entered a works at St. Albans 
in the early hours of this morning left un- 
touched a number of bottles of whisky and 
port, prizes in the Christmas ‘ sweep.’ 
Detectives discovered footprints on the office 
door.”-— Sunday Paper. 
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Customer. “I 
HERE?” 
Shopwalkei B 
SECOND FLOOR; 
PIRECT YOU TO, 
Customer. “ 
ONE'S HAT ON.” 


UNDERSTAND YOU 
KIT 
* CERTAINLY, 

STOCKS, TIES, 
Sm?” 
DON'T QUITE KNOW. 


Sir. 
HATS, 


LOND! aN © HARIV ARI. 





SELL 


HUNTING-COATS, 
THIRD FLOOR. 


I WANT ONE OF 


Gi 4 


EVERYTHING IN THE WAY OF HUNTING- 


FIRST 
WHICH 


FLOOR; BREECHES. 
DEPARTMENT CAN [ 


THOSE GADGETS FOR KEEPING 








burglars have to keep pretty sober. 


JESSICA GOES TRAVELLING. 
C.P.R. 

We rumbled on, we rumbled on, 

And soon the streets and towns were 
gone, 

And there were miles of forest trees 

And quiet hills and quiet seas, 

With here and there a house of wood 

Where sometimes waving children 
stood. 

We rumbled on until at last 

Even the lonely huts were passed ; 

Only the pine-trees seemed to stare 

And ask what we were doing there. 








We had our dinner and our tea, 

And there was just the dark to see, 
And yet I knew on either side 

The loneliness went stretching wide. 
We went to sleep and woke again, 
But nothing moved except the train. 


R. F. 





Commercial Suicide. 
“Use Gas Coxe 
Damage to Stoves Guaranteed.”’ 
Shanghri Circular 


“New Ribs fitted Ladies 9d. ; Gen's 1/0 r 
Umbrella-maker’s Advi 
The cost has naturally increased since | 
the Garden of Eden 
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THE RUSSIAN LOAN COLLECTION OF 1951. 


| Tum beauties of the Italian pictures 
| at Burlington House must not blind us 
to the fact that there are other and 
| newer artistic modes than those of the 
quattrocento and cinquecento. We are 
promised, for instance, by the good 
offices of Mr. Artrnur HENDERSON, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the spec- 
tacle of a great Loan Exhibition of 


Ean ia eee 
| 


Modern Russian Art in the near future. | 


The canvases are already collected at 
Archangel, and only await the spring 
weather and the impact of the right 
political breeze. 

The painters of the Nijni- 
Novgorod Renaissance, un- 
known as yet to Western 
Europe, are one and all of 
the twentieth century bota in 
their manner and their theme. 
Nearly all of them Russians 
by birth, they have yet, out of 
a kind of savage irony, chosen 
for the most part to adopt 
Italian or Italianate names in 
order to commemorate their 


complete divorcee from the 
traditions of the mediaeval 
schools. 


By a stroke of gooé fortune 
[ have been sent an advance 
copy of the catalogue which 
has been prepared for this 
Exhibition, and I must say that 
it fills me with a good deal 
of anticipatory zeal. 

The incomparable eccentrizia 
of the Nijni-Novgorod school 
of brushwork has no doubt to 

| be seen to be believed; but a 
| foretaste of its glories may 
| prove not uninteresting tosome 
of my readers, who are already 
| growing accustomed to the 
technical language of art- 
criticism, however funny it 
sounds. 

I make no apology, therefore, for 
presenting them with a few specimens 
of descriptive panegyric from the Rus- 
sian Catalogue, translated by Comrade 
Gagov, formerly of Old Compton Street, 
Soho, 


SOVIETANO 
1925 Executed 19 
17. The Birth of Anarchy. 


Lent by the Third Internaticnal. 


(Active 1921 


Il Sovietano was one of the many 
nicknames bestowed on Giorgione Por- 
gione or Kryovski by his friends, owing 
| to his fanatical devotion to symbolistic 

representation of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in terms of paint. “The 
| Birth of Anarchy” shows a virago 
_ rising from the White Sea in a practic- 





| 


ally nude condition, with a background 


| of icebergs and samovars. She is float- 


jing on a tin of caviar. 


Kart Marx, in 


a white dress powdered over with sprigs 


of propaganda, steps forward ready tc 


On the leit 
commissars, flying through a showe1 


she alights. 


water. 
(Painted distemper on tchboard and 


td ft broken @gqqs.} 





) 


cast a cloak over the female figure when 
two winged 


of snowflakes, blow hard over the icy | 


The work, criginally commissioned | scraped clean by a member of the Red 
under machine-gun fire by the Soviet | Guard with a broken bayonet 


axe. To the left, two other members of 
the family stand gazing in reverence and 
admiration at his work. Further to 
the left a group of three small boys are 
castigating a priest with a knout. On 
the right another group of three are 
torturing a small dog. 
(Pcinted in Blood on Pine wwocd.) 

| Originally attributed to Pushoff, 
called “ Il Cataleptico,” this picture was 
buried for two years in Leningrad under 
ia lot of mou'd, but was 





afterwards 


and, on 
his imprisonment for saying 





In. SovrerTano. 


N ijni-Novgorod Renaissance. 


Sunday-School in Moscow, is also some- 


times known as the Lenin Anadyo- 
menos. 


Bi fhe Sane 


18. Portrait of Trotsky. 


ng. 


LOONTENSKI 


(Putresc 


{(LEOPARDO 
ut 1924 
159. 


Lent by the National Gallery, Ode 


A Russian Family. 


Under a crimson sky, broken by con- 





flagrations, the male members of a poor 
Russian family are engaged in the act 
of breaking to pieces a church. In the 
centre the head of the family kneels on 
one knee smashing an ikon with a pick 





~“ 


~ 








A Woopcrr sy ToscuKI, AFTER THE PAINTING BY 


The subject, “‘ Ukrainian Love Song,” is a favourite one with 
painters of the In this picture 
Il Sovietano has reverted to his earlier realistic manner. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





i 
' 


that he disliked thechiaroscuro 
of the principal figure, was 
found and stolen by a peasant, 
who traded it to the municipal 
authorities at Odessa for a 
bottle of kvass. The features 
of the small dog are variously 
said to be those of an English 
bourjocee or of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDona.p. 


BATTIAVSKI (BELFRISCO DI) 
(Uncarcerated 1921). 
231. Portrait of an Unknown 


Man. 


Probably Statin. The lower 
part of the face bas been ob- 
iterated by vitriol, and par- 
tially restored by another hand, 
In his right hand the sitter 
holds a buoch of garlic, and in 
the background is aman throw- 
ing a knife. 





DROSHKI (IL INEBBRIATO) 
(Bciled in Oil 1928). 
250. The Martyrdom of St. 
Arcos. 





An allegorical group. One 
of the first of the /fantasie 
pittoriche of this great Slavonic 
symbolist. Lord Brentrorp is repre- 
sented as a centaur, shooting arrows 
in almost incredible numbers at the 
central figure of the composition, whilst 
in the background demons, were-wolves 
and other mythological figures run 
furiously about, carrying scrolls of 
paper, keys, etc., in their hands. 


IVAN IVANOVITCH 
(FRA DIABOLIC)) 
(Detonated 1927). 

286. The Making of a Bomb. 
temarkable alike for its grouping | 
and the charm of its colour. Inspired | 
by a delicate atheism, the figures in | 
this canvas rise up tender and harmoni- 
ous, while the whole composition is | 
| 





j . 7 ° » - « 
-| conceived with the sincerity of a child. 
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The young girl on the left holding a By no means a pleasing fantasia 
time-fuse, with a meat-chopper hanging ACCUSATIVE CASES. “Constructed with wit and with grace, | 
from her girdle, is a triumph of tonal| Mepimvats whose keen sense of But a victim of verbal aphasia, 
grace. On the back of the canvas, humour A border-line case. 
wh'ch has been twice cut out and re-| Contrived in odd channels to run, : 
framed, is a receiptforseventeen roubles, | Found highly amusing a tumour I am loth your fine feelings to harrow, | 

: five kopecks, with the signature Trot-| And elephantiasis fun; But the psychos stand ready to | 
sky,” which is now supposed to be a| We term them, in strong condemnation, | _ strike, ag ‘ shee 
forgery. A cruel and barbarous race, ag aes: I ap ier Aa his barrow | 

(Painted for the dining-hall of the | But is not our own generation oa augh with what gusto you | 
Lazar-house at Tomsk.) In similar case ? wot . ; : 
s Only realise first your interior 
In Evovircu. When J'alsiaff appears with his joking Elation involves your disgrace, 
———————— And stomach we giggle like mad, Forourfriend had a complex (inferior) 
Appeals which hardly aced to be Made. But your doctor will tell you he ’s chok- A Freudian case. E, P, W 








- i ao 
‘Mr. J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal, made =, : ; Jiti bie 
a striking appeal to capital and labour to| _ And his venous condition is ba¢ 


work together for the common good, at a|On a par with a lung-er or heart-er, 
luncheon at the May Fair Hotel, to-day,” So the grin should dissolve from your 


Dismal News for Mr. Thomas. 
“300 Men Arrecrep IN Works’ 











Provincial Pap , Cross-Down. 
: ated i face, . . » « The men are being found unem- 
“ Bombay Fiyixc CLUB Since Sir John is a dropsical martyr, ployment elsewhere on the Company’s railway 
icipue Fis RI GE 1ospit: ase system.’’— Bristol Paper. 
liis Excellency christened the cup ‘Sir A hos pital case. nite : 
Charles Wakefield’ and presented it to Mrs. , Sa i . 
who received it oa behalf of the club| When we view in the spotlight of “Ranxcoox Prespyrenun CHurcu 
and shortly after soared aloft on it.” Scieuce : (fue Sco1s Kirk). : 
Indian Paper. The object of SHERIDAN’S jeers, Wedne sday.—6.30 p.m., Young Men’s Guild. 
This must be the cup that cheers and | Dick ceases to win our compliance, Mul: Voice Choir.”—Rangoon Paper. 
No connection with the Vicar of Bray. 


aiso elevates. Mrs. Malaprop plainly appears 
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Wife (to Scots farmer who has fallen down well). “Yr’RE NO HURT, JOCK? I’LL RIN AND FEICH THE LADS TO HELP YE OOT.” 
Voice from depths. “NA, NA, DINNA TAK ’EM OFF THEIR WORK, LAS3. I’LL BIDE HERE TiLL THEIR DINNER-HOUR.” 


| 
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| SHAKESPEARE AS MOTORIST. 
| Aw American professor—mostly Amer- 
| ican, I fancy—has recently had an urge 
to tell the world that the guy WILLIAM 
B. SHAKESPEARE is out-of-date—is, in 
' fact, the back leg of a Jame tortoise. 
All Americans, however, do not think 
‘this. Mr. Attaboy D. Hoosh, that 
well-known lover of the high spots of 
| Parnassus (Gre.), has, on the contrary, 
| just produced a booklet proving con- 
clusively that SHakesPearE knew all 
about motors, for instance, centuries 
B.H.F. (Before Henry Forp). 

By his vurry kind permission I am 
enabled to quote from this work, which 
will, as he says, “can the boneheaded 
cackle about old man SHAKESPEARE being 
a back number.” It is arranged in the 
form of quotations, and I will let it 
spiel for itself :— 


| Engines (Noisy) 
“Thou . in complete steel 
Revisit'’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous.”—Hamlet, I. 4. 
Engines (Difficulty in Starting) 
“ Which, much enforcéd, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 
Julius Cesar, IV. 3. 
Engines (Over-oiling) 
“The rankest compound of villainous smell 
that ever offended nostril.” 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, IIT. 5. 
Insurance Policy (Flaw in) 
“ Never did base and rotten policy 
Cover her working with more deadly wound.” 
Henry IV., I. 2. 
Mass Production 
“The baby figure of the giant mass.” 
Troilus and Cressida, I. 3. 
Mechanics- 
“ Another lean unwashed artificer.” | 
King John, IV.2. | 
Motoring Offences— 





' 
“T'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” | 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, I]. 2. | 
| 
“ All his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by 


rote."—Julins Ceasar, 1V. 3. 


Petrol (Advertisements for)— 


“A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity.” | 
Antony and Cleopatra, V.1. | 


* ‘Lhe spirit of the time shall teach me speed.” 
King John IV. 2 

Petrol (Water in)— 

“ These foolish drops do something drown my | 

manly spirit.” oA 

Merchant of Venice, II 


Traffic (Block in). 


“Why, one that rode to his execution 


Could never go so slow.” jand taking a firm hold of the rudder of the| 
Cymbeline, IIT. 2. 


Traflic (Police Control) — 


| “Look, with what courteous action 
' 
/ 


_d 


It waves you on.”—Hamlet, I. 4. 


| sped, the reply was, “Very ill-favouredly, 


| Hoosh, will surely carry conviction to 


i} , > 
| have shown considerable slackness.” 


| figure was seen gradually coming to the front 


Traffic (Lights Control) — 
Go “The ground is tawny 
Yes, with a green eye in 't.” 
The Tempest, II. 1. 


(Sror} “ Making the green one red.” 





Macbeth, II. 2. 
Tyre Trouble— 
“ Let me not burst.” 


Macbeth, I. 4. 
| 


‘« Here will bean old abusing of God's patience | 
and the King’s English.” 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, I. 4 
| 


“ My high-blown pride 

At length broke under me... | 
Vain pump* and glory of the world, I hate | 
ye."—Henry VIIT., (11. 2. 
These extracts shou!d of themselves | 
be enough to convince anyone, thinks | 
Mr. Attaboy D. Hoosh, that Snaxke-| 
SPEARE was a motorist; but his attitude | 
to pedestrians puts the matter entirely 
beyond doubt :— | 


* You are not worth the dust which the rude 
wind 
Blows in your face.”- 


King Lear, IV. 2 


So thorough-going was he and so 
wonderfully provident was his mind that 
he could even supply an excuse for joy- 
riding three hundred years before it was 
actually needed : 

“He 


that is 
stolen, | 
Let him not know it, and he’s not robbei| 

at all.”—Othel’o, LI. 3. | 


robbed, not wanting what is! 


In conclusion, Mr. Hoosh, who is 
a great admirer of internal textual evi- 
dence, draws our attention to The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. In this play, it will 
be remembered, a certain Ford did un- 
doubtedly request Sir John Falstaff to 
take half a bag of money, or all of it, | 
for “easing him of the carriage” ; and | 
when, later, Ford asked him how he had 


Master Brook.” This point, says Mr. 


any guy, evena Baconian. I hope it will. 





* Some versions prefer “ pomp,” an obvious 
archaism.—A.D.H. 





Th'ngs We Don’t usually Mention. 


“Lord ——’s brother, who was married a 
few weeks ago, returned from his honeymoan 
to act as best man.” 


Sunday Paper. 

New Fields on which Research may 
Impinge. 

“On the subject of tights stage antiquaries | 


Dramatic Paper. 
A very bad example for the tights. 





“During all the storms a young, tall, lith« 

















In our opinion the bow of a boat is no 


place for the cox. | 


| infancy. 
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A HOME FROM HOLMES. 


In these days, when there is an 
inexpensive guide or handbook for the 


| acquisition of practically any branch of 


knowledge on earth, it is strange that 
nobedy has yet come forward with a 
practical course on the most paying 


|employment of all—the art of the De. 


tective Novel. 

This want is now supplied, although 
the College of Detection is still in its 
Partly oral, partly written 


| and partly demonstrative, the following 
time-table will afford some idea of the 
| activities of this establishment : 


THE DETECTIVE’S PHRASE-BOOK. 
(Price 2s.6d. Containing remarks for use 


by the central figure of your novel.) 
(1) Leave the room exactly 
found it. 
(2) It is too early to form an opinion. 
(3) I will leave one constable in charge. 
(4) Send me two plain-clothes men. 
(5) The window, you say, faces the 
garden ? 
Thanks, Mr. X. I think I needn't 


trouble you further. 


as 


you 


~ 


7) Were there signs of a struggle ? 

8) And now we will stroll down and 
have a chat with Mr. Eberfeldt 
(spoken sardonica/ly). 

(9) There is nothing more to be learned 
here. 

(10) I should like a description of this 
kitchenmaid. 


(11) Try toremember, please. Cast your 
mind back, ‘This is important. 


(And so on. 200 pages, 8vo.) 


First Crass.—9.30-10.15. 


Disquises. 


Here the student is taught by a well- 
known member of the theatrical profes- 
sion how to dress, speak, walk, spit, fill 
pipe or smoke like (a) a navvy, ()) a 
stevedore, (c) a tramp, (d) a sailor and 
(e) a gentleman. At the half-yearly 
written examinations students describ- 
ing tramps as walking with nautical 
roll and smoking a Flor di Caballero will 
repeat the course the following term. 


Socrat Contacts.—10.15--11.0. 


In this class (oral) the student studies 
and practises suitable methods of ad- 
dressing servant-girls, barmaids, family 
lawyers, daughters of the house and 
police-officers (all ranks). A wide range 
of manner is thus at his command when 
embarked upon his literary career, and 
embraces the Jocular, the Hail-Fellow, 


| boat. That figure was their chairman that the Worldly, the Deferential-Sympath- 


| evening.” —Spee. h at Company's Dinner, re-| etic and the Authoritative-Lronic. 
| por ted in Daily Paper. 


N.B.—R'postes and retorts are set as 
home-work for the student imperson- 


ating the detective when rallying the 
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Spel lier 


Distracted Telephone-subscriber (after several wrong numbers). “ HULLO! HULLO! 


classmate-constable upon his denseness | (3) Dropping hot wax on skin. 


of perception. 


Errective Gestures.—11.0-11.30. 
Special attention is given here to de- 
monstrations of the correct handling of 
lenses and tumblers. The student is 
taught how to discover finger-prints 
and to crawl round the class-room with 
lens ineye. Effective gestures for use 
on entering room where the murder was 
committed include methods of deter- 









| 
H 


he 


or ig 


HULLO! WuHo am 1?” 


(4) Shouting “Fire!” in ear of pre-| the following term. 
sumed corpse. 


| ‘“Tartte Dopcrs.”—12.15-1.0. 


Cuemistry.—11.30—12.15. 


A qualified member of the Phar-| student to outwit the villain and en- 
maceutical Society supervises 
branch and teaches the reactions of the} a little dodge I learned in 1910 from a 
human body to veronal, digitalis and a | pock-marked Lascar whom I saved from 
few other of the more popular forms of | a beating!” 

oison. This class deals with ju-jitsu, carpen- 
N.B.—Only those drugs with which | try (for construction of plausible trap- 


| and then violent will repeat the course 


A theoretical course, enabling the | 


this | titling him to exclaim, “ Ah, that was | 


mining whether life is or is not extinct. 
Vemonstrations feature : 


the reading public is likely to be familiar doors), lariat-throwing (for use in cases 
are employed. At the half-yearly (oral) | of escape, by ruse, of villain) and hy- 
1) Tying thumb with string to observe | examination students who state, when |draulics (for construction of ingenious 

reaction (if any) of circulation. | reciting hypothetical cases, that veronal | machines attachable to walls or pieces | 
2) Holding mirror to mouth. | caused the victim to become abusivelof furniture and capable of suddenly | 
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| reader, this handbook gives 
| its readers a wide choice of 
| hobbies together with con- 


| host of typical or original 
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stunning or instantaneously enclosing 
villain). 

Theory of aeroplane, motor and river- 
launch driving (for midnight pursuits, 
etc.) is £5 5s. extra per term. 

(Biseuits, milk and 
can be obtained from the bursar.) 


J 


N.B.—Students are given free access | | 
i that wefound CU 
able to pick up many auxiliary hints | Theatre a 


to the College library, where they are 


which cannot fail to prove valuable to|tions of it are 


them in their literary career. 





(a) ‘* Hobbies.”’ 
Recognising that the de- 
tective of fiction has com- 
monly a hobby of a quaint 
or unexpected nature calcu- 
lated to endear him to the 





densed information re'ating 
to each one, as it is realised 
that the need might always 
arise for the central figure 
in the student’s novel to 
speak with authority upon 
his pastime. Hobbies cov- 
ered by this booklet include 
stamp - collecting, card - 
tricks, sporting —_ Chi- 
nese motets, Victorian 
paperweights, spinets and 
Avgora rabbits. 

(b) “ Rallying Signals,” 

Recognising that the de- 
tective of fiction, whether 
professional or amateur, 
frequently has a band of 
devoted assistants pledged 
to the cause of righting 
wrongs, salving fiancées and 
getting their leader out of 
dilemmas by means of sig- 
nalling to him in non-sus- 
picious ways, this book 
furnishes the reader with a 


cries and other noises pecu- 
liar to the animal, bird and 
reptile world, and offers! 
suggestions varying {rcmtherattlesnake 
and the owl (barn or screech) to the 
rooster (Plymouth Rock or Buff Orping- 
ton) and the tree-pipit. Racwet. 


Short-s 








“The Humours of the Court.” 
“The jury called attention to the dancerous 
nature of the Coroner and exonerated the 
driver of the car from blame.” 
Country Paper 
_“ During the gale at York early yesterday a 
pinnacle was blown off the west front of the 


Minster and fell from a height « f 2,000ft. into 
the cathedral enclosure.”’—Daily Paper. 


— 





Where's your Woolworth building now ? | 
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“THE NURSERY TIMES.” 
Ar tHe PANTOMIME. 
(By our Dramatic Critic.) 


We find it increasingly difficult with | 
mineral-waters|the passing years to write with any 


| 
| 
| 
1 


enthusiasm on the subject of Christmas 
antomime, and we are bound to say 


dull show; 





ulerella at the Countess | mother (sic) for the attainment 


indeed, large por- | ends. 
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been received with much credence in 
the nursery. It is moreover not par- 
ticularly edifying. It puts a very high 
premium on the possession of an in- 
feriority complex. If Cinderel'a had 
had any spunk in her at all she would 
not have had to wait for the rather un- 
convincing intervention of a fairy god- 
of her 
On this occasion the imbecilities 


only tolerable if the|of the heroine bored us rather more 
As ex-|playgoer is liberally provided with|than usual, but from the happy smil 
amples of the reference-books available’ chocolate cream. 
may be quoted :— igen ae ee 


ies 


If we say that the!and vociferous applause of the grown- 


= | UPS, who constituted by far 


4 the larger part ol the audi- 
ui |ence, we are bound to infer 
| J WN ithat for them the rather 
ta | threadbare story was as en- 
| 





nt. “ WELL, Sir, | THINK A MATERIAL 
LIKE THIS WOULD LOOK WELL DYED NAVy.” 


joyable as ever. 

| Apart from the insistence 
|upon the story, there was 
|some very fair entertain- 
ment during the afternoon. 
| The dancing was as good as 
any we have seen for some 
time, and the 
comedians, when they were 
relieved of the necessity of 
pretending, not tco success- 
fully, to be “ugly sisters,” 
were for the most part 
mildly amusing. A trapeze 
act was rather 
and there was a display o! 


ing-match which we suspect 
to have been a put-up job, 


his opponent with astraight 
left to the jaw. 


crockery by the leading 
comedian dressed as a 
schoolboy created consider- 





adult part cf the audience 
but seriously perturbed 
some of the younger child- 





periormance is in the worst tradition | an immedi: 
of the adult conception of a children’s | pleasure fr« 


entertainment our readers will readily 
gather what we mean. : 

One realises of course that in an 
entertainment of this sort there must be 
considerable concessions to the grown- 
up love of fairy-lore and one is pre- 
pared to put up with a 
amount of rather sickly sentiment as 
the price of the afternoon's expedition. 
But in re 
tendency to over-emphasis of these 
elements. 

The story of 


reasonable | 


cent years there has been a/| 


'ren, who clearly looked for 
ute visitation of parental dis- 
ym somewhere in the wings. 


A wholesale breakage of | 








cross-talk | 


thrilling, | 


roller-skating from which | 
one could pick up a few new | 
tips. There was also a box- | 


as the fellow who was event- | 
ually defeated refused in an | 
earlier round to take a most | 
inviting chance to knock out | 


able merriment among the | 


Producers should study the reactions | 


of the younger child’s sub-conscious to 
incidents in the theatre and avoid caus- 
ing distress in this way. 

The intervals were much too long 
and the supply of ices quite inadequate, 
and we thought the man on the big 
drum made considerably less of his 
opportunities than he might. 

Programmes, as we have said on 
previous occasions, are wasted on us. 


'he money expended upon them could 
Cinderella has never 


be put to much better uses. 
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A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE TROPICS. 
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“AH, YES, SENOR, | KNOW YOUR YES, BUT OF COURSE SOMETIME— WE TOO HAVE THE BAD WEATHER 
ENGLEESH CLIMATE—VEREE WET 
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BUT YOU SEE, SENOR, EET EES SOON OVER.” 
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PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY. 


My friend Elsie is a poetess. The 
other day J found her in a somewhat 
depressed mood because a sister poetess 

| had not been sufficiently enthusiastic 

| about a new volume of Elsie’s verses. 

| Never mind,” I said ; “she is prob- 
ably jealous.” 

She brightened up at that. 

“Yes,” she agreed; “ Dora always 
| was jealous of me. And, after all, 
| what does it matter what other people 

say as long as one knows oneseli 
| that one’s work is good?” 


| 
panciaiantinacte 
| 
| 

















“gale” that the difficulty was to make 

a choice. I tried “snail,” “quail” 

“whale,” and then suddenly it came. | 

wrote quickly before I should forget it: 

“ With salt-crusted wings but no salt on h's 
tail.” 

I leaned back with a glow of justifi- 
able pride. That line struck exactly 
the right note. In a few simple words 
I had shown how the foreign-bred snipe, 
driven from his homeland by the rigours 
of a Northern winter, migrates across 
the briny ocean and arrives at his cosy 
winter quarters at Puddleton-in the 
Marsh in no mood to be caught napping 


That evening after dinner I lit my 
pipe, gianced at my watch and wrote in 
capital letters :— 
THE WINTER SNIPE. 
Then I began :— 
“The snipe of September was bred on the spot ; 
He will let you destroy him as often as not. 


I had thought of this couplet at lunch. 

After a moment's reflection I went on :— 

“ But the snipe of December comes out of the 
North.” 

Here I wasstumped. The conventional 

rhyme to “ north is, of course, “forth.” 

| But how to fit in “forth ” was a poser. 











I agreed with her and 
casually disclosed the real 
| object of my visit. 

*T am thinking of writing 

a poem myself,” I remarked. 
“You might give me some 
tips.” 

“You cannot write poetry 
| to order,” she replied. “I 
never write unless | feel 
inspired.” 

“Well, I feel inspired,” 
I said. “I feel inspired to 
write about snipe.” 
“ Why on earth snipe?” 
“T want to get my own 
back on them,” | explained. 
| * So would you if you had 
| ever tried to hit them in 
| December.” 
| Elsie looked at me sus- 
| piciously. 
| “Do you want to write a 
| serious poem or a humorous 
one?” she asked. 

“TI don’t mind,” I replied. 
| “7 want to write a poem 
| that will fetch enough in 
the open market to pay for 
all the cartridges | wasted 
last month. It wiil have 
to be a pretty long one.” 
| It need not necessarily 
| be long,” she said. “A 
| good short poem is better 


Storekee 





oe 


YOU SURE IT ISN'T RATS YOU HAVE?” 


I was by now thoroughly 
worked up and went on with 










j CUA a rush :— 
FG ' \ | “ He was wild when he ca nd | 
mig the longer he stays 
<Q The wilder he gets and you miss | 
_ him always. 
a b |} He’s as wild as a startled and | 
SS timorous deer ; 
~<a Ty | As wild as a navvy deprived of 
i | his beer ; } 
— | Aswild as a flapper wher 
} ing her car; } 

| But, wild as he is, he makes 

os me wilder far.” 
F | I could have gone on like 


4 =. | that indefinitely, but I re- 
| | membered Elsie’s tip. I had 
| written a good short poem 
| and I had achieved my pur- 
| pose—to show that there is 
| every excuse when a first- 
| class shot fires off a bagful ! 
| of cartridges at winter snipe | 
| and at the end of the day is 
|}compelled to write “nil” 
}in the column of his game 
book headed ‘Own Bag.” 

In future I should always 

| be able to say, “‘No, I didn’t 
| do very well last week- 
jend, but if you have read 

» SS Ric ae that topping poem in - ' 
o (name of selected paper) 

you will understand why. 
By Jove, the fellow who 








a 


per. “1’M SORRY—WE ‘RE OUT OF MOUSE-TRAPS. ARE 





| than an indifferent long one. 
| poems are short. 
| long.” 

| Very well,” I said, “I will write 
| a good short poem. I shall send it 
| to you to-night and you can tell me 
| what paper will give me the best price 


All my 
Dora's are much too 


for it.” 
** Don’t be so ridiculous,” said Elsie. 
“You can't possibly write a poem— 
| not a proper poem—in that slap-dash 
| fashion. It takes me days of polishing 
and pruning before I am satisfied. Why. 
| ‘The Old Apple Tree’ took me nearly 
three weeks before it was perfect.” 
“Old apple trees always take a lot 
of pruning,” I replied. “You shall 
have my poem by the first post to- 
| morrow.” *® 





: iwrote that knew what he 
| 1 pondered a bit and found it was not | was talking about!” 


possible. However, it seemed such a} When I had copied out my poem 
| pity to scrap a really good line that I | neatly, I sent it to Elsie with this busi- 
| went through thealphabet to see whether | nesslike endorsement : 
| an unsuspected rhyme might not belurk- | 
|ing somewhere. When I came to R, I 
| gave a whoop of triumph and wrote :—| 


‘‘Herewith poem on Snipe. Kindly 

favour me with suggestions re dis- | 
’ . ” | 

| “ He flies very fast and he fills me with wrath.” ee. me ee. 

As far as I knew, no one had ever It came back two days later with the 
| thought of thisrhyme beforeand it ought | following perfectly rotten limerick: 
|to add on at least half-a-crown to the | 
value of the poem. 

I was now definitely committed to| 
|a serious poem and continued on this| 
same lofty plane :— 


“T have glanced at your poem on Snip 
Of course it is absolute tripe ; 
I suggest that it will 
Make an excellent spill 
For lighting your silly old pipe.”’ 
| 


| Jealous li ! after all 
“He comes on the crest of a following gale.” | ec. ‘ ri ittle cat! But, alter hy 
| “what does it matter what other people 





This brought me up 
~ a] 
jproblem. There are so many rhymes to] one’s wo 


rk is good ?” 


ae we 
against a fresh| say as long as one knows oneself that | 


Sete aati oe 
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Visitor (gushingly, to great lady). 
NUMBER 1] BUS WILL LAND YOU RIGHT AT MY DOOR.” 


BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 
A Sone or REDUNDANCY. 
Tuts old pub has got to go, they 











> 


say, 


‘Cos it’s “* redundant.” 
Funny words they use for things to- 


day— 


What price “ redundant” ? 
Well, what I want to know, 
If a pub has got to go, 
There ’s no harm in saying so 
| But why “redundant” ? 


Redundant! Redundant! Well, what a 


“ Superfluous,” “A blot upon the 


| What’s the use of all this education ? 
| Heaven help the poor old British nation | 


For a pub that’s got to go 


silly word ! 


scene,” 


“One too many ”’—see ? 
It was all explained to me— 
But where's the harm in saying what 


you mean ? 


Ts redundant, 
Redundant, 


If the only word we know 
| 





Redundyundyundant ! 
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“I SHOULD BE SO GLAD IF YOU WOULD COME TO TEA WITH ME NEXT MONDAY. A 


| But words like th: 
then, 
| And so’s 


‘redundant ”: 
You couldn’t have a better name for 
men— 


They're just “redundant ” ; 


But you ought to see his face 
When I says with quiet grace, 


} 
| 
| Bill’s acting very base, 


“Bre, you're redundant.” 


Redundant! Redundant! Well, nothing 


calms him down 


Like one of them big mouthfuls cut of 


novels, 


And he throws another boot, 


| 
} 
| 
| Tell him he’s a brute 
| 


grovels. 


| There's something after all in education; 
| Tt helps you in an awkward situation 


If you can give a man the bird 


| 


| When you come to think the matter 


out 


We're all “redundant” ; 





With a perfect lady’s word 
Like redundant, 

| Redundant, 

Redundyundyundyundyundant ! 





| 




















There's very few you couldn't do 
without— 
They're just “redundant” ; 
Well, look at Albert Fife, 
And look at Albert’s wife! 
In fact the whole of life 
’S a bit “redundant.” 


Redundant! Redundant! Well, what a 
useful word ! 
Seems to fit the neighbours like a glove, 
Likewise the little gent 
What comes about the rent, 
The Taxes and the Government and 
Love. 
Life is one redundant complication 


Asking for abrupt elimination. 
But tell him he’s redundant and he| 


And what about your beer ? 
Get rid of it, my dear— 
It’s redundant, 
Redundant, 
[t's redundant, Mrs, Thomas— 
It’s redundyundyundyundyundyundy - 
undant. A. P. H. 








Statements which Verge on the 
Discourteous. 
“Mr, - said that Mr. ——- 
planted in America.” 
Legal Report in Glasgow Paper, 
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THE DIE-HARDS. 


A SKETCH IN A Swiss HOTEL. 











“BUTTER.” 


AuL nice families have expressions— 
| verbal, not facial—which are unintelli- 
gible to the outside world without in- 
terpretation. 

“ Butter for you. Bags first!” means 
in our family that you have heard a 
flattering remark about the member to 
whom you are speaking, but that you 
will not divulge it until that member 
tells you a true and original flattering 
remark made about yourself. 

“ Butter for you. Bags first!” I said 
to Betty as I handed her a programme 
at our Hunt Ball. 

“ Bother!” said Betty, by which I 
| knew that she hadn’t the necessary 
| material for exchange in stock. 
| Perhaps I had better dance with 
you at intervals throughout the even- 
ing,” I said fraternally, “in case you 
hear anything.” : 

* Tell me now,” pleaded Betty, “and 
let me go in peace.” 

I regarded her coldly. 

“ Beast!" she said and handed me 
her programme. 

“You can cut them if you have any 

luck in the meanwhile,” I said kindly, 








and went off to see why a rather nice- 
looking girl at the other side of the room 
wasn't dancing with anybody. As a 
member of the committee it was my 
duty to do so. 

* Where shall we go?” said the girl 
when the dance was over. 

“We will follow my sister,” I said, 
“and sit as close to her without being 
observed as possible.” 

“Is that quite fair?” asked my 
partner. 

I explained. 

“‘ How heavenly!” said the girl. She 
really was remarkably attractive. 

We took our seats quietly just behind 
the palm which sheltered Betty and 
her partner. 

“Jolly good band,” he was saying. 

“Isn't it?” said Betty. “ My brother 
is responsible for that.” ] 

“Oh! really?” he replied politely. 

“Yes,” went on Betty bravely, ‘he 
had terrible trouble with the committee 
over it, but they gave way in the end.” 

“Committees,” observed her partner, 
“are the limit.” 

There was a slight pause. 

“Do you know my brother?” pro- 
ceeded Betty hopefully. 








“Slightly,” said her partner without 
enthusiasm. 





‘“He’s great fun, isn’t he?” said Betty 


with a nervous laugh. 
“T’ve only met him on business, 
quoth the fool. 


“Ob! I didn’t know that you ran | 
across one another in business.” She | 
sighed lovingly. “Poor boy! he works | 


so hard,” 

“We all do that,” he replied, and 
added fatuously, “*‘Men must work and 
women must weep.’ ” 

I heard the noise that Betty makes 
with her tongue when she is exasperated, 
and in response to a slight pressure on 
my arm turned and looked into a pair 
of very blue eyes. 

“T think she deserves to be told after 
this even if she doesn’t succeed in get- 
ting him to say anything,” whispered 
the owner of the eyes. 

“Perish the thought!” I whispered 
back. “ Butter for butter.” 

“Cruel creature!” she murmured ; 
“T’m glad I’m not your sister.” 

I moved closer to her, simply to 
avoid the risk of Betty’s hearing my 
voice. “Soam I,” I said. 

(Continued on page 73.) 
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SOCIALISM’S GREAT ASSET. 


Lorp Rornermerr. “DOWN WITH BALDWIN!” 


Mr. MacDonanp. “THANK YOU SO MUCH; I COULDN'T HAVE 


MYSELF!” 





DONE IT BETTER 
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| “WELL, ANYWAY I'M NOT SEEING IT THROUGH GLASS!” 
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| “Sh!” she said softly; “we must 

| listen to the dialogue or we shall lose 
the plot of the play.” 

| But the curtain had already fallen on 
the first Act. Botty’s partner was talk- 

| ing rapidly and enthusiastically about 

himself. — : 

‘Are they serving ices in the inter- 
val?” asked my partner, getting up. 

“No,” I said; “this is a very up- 
to-date drama. We dance during the 
intervals,” 

“So we do,” she replied mischiev- 
ously ; “there’s the band starting and 
my next partner will be gnashing his 
teeth.” 

‘“‘ But——,” I protested. 

“ You feel that when a girl consents 
to go toa play with one man she should 
| not spend the intervals with another.” 

“Well, it isn’t usual.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t. Come on, we'll 
go and dance. I love this tune.” 

“And your gnashing partner—— ?” 

“ Oaly my brother.” 

“I’m glad I’m not——-,” I began. 

“Quite,” she said quickly and we 
started dancing. 

When the interval came we posted our- 
selves behind the screen wh:ch masked 
us from Betty just in time to hear the 
young idiot with whom she had been 
dancing say very distinctly— 

“Who is that amazingly pretty girl 
John is dancing with ?” 





“T don’t know,” said Betty. 

Trust old John!” he went on tact- 
lessly. 

“Ah! you've noticed how trust- 
worthy he is then?” said Betty quickly. 

“T’ve noticed that he’s a priceless 
old ass,” replied the buffoon. 

“I won't allow you to say that,” 
snapped Betty. 

“Well, what do you expect me to 
say?” 

‘Say something nice about him.” 

“Good Lord! Why?” asked the as- 
tonished youth. 

«Well, after all he is my brother,” 
quo'h the serpent. 

‘ Exactly—that ’s why I said he was 
a priceless old ass—— I mean——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Betty impatiently, 
“IT know what you meant. It’sa term 
of affection used amongst Englishmen. 
| wonder whether that would do.” 

‘What on earth are you talking 
about?” gasped her partner. 

“« Well, you see——,” said Betty, and 
she proceeded to explain the situation. 

“Ob, well,” said her partner when 
she had finished, “that’s easy.” 

I blushed. 

“ But you say it’s got to be true?” 

“Yes,” said Betty. “It must not 
only be true but sound plausible.” 

“Ah, that does complicate it a bit, 
certainly.” 





I stopped blushing. 





‘Could one be nice about his face? ” 

“He has kind eyes,” suggested Betty. 

I tried not to hear the smothered 
gurgle at my side. 

“ Eyes like a dog. Would that do?” 

‘‘ Hackneyed,”’ said Betty. 

“Teeth like a horse. By the way, 
what is his age?” 

“Twenty-nine,” said Betty shortly. 
‘‘No, surely you could say something 
complimentary about his golf. That 
would please him and he would believe 
it.” 

There was an agonizing pause. 

“Honestly I couldn't,” he said at | 
last. 

“You simply must think of some- 
thing,” said Betty desperately. 

There was a long silence broken only 
by the sound of Betty's anxious breath- 
ing. At last he said very loudly— 

‘*‘ All I can say is that if he marries 
that girl she ’ll be jolly lucky.” 

I got up hastily. 

“Yes,” said my partner calmly, ” these 
realistic plays do become a trifle em- 
barrassing at times, don’t they? By 
the way, what was the flattering remark 
you heard about your sister?” 

“That she was becoming more like 
me every day.” 

She looked at me curiously. 

“T am glad I’m not your sister,” 
she said deliberately, and left me won- 
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LUCK. 
| Wuarrver I may have or hold during 
| the year 1930 I have lost my sea-horse. 
Not that it was really a sea-horse. 
Sky-horse would be a more accurate 
term. It was made by the interlacing 
twigs of a silver-birch tree in the garden 
opposite, and it was a representation 
| so exact, including the large eye, the 
dilated nostril and the curving crest, 
that everybody towhom I showed it was 
delighted with it. Even when it was 
tossed about on the waves of the wind 
it never lost its verisimilitude. Only 
summer, by defacing it with leaves, 
and the thickest November fog obscured 
its outline or made it undergo a tempor- 








India a good deal may be done by sound 
politics, but more, I venture to think, 
by means of an amulet. I had-it in my 
pocket on Christmas Eve, when I holed 
cut from off the green at the eighteenth 
(a distance of thirty-five yards, by my 
own measurement, though, according 
to Wilkinson, only thirty-three), and not 
only triumphed in my game but achieved 
a “birdie.” It has not been so success- 
ful at horse-racing as Mr. Sirkar seems 
to think. But that is probably due to 
the totalisator. There seems little doubt 
that, properly utilised by the right 
people at the right times and places, it 
would settle the question of Dominion 
status for India once and for all. 1 





earn no commission by recommending 
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moral or inaterial right, he informs me, 
is vested in the visual possession of a 
Hippocampus aerius created by theinter- 


lacing twigs of a silver-birch tree and | 


suspended in a garden that is not one’s 
own. The point that it was visible, and 
therefore existent, along no eye-line ex- 


cept the one from the window of my own | 


house would have no value in a court 
of law as against the owner’s property 


in the tree and his right to prevent it | 


from smashing up his miserable roof. 
Thisishard. Butas welive and grow 
older we learn that a great deal of in- 


justice to private individuals happens in | 


this world, and must be borne with a 
stiff upper-lip and a smiling face. Still, 


oli 


it does not seem as if I shall have very | 





ary loss of form. 
It was my very own. 
| From the street there was 
no sea-horse visible, still 
less from the garden of the 
house to which it belonged. 
I counted it a mascot. If 
a twig had been displaced 
so that the nostril was not 
so proud as usual or the eye 
so pentagonal—if penta- 
gonal is the word I mean 
then I was going to have a 
| bad day. For writing verse 
it was essential. 





How can } 
you write verse without a 
Pegasus? And this was a| 
| Pegasus that had all the 
| qualities of the ocean, the 
| woods and the air. More} 
| especially as my head rose 
and fell above the window- 
| sill of the bathroom as I 
did my morning exercises 











outline of my sea-horse pen- 
cilled against the pale sky. 

I have other mascots. 
There is a tiny brass figure | 


did I glory to behold the {In connection with General Smuts’ 





STUDY OF LORD BEAVERBROOK LISTENING TO ANOTHER 


AUTHORITY ON THE EMPIRE. 


il 


statesmanlike 

delivered in Canada on the future of the British Empire as been . f 
nA shes ah OCs sh Empire, it has been | are mere things of metal, 

remarked that the newsparers (mainly owned by Lord BEAVERBROOK) | 

which profess the most fervent zeal for the Empire have ignored 

them altogether. } 


much good luck in 1930 now 
that my sea-horse has been 
taken away. 
hung, for all the imaginative 
side of my life, and if that 
does not mean more to 
England than a few broken 
chimney-pots and the pos- 
sible loss of life in the upper 
storey of a single suburban 
home I must face it as best 
| { may. 

I still have my lialian 
| idol and my Indian amulet 
| They may hole a few 








| few extra aces during the 
coming year, so long as I 
i\do not walk under ladders 
and spill the salt. They 
|may save me from b 
| run over in the street or 
|from meeting Ponderby 
| when I am in a hurry to 
icatch a train Bb 


speeches ut they 


| mechanically made. IJ can 


| not see that they can have 





of great ugliness, made out of a shell- 
case, and sold to me at Bellaggio in 
aid of the Italian mutilati, which 
has sometimes seemed to do me a 
lot of good. Standing on the mantel- 
piece, with the ring of a clock-key 
placed over his shoulders, he looks as if 
he is about to execute a bayonet-charge. 
And there is the amulet or talisman 
called Sarvavijaya Kavacha, sold by my 
friend G, C. Sirkar, of Calcutta, which, 
according to him, cures all diseases, 
removes anxiety, obtains high appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service, prevents 
misfortune, brings good luck in horse- 
racing and ensures the fidelity of wives. 

I have one of these. I mean, I have 


one of these amulets. I should recom- 
mend Mr. Wepewoop Beny, and indeed 
the whole of the Cabinet, to have one. 
in dealing with the mysterious peoples 
of the East in a vast territory like 


XY 








it, but I shall be happy to forward Mr. 
Sirkar’s address and a copy of his pam- 
phlet (of which I now have thirty-two) 
to any humble seeker after truth. 

But I never trusted the Sarvavijaya 
Kavacha nor my bronze goblin as much 
as I trusted my sea-horse, hanging 
motionless in the air or curvetting in 
a December gale. And now he is gone. 
Fuit Ilium et ingens arborifactus equus. 

The truth is that the silver-birch has 
been cut down. It was torn at the roots 
in a tempest, and might (they say) have 
fallen on the house opposite and de- 
stroyed the chimneys and tiles. I would 
not have cared. There isnodefinite proof 
that it would have fallen, and in any 
case | ought to have been consulted 
before a step of such vast importance 
was taken. As it is I have suffered an 
irreparable loss, and my solicitor tells 
me that I have no legal remedy. No 





!so much virtue as a chatm 
that was fashioned out of wild nature 
and my own fanciful brain. The whole 
period of my morning exercises in the 
bathrocm has been saddened by this 
great tragedy; and, gazinz at the bare 
sky which once formed the amphithea- 
tre for my marine horse, but will never 
form it more, tears often stream from 
my eyes as I return again from the 
squatting position with the hips firm. 
I do not wish to make anyone else 
cry. I merely wish to point out how 
mutable is the state of mortal things, 
and how ready we must all be to give 
and take, to suffer and be strong. 
L{VOr. 








“Thieves broke a shop window in Kingswa 


He stood, or | 


| putts for me or give me a 
| | g 


and stole several watches. These things wil! | 


happen, it seems, even when a watch is kep' 
on the premises.”—Daily Paper. 

And more so when several watches 
are kept. 
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TO GEf RID OF.” 








sEASE SWITCH ON YOUR LOUD-SPEAKER, 














MY VOICES. 


Worpswortn, in one of his poems, 
speaks of two voices. These two voices 
of his, however, probably presented no 
real difficulty, for one, he says, was of 
the mountains and one of the sea; 
whereas my two voices are my very 
own. I refer to singing-voices, of course; 
my speaking-voice is fairly respect- 
able, though highly monotonous—or so 
it seems from behind. 

One of these singing-voices is a bass 


| affair with a rich diapason effect. The 


other is a light, almost flimsy tenor; 


_hicely flighted, though, and with a bit 
| of a swerve from the off. 


Voice “A "—the bass one—is capable 
of anything; that is, I can get the whole 


| of any well-known tune out of it, and it 


| will even hum parts of quite difficult 


symphonies and operas. Its general 


| effect, however, is inclined to be over- 


powering and rather noisily depressing. 
Its range extends downwards from the 
third of the larger bunches of _ black 
notes, counting from the left of the key- 
board, as far as the crack in one of the 
quite low white notes. 

Let us turn for a moment to Voice 
“B.” At once it strikes even the most 
unmusicianly listener as being several 
octaves higher. 1t comes about opposite 
the lock on our piano and can go as far 
as where there is a spot of candle-grease 
on one of the black notes. Though fairly 
mellifluous, it is apt to let itself be 
superseded on the higher notes by a 





third and indescribably ghastly voice— 
Voice “ X ”—which I do not exploit in 
the ordinary way: a sort of skeleton in 
the chest. 

Ordinarily I sing only in bathrooms 
and crowds. In a bathroom I turn on 
each voice with superb insouciance. 
Sometimes Voice “B” gets through a 
whole tune; sometimes, as in the 
“Indian Love Call” from Rose Marie 
and at the end of the “‘ Soldiers’ Chorus” 
from Faust, we have to fall back on 
Voice “A” for help with some of the 
less accessible notes. 

It is in crowds that the real difficulty 
arises. I get on very well with “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” and “Auld 
Lang Syne,” because they generally 
occur some little time after a dinner. 
“(od Save the King,” however, occur- 
ring as it does after the first toast, or 
even in cold blood, with no dinner at- 
tached, is a decided problem. Voice 
“B”—the higher one--can go as far 
as the third line, but cannot be depended 
upon for “Send him victorious,” for 
which we have to descend several 
octaves to Voice “A.” Voice “B” 
then takes on as far as “‘ Long to reign 
over us,” handing over the opening 
slur of the last line to Voice “A,” 
and coming in again to round off the 
whole with “ God save the King.” 

This may seem an ideal arrangement 
and would work weil in a bathroom. 
So shattering, however, are the sudden 
transitions just detailed that in a crowd 








standing near, who are doing it all with 
their one voice. They merely think 
that I am trying to be funny, whereas 
I am doing my patriotic best. 

The whole question has exercised me 
not a little, and still I am no nearer to 
the discovery of a satisfactory solution. 

Perhaps I ought to train the loftier 
voice for general utility work, though 
that would be scarcely fair to the less 
exalted one, which has been so good a 
friend for so many years. I wonder what 
Voice “ X”—the unknown quantity— 
would do if it were allowed to have its 
way. lamsure I have heard things like 
it in the choruses of musical comedies, 

I think that I had better write and 
place the whole matter in the hands of 
Sir Watrorp Davies. In the mean- 
time, if this article should catch the 
eye of any reader similarly afflicted with 
a superfluity of voices, I should be very 
glad to exchange correspondence. 











A Gross Feeder. 

... She is alleged to eat inaday: ...12 
mutton shops.”— Vancouver Paper. 

“From to-morrow and until April 6 the 
10 p.m. Southern Belle from Brighton to Vic- 
toria will start at 9 p.m.’’—Daily Pager. 

In our view this gives the train an un- 
fairadvantage over would-be passengers. 

“3.3.30, Church Cantata (No. 125) Bach, 
In Peace and Joy shall I depart, with Doris 
—— contralto.”’ 

Wireless Programme in Daily Paper. 





Well, anyway, Doris had fair warning. 











they have a disquieting effect on those 
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AT THE PICTURES. 


“THe Late Matruew Pascat ” 
(AvENUE PAVILION). 
From the opening caption of this| 
silent film we learn that Matthew Pas-al | 
(I think he must have been meant to) 
be young, but he never looked less than | 
about forty-five) wanted to be free, but | 
ras destined always to be entangled in | 
somethingorother. He began badly, and | 
his first entanglement was thoroughly 
well-deserved. Having given a most} 
unlikely promise to a bashful friend 
that he would propose, as his proxy, to 
a girl that he (Pascal) had never set 
eyes on, he accosts her at a local fair, 
makes gloomy love to her (a dull process 
on both sides), puts on his gloves to pro- 
pose to her on his own account, and 
marries her out of hand. She develops | 
—and I don’t blame her—a habit of | 
nagging him,and his infelicity is accent- 





| uated by the interventions of the most 
| grossly amorphous mother-in-law that | 


| have ever seen. 
After the decease of his infant and 


corpse was never explained. His first 
instinct is to deny this allegation and 
he alights at a station to telegraph a 
démenti. On reflection he sees that his 
reputed death will facilitate the way to 
freedom, and while he is tediously mak- 
ing up his mind to destroy the telegram 





ANOTHER TRIANGLE. 
MAN, WIFE AND MOTHER-IN-LAW 


the train, less patient than the audience, 


his mother on the same day (this was |™°Ve* off, leaving him planté ld on the 
almost the only time that he smiled; | platform with only a hand-bag. 





possibly the coincidence of their deaths 





FACES THAT YOU GET TO KNOW. 
Matthew Pascal . M. IVAN MosJoukIne. 


Fan. “I FEEL FOR YOU, OLD MAN, BUT 
WHaT CAN I po?” 


touched some latent spark of humour 
in him), he decides to make a bid for 
freedom and bolts to Monte Carlo. 
Here, after an incredible run of luck 
(No. 12 en plein was his fancy) he wisely 
withdraws while his pockets are still 
bulging and takes the road to Rome. 
In the train he reads an item of news 
to the effect that his dead body has 
been foundat home. His disappearance 
of course accounted for the report of his 





Proceeding to Rome by a later train 
jheavy baggage, but just dashes about 
the open spaces of the Holy City on 
foot at never less than twelve miles an 
hour. Till you have seen him doing 
this you have never guessed what it is 
to be free in Rome. But his lack of 
luggage militates against his reception 


a spare lodging-room at the house of a 
|spiritualist. Here he is attracted by— 
}and attracts (I don’t know how)—this 

gentleman's lovely daughter, the only 

bright feature in a very shady environ- 

‘ment; but, alas! she is hopelessly en- 
| gaged toan intolerable villain. Afurther 
| bar to his chances lies in the fact that, 
| being reported dead, he thinks himselt 
jincapable of establishing his identity. 

One would have thought that in a home 
of spiritualism, where they made a prac- 
tice of raising the dead, he might have 
got this difficulty put right; but it 
doesn’t seem to have occurred to him. 
Meanwhile, in the course of a séance 
which Pascal attends, the villain pinches 
his Monte Carlo winnings and he con- 
cludes that it is time to return home. 

There is nothing to show that his 
excursion has covered more than a few 
weeks at most, but time is not of the 
essence of this film,and when he reaches 
the domestic hearth it is to find his 
wife married to the nervous party of 
the early scenes and already the mother 
of a strapping child. The supplanter 

(perhaps he too had found her a nagger) 
is prepared to withdraw in Pascal's 





death, but the materialisation of his 


favour, on the principle that in these 


he makes no attempt to recover his| 


at the best hotels and so he drifts into} 


} 
| 
| 
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claim, but Pascal chooses to play at 
being Hnoch Arden and waives bis right, 
Aiter a visit to his own grave (one of 


he returns to Rome to try his luck 
again with the spiritualist’s daughter, 
| Here again time 1s ignored and we are 
| shown a picture of her, with a cradle in 





the rare flashes of humour in this film) | 


eases the first husband has the prior | 


ithe background, engaged in sewing gar- | 
iments which we assume to be designed | 


| for the child that she is about to bear to | 


| the villain. But just as we are prepared | 


| to witness the final entanglement of the 
|hero’s hopes—presto! the scene pre- 
jsents a souvenir-picture of Pascal's 
| wedding with this lady. 

| I may be wronging the direction. The 
le adle-scene may represent Pascal's 
prophetic vision of his own fatherhood. 
| Unless you have the film-flair—and | 
{don’t pretend to have it—you can't 
| always tell whether a picture is mean! 
| to convey fact or fancy. But my inter- 
pretation of this scene is apparently 
|endorsed by a note in the programme 
| which tells me that “in the film version 
|the ending has been slightly altered 
| with the consent of the author.” And 
the author is PrranpELLO! A sacrifice, 
ae 





THE FREEDOM OF ROME 


l fear, of Art to Commercial Considera 
tions, and a sad shock to those who ex 
pected better things of the Avenue 
Pavilion, which has a reputation fo 
aiming higher than the popular stand 
ards. 

Apart from the futility of the story, 
one wonders why, at a time when the 
silent film, at its best and latest, has 
to fight for a bare existence, the man 
agement should have put on anything 
so out-of-date in technique. The con 
struction, good enough for the period 
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PLAYS FOR THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


“FoLLtow THROUGH.” 

















(1925) when M. Marcer 1’ Hersier, 
“a pioneer of the French avant garde 
movement,” produced it, seems poor 
to-day. Its poverty is seen not only in 
the prolonged insistence on unessential 
details (a common fault with the most 
modern of films), but in the obscurity of 
its sequence and motive where vital 
actions and sentiments are concerned. 
The movements of its figures recall 
that primitive stage of the art when the 
Boat-Race was represented on the 
screen as being rowed at seventy to the 
minute. The lighting too was not 
always adequate and nobody seemed 
'to have washed his face for a month. 
On the other hand, the scenic photo- 
| graphy was excellent, notably the views 
of Rome and the first interior of the 
| Monte Carlo Casino, taken, it would 
; Seem, during an actual session. But in 
a subsequent scene, whereall the women 
in the place crowd round Pascal as 
_he retires with his wads of winnings, 
the producers had evidently drawn on 
their heated imaginations and done a 
profane injustice to the atmosphere of 
religious decorum which pervades this 


The one attractive figure in this 
unlovely production was Mlle. Lois 
Moran as the spiritualist’s daughter. 
She has a charming face, and her de- 
lightful manner made it easy to under- 
stand the distinction that she has since 
won in America. The other featured 
performer, M. Ivan Mossovxing, I found 
far too Russian and dismal for a hero 
who was supposed to be a volatile son 
of Italy. I grew tired of his face, which 
scarcely ever registered any change of 
emotion. If my programme is correct in 
saying that “it will be agreed that his 
work in this picture has not been im- 
proved on in any of his later produe- 
tions,” I am sorry for him. 0.8. 








An Addition to the B. P. ? 
“In addition to instruments it contained 
cocaine, heroin, strychnine, morphia and 
memoranda.’’—Provincial Paper. 


Memoranda-fiends are easily the worst. 

“Mr. is himself familiar with recent 
American social and psychological thought, 
as, for example, the advocacy of compassion- 
ate marriage.’’—Literary Weekly. 


All the best American highbrows feel 








| Cathedral of Fortune. 





ASPIRIN. 


Tre chemist musing in his sanctuary, 
Fume-wreathed, flame-served, takes 
common tarry coal 
And boils, torments and twists it till 
a soul, 
New-shaped, new-charactered, takes 
form, breaks free 
And wakes—now aspirin, now T.N.T. 
Atoms were ready there. He picked 
and stole. 
They grouped and linked, obeying 
his control. 
What Thing was waiting? 
God, is he? 
Don’t wait to ponder philosophic terms 
When sniffly Micky, sneezing, scatters 
germs, 
But, quick! before the othersall bagin, 
Gargle the beggar, rub him till he 
squirms, 
Send him to bed (be sure to see him in) 
And give five grains—or ten—of 
aspirin. 


Man, or 





Mots which are Extraordinarily Justes. 
“The rink has been a staggering success.” 





Daily Paper. 





compassion for the women they marry. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


‘Tue Humours or tar Court 


(Arts THearre.) 

I witt here make confession 
moved a little apprehensively 
towards Mr. Mortey Horper’s 
well-designed intimate little 
theatre inGreat Newport Street. 
What I knew of the works of 
Poet-Laureates for the stage had 
not inclined me to put my ex 
pectations too high. I was not 
merely agreeably disappointed 
that would bemuch toocold aterm 
for this gay-grave, elaborately 
artificial phantasy, which takes 
one into a happy world of make- 
believe, formal p'ayful gallantry. 
De. Bripars’ play indeed stands 
on its own merits and is not to 
be praised perfunctorily out of 
respect for a distinguished man 
who has deserved well of the 
republic of letters. The O.U.D.S. 
no doubt designed their perform- 
ance as a tribute; they have as 
well provided us withadelightful 
entertainment. 

Duke Richard of Milan (Mr. 
Ropert Harris) has long and 
in vain laid siege to the heart 
of the virginal and censorious 


Countess Diana of Belflor (Miss Epitru 


Evans), who, for all her assum 
coldness and the ri 
discipline of her austere Court 
at ly loves her secretat y; Ire 
Rogert SPeaicutT), who is 
secre tly and success! lly pur- 
suing his h« nourable amoul 
with the Countess’s adopted 
Laura (Miss \LISON 
Leaaatt). Laura is betrothed 
formally to a half-witted popin- 
jay and sorry sonneteer, St. 
Nicholas (Mr. Georaor Howe). 
Duke Richard, having tried 
in vain to forget, in absence, his 
beautiful Diana, steals back to 
Belflor, haying grown a beard 
for disguise, cheerfully assum 
ing, according to the conven- 
tions ol this particular artform, 


sister, 


i that a lady you have passion- 


ately wooed for a twelve 
month or more will not recog- 
nise you if you grow a short 
French beard and pretend that 
you are your unfortunate friend 
escaping from the vengeance of 
an enemy. 

Frederick, the rather solemn 
and over-conscientious secre- 
tary, having been hardly pre- 
vailed upon to wink at this 
deception of his gracious if in- 
conveniently adoring mistress, 
apends all his time in fending 


| 


gid love-controlling 
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off the ardent Countess and contriving jof Cauperon’s El secreto « voces, with 
istolen mee stings with his own fair mis-|trimmings from Love DE Veaa's FI! 


| tress—no easy mi utter with fiery-jealous 


; eyes alws ays on 





} erro del hortelano. Po ets should not be 
put to the pains of inventing such mun. 
'dane things as plots. We need only ask 
from them gracious embroideries 
and fantastic variations on 
theme, 


the watch and alw: ays, | 
that 1 | for the play's sake, entire ly blind 


a 
and these we get jrom 
our honoured poet in this charm. 
ing affair, All ends happily alte: 
a merry hue-and-cry in the night 
which leads to the discovery not 
of Frederick and Laura but o! 
Frederick's servant, Lr 
clown in the Shakespearean 
mode, played with great gusto by 
Mr. Ricuarp GooLpDEN), who has 
been pursuing his own private 
affairs in the maids’ quarters 
with the most honourable ulti- 
mate intentions, be it understood. 
The play was mounted with 
attractive simplicity and dressed 
with a sober richness, without 
atfectation. Miss KE prrn Evans 
gave us one of her ample gracious 
portraits; Mr. Ropertr Harnis 
w rather negative Duke, sang 
with a delightful unprofessional 


mh (a 





meow >a 


bt ae bg a charm a little romantic song; 
0.U.D.8. (OXFORD UNIVERSITY DANCING SOCIETY.) Pak ; 
aa Mr. Roperr Speaicur played 
Tristram . Mr. Ricnarp GooLpey, the S ta with int RE 
, “ e oecretary Ibi} 1ell ence 
Flora Miss ExLsa PALMER. ahead, Bea ae 


and Mr. GroraE Howe made a 
[In a note designed for th 


} f 1086 essen-| sound caricature of the amorous bool 
tion of | tially unl 






WY, 

earned in Spanish literature—| St. Nicholas. Miss Atison Lecoart 

quorum ego pars—Dr, Bripaes explains | played the romantic Laura with a touch 

, des pe r-| that he has (in the grand and casual] of sly humour which was effective and 
k (Mr.| Elizabethan manner 


d his plot out! n 


nade her an apt foil jor the rat 
humourless Diana. 
successfully concealit 710 the 

st part the fact that the play 
was written in Shakespearean 


blank verse, gave the im 
pression of a rather cdd and 
crabbed prose—an 1nju Ice t 

their author for which the 
ought to do penance. Or may 
one surmise that Dr. BrincErs 
who has an ingenious theory 
to cover most emergencies, ha 
nsisted on this method? It cei 
tainly avoids monotony. | 


Clerical Fervour. 
‘ The Rev. - . aid that t) 
f the Church of England would hil 


to advocate that religious teach 
should be more or less a subject 
great importance in their edu 


tional outlook.” 


Finally, if you ar ul § 

less, go and have a goodtalk with 
doctor who understands, and unbu 
den the innermost secrets of 
heart.’’ —Glasgow Paper. 
The conversation of our G.?. 
when we offered to tell him 
our innermost secrets at 5 A.M. 
was horribly one-sided. 





Ri hard (Mr. Roperr Harpis) to Diana (Miss Epirnu 
Evans). “Yrs, I aM THE DUKE oF MILAN, FORGIVE THI 


DISGUISE OF MY BEARD—SUCH A VERY SMALL DECEPTION " 
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Nanny. “Goop GRactous! You CAN 


THE MINOR ADJUSTMENT. | 


I.—As tue Instrvction-Boox wovurp | 
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HAVE us BELIFVE. 
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Tt BE VERY ILL If YOU CAN LO THAT!” 
Bobby (who has ideas of being a music-hall acrobat), “IT aw VERY ILL. 11'S ONLY THE ARTIST IN ME THAT DOES THIS,” 


able spanner will you no that’s the|/the tme is if you had been ready I 


screwdriver dar'ing you never were 
much (thud /) thanks only half-stunned 
they should issue a crash-helmet an- 


He (an Owner-driver), Are you ready | other spanner pleass these footling 


to start, dear? Only a few minutes ? 
Splendid! Then I have just time to 
effect a slight adjustment. Purely pre- 
cautionary, of course, and an extremely 
simple matter; but to neglect it might 
mean inconvenience in the future. It 
should receive attention once a month 
or alter every five hundred miles. (Five 
minutes elapse.) There—I have only to 
replace these tools in their compart- 
ments and I am ready. The crease of 
my trousers is not displaced, dear, nor 
is my parting disarranged. 


Il.—As ir Happens. 

He. I say there’s no hurry dear is 
there well anyway I must do this 
beastly thingumbob or we shall peter 
out altogether I think that blighter at 
| the garage had a try because it 's worse 
_ than ever I can wash again quite quickly 
can you see the hammer lying about 
| anywhere (thud /) my best hat no my 
| only hat take it off there’s a good girl 
and smooth it out a bit I expect that 
| blighter at the garage pass the adjust- 








| forceps won’t open wide enough now 


the other one this great flat-iron is too 
big to get in where zs it how can I see 
all upside down put it in my hand right 
now try to turn on the light that’s the 
self-starter I can’t see a darn thing but 
if I had another hand I suppose you 
couldn't no I thought not well hold 
this perishing split-pin never mind 
I didn’t say hold it carefully did I 
and you can’t strike matches under 
motors or only once and split-pins are 
cheap of course I’m trying the right 
way round (thud!) fetch the iodine 
dear and two yards of bandage all my 
knuckles have come off that blighter at 
the garage must have done it up the 
wrong way just shows you have to do 
every blasted thing yourself now where 
is that mongrel of a washer I'm certain 
I give me the screwdriver will you 
thanks frightfully darling but that’s 
the grease-gun I don’t know how I 
should manage without you never mind 
it won't fit any known screw on this 














shouldn’t have started on this job at 
all yes I said cramp don't you know 
what cramp is and that’s blood where 
my knuckles used to be I asked you for 





the iodine oh you were looking for a 
split-pin well don’t look any more but 
igive me a hairpin I know you don’t but 
there must be plenty on the floor or 
behind the cushions you don’t suppose 
you 're the only person who ever rides 
in this infernal car do you , 
(Divorce proceedings pending.) 





Events Which We Trust Were Not 
Related. 
‘A Memoraseen YEAR For MANCHESTER. 
Many distinguisned people visited the 
city. ... Mr. Baldwin, an ex-Prime Min- 
ister, spoke at the Free Trade Hall, and Mr. 
Lloyd George, another ex-Prime Minister, 
broadcast on a large seale his message to the 
nation. Mr. MacDonald, the Prime Minister, 
also attended and spoke. ... 
There was also the Annual Donkey Show.” 
Manchester Paper. 


“was sentenced to three months’ hard 
labour at Ormskirk for smashing the window 
of a house while drunk because a dog barked 
at him.”—Evening Paper. 





Many hard-drinkers in Aberdeen will 
envy him his susceptibility. 








mouldy chariot and I can't help what 
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UNCLE AND NIECE. 


We elders, merely supers on the stage 

Of this alert youth-glorifying age, _ 

Are often moved this question to discuss: : 
“What Bright Young People really think of us. 
It seldom happens that we hear the truth 
Straight from the mouth of unrelenting youth ; 
But I of late by lucky chance o’erhea:d, 
Without the medium of a little bird, 

My status in the scheme of things defined 

Just as it strikes the ultra-modern mind ; 

For as unseen I entered, in the gloom, 

My niece’s Pandemonic drawing-room, 

‘These memorable words the silence broke, 
“Qh, Uncle Jim ” (that 's me)“ ’s a good old bloke.’ 


She might have called me “ mouldy” or a “dud,” 
Or used some epithet derived from blood ; 

But no, from her vermilion-tinted lip 

She let this notable admission slip, 

And carried me some fifty years or more 

Back to my schooldays on the Sussex shore, 
When the same phrase came freely from my tongue, 
In the brave days when I was very young 

Not to denote a sycophantic mood, 

Not to express a reverent attitude 

Of awe that bows before heroic traits, 

But simply meaning mitigated praise. 


Gratefully then I hail this evidence 

That Bright Young People cannot yet dispense 
With antiquated mid-Victorian slang 

To lend their vivid speach an extra tang; 

More grateful still that I can now invoke 

The witness of the candid niece who spoke 

Of me, her uncle, as ‘a good old bloke.” 








HOW TO GET RID OF YOUR GUESTS. 


Belinda and I have recently taken a small house. As we 
| suppose is only to be expected, our friends are flocking to 
see it and us. This is in its way pleasant, but now and 
then we do feel that it would be rather nice to get to bed in 
good time. For so few of our friends seem to have any 
use for organised sleep. Most of them settle down solidly 
in our arm-chairs, and we have the misery of watching 


earlier would have carried them so mercifully to their 
own homes. 

London life is London life, say Belinda and I, fun is fun, 
| and the wassail is the wassail, but so also sleep is sleep, 
| and individuals who prefer to break each other's health 

rather than break up the party are a social menace. We 
| are about to go away for a short holiday, and when we 
| return we are prepared to take a strong line about this 
question of bedtime. On the experience of the last few 
months we have drawn up a list of devices which we pro- 
| pose to utilise without shame, and which I pass on to other 
tired householders for what they are worth, in the shape of 


HINTS FOR THE COMATOSE HOST. 


(1) What is probably your greatest strength lies in an 


| unexpected quarter, t.¢., in the restrictive clauses of your | 


lease. If any of your guests appear really set for an 
innings of indefinite length, we recommend the following 

harmless little dialogue : — d 

| Host. Darling, won't you play that Bac movement 

| for us? 

| Hostess. You know what the lease says, George, about 
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the energy ebb rapidly from them which an hour or two | 
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no music 
twelve!” 

Or alternatively this :— 

Host. Hell! 1’m sure I heard another mouse. Let's all | 
get pokers and have a good fruity hunt. 

He starts eagerly towards the fire-place when the 
, hostess exclaims: ‘‘Excuse me, dear, you've forgotten 
| what we promised the landlord—-no blood-sports between 
midnight and seven.” 

The clock will then speak for itself. 

(2) This is a simple and usually effective dodge. Murmur- 
|ing something about the dog, you disappear and run your 
friends’ car down the road and round the corner, and, 
after a short walk to clear your head for the coming crisis, 
you return and break the news that their vehicle has gone. 
In the resulting scene they are thoroughly aroused, and 
when, after due searching and routing about, you announce 
}your fiod with wild cries from the next street they are 
ready to drive home, full of gratitude to ycu for your dis- 
covery. The telephone should, of course, be hidden pre- 
| viously, for if the police are once summoned you will defeat 
| your own ends and never get to bed at all. 
| (3) Our holiday will take us to Switzerland, and we have 
|planned a clock which we intend that some enterprising 
| Switzer shall build for us. On the lines of an “alarm- 
| cuckoo” we shall be able to set it for any hour, but, instead 

of a bird, there will emerge an ample and persuasive nurse 
who will declaim in ringing tones, ‘‘Cherchez le bon lit, mes 
enfants; pour avoir la santé il faut dormir beaucoup!" 
| Experience of particular guests will tell you exactly what 
|time to set it for, and, to cover any little awkwardness 
|after the bonne has retired into the works, you have only 
to comment lightly on the droll ways of the Swiss and on 
your own passion for eccentric mechanism. If we find it 
|as successful as we hope, Belinda and I intend to set up a 
\factory and flocd what we consider at a conservative 
estimate to be an avid market. 

| (4) Though the first three remedies should meet most 
| situations, for some modern guests it is as well to have a 
last line of defence permanently installed in your house, to | 
which you can turn in desperation when a visitor shows 
signs of definitely taking root for the night. In emergencies 
of this kind I can recommend and almost guarantee 

(a) A master-switch controlling your entire lighting | 
system, concealed in a curve of the divan or underneath 
a chair. A moment's scramble for a dropped cigarette- 
end will be enough to plunge you into a darkness from 
which there is no need to emerge till you and yours are 
again alone. 

(b) A bell to the housemaid’s room, which will result 
in a bleary domestic descending to dust the drawing: | 
room. This should prove a fairly conclusive weapon. | 
Indeed, humanly speaking, it cannot fail. 

Of course, if Belinda or I had any courage we should 
say simply, ‘You're worn out, and we obviously are, and 
we've most of us jobs in the morning, so do go away ;” 
and to those who are not equal cravens we recommend 
this procedure above all. 

But what we secretly hope is that the Editor will 
publish this article so that we shall be able to frame and | 
hang it conspicuously in our hall. 


fter eleven, and (art/ess/y)—why, it’s twenty past 











Statements Which Lack Tact. 
‘Unfortunately, Mr. soon after his arrival fell heavily and 
injured his right shoulder; the sympathy of us all went out to him, 
for he was obliged to call in Dr. ——. . . .”— Parish Maaazine. 





‘Express Trains Diverten.”— West-Country Paper. 
“Enough to make a train laugh,” as they say. 
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e& KINGS AND QUEENS OF LONDON. 
Goop QuEEN Bess. 
(At St. Dunstan’s-in-the-Wesé, 
Fleet Street.) 

Goop QUEEN Bess, 

In her Tudor dress 
Thinly showing the paint, 

Stands on her perch 

At St. Dunstan’s Church 
Pretending to be a saint : 

And goodness knows she was never 

a saint, 

You could not call her a saint ; 
Gloriana and Virgin Queen, 
King in petticoats, State machine, 
Whatsoever she may have been, 

She was never a plaster saint. 












There she is 
Our Immortal Liz, 
Outside the door of a school, 
Asa child is stood 
Who will not be good 
Preferring to play the fool ; 
And goodness knows she was never 
a fool, 
4 You could not call her a fool ; 
Friend of Learning and scourge 
of Spain, 
Tiger-eruel and peacock-vain, 
Queen of England and slave of 
pain, 
She was never a female fool. 
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(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
In these days there is bound to be something of : 
mortuary air about a book written on a beautiful old town. 
Turn where you will, characteristic loveliness is on the wane 
| and there will soon be little left of it. Books, however, 
answer a double purpose of praise and commemoration, 
and it is to be hoped they will also serve to denounce us, 
| to a posterity more enlightened than ourselves, for having 
destroyed what we were too uneducated to parallel. Yet, 
as Miss FLora Grierson points out in Haunting Edinburgh 
(Lane), each age has proved to a great extent the bane of its 
predecessor, and no one would unduly bewail the necessary 
passing of the old if an equally characteristic beauty had 
| replaced it. Edinburgh’s story, however, discloses a steady 
loss of identity. A medizval capital, she abandoned herself 
| even more abjectly than her English rival to the commercial 
lures of the Reformation, and while the eighteenth century 

endowed her with certain cosmopolitan graces our own era 
| has rendered her the cultural parasite of London. But, 
| although the shadow of tbis surrender is implicit through- 
| out Miss Grierson’s book, her main business is with the 
| brave days of old and such of their trophies as survive. 

Never were stones more eloquent: the very names of Holy- 

rood, the Grass Market, the Tolbooth are glamorous. Miss 

Grierson’s enthusiasm is admirably seconded by that of 
Miss Karuartne Cameron, whose pictures in w atercolour 

and monochrome have a serviceable charm and a keen 
sense of the spiritually illuminating effect. The text intro- 
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duces us to many o'd friends from commendably new 
angles. Among contemporary and less familiar figures | 
found myself particularly drawn to the bedridden dame 
behind the Canongate who, questioned by a visitor as to 
the whereabouts of her relations, said, ‘‘Miss! I have 
only Christ and ma cat.” 

Colonel Row.anp FEei.pina, commander of more than one 
famous fighting infantry battalion, kept at least as near the 
actual front line as a colonel ought to keep from the moment 
when his unit Was flung into the furnace at Loos in 1915 
until the crowning days when he saw the people of liberated 
Lille and Tournai break down, as the Germans never knew 
them break down, at the sight of his British companies 
marching eastward through their cities to the throb of the 
Marseillaise. Under strict compact with the watcher he 
left at home, for whom, as we are told in a most moving 
passage, a thousand Irish soldiers straight from the battle- 
line On one occasion joined togetherin prayer, Colonel Friip- 
ING sent back almost daily despatches which, far from be- 
littling the dangers to which the writer was exposed, told 
everything except what must not fall intoenemy hands. In 


high in the literature of the War, for the sake of its thousand 
touches illustrating life as it was actually lived on the very 
Front. The writer saw the “‘Tommies” fraternising some- 
times with the “ Boche,” but more often with the mice and 
rats that everyove took care not to hurt in the trenches, and 
he had an eye for the stray pansy in the shattered village 








the result War Letters toa Wife (MEDIcI Society) must rank | 


or the cat vainly stalking the elusive blackbird in the midst | 
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He could play 
a hand of bridge in a gas-mask or dis- 
| regard instructions in order to help a 
party of forlorn refugees, and he was 
for ever contrasting the shallow open 
| ditch on one side of No Man’s Land 
| with the palatial dug-outs—comfortable 
| death-traps—on the other. Four times 
| reported killed, he had a kind of facility 
for getting hurt by tumbling off things 
or over things—a trip-wire, a horse or 
even a common push-bike—but he de- 
| veloped a charmed life under fire, and 
his final comment on the whole furious 
business is that he enjoyed it. 





|} ———— 


| of hurricane shell-fire. 








Yesterday 1’d have said offhand 

(If you had asked) that I’m 
| Not keen to read of Fairyland, 

The Honours List or Crime; 

I know enough of Hammersmith; 
Finance disturbs my brain ; 

Kina WENCESLAS to me’s a myth, 
And so he may remain. 


These glib convictions Miune (A. A.) 
Has put the lid upon 

(With Meraven’s help) in his By Way 
Of Introduction ; 

He takes such well-worn themes as 

these, 

Gives them a magic twist, 

And weaves delightful fantasies 
Which no one can resist. 


| At least that ’s how the thing works out 
With me. No matter what 
This fellow Minne may write about 
| I have to read the lot; 
And, what is worse perhaps, I go 
Kach day and all day through 


























Persuading every one | know 
That they must read him too. 





There is much insight into character 
and a great deal of quiet fun to be 
got out of Professor F. W. H1uxiEs’s 
debonair and scholarly edition of the 
Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds (Cam- 
BRIDGE University Press). Professor 
Hitues’s editing is excellent. His 
notes are not only a necessary com- 
plement to, but an enjoyable extension 
of, the matter of his hundred-and-sixty patron of the ring). 





Well-meaning old Pugilist (who has received a handsome gratuity from famous 
g { ! 


“ BLIMEY, GUV'NOR, YOU WON'T 'ARF 'AVE A FUNERAL!” 








letters. When Sir JosHva maintains 





that the office of “King’s principal painter is a place of 
not so much profit and of near equal dignity with His 
Majesty’s rat-catcher,” does his editor allow this to pass 
for rhetoric? Not at all. He ascertains that the rat- 
catcher, F. ScoomBere, received forty-eight pounds a year 
and Sir Josuva thirty-eight pounds; and our canvas gains 
a subsidiary, perhaps, but fascinating figure. The rat- 
catcher is not of course typical of Sir Josuva’s cirele. Noble 
| patrons, fellow-Academicians, men of letters, nieces and 
faithful female friends preponderate; and a Sovereign or 
| two fall to be thanked for snuff-boxes and medals. Side- 
| lights on work are frequent and illuminating; clients are 
reassuringly advised that their faces can be finished if 
| necessary in a day, and “the rest can be done without 








troubling the sitter.” But if Reynotps spared his sitters 
he did not spare himself either in the perfecting of his own 
art or the acquisition of Old Masters for England. Some 
of his most interesting letters recount his fortunes as a 
Continental buyer for English country-houses. It is part 
of his charm that, like his friends Gon psmiru and JoHNson, 
he was an untrustworthy speller. He made a rough dralt of 
a letter and “wrote it over fair” if time and eyesight 
allowed. As often as not they failed him, and his editor 
has wisely retained the vagaries that resulted. 

The tragic accident which in the summer of 1928 resulted 
in the death of Donn Byrne, the Irish novelist, was a real 
misfortune for literature. That at least is my conviction 
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after a perusal of The Power of the Dog (Sampson Low), the 
last of bis novels. For Byrne, whatever he may have 
lacked, had gusto, that desirable but nowadays none too 
common quality. This story of England and Ireland, with 
excursions into Europe, in the years which NAPOLEON so 
monstrously dominated, is packed with vitality and brilliant 
It is a large untidy book. Byrne had too 


| much to say to pause for trim arrangement, and too much 


feeling for a nice detachment in characterisation. | 
the long memory of his race, he hated CasTLEREaGH as his 


| fathers had done, rubbing off with ruthless hand the white- 
wash which modern historians have laid on that distin- | 
| guished statesman, CasTLeReaGu is the villain of his piece, 


which tells of the divisions and eventual reconciliation of 
a mutually adoring young Irish couple- he a loyalist, closely 


lié with the detested Minister, she the intransigent niece 


| of a martyr of ’98. 


The private history of this fond and 


| foolish pair meanders like a little stream through a luxuriant 
| meadow, continually lost beneath the overgrowth of public 


close-ups ; battle scenes 


affairs. Nearly every great figure of that full time flickers 





With | 
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I am informed by the publishers (Besn) of Zhe Methoaist 
Faun that Miss ANNE Parrisu is accepted by the discrim- 
inating fiction public of both England and America as ; 
writer of distinction, but even at the risk of disqualifying, 


inclined whole-heartedly to subscribe to this statement, 


story, has evaded his creator. 
never a real nature-lover, nor did he wander in the woods 
because he loved them, but because he loved himself and 
wanted to indulge in orgies of self-pity. It may be my 
fault entirely, but I never got on terms with Clifford, who 
in my opinion was more fool than faun. 


town is perfectly delightful. 








across the screen ; there | ene 
are sudden unexpected 


Trafalgar and Aus- | 
terlitz and Waterloo— | 
compose and dissolve. | 
li is all a little be- 
wildering, very enthrall 
ing and {ull of romance. 

Lady Cnarnwoon’s | 
very solid novel, Wiih- | 
out Ca} itulation (BENS), | 
owes its title to some} 
words of R L S.: ‘To| 
keep a few friends, but 
these without capitu- | 
lation.” Rachel, the| 
heroine, was so deter- | 
mined to be queen of| 
her own spiritual cast le| 
and to guard her gates 


against opinions, aa 





ventions and sentimen- 
talities, that she was | 
for ever putting up her |__ 
defences before there was the least hint of attack. Could 
she be invoked to review her own character, she would, | 





am sure, describe herself as “‘uncompromisin’, irritatin’, 
lovin’ and nothin’ if not honest,” for she scorned leniency 
as much as she scorned all terminal “‘q’s.” Her honesty 
made her so afraid of appearing better than she was (a 


| nearly impossible standard) that she almost forced her 


relations-in-law into hatred. The wonder is that she had 
any friends, but she attracted in spite of many forbidding 
qualities, and so does the book. The people in it talk like 


| characters in the novels of twenty years ago, rounding their 


periods and stressing all their most provoking points. The 


| chapter-headings, “ Love is Enough,” “A Nameless Dread,” 


and others even worse, reek of the sentiment of a previous 
generation. Yet there is a most satisfying leisureliness and 
sincerity about the whole thing. Lady Caarnwoop gives 
us the benefit of a very acute observation in this story of a 
group of people living in England during the War. ‘They 
are nearly all snobbish and narrow-minded, but they j 
to know at the time of reading and easy to remember when 
the book is closed. The author may not make many friends 
among readers, but her really brilliant characterisation and 
tranquil prose should ensure that the few will be faithful. 
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“ARE YOU PEOPLE MAD? You 
PAPER IN THE DINING-ROOM!” 

“DON'T YOU woRRY, Mum. LEA 
FIXED UP IN 'ERE IN NO TIME.” 


are easy | 


his eccentricities. 

War novels pour forth 
in endless stream, each 
one more vigorously 
hera'ded than its pre- 
decessor ; but, weary as 
we may have become 
both of the theme and 
the acclamation, J are 
well to Arms (CAPE) con- 
tains qualities that at 
once arrest attention. 
It is true that Mr. 
Ernest HermiInaway's 
style may at first b 
surprising to these un 
accustomed to it, but 
however that may be 
there is no doubt in 
my mind that his story 
of a American 


a 
| 


young 
VE GONE AND PUT THE BATHROOM serving with the Ital- 
SD 
; ; lan army Is exftraordin 
VE IT TO ME. I'LL ’AVE THE “ 


pace arily vivid and pows 


\ 
PA RSET ADR PE ico “ae us ful. You may not like 
it; you may reasonably take the standpoint that the dia- 
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myself for membership of that august body I am not | 


for I feel acutely that Clifford Hunter, the faun of the | 
To me, at any rate, he was | 


On the other 
hand, Miss Parnisn’s picture of life in a primitive American | 
One sees and knows these | 


| gossiping ladies, with their “Lawn Suppers for Bishops’ | 
| Babies” and their “ Methodist Evenings in Old Japan.” 
| So, if Miss Parrisw has wasted her time over tho flaccid 
| Clifford, she has also used it to supreme advantage in her 
\portraits of those who in various ways were affected by 


} , +a ; . Shia | 
logue is at times excessively frank; but even when this 


is granted something quite exceptional remains, For this 
story is not only—to my mind it is not principally—a war 
story; it is a tale put into the mouth of a man who by 
force of circumstances happened to be a soldier, but who 


was first and last a lover; and, although anyone who reads | 


Mr. Hemineway's account of the Italian retreat is not 
likely to forget it, I think that some of the concluding 
scenes, when his hero had left war behind him and was 
bathing in love, are at least as absorbing and tragic. 








The Back-Scratchers. 
( Variation on an old theme.) 
See, with their arms around each other's backs, 
Max scratches Haronp, Haroun scratches Max. 





“DieNER AND CARNERA, 
. 1t 18 believed that the German ex-champion retains suffici 


ent of his strength and skull to defeat the Italian giant in a longer 
bout.”—Straits Paper. 


Tt is regrettably rare for a boxer nowadays to put his whole 
| head into his work. 
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WE understand that one well-known 
crook, faced with the usual parental 
problem, has decided to set his son up 
in business as a mail-bag thief. 

reget 


Women criminals, it is authoritatively 
stated, have steadily increased in num- 





is tainted with Socialism. It seems 
only fair to point out that the same 
suspicion attaches to the Labour Party. 


“Hamlets are booming,” says a writer 
of theatrical gossip. Tragedians are 
inclined to overdo this resonance. 


A recent gale which is said to have 


bers in the last two years and have im- 
proved tenfold on the methcds practised 
bymen. So much for the old-fashioned 


been the most violent in living memory 
took England by surprise; but it does 
not appear that anyone at the Meteoro- 








disappointed aspirant to the list of 
New Year Honours, who had already 





he did not venture to make a cheerful 
noise while the service was proceading. 
It is to his credit that he refrains from 
making a gloomy one. 


“Why shouldn’t servants be inter- 
ested in Art?” asks a critic. Most of 


them collect numbers of old masters. 


We are asked to deny that a certain 





prejudice against crime as | 
a career for women. 

From recent utterances 
by leading Liberals the fact 
‘‘emerges” that conspicuous | 
among those whose confi- 
dence in Mr. Liuoyp GEORGE 
is unabated is Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE. 





When Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
DonALD went to the circus 
recently a famous clown 
entered his box and prodded 
him with his red-hot poker. 
The Prime Minister must 
have been reminded of Mr. | 
MAXxTON. A 


K 





The Government has pro- | 
mised the farmers that it | 
will shortly issue a Blue} 
Book. Surprise is felt that 
it is not going to be a Very 
Blue Book. 


% 


A crested grebe shot by 
a Barmouth sportsman is 
being sent to the Welsh 
National Museum. We} 
think that accommodation 
should also be found for the 
Barmouth sportsman. 


4 


It may be, as announced 
recently, that a scientist 
has succeeded in isolating the 
influenza germ, but a painful 
experience last week leads 
us to suspect that the thing 
must have got loose again. 


* 


Humble Guest. “ ER 
Sir Joun?” 
Very Rich Man, “ CERTAINLY NOT. 











HAVE YOU EVER WALKED IN YOUR SLEEP, 


I MAY HAVE MOTORED,” 


chosen for his title the name 
of his home-town, is now 
known to his friends as 
‘¢ Lord By-pass.” 


*K 
Dr. PANTIN has found, as 
a result of a series of ex- | 
periments, that the effect of 
alcohol on an ameba liv- 
ing in sea-water is to inhibit 


the theory that it makes it 
want to fight a whale. 
x 


k 

Householders are advised 

to prepare for a cold spell. 

If you want burst pipes 

promptly attended to send 

for the plumber before they 
begin to freeze. 
* * 


“Farming,” observes the 


The Times, “is as essen- 
tially a farmer's job as cobb- 








a nasty one for Shoe Lane. 


cal authority attributes the 
efficiency of Scotsmen to 
their national diet we hasten 
to say that we shall turn a 
deaf ear to any injunction 
to ‘“‘ Eat more Haggis.” 


Although divorcee cases 
can now be heard in many 
provincial towns, it is not 
thought likely that the 
theatrical profession will 
be allowed to take their 








Mr. Lees-Smiru’s declaration that logical Office has been reprimanded for 
criticism is a tonic which the Post-| carelessness. os: 
Office appreciates is not supported by | a 
the demeanour of the young lady at the| A French historian declares that the 
stamps-counter. , | cocktail was invented by CaTHERINE 
pe’ Mepicrt. Further researches will 
“Many golfers,” says a paragraphist, | probably trace the saxophone to the 
“have pet remarks which they make | Spanish Inquisition. 
to encourage themselves.” Our feeling | ae 
is that it is inadvisable to draw close| At the annual dinner of the Incor- 
attenticn to golfers’ pet remarks, |porated Guild of Church Musicians 
* | Dean Inae said that the intricacies of 
Critics of the Conservative Party are | Church musie were quite beyond him, 
persistent in their allegations that it|and that, sitting just behind the choir, 











divorces on tour. 


According to a weekly paper the 
police always stop the traffic to let 
Mr. Grorcr Bernarp SHaAw cross the 
road. ‘The idea of stopping Mr. SHaw 
to let the traffic pass is said to have 
been abandoned years ago. 

*x * 


Speaking at a meeting of the motor 
trade, Sir CuAartes Hicnam said he 
thought he knew where there was a 
Mussolini in England, We anticipate 
a spirited reply from the Duce to the 
effect that he is copyright. 
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movement. This demolishes | 


agricultural correspondent o! | 
ling is the cobbler’s.” That’s | 


On reading that a medi- | 
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OFF WITH THE DANCE! 


The following instructions may help to ex- 
plain the growing attractions of the skating- 
| rink for women. With acknowledgments to 
| Mr. Jack Hyttow, dance-band conductor. } 
| J nave been asked to say a few words 
| on the subject of the perfect dance-part- 
| ner from a man’s point of view. 

Well, in the first place, before com- 
| mitting myself and asking a lady to 
dance, I am very careful to study her 

and draw deductions from her appear- 
| ance. Is her dress neat and trim, free 
| from ornaments or buckles upon which 
| I might catch my hand? Is her skirt so 

long that I might catch my foot in it? 

I do not expect her to carry a wrist-bag 

or even a handkerchief when she part- 

ners me in the dance. She must not 
| wear much powder as it might get 
| transferred to my coat. 

As I approach I look for her to as- 
sume an expression of bright expectancy 
and grateful anticipation of the treat in 
store for her. She must suppress any 
undue eagerness, of course, but I wish 
it to be conveyed to me as subtly as 
possible that she is conscious of the 
honour I am doing her in asking her to 
dance. 

Having settled these points to my 
satisfaction, I take the floor. Now I 
expect my partner to sink her own per- 
sonality completely. I am the moving 
spirit; she must meekly follow my 
steps and wait for my lead in the con- 
versation. This last point is extremely 
important. A partner may be an expert 

| dancer but she would be far from per- 

| fect if she were not a good ball-room 

| conversationalist. This is, of course, 
an ari all its own. Here are some of 
the subjects which I wholeheartedly 
condemn for discussion during the 
dance :— 

Holidays—All travel topics, names 
of places abroad, descriptions of cruises, 
walking tours, etc. 

Literature—The latest novels, favour 
ite author, amusing articles in current 
issue of daily newspapers. 

Po'itics—All of them. 

Piays—Inquiries as to number of 
shows seen in London, rhapsodies 
about favourite actors, reference to the 
number of times Jowrney’s End has 
been witnessed. 

General—All anecdotes relating to 
animals, domestic difficulties, garden- 
ing, work, ambitions, all forms of sport. 

As will be readily understood such 
topics as those set out above might 
demand a certain amount of concen- 
tration. Only subjects connected with 
dancing may be touched upon. The 
floor may be discussed, but not the 
band, unless it is bad. Favourite dance- 


tunes may be hinted at but never 
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hummed. Approval of one’s partner's 
good dancing may be discreetly mur- 
mured. 
The closest attention to the foregoing 
details should be paid by all ladies who 
wish to qualify as the perfect dance- 
partner. Let them ignore them and 
they cannot grumble if they must fill the 
mournful réle of wallflower. F. A. K. 


MORE WORK FOR INTELLIGENT 
MOTHERS. 

(“Ifthe baby put out its hand to take a piect 
of live coal they should stop it, but they must 
give it something bright red to take its place 
All experiments of little children, such as turn 
ing on gas-taps and the like, should be given 
lenty of scope.” —Report of an address by Dr. 
Reaney tothe Winter School of Health Visitors.) 

Tak wretched parent's already hard 
lot is now to be complicated by the need 
of a storehouse of substitutes. For it 
is all very well, but one cannot find a 
substitute for a live coal at a moment's 
notice. Dr. Reaney says, “Give the 
baby something bright red.” He is care- 
ful not to particularise, and we are left 
wondering whether his idea is a tomato 
or a comic nose, a pillar-box or Mr. 
Maxton. Now with a little foresight 
the tomato or the comic nose could be 
installed in readiness, but my experience 
of Mollie Bella, who appears to be a 
normal baby of two, leads me to doubt 
whether, if her heart were set on a live 
coal, a dead red nose or indeed anything 
but a live coal would really satisfy her. 
Certainly there is not the slightest 
chance of bamboozling her. And it is 
difficult to see what she will learn from 
this well-meant attempt at deception. 
She will not even learn that live coals 
burn fingers. Still Dr. Reaney says that 
the process is necessary for her develop- 
ment, and we modern parents must 
psycho!ogise. 

So our few leisure moments must now 
be devoted to 


(a) Thinking out all the dangerous 
objects that Mollie Bella has de- 
manded or may demand ; 

(b) Collecting substitutes for same 
This is not so easy as it sounds. 
Mollie Bella has a passion for the bread- 
knife. “ Something bright and silvery,” 
says Dr. Reanry? An old man’s beard, 
the moon, a silver pheasant—all these 
might serve as substitutes, but, alas, 
how inaccessible they are. Nor is it 
any easier to find alternatives for boil- 
ing kettles, bottles of ink and electric 
lamps; and all these are on Mollie 
Bella’s list. 

However, I don't think we need 
worry much about the substitutes, for 
Molke Bella will soon settle matters 
tor everyone, if we follow Dr. Reanry's 
alleged advice and encéurage her to 
turn the gas-taps on. 
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BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 
FareEwett (New Srvyre). 
Goop-BYE, my love, good-bye, good-bye, 

But dry, oh, dry that lovely eye! 
We must be brave, 
So do behave— 
The porter’s staring so. 
['ll be all right when you are gone, 
I'll set my teeth and carry on. 
My dear, don’t think 
I'll take to drink 
Or suicide—oh, no! 
When you're away 
Don't think I’m moping ; 
Life will be grey 
But I'll keep hoping. 
When you're away 
I’li sigh and say, 
* She's not the only peai 
I'll cast my eye 
About and try 
To find another girl. 


I do not think that you would 
We are unique in any way ; 
Your eyes and feet 
Are very sweet, 
But so are millions more. 
[ have my points, I know, but then 
There must be quite a lot of men 
No less refined 
And good and kind 
And easy to adore. 


ty 


When you're away 

You'd best forget me 
And curse the da y 

On which you met me 
Don't lose your grep, 
That upper lip 

Keep rigid 1f you can ; 
Just cast your eye 
About and try 

To find another man. 


Ab, not again shall these lips touch 
But does that matter very much ? 
It is a blow, 
But then, you know, 
Nobody cares but us; 
The world will still go round and round, 
And twenty bob will make a pound ; 
My appetite 
Will be all right, 
So, darling, why the fuss? 
When you're away, 
Don't think I'm moping ; 
With my dismay 
I'll keep on coping. 
Just look about 
And I’ve no doubi 
You'll land a landed Ea 
I'll cast my eye 
About and try 


To find another girl. A.V. UU 
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Viscount Grey. “SOMEONE'S GOT TO WALK THIS PLANK TO DAVY JONES'S LOCKER” 


Mr. Liuoyp Grorar. “IF ANYBODY KNOWS A BETTER LOCKER THAN THE 
SITTING ON, LET HIM GO TO IT. PERSONALLY I SIT TIGHT.” 
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BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. 
Ill.—Tue Quarter GAME, 

Tax American dollar is divided into 
four. These parts are called quarters. 
We have been told that even an English- 
man can see why. Without a supply 
of quarters the newly-arrived visitor to 
the New York hotel cannot support 
existence. Percival and I have suffered 
many embarrassments, hardly-veiled 
innuendo and even serious financial loss 
owing to non-recognition of the import- 
ance of the quarter in American hotel 
life. We therefore intend, in the follow- 
ing brief hints, to lay the result of our 
experience before other poor saps. Or, 
as Percival (than whom no one is now 


| more American) puts it, “‘ give them the 
| inside dope” on the business. 


The best plan, we have found, is to 
start as soon as you have paid off your 
taxi by cashing in a ten-dollar bill (that 
is, if you have one over after paying 
your taxi) at the hotel reception counter 
in exchange for a supply of quarters. 
In most hotels you will receive no fewer 
than forty of the little fellows in return, 
though in exceptionally efficient places 


eight. That is if you look that sort. 
When you have got them carry them 
up to your room and stack them in neat 
piles on your bedside-table as though 
you were getting ready for a poker 
game. They are then handy for all 
eventualities, the first eventuality oecur- 
ring almost immediately in the person 
of the bell-boy who has escorted you to 
yourroom. He has pulled up the blind, 
switched on the light, pointed out the 
bath in case you failed to recognise it, 
and opened the cupboard-door, presum- 
ably to show you that it is a cupboard 
and not a door communicating with the 
next bedroom. (If he doesn’t do this 
the shy bachelor often hangs all his 
clothes on the end of the bed for the 
whole of his stay rather than risk start- 
ing any trouble.) He is now standing 
on one leg by the door preparing to be 
impudent or servileaccording to whether 
you say “That’s all, thank you,” or 
“ Er—here—that ’s all, thank you.” 
The next person to prise a chip off 
you is the bell-hop who comes up to see 
what you want when you knock the 
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FOOD AND COOKERY EXHIBITION. 


: = aK WX z Sra ‘ a syst 
smart desk-clerks have heen known to| telephone off the bedside-table whl 
get their figures down as low as thirty- | 


unpacking your suitcase. 


A third chip goes to the bell-hop who | 


comes up to tell you, out of the side o! 


his mouth, that his uncle is a steward | 


and can let you have some straight off 
the boat; and a fourth to the boy who 
tackles you in the lobby to say his 


friend the druggist at the corner can | 


make you up some gin any time you 
care to mention. A fifth goes to the 
bell-hop who brings up a letter which 
has been lying in the hotel three weeks 
to ask if it’s for either of ycu and maybe 
Guggenheim is a misprint for one ol 
your name. That letter may have been 
lying in the hotel, but it hasn’t been 
lying idle; it pays its way. 

A sixth goes to the lad who, when 
bringing up ice-water, knocks all the 
chips off the bedside-table by accident 
and kindly helps you pick them up. 
And that’s where the seventh and 
missing one probably went too. 

By now ycu can see that the glad 
news about you is getting around. ‘The 
bell-hops are probably offering big 
money for the end bench place when 
your room number comes through. 
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| Your chips are rapidly dwindling, and 
| when two men come up with your 
| heavy baggage it’s about as expensive 
as sitting in on a jack-pot with a queen- 
| high hand, 
| By next day the number of your room 
| is written on every bell-boy’s heart, and 
| you'll probably have to cash-in for more 
chips. But, when it gets down to a 
| bell-hop knocking at tue door, putting 
his head in and saying he’s sorry, he 
| guesses he won't disturb you right now, 
| and then expecting your last quarter 
| for not disturbing you right then, well, 
| there are only two courses cf action. 
| You can either change another ten- 
| dollar bill, or your hotel. If the former, 
| you will probably become a total loss, 
| the scorn of other guests, the legitimate 
prey of anything in a buttoned jacket 
; and a pill-box bat. You will only be 
able to extricate yourself by going back 
to England or else killing all bell-hops 
who approach you and dropping the 
empties down the lift-shaft. You can 
of course plead the influence of the Press 
at your subsequent trial. 

If you decide to change your hotel, 
then, unless you want to find yourself 
ultimately in the same dilemma, you 

| must cut down your ideas to a dime per 
hop and leok out for unpleasantness. 
Or you can even change your name to 
Mactitewadd, and give bell-hops no- 
thing mor esubstantial than anasty look. 
But then you must go armed, refuse 
to drink with strangers and avoid mix- 

| ingina fight. For you will be given no 
quarter. A. A. 
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A SEA-DREAM. 
Way did I dream last night, I wonder, 
about the ship Lodore 
I made a passage in from China 
it ’eighty-three or -four ? 
And left in the East India Basin, and 
after saw no more ? 






[Has : 
(Rave’. 


NAVAL 


—-Was 


First Jack. “‘ WHAT'S 
*ARRY?” 

Second Jack. * 
THE FUTURE, 
AND CAT-CALLS 


ALL THIS FIvE-POWER CONFERENCE ABOUT, 


WELL, AS FAR 
BUT THE CREWS OF 
AT EACH OTHER.” 


AS I CAN SEE, THERE WON’T BE NO GUNS IN 


| I thought we were off the Pescadores, ENEMY SHIPS 'LL BE ALLOWED A FEW CHI-IKES 


waiting a breeze from the land ; 
There were some fishing junks becalmed 
there, and nets spread out on the 
sand; 
The sun had left the sky one glory, the 
sea was flat as your hand. 








There was nothing out of the way 
her so far as I recall; 

She wasn’t out of the common hand- 
some or fast or smart or tall; 

There was no one in the crowd to 





The old jobs alof ft in the Tropics when | 
the good trade-winds blow, 


about 


Reefing and furling, wheel and lookout, 
shifting and bending sail, 


It was just like looking at a picture, I 


| saw it all so clear: remember—they were chaps like|Tallying on to the topsail halyards, 
Little things I’d long since forgotten most, that’s all. snugging down in a gale, 
=) . Be we = 


And an old song in the dog-watches 


about her rig and her gear, : 
4 5 and an old seaman’s tale. 


And shipmates’ faces I hadn’t thought 
of for many and many a year, 


We’d nothing much in the way of 
weather out of the usual kind ; 
The times we had they were like most 

times, gooduns and bad combined, 
And nothing ever happened on board 
her to make her stick in your mind, 


I went with never a look behind me, 
and glad to leave her too, 

When we made her fast in the dock 
basin and the mate said “That ‘ll 


I could see them all as plain as day- 
light—and then some fellow spoke, 
| “Here comes the wind,” he said, “ by 





thunder!"’—the sea all round us 
broke 

| Into a hundred thousand wrinkles, and | 
on the word I woke. 





Just the old round of sailorizing that 
all us shellbacks know, 

The old hauling of sheets and braces 
in tee doldrums to and abe 








aoi”:. 
And it’s rum s? should have dreamed 
about her, of all the ships I knew ! 
C.F. 8 
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THE “ILIAD” RE-EDITED. 


I orten think as I read the wonderful 
war-books that come from Germany 
how strange the stories of old wars 
would have been if the chroniclers had 
told them to us in this way. Take, for 
instance, all that long fighting in front 
of the walls of Troy. How different a 
passage from the J/iad translated into 
English prose would have been! It 
might have been most soul-stirring or it 
might not. I must leave the reader to 
judge of that. But quite certainly, | 
think, it would have run like this :— 


jof them in the high command. 
|have no imagination ; 





ing the cranes that flew overhead. 
Then Phednus spoke again. 

“‘T saw the swift-of-foot Achilles yes- 
terday,” he began. 

«“ What does he look like near to?” 
inquired Ionides. 

“ Not half so grand without his uni- 
form on. You can see a look of weal 
cunning in his face.” 

“ And they say he has a sore heel.” 
| A foot more likely,” said 
|Pholeus, idly throwing a pebble at a 
| headless body that was floating down 
ithe stream. “It’s the same with all 
They 
nothing but a 





cold 


Apollo had ceased to scatter his|kind of petty shrewdness and a study 


arrows amongst the hosts of the Ache- 
ans and the three friends had come out 
of hospital. But the bread that giveth 


of trench routine.” 
‘“‘Menelaus is a 


pretty big chap,” 
argued Ionides. 


« All the same, Thersites was right,” 
said Pholeus doggedly. 

“What do you think about it, wise 
one?” said Phednus, turning to Ionides, 

[onides said nothing. He was pick- 
ing the beetles out of his shining 
greaves. 





Roused by the noise and glare, the 
| three comrades crept out of their shel- 
| ter in the big trench by the shore, even 
|as a worm, twisting easily, creeps out 
lof its hole in a grassy place, yet fears 
|the sharp beak of the watchful bird. 
| There was mud everywhere and the 
| smell of burning wood. Hector had 
broken through the front line and was 
| throwing flammenwerfers at the ships. 
| Guarding themselves with their metal 
‘helmets and shields, they crawled to- 





strength to man was 
still full of weevils and 
the soothsayers had 
been unable tocure their 
boils. They wereon light 
duty now. Often, when 
they were not wanted 
for sanitary fatigue by 
the ships or in the well- 
dug trenches, Pholeus 
and Phednus and Ion- 
ides wou'd sit down to- 
gether on the banks of 
the Scamanderand talk. 

They talked about 
many things, butchiefly 
what they would do 
when peace came. Ion- 
ides said it would never 
come. 

“The augurs say,” he 
would declare, ‘‘it is 
going to be a ten years’ 
war. But what do the 
augurs know ? 








Character Model, “ BEEN LIKE THIS FOR 'ALY-AN-HOUR, GUV'NoR. 
” IT ABOUT TIME 


I ’aAD A REST?” 


jgether over the well- 
| built barricade. The din 
| of arms, the ringing of 
| shields and helmets 
| and the battering at the 
| gates confused them and 
|drowned their speech. 
| Aniron-shod wheel from 
|}a chariot spun close by 
Pholeus’s ear and a 
spurt of blood struck 
him in the face. 
‘“Phednus!” hecried ; 
‘‘where are you? Ion- 
ides!” 
There was no reply. 
Panting, he crept on. 
A huge man with all 
his sinews braced was 
attempting to heave a 
boulderfrcmtbe ground. 
“Help me!” he said 
to Pholcus. 


nm The little private 














“They say too it is going to be a war 
to end war,” said Pholcus, stretching 
himself. His helmet was rusty and the 
straps of his well-girt armour showed 
signs of wear. 

“ Anyhow, if I ever do get out of it, I 
know what I shall do,” said Phednus, 
spitting at a purple anemone. 

“What?” asked Ionides. 

“ T shall grow spelt on an upland farm 
and nourish the seed of fire there. 
Won't I half have a time driving the 
even swathe and larking about in the 
evening with the henchwomen! ” 

“T shall sail on the wine-dark sea 
again,” said Pholeus. ‘“ Thats the life 
for me. Always coming to new islands 


| and seeing new harbours and carrying 


jars of olive oil and skins of wine 
Good wine too, not the mouldy kind 
of stuff that they give you at the can- 
teen by the wall. And you, Ionides? ” 
**T shall be a minstrel,” said Ionides. 
They were silent for a while, watch- 


strained to the task, and 





‘A sniveller. 
bring us all here for to the plains of 
windy Troy for the sake of a woman 
with a face like that ? 

** And Ulysses ? ” 

“ He looks all right sitting in a tent 
and studying the war-plans, but when 
he stands up he’s no bigger than you 
or me. 

“What I want to know is,” put in 
Pholeus, “why we ever came here at 
all. What is the use of war anyhow ?” 

“Girls,” said Phednus. : 

* All the best ones are reserved for 
the officers,” said Pholeus gloomily. 
“Look at that Briseis. I shouldlike her.” 

“ You 'd better go and ask the G.O.C. 
for her, hadn’t you?” chuckled Phednus. 
* Talk to him, like Thersites. Lord, he 
got a fair telling-off, he did! I thought 
I shou!d never have stopped laughing. 
Fancy a squint-eyed fellow like that, 
with a head like a sugar-loaf, saucing 





the High Command!” 





S 





What did he want to] 


the other, gathering at last the stone in 
his arms, hurled it with a mighty effort 
into the fray. There was a great gasp 


round. Pholcus knew him immediately. 
He was Ajax the Greater. He smiled, 
as when the rosy-fingered dawn sprin- 
kles the world with light. The stone 
had taken Hector in the wind. The 
Trojan leader had turned pale-green. 

Just as Pholeus was about to salute 
he felt a sharp pain in his right side 
and sank to the ground. The officer 
strode on. Trying to pluck the arrow 
from his wound, Pholeus fainted away. 

When he came to himself a Trojan 
was bending over him. 

“Drink some of this honey-sweet 
wine,” he said kindly. 

Pholeus drank and felt better, but 
his head still swam and his side was 
stiff and painful. 

“fT am going to crawl back behind 
the lines,” he said. 








and aclang. Then the big man !ooked | 
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Ionides,” said Pholeus hoarsely, ‘ wear- 
| ing the armour of Achilles.” 


| upon it. 


| out of this awful business,”” he mur- 
| mured to himself, ‘ will be to go into 
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‘So am I,” said the Trojan. “I am 
wounded too.” 

So Pholcus dragged himself away, 
weeping bitterly, for his stout heart 
was troubled within his breast. 

‘‘How much more dear to me,” he 
thought, “is that Trojan than Ajax or 
Agamemnon or even the yellow-haired 
Menelaus himself!” 

Suddenly to the rear of him was a 
great cry and a clash of arms. A 
chariot came through the tumult with 
helmeted men behind. It was the| 
Myrmidon Division counter-attacking, | 
with Patroclus at their head. Two! 
immortal horses pulled the chariot, | 
and one of earthly breed. It was the 
chariot of Achilles. Pholeus recog- 
nised the immortal steeds, for a month 
ago he had had to swill out their im-| 
perishable stable as a field-punishment. 

He lay low and none of the Myr- 
midons saw him, though one trampled 
on him as a man tramples on a piece 
of the skin of a fruit which has been 
hurled upon a pavement made of glit- 
tering stones. Pholcus was suddenly | 
sick on the dark ground. Then he} 
struggled painfully through the trench 
right down to the ships and the shore. 
A man was sitting by one of the ships} 
with a white bandage round his head. | 
It was Ionides. 

*‘Patroclus has gone into the battle, 








“Do you think he will strike down 
Hector of the glancing helm?” whis- | 
pered Ionides faintly. 

“T don’t know and I don’t care} 
a ———” said Pholcus. 

At this moment a thunderbolt fell} 
from the hand of Zeus and killed} 
Pholeus where he lay. 

lonides drew a piece of palimpsest 
from his chiton and made a few notes 
Then he offered up a short 
prayer to the grey-eyed Athene. 

“The only way to make anything 





the publishing trade.” Evor. 








Humanitarianism which Defeats Itself. 
“It is my object to try to help you to 
prevent this ageing by giving you a few 
wiinkles....” 
e Health Hints in Provincial Paper. 
“*Heisa beautifully bonny Child, and is the 
admiration of everyone—this seems a miracle 
to us,’"—Advt. in Women’s Paper. 
We wish more parents were as frank, 
“Twickenham Rugby Club’s new pavilion 
was blown across the ground. Heme fixtures 
will have to be cancelled for two weeks.”’ 
Evening Paper. 
The pavilion itself seems to have failed | 
rather as a home fixture. 











Stately Dowager (to famcus author). “ LET ME SEE—HAVE I READ you?” 
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Accommodation. 
[A new form of feminine garment is de- 
scribed as the “ tuck-in blouse.” 
Since plumper figures are in vogue at 
last 
No more need fashionable women fast; 
So, mindful of the meals the mode 
allows, 
Designers introduce the tuck-in blouse. 
W. K. H. 
“There are some distinctly original types 
‘up’ just now. There is the young woman 
who plays the flute, a rare accomplishment, 
and sings German folk-songs to it.’’ 
Evening Paper. 
Through her nose, of course. 











The Dominion Touch, 

“Mr. A. W. Bibby, in seconding, said they 
were looking forward to their chairman com- 
ing back full of New Zealand devotion for his 
work.”— Liverpool Paper. 

** Weston-super-Mare has two pieds.” 
Daily Paper. 
Such pieds-i-mer must be much sought 
after. 2 

“Councillor ——- said that the Council 
should consider the advisability of the instal- 
lation of an electric buzzer to warm the fire- 
men.”— Yorkshire Paper. . 
We must say this strikes us as carrying | 
Poles to Warsaw. 
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COW AND YEW. 
Tree, I learned in early youth 
As a great and basic truth 
That a dinner off your leaves 
Has a bad effect on beeves. 
“Watch,” they said, “a foolish cow 
Nibbling the forbidden bough ; 
See her ruminating slowly 
With a visage calm and holy ; 
Note that early smile; alas! 
She had wiselier stuck to grass. 
Soon she reels and totters; soon, 
Look, she tumbles in a swoon, 
And in half an hour at most 
Yields a pained and poisoned ghost.’ 
That is what I held as true 
Of a cow that tackled yew. 


Now some person comes along 
Saying that the notion ’s wrong, 
That a cow can freely swallow 

Yew if she reserves a hollow, 

And in doing so remain, 

Barring surfeit, free from pain. 
Here we have, it's plain to see, 
Statements that do not agree ; 
Here, to say no more than that, 
Someone’s talking through his hat. 
This cannot be left in doubt; it 
Must have something done about it. 


Yew, I take a branchlet; now, 
Where is Farmer Giles’s cow ? 
Dum-Dem. 








SOME SKI-ING REFLECTIONS. 


| I? is now late in the season. The 
| hospital-trains, full of helpless cripples, 
| are Jeaving Switzerland for the Channel 
| Ports. The hotel-keepers will soon be 
| busy counting their money and per- 
| pending whether to remain in business 


| Just one year more or to start straight 
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| away dabbling in international finance. 
In places the snow is getting thin where 
myself and others dug temporary graves, 
and where an Alsatian dog searched 
busily for the Antipodes through the 
whole of one forenoon—both to the 
general detriment of novices who sub- 
sequently passed that way. 

Hardened travellers who would scorn 
to fesl homesick have begun to long 
surreptitiously for table-joints which 
they can recognise; and those unfor- 
tunates who have only clothes and 
honour left are wondering how they 
can find out about trains without con- 

| sulting the concierge and giving him 
| cause to expect a larger tip. 

I sit reading one of last year’s Tatlers, 
and asking myself if the ordinary tourist 
is sufficiently studious of his own wel- 
fare. He allows himself to be entirely 

| dictated to by precedent. : 

Because certain lunatics career madly 
| down precipices on narrow boards, 
shouid all the world put pride before 
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control? Why not a 
good strong brake which could be en- 
caged at will ? 

Because advertisements order him to 
expensive places abroad, should he obey 
blindly for the mere sake of sliding 


down a hill—a whim that could be in- 


idulged in any hilly part of England 


(upon wheels too, which submit to the 
lord of creation instead of having ideas 
of their own, frequently divergent) ? If 
the element of danger was an attraction, 
the present toll of road accidents would 
suggest a sport not entirely free from 
hazard. 

Remaining at home might also miti- 

gate the anxiety of relatives who are apt 
to read into every account of a mountain 
accident the absorbing history of poor 
George’s snowy end. If George re- 
mained in England and threatened to 
perish they would at least have the con- 
solation of knowing that the mortuary 
was nice and handy. 
Though loved ones far away will ever 
engage the thoughts, George on holiday 
is naturally bored by the need to write 
every other day. But for this (if George 
still insists on going abroad) I have 
a remedy, a kind of Field-Service post- 
card which would leave him leisure of 
an evening to tell what lies he liked in 
the smoking-rcom about his prowess 
on skis that afternoon, and at the same 
time give the old folk at home some- 
thing to bite on. 


Dear ose eee 
In good health. 
Iam -_ - 4 Notsowellasyesterday. 
Dead. 
Sunshine. 
To-day we had + Blizzard. 
Avalanche. 


Enjoyed themselves. 
Caught cold. 
Were buried alive. 


All - - . 
| 
‘Sunburnt. 
aa A little stiff, 
Due out 
August. 
One ski 
Both legs. 
My bedroom tumbler. 


They are- 
vs ol bed next 


I have broken 


teturn to-morrow. 
Stay for Spring 
j propose to - flowers. 
Book coffin through 
by flying hearse, 
Cross out matter which doe: 


not apply 


eventualities, even 
the compositic n 
some letter as might 





with their plans for 
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| THE SURPLUS. 
| Tnroven the inexplicable beneficence 


of those mysterious persons who declare 
interim dividends and things, we found 
ourselves in the astonishing position 
of having a positive bank balance even 
when Christmas and the New Year 
were duly paid for. That such an un- 
natural state of affairs could not be 
allowed to continue was clear. 

Mary said that as a matter of fact 
she could do,with another new hat, as 
she wasn’t quite sure that she looked 
her best in last week’s. I thought we 
might preferably give the income-tax 
man a shock by offering to pay our next 
instalment in advance. Then we both 
thought that there must be someone to 
whom we had forgotten to give a Christ 
mas present, and we might yet send one 
dated December 24th, and thus save 
our reputation at the expense of the 
PostMASTER-GENERAL'S. 

Then Mary said, “I know—there’s | 
poor old. Aggie, who has had nothing.” 

Poor old Aggie ! Getting shabby now 
and her steering not so secure as one 
might desire, but a faithful soul never 
theless. Of course Aggie must 
something, a new mascot, a 
wiper which would, a new wing where 
the front-gate bit her. It was difficult 
to know quite what Aggie would like 
most, for she needs so much and, if you 
give her something new here, she must 
have something new there to match it. 

“Anyway,” said Mary, “let's take 
her round to the garage and make her | 
look in the window and choose 


have 


screeh- 


ome- | 





It will be seen that this allows for all | f 

Ss, George’s demise, 
when his friends abroad w: uld be saved lialian Royal Wedding in Daily Paper. 
of such a long and tire- | We look forwar: 


thing.” 

So we cranked up Aggie and stuttered 
down the road. We had done about a 
hundred yards when a policeman ap- 
peared. We registered genuine inno 
lcence. Aggie cou'd not conceivably 
exceed the limit. 

‘Your licence has not been renewed, 
| see,” said the policeman. 

“Oh, Lord!” said Mary and I. 

So now Aggie has what she really 
wanted, and anyway this season’s pink 
licences are rather chic, don't you 
think? And we feel more seasonable 
without that surplus, 











Glimpses of the Undie-World. 


AmMAzING Curs Wisrer UnNpERWEAR 


Advt. in Da iy Paper. 


we laundry remains imperturbable 
| 
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Phere came shepherds from the 


Alban Hill ° 1 hey wore @horhious raw hats 
| from which fell ribbons, sheepskin trouser 
jand boots of untanned hide.’’—Article on 


! to the day when such 


seriously interfere varied hat-trimming is the fashion at All 
he following day. 


Souls’ and St. Margaret's. 
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Superstitious Lady (who has been persuaded to make a fourth at Bridge) “NO WONDER I’M so UNLUCKY! I’VE Gor 


THIRTEEN CARDS AGAIN.” 


DRAGONS AND DUCHESSES. 


time in my life I set foot inside Mrs. | 


| Cattermole’s Establishment, that select 


Hirnerro, as I now realise, | have|and superior hunting-ground of which | 
been unnaturally lucky about Nannies.|(if you are a parent) you cannot 


They have dropped from the sky when- | fail to have heard. 


| expected to find} 


ever I wanted them, been harmonious, | Mrs. Cattermole herself, in a small con- | 
competent and friendly, and departed | fidential room, sitting at a writing-table 
reluctantly at the most urgent demand|as capacious and comfortable as her| 


of impatient fianceés. 


But this time my | own figure—a kindly middle-aged woman 


luck has deserted me.. The present one’s | who would listen sympathetically while 
wedding-day grows steadily nearer and | I described to her my idea of the per- | 


| no new treasure has turned up, so yes- | fect Nannie. 


Instead, I was shown| 








woman with a poised pen, I felt as a 
man might feel who had entered heaven 
in the devout belief that he would get 


individual attention, and found instead | 


that the place was run on the card- 
index system by a band of efficient 
seraphim. 

I approached the nearest young 
woman and she wrote a few more lines 
before raising her head. Ejfficient busi- 


ness-people always make a point of | 
doing this, wet or fine; otherwise one | 


terday I decided that there was nothing | into a long bare office, with a row of| might not realise that they were busy. 


for it but to go out in search of one. 


Thus it came about that for the first ' at each desk a brisk business-like young! “What kind of a nurse were you 


knee-hole desks down the middle, and | 


‘‘! am looking for a Nannie,” I said. 
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Angry Golfer (held up by inefficient ditto), “You've BEEN THERE TRYING TO HIT 
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requiring?” she asked, poising her pen 
once more. 

“A really nice one,” I said. “You 
know what I mean—a really nice one.” 

“College or nursery ?” 

“Oh, for a nursery.” 

‘I mean college-trained or nursery- 
trained ?” she explained patiently. 

*T don’t mind,” I said. ‘ You can’t 
really learn to bea Nannie, anyhow, can 
you? Either you’re born one or you 
aren't,” 

She neither acquiesced nor argued, 
but continued to hover hopefully over 
the still empty sheet. 

*Do you want a lady-nurse ?” 

“ Not a bit,” I said hastily, recoiling 
at the very thought. “Just an ordin- 
ary Nannie is what I'm looking for.” 

“How many children, and what 
ages?” 2 

* Four and one.” 

“Fivechildren?” She sounded faintly 
incredulous. 

* No, 10, only two. 
and a girl of one.” 

“‘ Nursery-maid kept ?” 

‘No,” I said guiltily. 

“ Nurseries waited on?” 

“T’m afraid not,” I said. “ But om 
last Nannie,” I added eagerly, “ was 
most awfully happy with us. She only 
left to be married.” 2 

This gratuitous piece of information 
could not be entered on her form, so she 
ignored it. 


A boy of four 





* 
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“Religion?” she asked. ‘“ And age | 
required ?” 

‘‘T don’t mind about her religion,” I 
said, feeling that I ought to mind; 
“but I don’t want one older than forty.” 

She asked her final question as though 
it were the most important of the lot, 
as indeed, from the Establishment’s 
point of view, it may have been. 

“And what salary were you offer- 
ng?” 

“ Fifty,” I said. 

To me and to my previous Nannies 
fifty has always seemed a comfortable 
ample sum. Now for the first time it 
sounded like a starvation wage, and I 
felt that all the other would-be employers 
in the room were offering seventy, eighty 
or a hundred pounds a year. 

“Ts that your outside limit?” she 
asked after a slight pause. 

“Well, if I found exactly the right 
person I might be able to run to fifty- 
five.” ‘ 

After all, I thought, what does the 
price of a frock, of a country week-end, 
of a library subscription matter, com- 
pared with keeping up one’s self-respect ? 
I saw her put down fifty-five pounds 
as though her very pen would have 
jibbed at writing a lesser sum. 

“I don’t know that I've got very 
many at that salary,” she said, “ but if 
you will go into Cubicle No. 17 I will 
do my best for you.” 





= 











about six feet 


Cubicle No. 17 was 





square and contained two chairs. From 
where I sat I could see across the pass- 
age into the nurses’ waiting-room. The 
walls of it were lined with a solid row 
of Nannies, like some fantastic living 
frieze—Nannies of all ages, all sizes, all 
shapes ; brown Nannies, green Nannies, 
grey, navy and black. My heart leapt; 
1 had not known that there were so 
many of them in the world: surely my 
perfect one must be among them! 
Soon I heard the waiting-room clerk 
call out in a high-pitched voice, “‘ Nurse 
Hemingway, will you go into No. 17?” 
I was afflicted with sudden panic, as I 
always am at the prospect of a cold- 
blooded interview. Nurse Hemingway, 
tall, stern and sinister, loomed in the 
doorway. The interview lasted perhaps 


thirty seconds; then I discovered that ! 














| 
| 


she was asking eighty pounds a year. | 


It was not much, she assured me, con- 
sidering that she had been in some of 
the Highest Nurseries in the Land. | 
was glad when her dragon-like figure 
retreated. 

The next one was not a dragon; she 
had a patient dignified expression, well- 
cut clothes and a cultured accent. 

“T want a Nannie for my two child- 
ren,” I began. 

“T’m sorry,” she said gently, “but 
I’m a lady-nurse.” 

I apologised for Mrs, Cattermole’s 
mistake and the duchess followed the 
dragon back into the waiting-room. 
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Next came another duchess, but a 
| young one this time, with high-heeled 
shoes, a scarlet handbag, a powdered 
nose and abundant self-possession. At 
any rate, I thought, she can’t be old 
enough to be expensive. When | 
asked her salary she answered briefly, 
“Thirty.” 

“That seems very little,’ I exclaimed | 
| in great surprise. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered 
airily. ‘Some nurses go for as little | 
| as a pound a week, but of course I’m | 
| college-trained, so I always get thirty 
| shillings.” 

The fourth one was a dear old thing, 
so fat that she could scarcely squeeze 
| her way into the cubicle. She could 
not have been a day under sixty-five, | 
and she said that she couldn’t manage | 
without a nursery-maid on account of | 
| her feet. | 

At this point I lost all patience, 
marched out into the office and made as 
politely as possible a magnificent row. 

‘Have you,” I demanded in conclu- 
sion, “mixed up my form with some- 
body else’s, or have you merely put 
| down the wrong particulars for fun?” 

The young woman raised her eye-| 

| brows and inspected my form as though 
she herself had not filled it in only half- | 

| an-hour ago. Then, without explana. | 
tion or apology, she said, “If you will} 
| go back to No. 17, I think I have one} 
| who might suit your requirements.” 
Helpless in the face of such blank un- | 

| repentance, I obeyed, and presently | 
heard the clerk’s voice intoning, ‘‘ Nurse 
Ratcliff! No. 17.” | 

No sooner did I set eyes on Nurse j AP eee a A | 
Ratcliff than I knew that nothing in the | Wily Bae ak eae : We i | 
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. ie 
world would induce me to have her in ‘i 
the house. But in civilised society you 
cannot after one glance say to a person, Dentist. ** ANYONE IN THE WAITING-ROOM ?” | 
““T’m afraid I don’t like vou.” So I Maid. “Yes, SIR, A GENTLEMAN; BUT HE’S LOCKED HISSELF IN.” | 
| had to begin questioning her, feeling 








sute that it would not take me long to I racked my brains desperately for a I felt a warm rush of sympathy for 
find a plausib!e disqualification. But way out, but the repellent woman seemed | the sea. Nurse Ratcliff shook her head | 
every answer that she gave was more! determined to come to us. Her black and stocd up. 
devastatingly satisfactory than the last, beady eyes fixed melike gimlets, herthin- “No,” she said reluctantly, “6 I’m 
and at every word she spoke I disliked | lipped mouth was set ina relentless line. afraid I really couldn t take on a marine 
her more intensely. Her age was thirty, | Poor Timothy, I thought, his four happy situation. What a pity!” 

her salary forty-eight pounds, her refer- | years of freedom to end so soon! Poor; “ Isn't it ? I agreed, and beamed at” 
| ences excellent. Yes, she could easily | small Jane, who has only had one, and | her with a smile of fervent relief as she 
' manage two children. No, she did not | who has found it all so far such fun! left me. 

| want to be waited upon. Yes,shecould| What are mothers for but to imperil I escaped from Mrs. Cattermole’s as 
sew and cut out. No, she did not mind | their own souls for theirchildren’s sake? | quickly as possible, running the gauntlet 





taking the dog out with the pram. Flinging truth to the winds I made up| of the row of superior young women. 
“And youre really fond of children?” | my mind to save Jane and Timothy|The next day I sent her a post-card 
I asked. from this monster. saying that I was “ suited.” 


“T am devoted to them,” she said} ‘By the way,” I said, “I forgot to} I think the only thing to do now is 
grimly. “I think they’re So Sweet.| mention that we live half the year on a/|to put an advertisement in the paper. 
And they always obey me instantly | small motor-yacht cruising about the—| After what I have suffered I shall word 








too. I have a Way with them.” the west coast of Scotland. I suppose] it something like this :— 
I shuddered. So might the Giant, I | you don’t mind that i “WANTED.—A Really Nice Nannie. | 
thought, be devoted to Jack. And} “I love the sea,” she answered, and} orn, not made. 


-. Must be fond of dogs 
dragons notoriously have a Way with|my heart sank, “But the sea,” she| and able to make toffee. No dragons or 


them. ... added darkly, ‘doesn’t love me.” duchesses need apply.” 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue Docror. 

Oxce there was a doctor who had 
a very bad attack of chicken-pox, and 
he was ashamed of having a thing like 
that so he said it was only nettle-rasb, 
and he went on visiting his patients and 
gave it to so many of them that there 
was quite an epidemic in the town 
where he lived and they had to put beds 
in the Corn Exchange. 

Well nobody died of it but of course 
it was very awkward and interfered 
with the business of the town, and 
everybody was very annoyed with the 





slides. There will be a collection after- 
wards and I will give you half of it, and 
if your lecture is interesting enough | 
should think you would make quite a 
lot out of it. 

And the doctor said well I will if you 
will lend me a good shirt and a pair of 
patent leather shoes, all my clothes are 
very shabby now except my dress suit 
and that is all right because nobody 
has invited me to go to anything lately 
where I should have had to put it on. 

So the clergyman, whose feet were 
about the same size as his, lent him bis 
patent leather shoes which he wouldn’t 
wart himself that night as he was in 


doctor and the Mayor said he should | bed, and a clean shirt, and he had his 


| send him to prison when he 


got better, but he caught it 
himself the next day and when 
he recovered from it the Town 
Council paid for him to have 
a holiday at Brighton and by 
the time he was quite well 
again it had all rather blown 
over. But nobody would have 
the doctor to attend to them 
any more and he got so poor 
that he had to be a pavement 
artist, because he was rather 
good at drawing with coloured 
chalks and he couldn’t think 
of any other way to make 
enough money to live on. 
Well he made a fair amount 
of money because people were 
sorry for him having to come 
down to that and they put 
coppers in his cap and some- 
times sixpences, but he didn’t 
make as much as he wanted 
to, and presently he said to 
himself well I shall have to 
strike out a new line, and in- . 
stead of doing pictures of beef- A 
steaks and sunsets he began to 
do all the different parts of 
people’s insides, because of 
course he knew what they 
looked like as he was a doctor. And 
people were interested in seeing what 
their lungs and livers and all those 
things looked like and he did fairly well 
out of it 
Well one day the chief clergyman of 
the town was going to give a lecture in 
his schoolroom about the Pyramids, 
which he knew a lot about as he had 
seen them himself, but he had such a 
bad cold that he had to keep in bed. 
And he didn’t want to disappoint his 
congregation so he sent for the doctor 
who had been a friend of his before he 
had become a pavement artist, and he 
said to him could you give a lecture 
about people’s insides instead of my one 


_ about the Pyramids ? you could do your 


pictures rather large on pieces of card- 
board and have them instead of lantern 








“ PEOPLE WERE SORRY FOR HIM.” 


hair cut and when he got on to the 
platform he looked quite like a doctor 
again instead of a pavement artist, and 
people who had never seen him like 
that were surprised and said they should 
never have thought it. And he gave a 
very interesting lecture mostly about 
appendixes with a lot of illustrations, 
and at the end of it he said you would 
all feel much better if you had your 
appendixes taken out, and I shall be 
pleased to do it for any bona-fide mem- 
ber of this congregation at half price. 
Well a lot of people thought this 
was a good offer, but the other doctors 
in the town were annoyed about it. 
And they said well anyhow he hasn’t 
got any place to operate in and we 
certainly shan’t lend him one. But 
the clergyman took his part and he 














said he would lend him his vestry to 
do his operations in if he would promise 
to have it properly cleaned and made 
tidy again afterwards. So the people 
came there, and when he had operated 
on them he took them home in an 
ambulance and visited them every day 
until they got better, and as he only 
charged half price he soon had quite 


a good practice again, and was able to | 


buy himself some nice clothes and some 
new stethoscopes and microscopes and 
things like that. 

Well soon after that the doctor fell 
in love with the daughter of the Mayor 
and wanted to marry her. And the 
Mayor didn’t mind because he wasn’t 

quite a gentleman himself and 
he thought it would be a good 
thing for his daughter to marry 
a doctor, but when he asked 
how much money he made he 
said oh it isn't nearly enough, 
if I hadn’t shown more enter- 
prise than that I shouldn't 
have been nearly so rich as I 
am. And the doctor said well 
I work hard but of course I 
can only charge half price, 
what do you think I ought 
to do? 

And the Mayor said well | 
will tell you what you can do 
That was a very interesting 
lecture you gave about peop! 


of custom afterit. What you 
ought to do is to go into pai 

nership with another doctor, 
you can go about the country 


pendixes while you go on to 
the next place. I will look 
after the business end of it, 
and we will divide the profi's 
into three parts and each of us 
take one. 

So he got another doctor 
who was a friend of his to go into part- 
nership with him, and he was glad to do 
it because he was good at all operations 
but his other practice had gone down 
because he had ordered a rich old lady 
to eat less food when what she wanted 
him to do was to order her to eat more 
food, and she had taken a dislike to 
him and told everybody that he was 
no good as a doctor. And the Mayor 
approved of him and he said we 
don’t want to overdo it at first, we 
had better make appendixes our chief 
feature, but we can do tonsils and 
adenoids too, and when we have 
worked up a good connection we can 
think of something else that people 
can do without. 


Well it was such a success that the | 
doctor soon made enough money to 





appendixes and you got a lot | 


giving lectures and leave him | 
behind to take out the ap- | 
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| marry the Mayor’s daughter, and the 


Mayor was so pleased at the way things 


| were going that he gave up his business 


of being a bottle-blower and devoted 
all his time to it. And he engaged 
two more doctors and several dentists 
besides, because he said everybody has 
thirty-two teeth and only one appendix 
and it is a pity to let all that custom go 


| begging. And he said it was only fair 


that he should take most of the money 


for that himself as he had thought of 
it, but the doctor didn’t mind as he 


wasn’t a dentist and besides he was'| 
making plenty to live on now, and} 


the Mayor had promised to leave his 
daughter all his money. 

Well he left a good deal of money, 
because he had been so enterprising, 
and the doctor was able to retire and 
go in for painting entirely. And he 
got so good at it that he sent a picture 
of a doctor doing an operation to the 
Academy. But they sent it back to 


| him with a polite note to say that they 


would have liked to hang it but they 
thought it would make people feel too 
squeamish. 
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WINTER’S BOON. 


TuHrovGuour the summer months, it 
seems, 
Men’s souls are filled with urgent 
dreams 
Of speed and yet more speed : 
On land and water and in air 
Their one ambition is to tear 
(Like animals annoyed by stings) 
From point to point or round in 
rings 
|On frantic wheels and keels and wings 
Much faster than they need. 





| They build absurd machines to fly 
| Like meteors across the sky, 
| Dexfening us as they go; 
They manufacture cars that flash 
Along like lightning (till they crash), 
And motor-boats that roar and race 
And rocket as they swallow space ; 
Then grumble, “What we want is 
pace ; 

These things are far too slow!” 

Nor is the craze confined to few; 


The countless motors whizzing through 
The astonished countryside, 











fumes, 

To things like wheeled Assembly Rooms, | 

Each straining wildly to be first, | 
Reveal the insatiable thirst 

To move like maniacs, or burst, 
Established far and wide. 


| 
| 


But winter follows, and at length 

The madness wanes and loses strength 
Our weather sees to that; 

For aeroplanes can hardly rise 

When vigorous gales assault the 

skies ; 

The speed-bcats pass ; it doesn’t pay 

To foam in circles round the bay 

| When folks are not on holiday 

| And seas are se'dom flat. 


The road-hog’s fits of frenzy cease ; 

He slides with caution on the grease 
That lies about his road, 

For things like hail and snow and 





fog 
| Are hateful to the genus hog. | 
Then the pedestrian can restore 


| His self-respect ; he is no more 
| That piteous thing he was before, 
{| A kind of human toad. 





Smali Boy (about to return to sch 
Mother. “ But, DARLING, OF CouRSE I'M COMING TO THE STATION.” 


Small Boy. “I know, Mummy, But I THOUGHT IF WE GOT THE WORST OVER HERE WE MIGHT PART DECENTLY AT THE 
STATION.” 


ol). “‘ WELL, GOOD-BYE, MUMMY DEAR.” 
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GOOD REASONS. 


The following genuine letter from a 
Japanese firm to a Swedish firm has 
reached us from a Stockholm corre- 
spondent: 


“Dear Foreicner-San.—We are 
sorry to apologise for not answering the 
many letters you have sent to us during 
the last three months wanting delivery 
of the order; we are very sorry for you: 
We ask you to cancel the contract :— 

Because. The roof blown off the 
factory by the strong wind last year. 

Also we were in such hurry to finish 
your order by the time the contract 
that the bearings of the machinery got 
hot and set fire to all the goods. 

Further. The goods have several 
times already been sent to you by the 
Haashin Densha some weeks ago and 
must have been lost. 

Likewise. Our factory manager has 
had to go to his native country to 
carry the bones of his disceased Aunt’s 
sister. 

Additionally. All the workmen in 
our factory are dead from the flue. 

Finally. Our Taisha was blown 
through the roof when our boiler burst 











and we do not know when he will come 
back : 

In conclusion. The factory is still 
very busy but we will accept new orders 
for same goods, immediate delivery, at 
50% above the former price. 

We are sorry for you.” 





THE SACRED BABOONS. 
I am the sort of person who 
Doses not appreciate the Zoo. 

I think the entertainment slow ; 
Nevertheless I often go 
To visit the sacred baboons: 
I’m fond of the sacred baboons; 
I gladly disburse 
A bob trom my purse 
On account of the sacred baboons. 
I simply will not make a fuss 
About a hippopotamus, 
And I confess I cannot feel 
The least emotion for a seal. 
I greatly prefer a baboon; 
I contracted the liking last June: 
That is certainly why 
I returned in July. 
I wanted to see a baboon. 
The reptile-house I can’t abide, 
Though I have never been inside, 
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Saleswoman (to undecided couple. “ OF COURSE If 1SV’'T AS IF MopDOM WERE SMALL. MoDOM CAN CARRY A LARGE BEAD.” 


Nor have I seen a chimpanzee 

Complacently imbibing tea. 

Not one of the sacred baboons 

Has traffic with cups or with spoons 
To approach their abode 
Bearing Wedgwood or Spede 

Would anger the sacred baboons. 


If, seeking so'ace, you should wish 
To watch sea-lions fed with fish, 
By all means do so; this display 
Attracts spectators every day. 
[ rather would feed a baboon 
(They are frequently hungry at noon 
I fed, 1 remember, 
One day in September 
An awlully sacred baboon. 
Our holy visitors, I’m told, 
Suffer acutely from the cold ; 
I often ring up Regent's Park, 
Now nights are long and days are dark, 
To inquire for the sacred baboons, 
The health of the sacred baboons ; 
With a moment to spare, 
I say, “ Zoo! are you there ? 
And how are the sacred baboons?” 





Astigmatism in the Referec. 
“HackinG Saves OLDHAM.” 
Football Report in Daily Paper. 
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Old Lads it bee 


TIGHT PLACES FOR THE TIMID. 


Somepopy has said that we should 
live more dangerously and not play for 
saleby in City oflices from nine thirty 
to five, as so many are content to do. 
Personally I am sure that there is a 
great deal of merit in the suggestion, 
but an old friend of mine, who is lead- 
ing mannequin in a parachute factory, 
miled disdainfully when I asked him 
his opinion, He thought it likely that 


| its originator was a diocesan surveyor, 


which happens to be my occupation 
“My dear old man," he said, “last 
spring I went to Cairo and fell down 
the Great Pyramid, [ expect you dio- 
cesan wallahs would consider that a 
risky thing to do. ‘To me it was only a 
busman’s holiday.” 

Seriously, though, if I had my way 1 
would make all occupations hazardous. 
| would spice the homeliest tasks with 
a little risk. Jam convinced that this 
would be good for the physique of the 
race and would also improve our stand- 
ards of commercial honesty. House- 
agents, for one thing, would learn to be 
more careful, At present these persons 
carry on their business with impunity. 
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| Ag everybody knows, it 1s their habit to 
| advertise their wares as being only “five 
| minutes from the station.” This is an 
| obvious falsehood, because no house is 
las near a station as that, unless it is a 
public-bouse or a cx mal-merchant’s office, 
If house-agents were compelled to sprint 
the distance in the time advertised by 
them, ninety per cent would die on the 
way and the residue would thereafter 
talk a little less like ANANIAS and a little 
more like G. WASHINGTON. 

People who win the Derby, though 
they have never bestridden a horse 
since their Margate days, and then it 
was a donkey, offend one's sense of the 
fitness of things. They should be made 
to mount their thoroughbreds and ride 
round the course themselves, The wel- 
kin would then ring with well-merited 
scorn and the cinema-rights could be 
sold for the benefit of the poor. 

It is absurdly easy for a man to go 
to the Marble Arch, mount on a step- 
ladder arrangement and declare that all 
rulers and governors and people of that 
kind are scoundrels. 1 onee heard a 
man do it for three-quarters of an hour 
without stopping. ‘here is nothing in 
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it. But, if the speaker were man enough 





kstall of London te va). “THe PARISH MAGAZINE, PLEASE,” 


to stand outside In, Ducr’s place in 
Rome and say (in [talian, of course), 
“ Mussonint is a mut,” the thing would 
go with a snap, which is entirely lack- 
ing in Hyde Park. It would be worth 
doing for the risk of it. 

We cannot all go in for climbing 
Mount Everest, exploring the Aretic 
regions or taking walking-exereise on 
the Brighton Road, but we might at least 
live as though we should like to do these 
things if only we were not detained at the 
office. - en 


Pathos in Advertising. 
“An Mew 
Tae List Wonp Is Tattonms.” 
Advt. in Canton Paper 


~The city was without meat or 


| 
. | 


* BOMBAY 
crabs to-day because of a religious strike . 

Vaneouver Paper. 

One has only to imagine Hartlepool 

without its truffles to realise the full 

horror of this statement. 


“A high wind yesterday cansed huge wages 
to break over the piera and promenades.” 
Scota Paper. 
It is understood that the natives appro- 
priated the spoil before any excursion 


trains could reach the spot, 
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IN THE BATH. 


Aut over the country to-day we meet 
authors and journalists who admit, 
smiling modestly, that occasionally for 
a change they write an article or so in 
the bath. 1 am convinced they do no- 
thing of the sort. 


At this stage there dawns upon him 
the fact that a bath full of hot water is 
designed primarily for the purpose of 
washing, and that if he does not wash 
as well as write his article he will be 
guilty cf waste ; unless indeed the bath’s 
stimulating influence improves his lit- 
erary style out of all knowledge, a thing 
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lassume that the baths in the houses | he is so pessimistic (or so conceited) as 

of authors and journalists follow the} to consider improbable. He therefore 
same broad and sweeping streamlines | determines that the process of washing 
as those that are sat in by lesser men. | shall precede that of literary composi- 
I assume that, battered as they may|tion. He washes. He replaces the soap ; 
be and in need of a coat of paint (as|he replaces the sponge; he replaces the 
are many of the posses- [~~ its i CME A EEE ET GOT 
sions of large numbers 
of literary men), they 
present no radical dif- 
ferences in construc- 
tion from the average 
middle-class bath. I 
assume (in short) that 
they are neither Roman 
nor Turkish, and that no 
i 

| 

| 

i 











labour-saving devices, 
bookshelves, reservoirs 
of ink or cushioned 
seats protrude from | 
their interior surfaces. | 
If I am allowed to as- | 
sume all this it seems | 
to me that my case is | 
irrefutable. I have, | 
moreover, made the ex- 
periment of trying to 
write an article in my | 
bath, with highly in-| 
structive results. 

Rather than draw up 
a list of all the obstacles | 
which lie strewn in the | 
way of the man who| 
wishes to write while | 
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them with it. He replaces the towel. 


to go between the two sides of the bath ; 


round he finds it projects too far beyond 
his knees to rest safely against them 
without being firmly gripped at one 
end. He grips it firmly with his right 
hand and reaches out for a piece of 
paper with his left. He places the 
sheet on the board and reaches out 
again for his pen; and as he does so 
the board tilts slightly and the pape: 





7 slides off into the water. 
Iie removes it from the 
| water and drops it out 
| on to The Eneue 0} lid 

Britannica. With in 
ifinite pains he at last 
| ex ntrives to get som 
| fresh paperon his board 
| his pen in his hand 
and everything ready t 
write, 


| He leans back 
| to look at the ceiling 
jand catch from it an 
| inspiration for his open- 
ling sentence; and in 
iflash he slides swiltly 
| down in the bath and 
jeverything goes under 
iwater. Later he h 
another bath, not as a 
stimulus to the imagi 
nation, but to wash off 
the ink. 

It seems to me | 


stand open to correc 
tion—that such a pre- 
lude to the writing of 
an article does not make 


eae ag : . \ COAT-OF-ARMS FOR THE BEAVERBROOK PRESS for that peace of mind 
1¢ is in his bath, I will Armorial bearings having recently been granted to The Times by ti that ordered activity of 
east my argument Jn College of Arms, it is anticipated that the Beaverrroox Press will shortly the reason, which are 
narrative form, | Bo fe apply for a similar privileg: essential for good com 

: g n 
you to consider the case 


ARMS: Quarterly; Ist and 4th, issuant from a brook 
rampant ; 2nd, a cornucopia proper fructed 

DEVICE: A hand dexter wie 
of globe terrestrial 

SUPPORTERS : T'wo Crusaders fi 
of anser and the other with a pe nei 


of a writer, A, who has a 
queer whim to be seated 
in ® quantity of hot 
water while he writes 
eight hundred words in 


. . 
ting a brush of paint gules im 


t azure, 


ird, a feld blumen, vert 


posed 


j } ra} ’ 
ee-trade wmperiatl armed the one wai 


wavy a beaver position. I will hazard 
a guess that Mr. Brr- 
NARD SuHaw, Professor 
Ernsteinand Miss Wu 
HELMINA Stirce do not 








his happiest manner setting forth his| loofah, He thoroughly dries those por- 
opinions on the National Debt. | tions of himself which project from the 

A is a man of foresight. Not only| water. He replaces the towel. He 
has he previously spent a good deal of | reaches painfully sideways and gets hold 
time sitting in the bath (empty) in|of the drawing-board; but he cannot 
order to discover the best position to | lift it with one hand because he foolishly 


take up while writing his article; he| placed the volume of The Encyclopedia 
has also remembered to fill his fountain- | Britannica on top of it. He stands up 
pen and to place on a chair beside thej in the bath, bends over, lifts and lowers 
bath a drawing-board, a store of writ-|tbe volume on to the floor and takes 
ing-paper and the volume of The En-| the drawing-board. Numerous drops of 
eyclopedia Britannica to which he will| water fall from his elbows on to the 
infallibly have to refer. At the moment) pile of clean paper. He sits down again 
when I offer him for your considera-|in the bath and is about to rest the 
tion, the bath is full of hot water and | board on his knees when he remembers 
A is about to step into it. He steps| that he did not dry them; he holds the 
into it. ‘board up with one hand, grabs the 


produce their best work 
under such conditions. I will go further: 
I will say that any writer who composes 
an article of any length in an ordinary 
bath lays himself open to the risk of 
death, either from apoplexy or expo- 
sure. His epitaph of course would be, 
‘Here lies one whose final article was 
writ in hot-water.” 


* Another less usual drug found was of such 
& nature that by a simple process it could b 
transformed into hasheesh, one of the terribl 
drugs of the Orient, which has the eff-ct of 
unhinging the winds of its victims.’’ 

Hants Paper. 

We find it difficult to recall the name 
of any great long-distance runner who 








was a really heavy hasheesh-smoker. 


towel, and with great difficulty dries | 


He finds that the board is too wide | 


and when he turns it the other way | 
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HE DISCOVERS THAT THE TABLE IS OBLONG, 
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THE PURIST. 


A DELEGATE WHO HAS BEEN BIDDEN TO A ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE REFUSES TO TAKE PART IN THE MEETING WHEN 


TO JANUARY. 
THE months from Ovip's day, and earlier still, 
Have been a theme for the poetic quill, 
And Hoop, as those who love him will 

remember, 

Wrote a philippic ode against November, 
Pronouncing it for various cogent reasons 
The worst of all the months in the four seasons. 
Now, though I'm loth to differ from a bard 
Whose fame is held by Punch in high regard, 
I venture as a Nineteen-Thirty man 
To claim the “ignoble prize” for cruel “Jan.” 


For, first of all, this month commits the crime 
Of being quite intractable in rhyme, 

Since in its syllables in vain you seek 

An accent or a stress that is not weak, 
Unless you perpetrate the vile vagary 

Of mispronouncing it as Januiry. 

Then take its early record, which is, rad- 
ically and historically bad. 

The Saxons (I have culled this useful bit 

Of information from the Ency. Brit.) 

Named it the  Wolf-month,” fitly to describe 
The annual visits of the vulpine tribe ; 

And, though we're luckier than our ancestors 
In keeping these intruders from our doors, 
Still January earns an ill repute 

For making human misery acute. 

It brings too often bodily disquiet 

Due to indulgence in rich Christmas diet ; 
It brings the harvest of outstanding bills 
And many other monetary ills, 

So that the constant signature of cheques 
Exhausts our balance and our credit wrecks. 





1t is the month of furious storms and gales 
And of the equal fury of the sales; 

For, though the ravages of wintry blasts 

Tear sails to rags and shatter spars and masts, 
Uprooting with reiterated strokes 

Whole rows of immemorial elms and oaks 
Fiercer than winds that batter at the casement 
Are the wild women in a bargain-basement, 
While harassed bankers need their utmost cralt 
To cope with January's overdraft, 


O miserable month, in name derived 

From twi-faced Janus, and like him contrived 

A double face at every turn to show, 

Now wreathed in smiles, now stark with ice and snow, 
More mutable than Proteus in your range 

Of swift and sudden barometric change; 

With keen relief I watch you wane and ebb 

In tho faint hope of better days in Feb. 


Dots which we Deplore. 
“Revigr ror U.S, Taxpayens.”—Scots Paper. 
Gallic Self-Control which Mr. Punch Commends, 


“The French steamer dropped her anchors as a precautionary 
measure, and with her head moorings holding was safe until the 
gals subsided. There was no damage.”—Sunderland Paper. 


Few gals are really dangerous so long as you can keep 
your head. 


“ By the courtesy of the Collector of Customs we are enabled to give 
the following particulars of the stocks in the bonded warehouses in 
Sydney on September 2nd, 1929 ;— 

Hope 1772 lbs.”-—Australian Paper. 





In view of our holiday deficit we should personally prefer 


this weight of Charity. 
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THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


“For the first time in history New York 
| police reserves were called tothe American 
Museum of Natural History last night 
to quell disturbances caused by three 
thousand five hundred people fighting to 
hear a lecture on Erxstetn’s Theory of 
Relativity.” 

So ran a statement in the Morning 
| Press. 

I was surprised about this thing, for 

I too was once eager to listen to the 


| by talking about railway-trains, or still 
_more by showing models of a railway- 
train. Thus you might recently have 


Station at Charing Cross congested by 
masses of Englishmen and English- 
women busily engaged in examining 
a working toy-model of the block 
system of railway signalling. I suggest 
that, if the whole railway system was a 








theory of relativity as - 
expounded by ErstTety, 
| though never so passion- 
ately eager as to riot or 
| draw blood. What I did was 
to buy a book called Three 
Men Discuss Relativity. 

It was a fine book. Of 
that Iam sure. I expect 
Mr. ARNOLD Bennett noted | 
it as the most remarkable | 
piece of literature of the| 
century. But it proved a} 
disappointment to me. 

The Three Men who con- | 
spired to discuss eg mage, 





ity were stated to be a 
MATHEMATICAL Puysicist, | 


a PHILOSOPHERANd an OrDI 
NARY INTELLIGENT Person. | 
From the very beginning 1 | 
| 
| 
i 


distrusted Ord. Int. Per. 
When I read a symposium | 
on a subject like Relativity 
1 am happier if one of the 
| guests is called Prerrrcr 
Nixcompoop, or Perf. Ninc., 
a fellow of the Watson 


} 

' 

calibre, of the honest bull- | 
| dog bieed. 

| My fears were only too 
| well founded. 

I do not know where 
| these three men met. The 


| book does not say. It 
cannot have been at an 
crdinary West-end club, be- 
| cause Math. Phys. was pro- 
| vided with a blackboard, on 


JOHN?” 





“COS MY HANDS KEEP ON MAKING IT BLACK.” 





| which he oceasionally wrote down very 

simple mathematical expressions, (That 
| is what he called them.) Very possibly 
if was at a night-club or oyater-bar. 
But, wherever it was, the conversation 
| after a fairly easy beginning, which lured 
| me on, very soon took a deeper and much 
|} more sinister turn. 

I find that there are many persons 
like myself who have been led to attach 
an unjustifiable importance to Relatiy- 
ity, because they supposed it to have 
something to do with railway-trains. 
Let me say once and for all that this is 
_amere blind. It is well known that you 

ean always excite the sympathy and 
goodwill of any ordinary Englishman 


_ 





be willing to walk to their work, watch- 
ing the toy-system as they went along. 
This, however, is for the future to unfold. 

What happened in the conversation 
between these three mysterious char- 
acters, Phil, M. Phiz and Ordintper, 
was that after a few simple and appar- 
ently harmless observations about Nrw- 
TON and clocks, Matt. Phiz, in order to 
prevent Ordiniper from going to sleep, 
startled him by hissing between his 
clenched teeth, ““A man standing on a 
railway platform, for example, may see 
an aeroplane flying in a straight line 
with a uniform velocity. A passenger 
in a train which is itself travelling in 
a straight line with uniform velocity 








seen a section of the new District | 





| 
} 





“WHY DO YOU KEEP PUTTING YOUR ORANGE UNDER THE TAP 








with respect to the man on the plat- 


form will find that the moticn of the | 


aeroplane with respect to the train is 
in a straight line with uniform velocity.” 

This made Ordintper quite keen. It 
would. But it did more than that. It 
completely undermined his honesty. 
Instead of saying, as Perf. Ninc. would 
have said, “1 am entirely with you in 
this matter of the train and the aero- 


toy-system and there was no real sys-| plane, but as soon as you leave that 
tem at all, the traffic problem would be; and get on to something darker I take 
immediately solved, foreverybody would! my hat and out of the club I go,” he | 


Db 


~) weakly stayed on. 


| before he was let in 
|hearing and 
isome of the most abomin- 
|able propositions that have 
iever fallen from the lips of 
|; nan, 


ior 


Thus on page 28 we 


| let their velocities be w, and 
|w, respectively, v, will not 
jin general be equal to u,, or 
iv,tou, Nor will v, +, be 
fequaltow,+u,. But | tind 
that I can choose two co- 
| eflic'ents, m, and m,such that 
| mn, + Mvy = MUN, + MMy.” 
There must have been a 
| moment of shocked silence 
|Men have been hounded 
from society for remarks no 
worse than this, and I will 
say for Ordintper tbat on 
| ecovering from his amaze- 
ment he did put up a fight. 
“Can ycu make your 
point clear,” he exclaimed 
| hotly, “‘ without using equa- 
| tions ?” 
| To which Matthew Phi 
had the audacity to reply 
“If you look at the equa- 
tions again you will find 
them perfectly easy to un- 
derstand.” 
The rebuke was_ not 
—_— entirely lost, for Phiz did 
ac\ually make a promise to behave 
more decently, and kept it to some 
extent for nearly twenty-five pages. 
After that, however (and I can only 
infer that alcoholic liquor, probably gin, 
was being supplied on the premises after 
licence hours), the cloven foot reasserted 
itself and all pretence of common mor- 
ality was thrown to the winds. 


“Then we have the following rela- 

tions,” says Matt. Phiz quietly : 

2 = BU iy =y;2 -::f=p( $) 
where 8 = —- J 


V(-2) 





and so on, but, if anything, worse, foi 


|find Phiz asserting, with 
ithe inso'ent coolness of his | 


|kind: “After the collision | 


| Notmany minuteselapsed 


agre eing to | 
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| discontent from his fellow-conspirators, \ il Ki it 

| he blurts out: “The spatio-temporal i AWA SR 

| relation represented by s is the same AMSA A\E AMY BA ADOOTATIN MAA 
for all observers who are in uniform / 
translatory motion with respect to one 
another. This invariant quantity is 
called the interval.” 

And what, you will ask, was Phil 
doing all the while? Not much. A 
kindly equable person, he seems on the 
whole to have exercised a restraining 
influence on the man Matt. Phiz and 
I should imagine that if Ordintper had 
backed him up he would have taken 
the blackboard away or broken up the 
chalk. But it was too late now. Maithew 
Phiz bad got well into his stride, and 
a few paragraphs later I closed the 
book for good. I did not even turn 
over the pages to see what happened 
at the end. But there can be little 
doubt that the building was raided by 
the police. Ord:ntper had in any case 
only himself to thank for whatever may 
have occurred, He was a wolf in sheep's 
| clothing, and I have no sympathy with 
him whatsoever. 

That is why I feel surprised that in 
New York, where of all places I should 
have imagined that the Phils. and 
Ordintpers were men of a nobler and 
_ better breed, there should have been 
| this disorderly scrimmage to wallow in 
| the orgies of Relativity. 

‘Seekers alter knowledge,” the ac- 
count continues, “rioted among cases 
of specimens and panic-stricken attend- 
ants fled for police help.” 

I could have warned them, and | 
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| a matter of three hundred words or so. 
Finally, alter a few ineffectua! mutters of 
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i | wish I had. I have seen enough of 
: | Relativity to know too well whither it 
' leads. _ Evor. 


BIRTH OF A SUBURB. 


[Lines composed by a Cockney poet on the 

| Appearance in a rural area not far from London 

| of a hoarding announcing the site of a forth- 
| coming suburban development scheme. } 
: } 
| 











The Waiter (in answer to Visitor's protest). “I¥ WE DIDN'T MAKE NO CHARGE FOR 














Approach and view with proud delight | pars, Sm, We SHOULD 'AVE EVERYBODY ’AVIN’ 'EM.” 
i Our newest suburb’s chosen site, = = =——————————————— 
| Its earliest stone as yet unlaid Next, mushroom-like before our eyes | Dustmen with hygienic drays 
' And nothing but its name displayed. “ Attractive properties ” will rise, Will tread these unfrequented ways 
| Right now—it is your final chance— | Which folk will choose as their abodes, | W here now the bittern’s mournful boom 
| Observe this pastoral expanse. Paying the charges due for roads. Sounds sadly in the gathering gloom. 
| No meiry urban din obtrudes And when the 6.15 from Town (Do bitterns haunt this favoured spot ? 
Upon its rustic solitudes ; Has set its nightly burden down I think they do, as like as not.) 
| No buses honk nor taxis hoot; The watchful wife will mark afar : C. L. M. 
| The paper-vendor’s voice is mute The homing City man’s cigar e 
When - the sunset’s tranquil glow Piercing the twilight like Fier A Hearty Apology Which Impends, 


“It is time that London had its dose of 


T "ie W Cr s.__for ¢ wn Vv . “s* ‘ . 
The curlew calls—for all I know. Regard this field, how wet and green Berlioz, and Sir Hamilton Hasty is the best 





vr f administer it.’’—Sunday Paper. 
Soon men will load with bricks and it is, Sr “espe rages BRE: ee 
drain-pipes How lacking cultural amenities, “One of the most beautiful pictures in the 
These meadows where the Icnely crane| And ponder with a grateful smile world, Botticelli’s ‘ Birth of Venice." . . .” 
pipes The fact that in a little while Daily Paper. 
’ . . ° . ‘ . r ce . a sf 
Or makes such noise as cranes see fit | Its soil will yield us richer crops We greatly prefer it to Motorboti’s 











When unmolested to emit. Of petrol-pumps and pubs and shops. |‘ Death of Venice.” | 
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AT THE PICTURES. 


‘‘Conpemyep ” (Lonpon PAvILioy). 


“Dm you or did you not give my 
wife a monkey ?” roared the infuriated 
Vidal, warden of the convict station of 
Devil's Island, addressing the attractive 
convict, Michel, and scenting a token of 
| illicit love. Yet, if there was any sinis- 
ter significance in such a gift, he should 
have known, being a fellow-country- 
man of Davpet, that it symbolises 
| the waning of passion. It was when he 


| 
J 
| 
j 
| 





H 


traction (I imagine that one welcomes 
distractions in a convict-station), where- 
as she had taken their friendship more 
seriously to heart. The husband, how- 
ever, makes no such distinction in his 
favour and, while packing his wife off 
to France, condemns Michel to solitary 





grew bored with a mistress that the | 
King of Iliyria in Les Rois en Exil| 
had the bizarre fancy of presentiog her | 
with a little Brazilian monkey (owtsti/c) 
by way of a p.p.c. card. It became a} 

popular figure of speech. ‘Au grand | 
| club on ne dit plus lacher une maitresse, | 
mais lui envoyer son ouistitt.” 

However, it is possible that Vidal, | 
| who lacked the elements of culture, did | 
| not know his Dauper. For the purposes | 
of contrast, which has to be underlined | 
| in a film, he was represented as a gross | 
fat-jowled brute. His table manners | 
were vile, and the immediate effect of | 
food upon his limited faculties of digestion | 
was audibly indicated with a dreadful | 
fidelity. No wonder that bis pretty young | 
wife, who in the glamour of courting | 
days had regarded him as the living | 
double ofthe statue of Joun THE Baptist | 
in her village square, no longer traced | 
| in him any resemblance to that saint. | 


| No wonder that she preferred the grace } 


' 


} and refinement of Michel, who after all| 





ELYSIUM ON DEVIL'S ISLAND; 

ok, THE DISTRACTIONS OF A CONVICT. 
Miss ANN HARDING. 
Mr. RONALD CoLMAN, 


| confinement. Not such a terrible punish- 


jment as it sounds, for the single cells 





LOVE'S TOKEN, 
Vidal (Mr. Depigey Dicaes) to Michel. “Dip 


You OR DID YOU NOT GIVE MY WIFI A 
MONKEY?” 


was only serving sentence for the com- 
paratively venial crime of theft. 

To do him justice, in spite of his 
compromising gift of a monkey, he had 
at first only looked upon her as a dis- 





had an airy grating that gave on the 
blue sky, permitted easy communication 


| with the next-doorneighbour and offered 


' 


facilities for commerce with corruptible 
sentries. 

3y now Michel is as thoroughly in 
| love as his nature allowed, and plans 
jare laid for him to escape and join the 
|lady at a port where her steamer will 
leall on the other side of the island. 
| Alter an exciting chase by river and 
deadly jungle he gets there and is suc- 
cessfully established in her cabin, only 
to find that the husband has been con- 
cealed on board all the time. At this 
juncture, Jacques, a loyal fellow-con- 
vict who had shared his flight (he was 
doing a life sentence for murder and so 
could afford to take risks) attacks 
Vidal. The struggle, begun on the ship, 
continues in the sea after they have 
gone overboard. He succeeds in drown- 
ing his man before being himself shot 
dead. 

And so we leave the lovers looking 
forward to ultimate reunion as soon as 
Michel's term of years (extended on 
account of his defiance of the rules) is 
worked off. That at least, as I under. 
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puspsnnnnstasbnanabinastsiasinatiads one | 
stand, was the final position on the 
first night. But your film-fan wants | 
something more solid than a vague hope 
to get his teeth into; and when | assisted 
at a subsequent exhibition there was a 
supplementary spasm of reel in which | 
we saw them, purgatory over, reunited 
in the paradise of a platform at the 
Gare d'Orléans. 

A rather good show. There was very | 
little dwelling on irrelevant details 
for purely spectacular effects. Almost 
every scene, action and word contri- 
buted something to the main issue, It 
had the merit too of varying the more 
or less static virtues of the talkie with 
the dynamic qualities of the silent film 
And the difficulty of reproducing dia- 
logue during swift movement seemed 
to have been solved. But I wish that 
directors wou!d improve on the primi- 
tive method, here constantly exploited 
of suggesting figures in motion by 
mobilising the scenery—houses, walls 
and things that make you feel uncom- 
foriable and dizzy when they cease to | 
be stationary. This device should be 
confined to occasions when you are | 
supposed to be on a train or other | 
mobile object and the optical illusion 
of moving scenery is natural. 

As Michel, Mr. Ronaup Cotman, with 
his sensitive face and his gift (so rare | 
in American films) of an English voice, 
was always a most delightful personal- | 
ity. Curiously a certain detachment 
lof manner which distinguishes hi 





» 





RECOGNITION ; 
on, THE Eyres or Love. 


from the common run of screen-lovers 
adds (so I am told), in the estimation of 
the adoring flapper, to the poignancy of 
his sex appeal. With pretty Miss Ann 
Harpine, who played Madame Vidal, 
one falls inlove at sight. Thenshespeaks 
and one is put off by her American 
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PLAYS FOR THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
“ JOURNEY'S END.” 
° accent. But soon one forgets this ear ‘Old songs fit to toast, boys, And “Twickenham Ferry,” 
§ sore and is conquered by the simple From seed-time to clover! And * Holly Bears Berry " 
; charm of her sweetness and sincerity. Like “Three Jolly Postboys” _ And “ Bonny Dundee” ; 
: Mr. Duprey Dicars, terribly nasal, And “ Fox He Jumped Over,” Sing derry down derry 
was an effective Vidal; and Mr. Louis And “ Little Red Rover,” For ‘“ Bonny Dundee” ! 
| Wotnerm, as Jacques of the brutalised Ard * Lassies on Lads” ; And oh! the old fiddler 
nose and loyal heart, was as nice & gag Peey erirs and Lads” ; The tunes that he played 
' | murderer as I ever want to mee > 3 : s18S165 a ‘ That they 'd put Tommy Viddler 
i l a SD. His elbows up-prancing For gold in the shade 
THE SING-SONG In flow and in fling, Could not be gainsaid ; 
: | oleae tNae The minutes flew dancing And the boys stood together 
i In days when Tom Tiddler Like birds on the wing And him in the middle, 
: iS Dropped gold in the Way To bow and to string; _ And shuffled shoe-leather 
i here came an old fiddler While with fingers unflagging And sang with the fiddle: 
lo candlelight gay, He stood in the middle Like birds of a feather 
| And he slaked his old clay ; And, elbows a-wagging, — They all sang together, 
And he didn t ask whether, He played the brown fiddle ; And, hey diddle diddle, 
But stood in the middle, And the lads, as unlagging What music they made! 
| And the boys altogether As elbows a-wagging, P.R.C. 
‘They sang to the fiddle, Oh, hey diddle diddle, 
Like birds of a feather What songs they did sing! es W enh FACTORIES | 
They all sang together ; ; ; ¥ HE 1WO-SHIFT SYSTEM. : 
Oh, hey diddle diddle, For he said he'd be sorry a oad Daily Paper. 
What tunes be could play! While life’s transitory Dailies and nighties, we suppose. 
Not to know “‘ Annie Laurie” - 
For it’s worth a King’s ransom And “ High Germanie,” “Guove at Wann Hove” 
(Says he) to sing handsome And that ways w ould be lonely Headline in Daily Paper. | 
Old ditties and dancesome A-wanting them, very, A few minutes with the Hoover should 
As loved by men’s dads, And “ Drink to me Only,” put that right. 
¥ 
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| on time, 


got in and sat by me. 
| had a letter. 


| I said to the boy, ‘ because that letter 's 
| for me.’ 


| to go all the way to Sloane Square, do 
| you?’ 
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THE INCORRUPTIBLE. 

We were talking of heroic boys ; boys 
of the bull-pup breed. The WasHinc- 
Ton lad, young Tei, Casabianca. 

“JT found one for myself the other 
day,” I said. 

“ Where?” 1 was asked. 

“In London,” Isaid. ‘To be exact, 
ina bus. I'll tell you all about it, sup- 
pressing nothing exce pt his name, which 
I never learned. You shall not be let 
off one syllable.” 

In spite of a total absence of elation 
I began :— 

“T was due at lunch at a Strand 
hotel at one-fifteen and was proposing 
to walk, but, having been delayed, | 
jumped into a bus at the Temple Gate. 
It was one-four, and I ought just to be 


* At Norfolk Street a messenger-boy 
In his hand he 
Without realising what | 
I was doing I glanced at the address. 
Jt was marked ‘ Urgent,’ and directed Is 
to me at my private abcd>. I had no | 
notion whose handwriting it was. 

“*Tt’s lucky you got into this bus,’ 





And | reached for it. 
“ He gave me a suspicious look and 
tightened his hold on the envelope. 
“*Tt’s addressed to me,’ I said.| 
‘That's my name and that’s where I 
live,’ and I pointed to the superscrip- 
tion. ‘ Whatanextraordinary chance!’ 
“ He edged away from me and put the 
letter in his pocket. 
“*T can save you a journey, 
‘He edged further away. 
* But really,’ I said,‘ you don’t want 


"I said. 


‘**T must take 
he replied. 

“*But not if I’m here,’ I urged. 
‘It’s addressed tome. Well, I’m me.’ 

“* How do I know ?’ he asked. 

“*T can show you,’ I said. ‘Here 
are other letters addressed to me,’ and | 
I felt in my pockets. ‘ Well,’ I added, | 
‘as a matter of fact I haven't got any.’ | 

“ An expression which on any other | 
face would have been a smile faintly | 
disfigured his. 

“But I've got my A.A. card,’ 

““* What's that?’ he asked. 

** For the motor-car association,’ I} 
said, 


it to where it says,’ 








| 


I said. 


| 


“His face became even more pain- 
fully distorted. 

“*Motor-car!’ he echoed. 
what are you doing in a bus?’ 
“This, of course, was unanswerable | 

to him. Moreover, having searched | 


rr | 
‘Then | 
j 
} 


| through my pocket-book, I found that |, 


| first time since I became 


the card had been left be hind for the| 
amember. | 


| yourself in or be let in, 
| do is to say, “ 


jand extended 


‘‘ Meanwhile we had long since passed 
my lunching-place. 

“*T suppose,’ I 
showing you a 
initials on it?’ 

“His whole attitude answered that 
questic n. 

“Could anything be more absurd ? 
And I was losing my lunch too, rather 
an important one. Of course, if the 
envelope hadn't got ‘ Urgent’ on it, | 
shouldn't have minded; I should just 
have let it go and picked it up in ‘the 
evening. But‘ Urgent’—that’s a rather 
serious word. There might be possi- 
bilities ; money even. . 

“T tried bribery. ‘When you get to 
the house,” I said, ‘and give me the 
letter you will receive a tip of sixpence. 
If you hand it to me now, having my 
word of honour that it is really I to 
whom it is addressed, I will give ycu 
| half-a-crown.’ 

“*Couldn’t do it,’ he replied firmly. 
‘We've got to deliver them where it 
says.’ 

“*Then I must 
you?’ 

*** Yes,’ he said. 

‘ Ridiculous, isn’t it?’ 

“* Yes,’ he said. 

*** And then will you give it me?’ 
‘*]f you really live there, ’ he said. 
‘How will you know ?’ I asked. 

oW ell,’ he said, ‘ you'll either let 
and all I have to 
Does this gent live here?” 
and if the answer is “ Yes” I hand the 
letter over and the thing’s done.’ 

“*And you wouldn't give it to me 
anywhere else but on my doorstep, not 
if [ provided a witness—two, three, 
four witnesses—to say I was the gent 
intended ?’ 

“*T couldn't,’ he said: 
allowed to. We’ 
wher ‘e they say.’ 

* Well, that’ s most of the story. I 
had to accompany that wretched little 


‘it’s no use 
with 


said, 
cigar-case 


go all the way with 


‘we’re not 
ve got to deliver them 


| despot to Sloane Square and then walk 


to my flat and unlock the door. 
done, I entered the hall 


This 

|, turned round 

my hand for the letter, 

which he gave me without a word. I 
| tipped him heavily and went to the 
tele ephone to apologise to my host. 


‘Then I opened the letter. It was 


a 


me to use my infl uence to get his new 








book reviewed in Punch.’ E. V. L. 
Dulcepsinhji’s s Match. 
“New ZEALAND 
First innings (K. 8. Dule2psinhji 49) . . 181 
Second ngs (Duleepsinhji, notout,33) 66 
ENGLAND ’ 
First innings (K. S. Du ee ip _ ‘or 19 
Second j gs (Duleepsinhji, nosout,33) 68" | 
Bom 


ung Paper. 


my | 


THE MAKING OF A MASTERPIECE. 
A FABLe. 


| with his Publisher over a question of 
Finnish Translation Rights; and such 
was his Choler that it was anticipated 
in Knowledgeable Circles that the 
wretched Publisher would Vanish in 
Smoke. 
thing Occurred, except that the Genius 
became suddenly Silent. Literary Week- 
lies hazarded the Opinion that 
Magic Spring had run Dry. 


the 


Glocm and Eyed all men Murderously, 
for the Unfortunate man had unwisely 
Signed a Document giving the Publisher 
the Option of the next two Works from 
his Pen. One day, however, he called 
a Trusted Friend to his Residence and 
told him with great Glee that, 


in Doing him in the Eye. 


haste to Read aloud; and after a short 
time the Trusted Friend, who had an 
Austere Intellect, went out and sought 
the Garden, because he wanted to be Sick. 


him for his Views; to which he rey 
that it was Tripe of a Nauseatingly 
Sentimental sort, and no man would so 
Demean himself as to Publish it. 

Therefore, said Jones, I have Done 
him in the Eye. 


Two months afterwards Jones grew 


Nervous Breakdown, for the Publisher 
had written announcing his Willing 
Acceptance of the New Masterpiece. 
But when the book appeared it was 
Acclaimed throughout the Whole World 
and went into Forty-Eight large Edi- 
tions, so that Jones recovered Rapidly 
and was enabled to Pay most of his 
Debts. : 


lent Friends, and frequently Dine to- 
gether in Mayfair, when they 
solemnly in Expensive Champagne to 
|the Unerring Taste of the Great Read- 
| ing Pabli f all 
|ing Public and to the Damnation of all 


drink 





jtrom an author I hardly knew asking Stinking Highbrows. 








| 

‘ 
Butchers who will not get our Custom. 

. . and those who desire to obtain fresh 

| sausages wing and other scarf pins and slides 

meat will also find them h 


land mince 
; n West-Country Paper 


Ie”? 1 
;Gauy. Adtt. 2 





| An S.0.S. for Bloomsbury. 
furnishel Studio, Kensingt 

| Let from February one year; suit two lac 
| musicians; serious people needed, full of pre- 
| cious art.” t. in Daily Paper. 


“ Large 


—Adt 


Tere was once a Literary Genius | 
| named Jones who happened to Fall Out | 


Time passed, however, and no- | 


Meanwhile Jones went about in great | 


although | 
there were no bounds to the Scurviness | 
ofthe Publisher, he, Jones, had succeeded | 


Whereupon he produced from a Sealed | 
Drawer a Manuscript, which he made 


Anon he returned, and Jones asked | 
lied | 


very ill and retired to his Bed with a | 


The Publisher and he are now Excel- 
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HOW TO COPE WITH THE BAG-SNATCHING EPIDEMIC. 


A PADLOCK ATTACHMENT— 


OR A PORCUPINE MOTIF— 


OR HEFTY RETICULE-CARRIERS ? 


OR GARTER-PURSES— 
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Artistic Piumber \shown into flooded rocm of hist 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THERE hangs about Mrs. Eprrx Wxarron’s new novel an | 
air of greatness frustrated, an air not only indigenous to its 
theme—the career of a born poet shipwrecked on a “bright” 
American environment—but to a certain extent due to 
structural defects. I wholeheartedly admire Mrs. Wuar- 
ton's refusal to be bound by precedents, her own or other | 
people’s, and she has some apt and pungent things to say | 
in the course of her story about the publisher’s proclivity 
for stock sizes; but she is an exquisite rather than a com- 
prehensive writer, and the unwonted length of her new 
| venture overtaxes its imaginative appeal. Hudson River 
| Bracketed (AprLeton) takes its name from the only native 
American style of landscape-gardening. This throve about 
1840 and ingeniously combined the Chinese and the 
Tuscan. “The Willows,” an old house of the period, not far 
from New York, becomes the spiritual home of a young 
middle- Western poet, whose Egeria is a direct descendant 
of the house, his wife a collateral. Mrs. WHarron has 
wisely refrained from making the involuntary rivalry of 
Halo Tarrant and Laura-Lou Weston the pivot of the story, 
and concentrated on the thwarting of Vance Weston’s 
destiny by democracy’s characteristic brutality towards 
the rare and disinterested. You watch the lad struggle 
clear of paternal real-estate engrossments. 
| kindles and is kindled by New York. 


His genius 
He is on the staff 











| of a promising review. Then, presto, he finds himself 
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), “An! A VERY PLEASANT INTERIOR THIS, SIR.” 


back in a world of competitive ugliness beside which the 
push and pep of Euphoria, Ill, were magnanimous. “If | 


that’s the way literature is produced,” says Ha/o, “it had 
better cease altogether.” 
contest for the “‘ Pulsifer" Prize, and other highbrow activ!- 
ties not without their English parallels, makes the impre- 
cation an unpleasantly just one. 


Miss Constance Savery calls her /orbidden Doors a novel 
and her publishers (Messrs. Harrap), confirming, add that 
it is an unusual one. Personally I do not think that nove 
is the name, since it has neither love-interest nor other 


Her creator's account of the |} 


qualifications usually required by the novel-reader. | would | 


describe it as a curiously Victorian and unusual (Messrs 


Harrap are adjectivally correct) story of a present-day | 


little boy, Patric Tenthragon. Paddy is eight and we are 
encouraged to suppose him an orphan. His “austerely 
tender” Uncle Brendon, young, squireen and bachelor, is 
Paddy's guardian. Brendon lives in a portmanteau house 
called “Thragoness” and “Other Thragoness.” ‘Other 
Thragoness ” has its own front-door, but it has also three 
indoor doors which connect it with “Thragoness.” Through 
these doors Paddy must on no pretence pass and natural 
curiosity is sternly discountenanced. So Paddy, vividly 
imaginative, makes of “Other Thragoness ” a dragon’s den 
The denizen however is his wicked but not quite unlovable 
Uncle Hugh, a young man deformed and suffering in body, 
and in brain unbalanced and fantastic. Hugh makes Paddy's 
chance acquaintance, terrifies him into disobedience about 
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the doors and for months amuses him- 

self with the child’s terror of discovery hh iy 
: Whi 

by Brendon (but surely Brendon would} | A Al" 


have discovered him at once?) and AW } 
—for Hugh is the accomplished blood-| '» /R¥ 


: . Of > | 
curdler—with his fears of other and| tA iis, 


nye ty 
eerier possibilities. I wonder if this is Th jah 
| Miss Savery’s first book; if so, it has} ¥F Pipa 








| a promise, though her characters are as 
| provokingly unreal as her plot. Never- 
| theless they are live things of their own 
| particular world—the no man’s land 
| that lies between Fiction and Fairy 
| Tale. Forbidden Doors interested me 
}and nearly made my flesh creep. 





I am quite sure that meditative essays 
on large moral principles find it harder 
to secure a hearing now than they did 
in their Jacobean heyday, and this not 
because the bulk of us are less thought- 
ful but because we are more so. When, 
for instance, I find the pensive and 
scholarly author of The King’s English 
holding forth in Baconian fashion on 
| “Toleration and Proselytism,” “Soli- 
darity and Individualism,” ‘ Oppor- 
tunism and Counsels of Perfection” 
and so on, I find two obstacles incom- 
patible with appreciation. The first is 
that, unlike Lord Verutam’s potential 
audience, I have a wide choice of coun- 
sellors to take counsel with on these 
| topics—experts, not spiritual odd-job 
;}men. The second, that even were I 
| disposed to sit under Mr. H. W. 
| Fowxer he refuses with disconcerting 
| modesty to allow me to respect his 
credentials. He is, he says, a “‘tract- 
able” moralist, “no precisian on either 
| code, the Christian's or the gentle- 
| man’s’; and his thirteen essays were | 
| written twenty-five years ago and have | 
their age’s lack of urgency. They are| 
decorative rather than structural and 
remind me of those Renascence wall- 
paintings in grisaille where heroes and 
heroic exploits, nicely adapted to the 
dimensions of a frieze or the turn of a 
cornic3, undoubtedly gain as furniture 
what they lose in humanity. Looked 
at in this light there is much pleasure 
to be derived from Some Comparative 
Values (Buackwet). Mr. Fowzer is 
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Wife. “AND WHY CAN’T YOU GIVE ME THAT FROCK?” 

Husband. “ WE 

Wife. “DON’T BE SO TIRESOME, AMBROSE, AND DU LISTEN. I SAID WHY CAN'T 
; . ast axes » > “On” 

less pliant where art is concerned than YOU GIVE ME THAT FROCK: 
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CAN’T AFFORD IT.” 











ethics, and breaks a gallant spear for 
the stylist in “ Matter and Manner.” His own style, lack- 
ing as it is in rhythm, is a rich quarry of aphorisms, and 
an “honest man’s the noblest work of God and much 
more to be relied upon than any work of man,” strikes me 
as one of the best of them. 





A mother light-hearted enough to realise that her ador- 
able little Peggy's offer to exhibit her toys before a dis- 
tinguished visitor implied the immediate production of 
a hairless Humpty-Dumpty doll exactly like the guest 
himself, seems a little out of place in a poison-and-police- 
court mystery, if indeed it is still the function of an assassin- 
ation to make one’s hard-worked blood run cold. In The 








Metal Flask (Meruven) Basti. Tomson shows in inci- 
dental touches that he knows too much about the grim 
realities of crimes of violence to care to take his ostensible 
theme very seriously, and his putting away of crabbed Miss 
Marjoribanks is as mild-mannered a murder as a publisher 
of refinement could desire, while I defy anyone to be 
seriously alarmed for the hero nobly refusing to say a word 
in his own defence. The story is as neatly fitted together 
as a first-rate cross-word puzzle, one of the kind that may 
be solved in the train without undue exertion or hope of 
reward, and the comic relief developed, just a little woodenly, 
below-stairs is on strictly Shakespearean lines. Really, with 
the exception of the veritable murderer and the speedily 
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defunct old lady herself, the writer’s people are much too sighted mother plays the part of dea ex machina, the whole 
jolly a crowd to be mised up in a tragedy which, though one | against a quite marvellous backcloth of Highland scenery, 
makes their acquaintance with pleasure and regrets the | Mr. Wats has performed a remarkable feat in making 
impossibility of forwarding their none too nimble delibera- | his gasconading hero thoroughly likeable, and the girls are | 
tions. leaves one wondering whether the loss of a thimble, | charming. The one lonely Sassenach in the book cuts, it 











say, might not have made a more congruous mystery than | must be owned, rather a sorry figure ; but I can’t help feeling 
a murder for their solution a sneaking sympathy for the poor fellow, all alone among 
——_—_____—— so many and so alarmingly articulate Celts. 
In reading Nile Gold (HeixeMann), by Joun Knirret, it is - 





well to pay particular attention to the pit-prop which breaks| Inundated as we are by a deluge of war-novels it would 
on an early page, otherwise you may be as bewildered as|be a vast pity if The Retreat (MerHUEN) were lost in the 
was Walter Beam himself by his subsequent adventures. | flood ; for here Mr. C. R. Bensteap gives us the st« ry of 
Walter was a young Egyptologist employed by a famous | the heroic Fifth Army when, hopelessly out-numbered, the 
university in explorations of which Mr. Alexander Isidore | burden of stemming the German massed attack of March, 
Bernheim, of race too obvious aia | 1918, fell upon them. Onthe 
to mention, was the financier. : a 
But he was as much dreamer 
as student, and his imagina- 
tion was in thrallto Nrrocris 
the Rosy-cheeked, queen of 
the sixth dynasty. It was 
incredible luck, therefore, 
that his diggings should have | 
brought him almost immedi- | 
ately to thatvery lady’stomb. | 
3ut, at the very moment of 
discovery, the aforementioned 
pit-prop broke, and Waite 
suddenly and _ surprisingly | 
found himself the husband of 
} an Egyptian lady of trans- | 





very night on which this at- 

tack was launched Elliot 

| Warne, a parson who had 

|done excellent service in his 

jcountry parish, but at the 

| best of times would have | 
been out of his element in 

France, joined his unit, and | 
from the moment of his} 
arrival was a hopeless and 
forlorn figure. In the retreat 
that followed, poor Warne 
was mere baggage, an encum- 
brance to those who had to 
look after him. But if he 
must be regarded as an ex- 
ceptionally unsuitable man 
in entirely exceptional con- 
ditions Mr. Brensteap has 
also drawn several portrai(s 
that I shall neither be able 
nor want to forget. Cheyn 
the one man whoreally sym- 
pathised with Warne’s suffer- 
ings; Dalgith, a boy in some 
respects, although three years | 
of war had made him a 

veteran in others; and Colonel! 

Metcalfe, are drawn with a 

skill that never falters. Ii is | 
at once a tragic and an en- 

nobling story. 





cendent loveliness. Being] 
naturally careful of his wife's 
property he proceeded to ab- | 
scond not only with the lady | 
but with the treasures which | 
| had surrounded her, and a} 
hectic flight and pursuit, | 
varied by some disturbingly 
uncanny experiences for 
Walter, were enacted along! 
\fric’s northern shore. More- 
over Bernheim cast an ac- 
quisitive eye on Ists, as Nrro- 
CRIS was called in her new | 
| avatar, and a red-headed and | 
quite modern princess ap-| 





peared on the scene to vamp 
the distraught Egyptologist. 











a hl , " . - TOW / s Schoc l (AN- 
, THE AGE-OLD EXCUSE. In Tales out of School ( 
In the end Walter awakes ; a ee ° Gus AND Ropertson, of Syd- 
| but the pit-prop had much Care-dweller. “I WON’T BE LONG, DEAR. I’VE JUST GOT ping os ee oS 
r } fe e nu TO SEE A MAN ABOUT A BRONTOSAURUS.” ney), Miss HeLen Sincrair, 
o answer for. — ts exciting : — herself a teacher of courage | 
consequences would, however, have been easier to follow | and vision, gives an illuminating account of an Australian 


had Mr. KITTEL transferred less of Walter's delirium to| State school. At times she is perhaps a little sententious, 
his own literary style. | and she certainly treats the teacher, to whom she refers as 
és 


Bee ie : Seg : “the oldest inhabitant,” as an Aunt Sally, but of her keen- 
The Small Dark Man of Mr. Maurice Watsn’s novel of | ness to make the education of her girls both interesting at 


| that name (CHamBERrs) is one Hugh Forbes, a young Irish|the moment and helpful in the future there is no doubt 

schoolmaster and distinctly a dominie with a difference,| whatsoever. To Miss Sixcriatr teaching is not a dull 

who visits a Highland laird, once his comrade-in-arms in| routine but a vital pursuit, and her book deserves attention 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, and falls in love with the| from all who are connected with primary education. Of 
Laird’s sister. There is also a blond Saxon in love with| the many stories which add humour to these pages I like 
her, and to make matters worse the Laird believes that | especially that of a child who had been taught something 
his friend's affections are set upon the red-haired damsel | c t ‘ a 


oncerning “protective colouring,” and, in answer to a 
? " S 4 £ ’ 7aru _ y } ; . °° re 

be ho ag — his own heart. Hence a very pretty | question about great jungles, wrote, ‘In jungles there are 

comedy ol cross-purposes, in the course of which all or|many wild animals. They are fierce and they are coloured 

most of the parties concerned do their bes c 


st, after the | like their surroundings, which is ver ? >AUSE ¢ 
i do ‘ s, which is very dangerous, because a 
manner of romance, to make quixotic hay [ y ° 

Py ° ¥ 
other people’s happiness; and the Laird’s 


blind and second- | dead in no time.” 








of their own and | man might go into a forest and sit down on a lion and be | 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A new type of dance floor can be 
rolled up and put away when not 
| required. Care should be taken to see 
that all dancers have been removed 
before this is done. 


The Times has yielded to its readers’ 
demands for cross-word puzz'es, but 
confidence is felt that our revered con- 
temporary will remain obdurate to en- 


treaties for a comic strip. 
* * 


The frequency with which trees in 
London streets are knocked down by 
motorists is attributed to the increase 
of jay-growing. » , 





According to the latest Fascist Party 
Order Sheet, those who still venture to 
| criticise the economic position of Italy 
| are to ke quelled by a box cn the ear if 

necessary. No zealous Blackshirt will 
| hesitate to invite friends, Romans and 
countrymen to lend him their ears for 
| this purpose. * * 

* 


A new road to the sea is to cost 
Southend forty-seven thousand pounds 

| It seems remarkably cheap for the dist- 
| ance. i 
| i 
| Performers for the ‘“‘talkies”’ are now 
said to be liable to an affection of the 
throat. Hitherto it has been supposed 


don window-boxes. Our feeling is that 
this is daring the swallow to at‘empt 
impossibilities, * 

Nine criminals out of ten, in the 
Opinion of an ex-detective-inspector, are 





A BRAILLE EDITION OF “ PUNCH.” 


Mr. Punch is pleased to announce 
that with the approval of its Propri- 
etors, Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew and 
Company, Ltd., an Edition of Punch in 
Braille is about to be issued. 

Each number will contain selections 
from the text of the previous month's 
issues of Punch, and indications will be 
given of the way in which the legends 
of pictures have been illustrated. 

The Braille Edition of Punch will be 
published on the 5th of each month, 
beginning in February, by the National 
Institute for the Blind. The price will 
be 64d. per copy, post free, or 6s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. It is hoped by Mr. 
Punch that it will give pleasure to the 
English-speaking Elind all over the 
world, 

Communications respecting the Braille 
Edition of “ Punch" must not be sent to the 
“ Punch” Office; they should be addressed 
to the National Institute for the Blind, Great 
Portiand Street, London, W.1. 











too lazy to live honestly. Yet we fail 
to visualise the cat-burglar purring be- 
side the fire. " 

a 


Reference is made to Mr. Sickert's 





that any suffering involved was con- 


|habit of altering the titles of his pic- 


This is said to be due to the fact shat 
everybody thought he was a mail-bag 
snatcher going off duty. 


A Leicestershire sportsman fired at 
a rabbit and hit a goller. He may have 
hit a rabbit after all. 
A well-known North of England 
draughts-champion is said to be a life- 
long vegetarian. So much for the theory 
that all the best draughts-players train 
on raw meat, ¢* 


“Girls are now buying dresses that 
beggar description,” says a critic. They 
often do the same for father too. 

* * 

A “No Accidents Week” is to be | 
held from the 19th to the 24th of May. | 
This is the first time there has ever 
been a close season for pedestrians. 


French husbands are now observed 
to be holding their own with their wives 
in domestic shooting affrays. They 
are growing less disposed to recognise 
the woman's traditional right to the 
last shot. ee 

a 





According to an evening paper wcmen 
rule a certain tribe of Indians in Peru. 
And that is what newspapers call 
“news. 





A retired plumber won a chess tourn- 





ament in Manchester recently. It would 





fined to members of the 
audience, 4 » 
a1 

Mr. Arnotp Bennett de- 
clares emphatically that he 
would not read Westward 
| Ho! again for a hundred 
pounds. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether a higher offer 
would be forthcoming. 


I°xperiments on sprinters 
conducted by the Pharmaco- 
logical Institute of Hamburg 
Univers.ty have shown that 
caffeine helps the runner if 
taken two or three minutes 
before a race. Coffee would 
seem to be the ideal break- 
fast beverage for those who 
have trains to catch. 


The discovery that the 











FOR 1HE 





THE BLUEJACKET WHO ASKED A HOT-TEMPERED PETTY OFFICER 
IF A FIVE YEAR3’ BATTLESHIP HOLIDAY MEANT. FIVE YEARS’ LEAVE 


CREW. 


be interesting to know how | 
long on an average he had 
to wait for his mate. 

* x 
A Daily Mail reader de- 
clares that he has a pair of 
robins nesting in his garden. 
We nowawait theannounce- 
ment that a reader of The 
Daily Express has a pair of 
robins and a ledger doing 
the same thing. 

k * 


x 

It is believed that the 
history of America which 
is to be written by Mr. 
CooLIpGE and carved in 
granite letters high enough | 
to be read for miles around | 
will be the tallest story on 
record. 


The Eastbourne Council 
having decided to tolerate 








thermal springs of Iceland 
were utilised for central heating and 
other domestic purposes in the houses 
of seven hundred years ago revives 
interest in the tradition that “the skalds 
were originally so-called from their 
practice of singing in hot baths. 
* * 


tures. He is evidently one of those 
artists who are always finding a fresh 
meaning in their creations. 


We read of a Balham man who in 
the early hours of the morning dressed 





| We read of artificial daffodils in Lon- | nearly two miles without being stopped. 


| 


himself and walked in his sleep for|modern people greet each other,” says 


bathers who walk through the streets 
in mackintoshes, it is anticipated that 
next summer things will be all quiet 
on the Eastbourne front. 


“The cocktail is oe way in which 








a writer. “Shake!” in fact. 
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THOMPSON AND BROWN. 


Nor for the first time am I driven to 
point out an amiable but entirely mis- 
leading superstition which prevails in 
the minds of our big business men. 

“The need,” says one of them, “for 
first-class men in commerce and industry 
whoare capable of earning five thousand 
pounds and ten thousand pounds in 
industry has never been greater than at 
the present time. . . . The ordinary 
school curriculum should be supple- 
mented by a specialised training tor a 
business career.” 

With all due respect to this wise and 
wealthy man I say that he is wrong. 
What is needed in commerce and 
industry, now as ever, is not men who 
are capable of earning five thousand 
pounds and ten thousand pounds a year, 
but men who are capable of spending 
it. Whenever I see big business men 
gathered together they are always spend- 
ing money, not earning it. They are 
standing about in the lounges of large 


hotels and smoking expensive cigars. | 


No amount of scientific or specialised 
training at school would have succeeded 
in giving them that opulent and self- 
confident air, On the other hand, you 
will find scientific experts, organising 
experts, men of the highest intellectual 
qualifications, sprinkled about all over 
the country who are entirely incapable 
of spending money with the right kind 
of nonchalance. Pay them a high salary 
and they would not know what to do 
with it. They would travel and improve 
their minds, or put it in a savings-bank, 
or entrust it to a business man and lose 
it all. The notion that any kind of 
specialised training at a public school 
qualifies a boy to be a good business 
man is entirely erroneous. He may dis- 
appoint all the early hopes of his parents 
by becoming a philosopher or an aviator 
or a divine. 

Even the big business men themselves 
frankly admit that personality counts 
for as much as training in the business 
world. What they mean by personality 
is the power of spending money, com- 
bined with geniality and a flair for talk- 
ing about golf and bridge. If they ask 
a young man out to lunch they don’t 
judge him by his appreciation of tech- 
That is merely a misty 
impression which they take away at 
the end. The thing that has really 
stamped itself on their minds is his 
behaviour when confronted with the 
various boxes of cigars. If he takes one 
from the most expensive box as a matter 
of course, they know that they have got 
their man. 

Kconomically, this is very sound. 


|The man who likes spending money 


| drifts into being a big business man 


- 





| almost malgré lui. If he does not hap- 
pen to have a lot of money at any par- 
ticular time he goes and borrows it 
from someone who has, explains how 
he means to spend it, and what a lot of 
trade will be created thereby, and the 
more he asks for the more he gets. 

But they don’t teach you that at the 
public schools. They haven't got any- 
one there to teach it. The staff is almost 
entirely composed of persons pointing 
out that money is the root of all evil 
or denouncing the accursed lust for gold, 
and getting very little cash for doing 
so. If any master attempted to teach 
the boys the proper qualifications for 
a business career the boys would prob- 
ably wonder, not unnaturally, why on 
earth he was there. 

The fault is largely due to speech- 
days. Then it is that the big business 
man comes down and says that he owes 
his fortune entirely to the valuable 
lessons that he learnt at school. No 
thunder-bolt falls. The platform does 
|not collapse. But if there were any 
| justice in this world these things would 
| certainly occur. There is no training so 
|much neglected at public schools as 
| training in the methcd of spending a 
salary of ten or twenty thousand pounds 
a year. And when he has got home 
again and the mists of sentiment grow 
thinner the big business man begins to 
realise it. Then he asks himself,‘ Why 
is there no technical and specialised 
training at the public schools? Why is 
there nobody training these boys how to 
give expensive lunches to each other ?” 

And the answer is, of course, that no 
training is needed. Only personality 
counts. Nothing you can do to Thomp- 
son is going to make him an expensive 
luncher. He is far too keen on football 
or Greek iambics or chemistry to do 
any real good in the world. But Brown 
has the halo of the big lunches already 
about his head. He may happen to 
take the other things in his stride, but 
he is the kind of boy who when he gets 
older must have money to spend. And 
money he is certain to have. He gets 
it by saying he wantsit. Ifa millionaire 
suggests a decent salary to him he asks 
for twice as much, and that stuns the 
millionaire. The quality in Brown that 
causes him to make this demand was 
called, when Brown was at school, 
“neck,” or some such word. When he 
grows up it is called personality. It 
spreads from the neck downwards, And, 
since all the future is dark, how is the 
millionaire to know that if he does not 
pay Brown ten thousand pounds or fifty 
thousand pounds a year he is not letting 
go of something good ? 

Remember also that Brown is right. 
He knows how to spend his salary, and 
by spending it he helps industry a lot. 




















He also knows Thompson. He knows | 
that he can employ Thompson at quite | 
a small salary to do all the work for 
him. Thompson is the kind of fellow 
who, if you give him an expensive 
cigar, lets it all come unrolled at the } 
end because, instead of thinking about 
expensive cigars, he is thinking about 
algebra or about technical ideas for re- 
volutionising industry. 

But the supply of Browns cannot be 
increased by technical training, nor, 
happily for commerce and the island of 
Cuba, can it be caused to dwindle, even 
by the curriculum of a great public 
school. 

I said all this to Brown the other 
day when he was giving me lunch at 
his club. He made no answer. He 
merely offered me a cigarette. Evor. 











| 

| 

| 

TO BOTTICELLI’S VENUS | 
at Burtieton House 

Anadyomene, 

I came to worship thee, 

To lay my humble tribute at thy 
shrine | 

Just after half-past nine. 

Thou art (in confidence between us) 

No ordinary kind of Venus, 

And long ago to thee my vows I made 

Beneath thy native sun, 

Before Time’s heavy hand was on me 
laid, 

O timeless one! 


Anadyomene, 

I caught one glimpse of thee! 

[ saw thee rising calm and fair 

Above a troubled sea of hats and hair; 

And then the insurgent throng 

Pushed me along, 

Squeezed me and almost shoved me 
willynilly 

Out into Piccadilly. 














I shall not come again ; 

Thy human train 

ls here so large, so ugly, so intent, 

So dreadfully intelligent, 

So satisfied, so lacking in repose, 

So crushing to the toes 

(Yea, goddess, it is just as well 

That thy fair feet can never leave their 
shell) ; 

And, though I love to think 

Of thee for ever wafted to the brink 

Of that peculiar shore, 

Yet shall mine eyes behold thee never- 
more. 

Thereforg farewell to thee, 

Anadyomene ! 








“Sr, OsxTH. | 

One of the most picturesque buildings in | 
this Essex village, which is some five miles | 
from Calcutta-on-Sea, is the tidal mills... .” | 
Indian Paper. | 

And Clacton -on-the- Hooghly 1s s0 | 
bracing ! 
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THE BIRD THAT DIDN'T KNOW WHERE IT WAS. 


CHANCELLOR oF THE ExcuEquer (to the goose that lays the golden eggs). “YOU'RE NOT AS 
PROLIFIC AS I HOPED. WHAT’S THE TROUBLE? ARE YOU AFRAID THAT I’M FOOL 
ENOUGH TO KILL YOU?” 

Tur Goose. “NO, I DON’T REALLY THINK YOU’RE SUCH A FOOL AS THAT; BUT THE 
GENERAL ATMOSPHERE OF UNCERTAINTY IS INIMICAL TO FECUNDITY.” 
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| to America is inquiring Englishmen ; 
| and it is the inalienable right of those 


| they land. The sooner the better, in 
_ break it is to mention the subject, and 
| ened at finding themselves all alone in a 


| jack about Prohibition. 
| other night, when we found ourselves 


| only that morning when, after shuffling 

















Small Gal (at an At Home). * 





BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. 
1V.—Prouipirion. 
Tue principal export of Great Britain 


inquiring Englishmen to inquire into 
the question of Prohibition as soon as 








fact. Later on they realise what a 

can't speak easily about it at all. 
Nowitis not often Percival has original 

ideas ; they generally seem to get fright- 


strange place. But I will say this for 
him: he has worked out a real cracker- 
It began the 


talking to a New Yorker at a clam-juice 
cocktail party. On being questioned 
the man told us quite frankly that he 
ascribed the introduction of Prohibition 
to the influence of New York air. 

“Over in England,” he explained, 
“your air is damp, wet and enervating. 
You need drink.” 

“ By Heaven, we do!” cried Percival, 
all patriotic and thirsty. 

“Here in New York our air is very 
dry and bracing and full of electricity.” 

“It is.” I said. I had noticed this 


OH, Mommy, 








THE LOND( 


s 





DO TAKE ME AWAY! THIS SEEMS TO ME 





about my bedroom carpet in slippers 
for some while, | had put out a hand 
to the bathroom door-handle. The 
result had been a crack like a whip 
and a brilliant blue spark, followed, on 
my part, by a minute's silent prayer. 

“So you see we don’t need stimu- 
lants in the same way.” 

We both nodded and took more cock- | 
tails. Ihadacherry-stone cocktail and | 
Percival had an olive-stone cocktail. 

“The air here,” concluded the New 
Yorker, as I politely ejected my cherry- 
stone behind my hand, “is like wine.” 

It was at this point that Percival 
had his idea. He almost yelped with 
excitement. He started in to tell our 
friend right away, but the fellow was 
too quick for him. He detected in 
Percival’s eye the enthusiastic look of 
the Englishman who is going to tell an 
American exactly what he thinks of 
Prohibition, and at once dri pped his 
cigarette-lighter and bent down to pick 
it up. We never saw him again. I 
think he crawled away under the sofa 
and went down the service lift. 

With the wild light of the reformer 
in his eye Percival rounded on the next 
man he saw. It was an eminent “Dry 
and Pure,” Vice-President of one of the 











Societies for Discovering New Forms 
of Vice, or something. 
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SUCH A DRE 


this Vice President, “exactly 
your Prohibition is wrong.” 

The man blenched a bit but came up 
to it bravely, After all it was in his 
line. 

“Tell me,” he said, as simply a3 a 
child. 

“The Prohibitionists are not attack- 
ing the right thing,” boomed Percival 
“The intoxicating New York air is at | 
fault, not the liquor. You must stop | 
trying to make the country dry and | 
concentrate on making the air ee 


wher 





Or, better still, let liquor alone alto- 
gether and control the consumption o! 
air. See what I mean?” 

The fellow looked nervously about, 
perceived no avenue of escape and said 
he guessed he understood. 

Percival, eyes ablaze with the crusad- 
ing spirit, hitched his finger through 
his victim's lapel and pointed out that 
what America needed was perhaps more 
drink but certainly less air. With 
proper control, he explained, the country 
might be made quite airless by 1940 
Breathing to excess would at once be | 
listed as a criminal offence. No one | 
would be allowed to carry around in | 
his chest more air than was necessary | 
to maintain existence. Transporting 
air with a high percentage of exhilara- 
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PU 
tion from a city like New York with the 
view of selling it elsewhere would also 

| have to be stopped, though it would be 
difficult to check up on motor-tyres and | 
other innocent-looking receptacles. Ob- | 
viously a large force of Federal Agents | 
would have to be employed to enforce | 
the Revised Eighteenth Amendment, 
but it couldn’t be much bigger than the | 
present army engaged in enforcing Pro- | 
hibition, or there 'd be no one left to} 
enforce it upon. | 


Of course, continued Percival, while 

1 stared vaguely at the ceiling in what 
I hoped was a loyally interested manner, | 
the usual crop of law-breakers would at 
once arise. Air-running would become | 
very profitable ; an air-fleet would hang | 
about the territorial limit; the shares| 
of the Compressed Air Cylinder Manu- | 
facturing Company Ine. would boom | 
under great buying pressure from all| 
| the “Suppression of Air” societies ; | 
‘ breathe-easies ’ would spring up at} 
the tops of all sky-scrapers ; hi-jackers 
would take your breath away... . | 
At this point I discovered that Per- | 
cival was talking directly to me. This | 
Vice-President, with more cunning than | 
a man in his position ought to have, | 
had got away. He had skilfully dis-| 
engaged his lapel from Percival’s finger | 
aud substituted mine instead. Probably | 
he had a business engagement or some- | 
thing, to go off and Discover a New| 
Form of Vice. As there was a little} 
empty space round us by then I de- | 
cided I had better take Percival home. | 
[ advised him to write his idea out and | 
submit it to Hoover. | 
Mind you, I don’t think anything | 
will come of it. A. A. 


THE RAIN-SHOWER. 
Tue cloud, an Argo sailing, 

Came plunging Argowise, 
Deep-loaded to the railing 

With silver merchandise, 
Till, blown in bright caprices, 

A Song-of-Sixpence band, 
In singing silver pieces 

Her cargo came to land. 





Away the leaping Argo 
Went riding high and free, 
And oh! her silver cargo 
Was freight for you and me— 
The silver she delivers, 
The silver that excels, 
On shields of shining rivers 
And snowdrops'’ silver bells. 
P. B.C. 
“Way Nor Sanpwicn Broapcastixa ?” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
Mr. Punch looks forward to the day 
when at lunch-time he will be able to 
| tune in to a Large Brown Farmer's 
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Enthusiast. “ NOTHIN’ LIKE A CLOSE-UP FOR MAKIN’ YOU APPRECIATE GOOD 
FOR INSTANCE, LOOK AT THAT FOR EXPRESSION—ANGUISH IN EVERY PORE.” 


ACTIN’. 




















Half-Truths in Meteorology. 
“The weather is steadily becoming cooler 
and warmer.”—Jrish Paper. 


“Many of the older hands deplored the fact 
that a great many of the old faces that they 
used to shake hands with were absent.” 

Australian Magazine. 


When the old hands shook themselves 
with the old faces, those were the good 
old days. md 





“Every inch of him was stamped on my 
brain. Even to the litt’e twitching muscle at 
the corner of his left lip.” ; 

From Magazine story. 


It is to be hoped that at least he kept a 
stiff right lip. 





Fractional Cricket. 

“M.C.C. Wis First New Zeananp Test. 
Scores—New Zealand 112 and 131, 
M.C.C., 1E81 and §} for 2.” 

Dublin Paper. 











Trajani Eclipsed. 

“In the course of the ski jumping com- 
petitions at Davos, yesterday, a record jump 
of two kilometres (nearly a mile and a quarter) 
was made, says the Central News.” 

Bristol Paper. 
This sounds to us more like balloon- 
jumping. 

“Acid Mr, Shaw’s tongue may be, but it 
conceals a heart that is both warm and kindly.” 

Weekly Paper. 
Rather an unsightly lapsus lingua, 
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| pered by the antiquated regula- 
| tions which forbade them to 


| a search-warrant 
| had the same right of entry to 
| a private house as they had to 
| a public-house, it was urged, 


| annoyance or inconvenience of 
| law-abiding members of the 
| community. 


| ter and heard the evidence of 
| several important witnesses, 
| including Mr. Egbert Wodge, 


| Chief Constable of Bootle, the 


| Records, and Mr. Macmurrain, 
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“AM ENGLISHMAN’S POLICE-STATION.” 


In the year 1940 the Licensing Com- 
mission of 1929 presented to Parliament 
its Seventeenth Interim Report. 

It will be remembered that in the 
years 1938-39 considerable scandal was 
caused by certain criminal cases arising 
out of the behaviour of citizens in pri- 
vate houses. Four cr five revolting 
murders had shocked the conscience of 
the public and indignation was ex- 
pressed at the failure of the police (in 
three cases) to apprehend the criminals. 


the inhabitants conduct themselves law- 
fully and decently; but, as one or two 
of the witnesses pointed out, » person 
in a private house, so long as he does 
not attract the attention of the police 
by an open breach of the law, is able to 
act as fe thinks fit, to eat and drink 
what he chooses and at his own time, 
to gamble, play cards, bet upon horse- 
races and swear, to read undesirable 
books and indulge in amorous conver- 
sation. This might be expected to beget 
an unwholesome and dangerous state 
of affairs: and in fact, as the witnesses 











The police authorities, in their 
defence, pointed out that all 
these murders, and indeed most 
murders, took place in private 
houses and that they were ham- 


enter a private house without 
Until they 


they could not guarantee that 
there would not be more mur- 
ders. The Chief Commissioner 
argued strongly that wider 
powers should be granted tothe 
police, though he assured the 
public that these powers would 
in no case be employed to the 


The Licensing Commission 
was requested by the Home 
Office to inquire into the mat- 


of the Office of Works, the 


Secretary to the White Life 
League, the Controller of Public 


of the Scottish Office. The 
private citizen was not repre- 
sented, since it was pointed out 
that all the gentlemen named, 


A ' DIC 








have demanded an alteration in the 
law; but one thing leads to another, 
and it is regrettably the fact that, con- 
current with the growth of these prac- 
tices, there has been an increase in 
the number of murders and crimes of 
violence in private houses. 

“For these reasons it is powerfully 
urged that police-officers in uniform 
should be granted an unconditional right 
ofentryintosuch establishments. It will 
be remembered that in the year 1930 the 
came request-was made by the police in 
respect of clubs; in our Second Interim 
~———) Report (1930) we recommended 
that that request should be 
granted, and by the Suppres- 








“On, MARY, THERE'S A DRESS-SHIRT MISSING FROM MY 
LAUNDRY, AND THEY'VE SENT BACK A PAIR OF CUFFS AND 
‘KEY’ THAT DON’T BELONG TO ME.” 
“THAT'LL BE YER DRESS-SHIRT, SIR.” 


sion of Clubs Act (1931) the law 
was altered accordingly. At 


would be an 


dignity of respectable clubs, 


tion of his home.’ 


in uniform in the smoking- 
room or library has become so 
normal an event that it passes 
without comment; 
were told by the witness Mac- 
murrain that even the occa- 
sional yisits of detectives in 
plain-clothes cause neither 


except to some of the older 
members. On the other hand 
there is no doubt that the law 
is much more strictly enforced 


used to be. 

‘The principle therefore is 
established, and the only 
question which remains is: 


If the police ought to have 








| though representing public bodies or 


societies, had homes of their own and 
might be assumed to express the opinion 
of the average citizen. 

We priot the main sections of the 


_ Report below :— 





“ We record with regret the death of 
two of our members who were prominent 
during the first seven years of our 
investigation. .. . 

“We have beenimpressed by the weight 
of evidence revealing a highly unsatis- 
factory state of affairs in the private 
homes of England and Wales and sug- 
gesting that the law relating to them 
stands in need of amendment. . . . In 
many of these establishments, no doubt, 


have told us, the liberties of the home 
have in recent years been increas- 
ingly abused. There seems to have 
grown up a popular impression that 
&@ man in his own home is entitled 
to do what he likes. We have heard, 
for example, of children’s card-parties, 
games of chance (‘ Ludo’ and a game 
called ‘Snakes and Ladders’ were 
mentioned by several witnesses), un- 
licensed and uncensored dramatic per- 
formances, the singing of subversive 
songs and the organisation of promiscu- 
ous embraces under a plant possessing 
aphrodisiac properties and known, we 
understand, by the name of ‘ mistletoe.’ 
These abuses might not by themselves 








™~ 





access to the second edition ol 
the home for the prevention or prosecu- 
tion of offences against the law, by what 
argument can they rightly be excluded 
from the first edition ? We can discover 
no such argument. Logically, indeed, 
it may be said that their powers should 
be greater in the case of the home than 
in the case of the club. In the former, 
and not in the latter, are found the chil- 
dren and young persons of the nation, 
whose minds and bodies are particularly 
endangered by undesirable characters. 
Further, we have been impressed by the 
evidence of the Licensed Victuallers and 
the proprietors of clubs, who pointed to 
the injustice of a system by which they 


are forbidden to serve liquor except | 





How far should it be extended ? | 








that time it was argued in cer- | 
tain irresponsible quarters that | 
the liability to police visitation | 
unwarrantable | 
violation of the privacy and | 


which one witness went so far | 
as to describe as ‘a second edi- | 
These fears | 
proved groundless; at most of | 
the well-known West-Endclubs | 
the appearance of a constable | 


while we | 


annoyance nor inconvenience, | 


in these institutions than it | 
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at certain hours, whilé the private citi- 
zen in his home is able to drink what 
he likes at any hour of the day or 
night. We are certainly of the opinion 
that the present law is inequitable as 
between the classes; for while the poor 
are ejected, and rightly ejected, from 
the inns and taverns at 10 o'clock or 
earlier, the rich man in his home is able 
to enjoy what we understand is called a 
‘night-cap’ as late as eleven or twelve. 

‘We therefore recommend that the 
lawful hours for the consumption of 
alcohol should be uniform for licensed 
premises, clubs and private houses ; and 
for the proper enforcement of these 
provisions it is necessary that the 
police should have the same uncon- 
ditional right of entry into each. 

“We recommend that wherever pos- 
sible the police should enter the private 
house secretly and without warning. 
In many suburban homes (where, we 
understand, the worst excesses are rife) 
it will be found that the back-door is 
left unlocked or the kitchen-window 
unlatched ; and, having effected a secret 
entry, the officer should at once make 
his way to the principal living-room 
or, if the hour is late, the bedroom of 
the inhabitant. The possibility of a 
sudden visit from the police at any 
hour of the twenty-four must have a 
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Lady in Stalls. “‘I WANT TO SEE IF THERE IS ANYONE HERE I DO NOT WANT TO SEE.” 





beneficial influence on the home in 
many ways, over and above the mere 
enforcement of the Licensing Laws. 
“The citizen will be more careful 
about his language, his treatment of 
wife and child, his choice of reading 
and recreation. One of the witnesses 
hostile to our proposals went so far as 
to quote to us what he described as an 
old proverb or principle :. ‘ An English- 
man’s home is his castle.’ These 
words did not impress us; in so far as 
they have a meaning it is one quite alien 
to modern ideas and to the principles 
of this Commission. The word castle 
suggests a feudal habit of licence, an 
autoeratic standard of conduct and a 
lawless immunity from external re- 
straint which this Commission does 
not wish to see restored to the homes 
of England. It would be more in tune 
with the ideals and practice of the pre- 
sent time to say, ‘An Englishman’s 
home is his police-station’; for there 
can be no good citizen who would not 
wish his every thought, word and deed 
in the home to be as carefully chosen 
as if he were in the presence of the 
officers of the law, and the recommen- 
dations we have made should have 
that effect. To have ‘a man in the 
house’ lends a sense of security to 
every female; how much greater her 





content when she knows that there is, | 


or may be, a policeman in the house! 
... @te., ete. Bi Pie, 








UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES. 


{The newest kind of dress material is called | 


‘* featherbash.’"} 

Wuenas in silks my Julia goes 

There's inspiration in her clothes ; 

And when she wears a velvet gown 

I sing her praise and win renown: 
But who can turn out aught but trash 
On someone dressed in featherbash ? 


When Julia lies in whitest lawn 
My aubades greet her every dawn; 
And when she’s clad in gold brocade 
I woo her with a serenade: 
But how can I| declare my “ pash”’ 
To someone dressed in featherbash ? 








“Indian Gentleman, youvg and cultured, 
desires to have experience in Bath Room 
Dancing.”—Advt. mm Indian Paper 
They tell us that the “ Loofah Lunge” 
and the “Sorbo Shrug” will both be 
widely danced this season by would-be 
bathers clamouring for admission. 

Answer TO CORRESPONDENT. — Yes, 
centenarians are admitted to Aberdeen 
theatres free of charge providing they 
are accompanied by their parents. 
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| had the same right of entry to 
| a private house as they had to 


| annoyance or inconvenience of 


| community. 
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“AN ENGLISHMAN’S POLICE-STATION.” 


In the year 1940 the Licensing Com- 
mission of 1929 presented to Parliament 
its Seventeenth Interim Report. 

It will be remembered that in the 
years 1938-39 considerable scandal was 
caused by certain criminal cases arising 
out of the behaviour of citizens in pri- 
vate houses. Four cr five revolting 
murders had shocked the conscience of 
the public and indignation was ex- 
pressed at the failure of the police (in 
three cases) to apprehend the criminals. 





the inhabitants conduct themselves law- 
fully and decently; but, as one or two 
of the witnesses pointed out, a person 
in a private house, so long as he does 
not attract the attention of the police 
by an open breach of the law, is able to 
act as he thinks fit, to eat and drink 
what he chooses and at his own time, 
to gamble, play cards, bet upon horse- 
races and swear, to read undesirable 
books and indulge in amorous conver- 
sation, This might be expected to beget 
an unwholesome and dangerous state 
of affairs: and in fact, as the witnesses 








The police authorities, in their 
defence, pointed out that all 
these murders, and indeed most 
| murders, took place in private 
| houses and that they were ham- 
| pered by the antiquated regula- 
| tions which forbade them to 
| enter a private house without 
| a search-warrant. Until they 





a public-house, it was urged, 
they could not guarantee that 
there would not be more mur- 
| ders. The Chief Commissioner 
argued strongly that wider 
powers should be granted tothe 
police, though he assured the 
public that these powers would 
in no case be employed to the 


law-abiding members of the 


The Licensing Commission 
was requested by the Home 
Office to inquire into the mat- 
ter and heard the evidence of 
several important witnesses, 
including Mr. Egbert Wodge, 
of the Office of Works, the 
Chief Constable of Bootle, the 
Secretary to the White Life 
League, the Controller of Public 
Records, and Mr. Macmurrain, 
of the Scottish Office. The 
private citizen was not repre- 
sented, since it was pointed out 
that all the gentlemen named, 








have demanded an alteration in the 
law; but one thing leads to another, 
and it is regrettably the fact that, con- 
current with the growth of these prac- 
tices, there has been an increase in 
the number of murders and crimes of 
violence in private houses. 

“For these reasons it is powerfully 
urged that police-officers in uniform 
should be grantedan unconditional right 
ofentryintosuch establishments. It will 
be remembered that in the year 1930 the 
came request was made by the police in 
respect of clubs; in our Second Interim 
————) Report (1930) we recommended 
that that request should be 
granted, and by the Suppres- 








“On, MARY, THERE'S A DRESS-SHIRT MISSING FROM MY 
LAUNDRY, AND THEY'VE SENT BACK A PAIR OF CUFFS AND 
A °‘DICKEY’ THAT DON’T BELONG TO ME.” 

“THAT'LL BE YER DRESS-SHTRT, SiR.” 


sion of Clubs Act (1931) the law 
was altered accordingly. At 


tain irresponsible quarters that 


would be an 


tion of his home.’ 


room or library has become so 
normal an event that it passes 
| without comment; 
| were told by the witness Mac- 
murrain that even the occa- 


plain-clothes cause 


except to some of the 
members. On the other hand 
there is no doubt that the law 
is much more strictly enforced 


used to be. 
established, and the only 


question which remains 1s: 
How far should it be extended? 








though representing public bodies or 
| societies, had homes of their own and 
| might be assumed to express the opinion 
| of the average citizen. 
We priot the main sections of the 
| Report below :— 

“We record with regret the death of 
two of our members who were prominent 
during the first seven years of our 
investigation. . . . f 

“We have beenimpressed by the weight 
of evidence revealing a highly unsatis- 
factory state of affairs in the private 
homes of England and Wales and sug- 
| gesting that the law relating to them 
| stands in need of amendment... . In 
| many of these establishments, no doubt, 








have told us, the liberties of the home 
have in recent years been increas- 
ingly abused. There seems to have 
grown up a popular impression that 
@ man in his own home is entitled 
to do what he likes. We have heard, 
for example, of children’s card-parties, 
games of chance (‘ Ludo’ and a game 
called ‘Snakes and Ladders’ were 
mentioned by several witnesses), un- 
licensed and uncensored dramatic per- 
formances, the singing of subversive 
songs and the organisation of promiscu- 
ous embraces under a plant possessing 
aphrodisiac properties and known, we 
understand, by the name of ‘ mistletoe,’ 
These abuses might not by themselves 














that time it was argued in cer- | 


the liability to police visitation | 
unwarrantable | 
violation of the privacy and | 
dignity of respectable clubs, | 
which one witness went so far | 
as to describe as ‘a second edi- | 
These fears 
proved groundless; at most of 
the well-known West-Endclubs | 
the appearance of a constable | 
in uniform in the smoking- | 


while we | 


sional visits of detectives in | 
neither | 
annoyance nor inconvenience, | 
older | 


in these institutions than it | 


“The principle therefore is | 


If the police ought to have | 
access to the second edition ol! | 


the home for the prevention or prosecu- | 


tion of offences against the law, by what 


argument can they rightly be excluded | 


from the first edition? We can discover 
no such argument. Logically, indeed, 
it may be said that their powers should 
be greater in the case of the home than 
in the case of the club. In the former, 
and not in the latter, are found the chil- 
dren and young persons of the nation, 
whose minds and bodies are particularly 
endangered by undesirable characters. 
Further, we have been impressed by the 
evidence of the Licensed Victuallers and 
the proprietors of clubs, who pointed to 
the injustice of a system by which they 
are forbidden to serve liquor except 



































Lady in Stalls. “I WANT TO SEE IF THERE 18 ANYONE HERE I DO NOT WANT TO SEE.” 


at certain hours, whilé the private citi- 
zen in his home is able to drink what 
he likes at any hour of the day or 
night. We are certainly of the opinion 
that the present law is inequitable as 
between the classes ; for while the poor 
| are ejected, and rightly ejected, from 
the inns and taverns at 10 o'clock or 
earlier, the rich man in his home is able 
to enjoy what we understand is called a 
‘night-cap’ as late as eleven or twelve. 

“We therefore recommend that the 
lawful hours for the consumption of 
alcohol should be uniform for licensed 
premises, clubs and private houses ; and 
for the proper enforcement of these 
provisions it is necessary that the 
police should have the same uncon- 
ditional right of entry into each. 

“We recommend that wherever pos- 
sible the police should enter the private 
house secretly and without warning. 
| In many suburban homes (where, we 
| understand, the worst excesses are rife) 
| it will be found that the back-door is 
| left unlocked or the kitchen-window 
unlatched ; and, having effected a secret 
entry, the officer should at once make 
his way to the principal living-room 
or, if the hour is late, the bedroom of 
the inhabitant. The possibility of a 
sudden visit from the police at any 
hour of the twenty-four must have a 
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beneficial influence on the home in 
many ways, over and above the mere 
enforcement of the Licensing Laws. 
“The citizen will be more careful 
about his language, his treatment of 
wife and child, his choice of reading 
and recreation. One of the witnesses 
hostile to our proposals went so far as 
to quote to us what he described as an 
old proverb or principle :. ‘An English- 
man’s home is his castle. These 
words did not impress us; in so far as 
they have a meaning it is one quite alien 
to modern ideas and to the principles 
of this Commission. The word castle 
suggests a feudal habit of licence, an 
autocratic standard of conduct and a 
lawless immunity from external re- 
straint which this Commission does 
not wish to see restored to the homes 
of England, It would be more in tune 
with the ideals and practice of the pre- 
sent time to say, ‘An Englishman's 
home is his police-station’; fcr there 
can be no good citizen who would not 
wish his every thought, word and deed 
in the home to be as carefully chosen 
as if he were in the presence of the 
officers of the law, and the recommen- 
dations we have made should have 
that effect. To have ‘a man in the 
house’ lends a sense of security to 
every female; how much greater her 





content when she knows that there is, 
or may be, a policeman in the house! | 
. . ete., ete. Ai 








UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES. 
(The newest kind of dress material is called | 
‘* featherbash.’’} i 
Wuenas in silks my Julia goes 
There's inspiration in her clothes ; 
And when she wears a velvet gown 
I sing her praise and win renown: 
But who can turn out aught but trash 
On someone dressed in featherbash ? 


When Julia lies in whitest lawn 
My aubades greet ber every dawn; 
And when she’s clad in gold brocade 
I woo her with a serenade: 
But bow can I declare my “ pash’”’ 
To someone dressed in featherbash ? 








“Indian Gentleman, young and cultured, 
desires to have experience in Bath Room 
Dancing.”—Advt. in Indian Paper 
They tell us that the “ Loofah Lunge” 
and the “Sorbo Shrug” will both be 
widely danced this season by would-be 
bathers clamouring for admission. 

ANSWER TO CoRRESPONDENT. — Yes, 
centenarians are admitted to Aberdeen | 
theatres free of charge providing they | 
are accompanied by their parents. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST CROSS-WORD. 


The Times has staggered humanity 


by deciding to publish a cross-word 


| betical perplexities. 


puzzle every day. ‘lhe moment there- 
fore seems opportune for saying a few 
more words about these pleasant little 
conundrums. 

Many of myreaders (already hardened 
solutors) may like to know something 
about the methods of manufacture. Let 
me say at once that there is no simpler 
way of qualifying for admission to a lun- 
atic asylum than to attempt to compose 
a cross-word puzzle. The beginning is 
easy, but before the end life will be seen 
stripped of its pretences, for the stark 
and ugly thing it is. Thought will 
begin to flounder in a bog of alpha- 
The weary soul 
will ery out to be delivered from its 
chains, That is why some of the words 
in the south-west and south-east corners 


of a eross-word puzzle are so queer. 


Not long ago | proposed to benefit 


| civilisation and the cause of peace by 


mapping out a cross-word puzzle on 
the Naval Disarmament Conference in 
London. For this purpose I took a fine 
white sheet of foolseap paper and cast 


| upon it a net, or grid, of squares, eleven 
| this way and eleven that way, blocking 














out a certain number with a symbolical 
and apposite design, after the following 
manner :— 





The thing in the middle, as will be at 
once perceived, is a blunted trident, and 
thetwothingsatthesidesare battleships 
—modern battleships, not so beautiful 
in line as the old-fashioned trireme, the 
long-ship of the Norsemen, or the Fight- 
ing Téméraire, but very grim and pur- 
poseful none the less. After that I 
selected a number of nautical terms 
germane to my general theme and 
strewed them in a generous manner 
about the map or chart in front of 
me, 80 as to work up the reader's excite- 
ment about disarmament and naval 
affairs. 

This was not difficult for a clever man 


| like me. The English language—so it 


seemed for a time—might have been 





equipped by Providence solely for the|foreseen. “EMU” was a difficulty. 
purpose of making cross-word puzzles |I could overcome it by saying— 


about the sea, and in a very few minutes 
I had upon my paper a pithy résumé 
of the whole situation as between the 
five principal Naval Powers :— 
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This was good—very good. A pedant 
might have cavilled at “ENMITIL,” 
but his objections would be brilliantly 
met by the clue, “Hosttlity (obs.)" 
which I proposed to give. And as for 
spelling “OCEAN” wrong way round, 
all cross-word puzzle-solutors will know 
that this was a trifling incident in the 
game, catered for in the list of defini- 
tions by some airy couplet like :— 


“ Over the Brigh'on front reversed 
Lhe waters of the sea-god burst.” 


Cross-word puzzle-solutors take a little 
thing like that in their stride. 

It was only after this that my troubles 
began. It became clear to me that the 
English language does not, as I had 
fondly hoped, automatically fit itself 
into cross-word puzzles without devia- 
tion from a projected line of argument. 
Crises arose and had to be met reso- 
lutely and turned with a statesmanlike 
skill. They became graver. They all 
but overwhelmed me. A weaker man 
than I am might never have finished 
the puzzle at all. As it was, after 
seven hours of solid thinking, it came 
out in its completed form like this :— 
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Finished, I said it was, but problems 
were presented here that I had never 


eal 

















“ On England's shores the mighty leaders 
land, 
Swift as the feathered bird that scoui 
the sand,” 


“APD,” however, was harder still. 
Whoap’d what, Idid not know. “DRY” 
of course was elementary. America 
was taking partinthe Conference. But 
“NOL” (an electrical unit reversed) de- 
manded a deal ofexplanation. Frankly, 
“NOL” baffled me. I was not dis- 
concerted, as a mere neophyte might 
have been, by “STUDYIN,” or even 
by “UD,” 
“To bring about the nation’s peace, in 

friend, 

Demands continuous labour without | 

end,” 
and | 





“* How shall the opening bloom of Peace 
Without an insect find increase / 


would do for them. 

I pass over “HALLO,” I pass ove 
“OUNCE.” I pass over “TIGER,” 
crossed by “LG.” Any clue faker could 
tackle these. I pass over “TAI (an 
amputated appanage).” But what were 
those things doing down at the bottom 
right-hand corner? In none of the 
newspaper accounts of the opening for- 
malities of the Naval Conference could 
L find any reference to almug-trees, 
and to suggest that any of the repre- 
sentatives were Famous Players seemed 
equally out of place. An allusion to 
Hrram’s Navy and Tarshish might cover 
one, but not the other. And it was 
while I was thinking of suitable verses 
to meet these awkward contingencies 
that there swam into my notice a still | 
more formidable argosy of doubt. I | 
found the word “‘ AI” four times over | 
in my puzzle. 

It is well known to the English 
reading public—in fact nothing is better | 
known—that an ai is a three-toed sloth. | 
But does one want four ais in one 
puzzle? They do not have as many at 
the Zoo. The whole puzzle was to be 
about the Disarmament Conference, and 
what would four ais with forty-eight 
toes be doing at the Disarmament Con 
ference? They would spoil it all. It 
was not as if we were talking about the 
unemployment problem. I might cir- 
cumvent him by saying— 

“This famous three-toed herbivore 

must ne'er 
By evil influence our task impair,” 





but even that, coming four times over, 
would grow monotonous. . 
% * * * * 
It was in contemp!ation of the diffi- 

















culties presented by the life, character 
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| TICKET, Sir?” 
Guest. “Season.” 


and habits of the aithat my whole project 
of presenting a really new and helpful 
cross-word puzzle to the English-speak- 
ing world eventually broke down. 
EVoe. 





Phrases which Strike us as Unfortunate. 
“Mr. —— will play Macbeth. The Society 
hopes to make an interesting announcement 
concerning Lady Macbeth at an early date.” 
Statement by the O.U.D.S. 
“ Recalling more of Scott’s works Mr. Bald- 
win said: . . . Ido not forget ‘ Sir Nigel.’” 
Daily Paper. 
Nor, we hope, the Lay of the Last 





Baskerville. 


| Hotel Attendant (to Gu st ai Wedding Recept on 





of Film-Star, 


“THE NURSERY TIMES.” 
PARENT PsycHoLoey. 
(By a Doctor's Daughter.) 

How often when a parent is cross or 
obstinate or unreasonable do you find 
children either flying into a temper and 
kicking or else meekly, if reluctantly, 
giving in to the parent’s whim? Now 
both these attitudes are fundamentally 
wrong. If we are faced with the ob- 
stinate refusal of a perfectly reasonable 
request we should not stamp our feet or 
speak crossly. This is simply meeting 
the parent on his own battleground and 





who has just been married for the fifth time). “Have you a 








can do no possible good to either party. 
On the other hand it is far from my | 
intention to advocate giving way to a 
grown-up on every occasion, The Vic- 
torian doctrine of implicit obedience is 
rightly discredited to-day; it made for 
neither the happiness of the child nor 
the welfare of the parent. 

The key to the situation is sympa- 
thetic understanding. What we have 
to realise both for our own sake and 
the sake of our parents is that psycho- 
logical processes are at work in every 
grown-up just as they are, of course, in 
children. It is not only we who have 
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Bishop's Wife (to Bishop, who has slipped on pavement). “MY DEAR, YOU REALLY CAN'T DO THIS SORT OF THING IN YOUR 
OWN DIOCESE.” 





Now and again, however, a shrewd 
diagnosis of the trouble may enable 
you to do something to bring about a 
better frame of mind in parent or 
guardian. Ever since an unfortunate 
experience of my own, when I lost a 
visit to the Zoo through a freakish 
change of mind on my father’s part 
one morning, I have kept in a drawer 
in the nursery a supply of spare collar- 
studs. 


parents, our governesses, our nurses 
have them too. The way in which the 
adult mind works is indeed a most fas- 
cinating subject, the study of which re- 
pays an intelligent child in many ways. 
For instance, it is not suflciently 
realised, I think, that mental attitudes 
are often modified by physical factors, 
such as indigestion, sluggishness of the 
liver and corns. The understanding 
child will make allowances for the 
effects of these phenomena and avoid 
attempting to get his or her own way 
when the conditions are unpropitious. 
Again it should be generally recog- 
nised that quite normal and healthy- 
minded grown-ups are often tempor- 
arily unbalanced by circumstances 
which would not affect a child. Often 
the whole outlook of a person can be 
radically altered by such apparently 
trifling incidents as the disappearance 








complexes should in general be hu- 


Parents with very strongly-marked 
| moured 


Nothing is to be gained, for 
example, by trying to resist a vigorous 
bed-time complex. The best thing is 
discreetly to seek your own room, 
leaving the parent to his or her own 
| dowiene. 


The extreme nervous and emotional 
type of parent requires careful study. 
You should always as far as possible in 
such cases try to avoid bringing about a 
crisis, as, for example, by the unsolicited 
confession of having broken a favourite 
ornament. 

The abnormally reticent parent is 
very often misunderstood. Such reti- 
cence must be recognised as a psycho- 
logical peculiarity — not necessarily 
connoting inherent unsociability—and 


loss of a collar-stud. At such times 
grown-ups will often display inconsist- 
ency aud impatience quite foreign to 
their natures, and generally the only 
thing to do is to wait until the 
temporary disturbance of mental or 
emotional equilibrium has subsided. 




















treated accordingly. Never in any cir- 


cumstances hector such a parent, but 


try to draw, to suggest, to lead, until | 


the information 
coming. 


you desire is forth- 


In conclusion, avoid arguing with 


your mother just after a domestic has | 


given notice. And avoid arguing with 
your father on most occasions, but par- 


ticularly (a) on his return from the | 


golf-links, (b) just after he has received 


a letter marked “‘O.H.M.S.,” (c) when | 
The 


his pipe is not drawing freely. 


states of mind induced by (a) and () | 


are, | am afraid, beyond your control, | 


but as regards (c) you might try keep 
ing a few pipe-cleaners in the drawet 
with the collar-studs. 








Notes for the Naval Conference. 
“The Ramillies, a battleship of 29,150 t 
was built in 1016-7 at Dalmuir at a cost o! 
£3 ,295,800."—Newcastle Paper. 
There is some talk of 
being classed as obsolete. 


this veteran 





“It is clear that the Liberal Council are : 
resolute now as they were then. ... In man) 
ways we greatly regret the continuance of the 
spit.”— Yorkshire Paper. 
Not a very nice expression to use about 
this controversy. 




















MY NEW DIMENSION. 


| Lake Professor Exxstx1n I have long 
felt the need for some new dimensions. 

Those we have are absurdly few in 
/number; everybody uses them, and 
_ naturally they are getting worn and be- 

coming ill adanted to this wonderlul 

modern age of abstract scientific dis- 
covery. 

To avoid any possibility of arousing 
| jealous passions I pursued my investi- 
| gations at right angles to Einsrern’s 

favourite line of research, and | am glad 
| to say I found a brand-new dimension 
| in a place where I feel sure the great 

scientist never thought of looking. 

My dimension is the dimension of the 
relatively - subconscious - subconscious 
I shall call him the @th dimension 
for short, because @ is a part of my 
typewriter which does not do nearly 
enough work for its living. 1 will give 
you a clear idea of him by means of a 
very simple illustration. 

I am at this moment visualising a 
delightful meadow in which are a man 
fishing, a hippopotamus, and a Baptist 
minister milkinga cow. This meadow, 
apparently so rich in varied forms of 

| life, is in no other than my @th dimen- 
sion. Actually neither the hippopota- 
mus nor the clerical gentleman are 
present in the vulgar sense of being 
there, but the angler is dreaming they 
are, and the cow is not a cow at all but 
an old horse. In other words, by rather 
cleverly incorporating, in a relative 
sense, the subconscious state of an 
imaginary angler with my own reflex 
subconsciousness, | enter without con- 
| scious effort the sphere of relatively- 
subconscious-subconsciousness which | 
have named the @th dimension, 

W hatexactly doesit mean ? Isalicence 
necessary? Will this marvellous dis- 
covery confer any practical benefit upon 
the human race? Such are among the 
many exciting questions which | can 
hear bursting from your eagerly-parted 
lips. I will try to show you how my 
discovery takes us further than any- 

thing bas ever taken us. 
| It should be obvious to everyone that 
we have only to relegate anything to a 
site in the @th dimension to perceive 
that we cannot possibly be other than 
relatively-subconsciously- subconscious 
of it. In plain words, to be relatively- 
| subconsciously-subconscious is to be 
| asleep and yet not asleep. Once you 
have grasped the extraordinary signi- 
ficance of that you will have got hold 
of it, 

Take, for example, that thing which 
| it pleases, or displeases, us to ‘call our 
| daily ‘ work.” Now my investigations 
have satisfied me that the proper scien- 
tific and mathematical place for work 
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is in the @th dimension, which means 
that, if only we knew it, we need really 
be no more than relatively subcon- 
sciously-subconscious of work. In other 
words we can quite well attend to it in 
bed. In fact, a better place than bed 
for those who are subconsciously-sub- 
conscious has yet to be discovered. 

Let us suppose, then, that we are in 
bed. All that remains to be done is to 
react towards our day's work, or to- 
wards anything else for that matter, as 
directed by our relatively-subemmscious- 
subconscious reflexes. (The italies are 
mine ; whose did you think they were? ) 

A world in bed! That in effect is 
what life in my beautiful rarefied @th 
dimension would mean. People just 
lying about with their subeonscious- 





subconscious reflexes reacting towards | 


other people's 
scious reflexes. 


subconscious - subcon- | 
So calm, so gracious. | 


For centuries man has been satisfied | 


with the dreadfully wasteful process of 


going to bed and getting up again. How | 


foolish to go on like that when by tak- 
ing a good grip of the best abstract | 
science he can just as well go to bed 
and stay there. D. C. 








“New Parkina System ts Pants. 


.... The only serious mischance of the 
day was at the Bourse, where the stockbrokers 
on their arrival at mid-day found their custom- 
ary parking places already taken up by the 
ears of the general public.”—-Daily Paper, 


They were probably left there to oes, 
up some market tips. 
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CORINTHIANS vy. MILLWALL. 


‘Tus other day I was a stranger to the 
game of Association football. To-day I 

am not quite, but very nearly. 

“You back the C’rinthians, I s'pose?” 
inquired my neighbour in the crowd that 
stood massed upon the sloping terrace 
awaiting the start of the game. 

To the best of my knowledge I had 
never seen the man before, nor he me. 

“Why do you suppose that?” | 
asked him. 

Because you 're a gent and them 's 
amateurs,” he replied rather shortly, 
removing his cap and mopping his 
brow with a red kerchief. 

Now I had set out to learn what I 
could of the game, and here was valu- 
able information at first-hand. | 











old "Ean boy!" and other observations 
similarly encouraging to the player 
addressed, in spite of the fact that he 
was on the side of the Corinthians. 
And, when that team after some twenty 
minutes scored a goal, not only did 
these three register in very certain tones 
their pleasure at the occurrence, but 
many other caps and neckcloths in the 
immediate vicinity did the same. My 
faith in my friend's knowledge of the 
game began to be shaken. 

Before the interval I came to the 
conclusion that he had been wrong on 
another point: that he had been most 
unfair to the Corinthians in saying they 
could do nothing wrong. They could 
and they did. Twice the reff gavea free 
kick to Millwall. On one occasion a 
Corinthian had stopped a hard kick 





but I think on the whole they were on 
the side of Millwall, because I distinctly 
saw two of them, on Millwall’s scoring a 


goal, lift their hands from their pockets | 


into the open air above their heads 


a mancuvre for which they must have | 


| 
| 


had urgent reasons, for it was obviously 
very difficult to accomplish—and clap 

Whose side the reff was on I cannot 
say. My friend may have been right 
when he said that he supported the 
Corinthians. But I observed that he 
made no attempt to applaud when they 
scored, and that he ran up and down 
the field with apparently equal pleasure 
in both directions. Anyway he did not 
see them win, as my friend had said he 
would. No one did. The match was 
a draw. 


It’s all very difficult. I can’t help 





gathered that I should 
support the Corinthians 
because I was a gent, 
or more accurately be- 
cause 1 wore a collar 
and a bowler; and that 
he, being a wearer of a 
cap and a neckcloth, 
favoured Millwall. 

* You're alright,” he 
said. ‘The reff’s on 
the side of the ama- 
teurs. .’E’ilsee’em win 
alright,” 

“The reff?” I asked 
dubiously. 

“That's what I said,” 
he replied. 

“] thought it was,” 
I said rather nervously. 

“The C’rinthians 
ean'tdo nothing wrong,” 
he volunteered after a 
pause; “they're ama- 
teurs,” 

To question him fur- 
ther was impossible, owing to the 
shouting of the crowd, for the players 
and a man who, | learnt later, was no 
other than the reff himself, were com- 
ing on to the ground. 1| quickly went 
over in my mind the facts I had so far 
elicited aud prepared to apply them to 
the game. ‘They were as follows :— 
| (1) That the Corinthians were ama- 
| teurs. 

(2) That those who had a prefer- 
| ence for wearing collars and bowlers 
| were on the side of the Corinthians. 
(3) That those who favoured neck- 
| cloths and caps were not. 

(4) That the reff was. 

(5) That the Corinthians could do 
| nothing wrong. 

What first puzzled me was that, when- 
ever a player of the name of Heaan got 
possession of the ball, three lusty on- 
_ lookers on my right, all dressed in caps 
_ and neckeloths, shouted loudly, “ Good 
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from an opponent at about two yards’ 
range with his hands, and on another 
one of them had apparently been too 
near the Millwall goal when he received 
the ball to give the goalkeeper a sporting 
chance. The first offence is known as 
“Hands,” or more simply “’Ands,” 
and the second as “ Horfside,” or just 
*Oriside.” I learnt this from the 
crowd, who always did their best to 
assist the reff by drawing his attention 
to these offences. But he seldom 
availed himself of their advice. 

Now there were four collared and 
bowlered spectators not far from me 
whom I watched closely to discover 
whether my friend was right on point 
Number 2. Did these gents back the 
Corinthians? I found the sympathies 
of collars and bowlers far more difficult 
to distinguish than those of caps and 
neckcloths. They do not throw their 
voices into the game like the others; 





THE CORNER,’ 
SAYS 
SAYS, 





a lot about the game; 
some of the trenchant 


the play about the con- 
testants, both those 
that played and those 


been the fruit of years 
of close application to 
the game. And yet he 
appears to have been 
wrong 
things he told me. | 
say most, for he was 
right in one; I was al- 
most forgetting it. | 
say here and now in his 
favour that I personally 
have no doubt, from 


made, that the Corinth- 
ians are amateurs. 

I hearon good author 
_ ity that the match has 
been replayed and that Millwall won. 
In that case, according to my informant, 
the caps and neckeloths will be pleased. 
But I doubt if they are. 

It’s all very difficult, C. B. 


* WELL, 
AND I SAYS, 











Mussolini the Francophil. 
. when I got out there they wer 


doing it much as the Mafia did in Corsica | 


before Mussolini cleared up the island.” 
Story m Magazine 





“* Guimpses OF HEAVEN,’ 
Every Sunday Afternoon. 
Children under 12 not admitted.” 
Chapel Notice at Brighton. 
It sounds like Licensed Premises. 





“A Pony’s REPUTATION, 
. Miss 





thinking that the man | 
who spoke to me knew | 


in most of the } 


, giving evidence, said that | 
on another occasion when she took it a bucket | 











remarks he made during | 


thatshouted, must have | 


| 





certain inquiries I have | 


of water it showed its teeth and kicked the | 


bucket.” —Sussex Paper. 


It's a horrible thing to die snarling. 





| 
| 
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A BUTYRIC ODE. 
(Dedicated with great respect to Captain 
Burvers, the racing expert of * The 
Evening News.”) 
1’ve been always sensitive by nature 
To the magic charms of nomenclature, 
But of all the names at different times 
I have woven into doggerel rhymes 


| None has caused my heart more fruitful 


flutters 


| Than the name of gallant Captain 


Butters. 


| Some extol the virtues of pomatum 


Or the relish of Peperium patum ; 


| Others write whole centuries of sonnets 


To fair ladies’ eyebrows or their 
bonnets ; 

But my pen with rapture fairly 
splutters 

At the very name of Captain Burrers. 


Some again succumb to strange enslave- 
ments, 

Cross-word puzzles, Pekes or crazy 
pavements ; 


| Stain their fingers or their hair with 


henna, 
| Or repair to Rye or Rosapenna, 
| Waxing lyrical on cleeks and putters ; 


| am moved to song by Captain 


Burrers. 
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But, to ) guard against misapprehension 

Of the purity of my intention, 

Let me state at once, and state it 
clearly, 

Very positively and sincerely, 

That my tongue in perfect reverence 
utters, 

Not in ribaldry, the name of Burrers. 


For he makes me dream of lordly dishes; 

Sauces for asparagus or fishes; 

Cows called homeward by the hapless 
Mary ; 

Breezy milkmaids churning in the dairy ; 

Patient oil-extracting coco-nutters— 

All these dreams I owe to Captain 
Borrers. 


Major Margarine and Colonel Oleo 

Stand emblazoned on Fame’s golden 
folio 

With the great inventors of machinery 

Used to-day in every stearinery ; 

But till death puts up my humble 
shutters 

I shall chant the praise of Captain 
Butrers. 


For, though far too old to run with 
beagles 

Or to join the revels at Gleneagles, 

Far too slow to cope with glib 
O’GorMAN 

Or discuss finance with Monty Norman, 














Though 1 my r vital lamp burns low and 
sputters 

Still I've strength to bless the name of 

Burrers. 





THE PETER PAN LEAGUE. 


Arrer the final matinée of Peter Pan, 
of which the author's rights have been 
given in perpetuity by Sir James Barrie 
to the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for Sick Children, Sir Gmratp pv 
Mavater inaugurated a League of the 
child-lovers of Peter Pan. Those who 
join it are asked to pledge themselves to 
some service on behalf of the children 
who come to the hospital from all over 
thecountry to becared for and made well. 

To this end the hospital directorate 
has authorised the issue of an appeal 
specially addressed to children by A. A. 
Miune and illustrated by his constant 
collaborator, Ernest SHEPARD, 

Mr. Punch, who as long as he can re- 
member has cherished the closest affee- 
tion for the Hospital for Sick Children, 
and delights to see it supported by two 
such old friends of his, would urge the 
young folk among his readers to join 
this most attractive League of Peler 
Pan. Their names should be sent in 


to THe Secretary of the Hospital in 
Great Ormond Street. 
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iS THIS THE FACE...? 
PuBLISHERS notoriously have queer 
ways of recommending their wares. In 
addition to a pathetic belief in the draw- 
| ing-power of “blurb” and the magic of 
| certain stock adjectives, such as “in- 
| timate,” “daring,” “powerful” or 
| “idyllic,” they cherish a still more pa- 
| thetic delusion that prospective readers 
| may be allured by the presentment of 
an author's features. Apart from the 
| obvious objections to such a practice 
on esthetic grounds, it is mistaken for 
other reasons. Even where a writer's 
countenance is in itself inoffensive or 
even comely, it deplorably seldom suits 
his work or conforms to the picture 
which his readers (if any) have formed 

| of him in their minds (also if any). 

I have before me as I write the Spring 
List, illustrated exclusively by photo- 
graphs of the authors, of the famous 
house of Blague and Boodle, from which 
I will select a few examples at random. 

The Solar Myth In Minoan Folk-Lore. 
By Anastasia Pottle. (An ultra-fashion- 
ably dressed young thing whose essen- 
tial plainness is emphasised rather than 
concealed by an Eton crop, lavish make- 
up and a monocle.) 











Muck-Rakes and Myrtle. Ethelred 
Edelweiss’s latest volume of powerfully 
realistic verse. (Mr. Edelweiss is pre- 
sented to our eager gaze immaculately 
got up for a day with the Quorn.) 

Among the Gonds in a Gondola. A 
hair-raising record of travel and adven- 
ture. By Lady Sapphira Sangazur. 
(A willowy and appealing figure in full 
evening dress of the fluffiest type.) 

In the Swim: A Chronicle of Fifty 
Years among the Upper Ten. By Sir 
William Smith-Smythe. (Aratherdowdy 
old gentleman, whose goatee, turn-down 
collar and faintly clerical hat irresist- 
ibly suggest a pillar of Welsh Noncon- 
formity.) 

Down a Steep Place. Av intimate ex- 
posure of modern youth by the Hon. 
Uralia Billingsgate, the well-known 
Bright Young Person. (An eminently 
respectable matron, whocould command 
a position as cook-housekeeper at sight.) 

Early Iberian Pottery. By Professor 
Wilbraham Tunk. (The Professor ap- 
pears as a ferociously dapper little man, 
whom one would expect to be more at 
home in the Cavalry Club than among 
the early Iberians.) 


Dew-Drops and Rose-Petals. Another 
posy of Miss Pomander’s fragrant song- 





lets. (Miss Pomander has a jaw like a 
battleship’s ram, a high linen collar and 
a general air of truculent masculinity. ) 

Beanfeasts and Butterflies. A collec 
tion of Peter Pendragon's inimitably 
tender and whimsical essays—a fascin- 
ating blend of Lamp and Lynp. (A 
portly and prosperous City merchant, 
sumptuously upholstered from corus- 
cating tie-pin to snow-white spats.) 

And then publishers complain that 
they hardly know where their next 
bite of caviare or sup of champagne 1s 
coming from. 








“When we went into the vestibule of the 
new Streatham Theatre people usually to be 
seen at first-nights in the West-end were say 
ing ‘ How d’ye do?’ just as if they had com 
in from Shaftesbury-avenue.” » 

Gossiper in Daily Paper 
We cannot help thinking that Streat- 
ham people would do better than that 
in Shaftesbury Avenue. 





“ Everything has been done to ensure that 
the foreign delegates to the Naval Conference 
will not teel at sea during their stay in Lon- 
don.”— Birmingham Paper. 


Yet we have an intuition that some 





well-meaning idiot is almost certain to 
allude to the ocean. 
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THE SUPPLIANT., 
Mn. MacDowar. “I TRUST THAT THESE HUMBLE CORRECTIONS MAY SECURE THE 
APPROVAL OF YOUR SERENE POTENCY.” 
Mr. Lroyp Grorcr. “WE WILL GIVE THEM OUR GRACIOUS CONSIDERATION.” 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tuesday, January 21st.—The high 
| doings in the Royal Gallery of the 
House of Lords this morning were not 
without their effect on the two Houses 
| of Parliament that resumed their legis- 
lative labours in the afternoon. The 
effect was not the same in each case, 
however. The Netson spirit, discour- 
aged elsewhere, stole into the Lords 
and inspired Lord Sanispury and his 
fellow-Conservatives to fire a couple of 
devastating salvces into the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill. 

The Commons seemed to lack entirely 
the combative exuberance that custom- 
arily marks their reunions. The Five 
Power Conference had put their nose 

| out of joint, less by the importance of 
| its deliberations than by the size of its 
audience. When the world’s con- 
gregated statesmen have been breathing 
high-minded generalities into one hun- 
| dred million ears it seems hardly worth 
while arguing about deer fences in 
Scotland, or the appointment of a joint 
industrial council to sit on the glove- 
making industry, for the benefit of a 
| handfulofunappreciativesketch-writers. 

The Lords’ assault on the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill was brief but de- 
structive. By 107 votes to 18 they 

| limited the operation of the Bill to M: arch 
| 31, 1931, and by nearly as large a 


| majority they deleted from the Bill the | 


“ genuinely seeking work ” clause. Well 
satisfied with their exhibition of genu- 
inely seeking trouble the House com- 
pleted the Committee stage of 
the Bill, 
In the Commons Sir K 1nas 
LEY Woop asked the Lorp 
Privy Sean if he had any new 
schemes for relieving unemploy- || 
ment to reveal,and Mr. A. M. || 
Samuen asked what exactly he | 
meant by “the City” in his 
“authoritative announcement 
that it would come to the help 
of industry.” Mr, Taomasprom- 
ised to reveal all at ‘‘a conven- 
| lent date.” Lady Astor wanted 
him to undertake more relief to 
female unemployment than the 
late Government had given. The 
Minister “gladly acceded to 
so modest a request.” 
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lowed ‘themselves a liberal latitude of 
discussion and ranged from a clarion 
call by Mr. Buenanan for a thirty- 





Horatio LorpD SALIsSBery (after pouring 
a broadside into the Unemployment Insurance 
bill). “ THEY MAY ABOLISH BATTLESHIPS, 
BUT THEY CANNOT DESTROY THE NELSON 
SPIRIT.” 
shillings-a-week pension for everybody 
over sixty to an appeal by Mr. Bucnan 
to “broaden our executive basis and 
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The Prime Minister, having aie F “ih : 


| intimated that for want of gen- 
| eral agreement the Coast Pro- 
tection Bill was unlikely to be 











| proceeded with—even the 
| ocean’s prerogative of entering 
| this country free has its ardent 
| champions—the House went into 
| Committee to debate a Supple- 

| mentary Estimate of the Minis- 

| try of ‘henene, Members al- TIME, 


UncLe ARTHUR HENDERSON. Pee , ‘ 
AND GENTLEMEN, IS VERY AMIABLE AND MEANS NO HARM. Mr. McE.wer’s private 
THE SLIGHT INJURY TO MY HAND OCCURRED AT FEEDING- 


BEARS WILL BE BEARS. 
“THIS ANIMAL, 


DUE TO HIS MOUTH SLIPPING.” 





bring into administrative work the right 
kind of private citizen.” 

It was really the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Ducny or Lancaster who made the 
hit of theevening. Bowing his crested 
head and taming his heart of fire, like 
the warrior in the poem, he modestly 
declared that it was too soon to regard 
the Government’s unemployment 
schemes either as a success or a failure. 
It was rather intimated by Miss Bonp 
FIELD, at a later stage, that the expen- 
rive training of men for immigration 
to Canada has been a failure because 
Canada has no jobs to offer them. 

The Collecting Charities Bill came in 
for a second instalment of its Second 
reading. The House, nowadays thor- 
oughly alive to bureaucracy’s insidious 
incursions, showed no great liking forthe 
arbitrary powers with which it invests 
the Home Office, and the Unprr-Secre- 
TARY gracefully offered to make “drastic | 
amendments” in Committee. In fair- | 
ness to the Government it should be | 
added that the Bill was drafted by a | 
Departmental Committee under the | 
Conservative Government—a relic of 
what the Germans would call Jixismus. 

Wednesday, January 22nd.—The Road 
Traffic Bill made further progress—well 
within the speed limit—through the 
Lords. Important amendments were 
accepted—notably one providing im- 
prisonment “without the op” for dis- 
qualified persons who persist in driving, 
and another giving persons charged | 
with reckless ‘driving the right to be | 
tried by a jury; but Earl Russe. | 
bravely held out against effici- 
ency tests and speed limits. 

In the Commons Mr. Hen- 
DERSON stated that since the 
resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia British travel- 
lers could now have their pass- | 
ports endorsed for that country. | 
He declined to reply to Sir} 
Kincstey Woop’s question as | 
to whether they would be able 
|| to visit Russia “without any | 
apprehension of harm coming to | 
them.” Mr. Henperson also told | 
the House that be had intimated | 
to the Russian Ambassador that 

» the Third International's mani- 

4% {esto in The Daily Worker was 

7 \ikely toimpede the improvement 

- of relations between the two coun- 

tries, but denied that this am- 
y ounted to a “stern reprimand.” 

y His manner was rather that of | 
the showman who intimates that, 
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when a bear bites the hand that | 


feeds it, the fault must be attrib- 


Lapigs Uted to clumsiness and notto vice. 


Member's motion for a Select 
Committee to consider the 
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rising earlier produced a lively dis- 
cussion, He and Mr. ee the 
whole-time politicians’ case, Captain | 
Bourne and Mr. Grirrira champion- | 
ing the cause of the part-timers. The | 
Postmaster-GeneraL for the Govern- | 
ment accepted the motion in the strong | 
belief that no Select Committee would | 


| advocate the changes suggested, and Sir | 





bombarded on Monday, 








Austen CHAMBERLAIN pointed out that | 
under them Ministers would be even 
more conspicuously absent from the} 
House than they are now. 
All manner of useful alternatives | 
were propounded, but the one frank and | 


fearless offering came from Mr. Jack|of Mr. McSuane, Labour Member for 


Jones. It mattered little to him, he | 
said, what the hours of the House were 


since he “enjoyed himself 


| possibility of the House meeting and | visions of the National Union of Rail- 
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waymen; but this sub-amendment was 
tor some reason negatived. 

In the Commons, Mr, Greenwoop 
told Captain Eprn that the « utbreak 
of psittacosis in Warwickshire had been 
called to his Depa: tment’s notice. No 
mention was made of the recent case 
of cuculosis in Nottingham 

The shadow of Mr. Remer (not to be 
confused with that other victim of all- 
red paint mania, Miss Rima) and his 
Empire Free Trade debate may be | 
troubling the CaanceL.or or THE Ex- | 
CHEQUER, otherwise he might not have | 
polished off so cavalierly the request 








Walsall, for a Select Committee 
Rationalization. Possibly, said 


on} 


Mr. ! 
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the Senate, the Secretary of State and 


the President. 


j 
j 
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| 


Mr. Sxownden acidly “welcomed” this | 
“new delicacy” of the Opposition, a | 


phrase which Sir AusTgen found “ most 
offensive.” Mr. SNowpeEN said it was 


all a mistake about Mr. Stimson dis. | 
approving of the White Paper, but | 


eventually offered to discus; the matter 
“through the usual channels "’ between 
then and Monday. 

Public business found Mr. Buxrox 
droning a request for a supplementary 
estimate of a million-and-a-quarter for 
the sugar-beet industry. Sir G. Courr- 
Hore made the heartening revelation 
that he grew sugar-beet in Sussex and 
shipped it tol pswich and did very nicely 
out of it; and Mr. MacLaren raised 


one small voice against | 





most after hours ” (what- 
ever that might mean). 
After this there was no- 
thing for it but to accept 
the motion. 

Sir Bertram Fair's 
plea for separation allow- 
ances for Nava! officers fell 
on no dissentient ears. Un- 
fortunately ateight o'clock 
it was found to be falling 
on something less than 
the requisite eighty ears, 
and that was the end of it. 
Not for nothing had Sir 
BertTram’s number on the 
balloting list been 13. 

Thursday, January 
23rd.—In vain Lord Par- 
moor declared in harsh 
and minatory accents that 
the Government had 
pinned its policy to Clause 
4 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill which their 
Lordships had so valiantly 





Their Lord- 
ships went blithely ahead and substi- 
tuted for it an amended Clause 4, moved 
by Lord Darina. 

Possibly in their zeal to smite they 
failed to give a close exam'‘nation of 
the weapon, otherwise they would have 
observed that Lord Daxrtine’s clause 
provides that a claimant shall be dis- 
qualified from benefit “if it be proved 
that he is not endeavouring to obtain 
employment.” As the philosophers 
have repeatedly told us, it is impossible 
to prove a negative, so, if the clause is 
tobestrictly construed, thedole-drawing 
idler will be better off under it than 
under the Arrorney-Genera'soriginal 
clause. 

Lord Bansury apparently took that 
view, for he proposed an amendment 
to the amendment, thereby leaving the 
wording of the clause to correspond 
exactly with that in the benefit pro- 





Mr. RemeERr (Empire Free 
COAT OR TWO OF PAINT 


said, all found its way 


pockets as rent. 


ROGER FRANCIS. 


Roger Francis 
Isn’t quick 

At History dates 
Or Arithmetic ; 

But Roger Francis 
Is awfully fond 

Of catching tiddlers 
In the pond. 


The only date 
That ever I've 











Trade 
SO LONG 


Crusader), “I DON'T ¢ 
AS Ir’s ALL Rep.” 
ifter Mr. 


SNOWDEN, the Economic Council might | 
consider the matter, his manner clearly 
indicating that what Economie Coun- 
cils think is of no great importance 
anyway. 

A lively interchange of hostilities 
occurred between Mr. SNowpen, who 
was deputising for the Prime Minister, 
and some Front Bench Conservatives 
on the subject of the debate set down 
for Monday next on Britain's proposed 
signature to the Optional Clause. Mr. 
BaLpwin thought some of the questions 
to be considered “extraordinarily deli- 
cate,” considering that the Five Power 
Conference would be sitting just round 
the corner, Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN 
pointed out in equally temperate lan- 
guage that the Government's White 
Paper on the subject of the Optional 


EpstTrin’s “ Rim 





Clause had been widely criticised in 
America, inter alios by the Chairman | 





of the Foreign Relations Committee of | 


Known him recall 
Is November five 
The only Queen 
Quite clear in his 
head 
Is Goop QuEEN ANNE 
(And he knows she’s 


dead). 


BJECT TO A 


The only table 
He can recite 
Is the one times one 
(And not always right 
He knows that pennies 
His pocket filling 
Must count to twelve 
To be worth a shilling. 
Roger Francis 
Never looks, 
If he can help it, 
Inside of books; 
Roger Francis 
Is happier far 
With a rod, a net 
And a pick 





Pancm ct Religiones. 


“Tho religious observances at St. Hilary | 


Feast were, as usual, commenced at Halaman 
ning Wesleyan Church on Saturday afternocn 
when a public tea was well patronised.” 


the subsidy, which, he | 


into the land-owners’ | 


| 
| 


Cornish Paper | 
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EOM: 


THE SPREAD OF ART CULTURE, 


REGRETTABLE AFFAIR AT AN East Enp Darts CLUB, CAUSED BY A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION ON THE RELATIVE MERITS 
OF THE UMBRIAN AND VENETIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 
































The peas and the sprouts have their hopes and their 
TO A VEGETARIAN. wart I P | 
On, keen part isan of the four-footed clan, (Though a carrot ’s more temperamental), 
Disdainer of veal and of venison, Then is 1t humane that they all should be slain 
The friend who can speak with a grunt or a squeak With the lettuco, the leek and the lentil ? 
May lift up his voice in a benison ; 
But where are the missions to ease the conditions 
Of those who are harmless and gentle, “THE MOTOR” AND MR. PUNCH. 
Whose dumb resignation escapes observat — From the reply made by the Editor of The Motor to the | 
lhe lettuce, the leek and the lentil: note published in the issue of Punch for January 8th it | 
The lass te bie Vouth is aware ol. the truth: would appear that he has allowed its intention, not too 
As he gambols and frisks in the daisies, subtle, to escape him. In that note Mr. Punch made no 
That without your support he will soon be cut pretence of apologising for his own disinterested prejudice 
ohne in favour of the rights of pedestrians ; nor did he touch upon 
And arrive in the soup, as the phrase is; The Motor’s prejudice (very natural, if not proper, in a 
But where are the questions, the sober suggestions, motor-trade paper) in favour of the rights of motorists. 
Oh! where are the warnings parental His note was merely an answer to a charge of bad taste 
To keep from their fate on an epicure's plate brought against him by that journal for having complained 
The lettuce. the leek and the lentil? of the prejudice of magisirates. And he found it inconsistent 
? that The Motor should itself, on the same page, complain of 
The veg. from his mien may appear to be green the prejudice of magistrates, and so commit the very impro- 
(So politely concealed his disgust is), priety for which it rebuked Mr. Punch , the only difference 
But know that at length he will rise in his strength | being that Mr. Punch objected to their prejudice against 
And appeal to the heavens for justice ; pedestrians an. U'he Motor to their prejudice against motor- 
If friend after friend meets a terrible end ists. This charge of inconsistency remains uvanswered, 
Which the coroner terms “accidental,” and Mr, Punch has to console himself with some fatherly 
It cannot but start a faint qualm in the heart advice, offered by T’he Motor, on the perils that attend the 
Of the lettuce, the leek and the lentil. humorous treatment of serious subjects. 
/ In concluding herewith his share of a friendly controversy, 
A meatless régime is an excellent scheme, in whose conduct he gladly acknowledges the courtesy and 
As they tell you on packet and poster, good nature of the Editor of The Motor, Mr. Punch leaves 
But think of the state o’ the little potato the matter to the impartial judgment of the readers of both 
Who finds himself next on the roster ; journals. O. 8. 
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| treatment in the life to come. 
| Mafferty I am, Mr. In- 


_ not sleep at all!’ 


| says he. ‘ The Collector 
| tells me you’ve not 
| paid in full for the year 
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sa: | **You would so,’ says I; ‘I can see it | wonder of the world there ’s not more | 
MR. MAFFERTY HAS WORDS. | in the nasty look you have on you.’ | discrepancies instead of less, for it’s | 
“T's a quare hard world,” said Mr.| “‘There’s no lie surely,’ ~says he, | distracted IT am between one year an’ 
Mafferty, ‘an’ it’s sorry I am you ‘but a discrepancy only, between your | another, an’ some endin’ in April an 
missed the fine cantankerous interview | letter of the 9th of December an’ the others at Christmas, the Way no man | 
I’m after havin’ with the Inspector of | information I'm gettin’ from your em- | can tell is it mext year he’s talkin 
| Taxes this day, Mr. Heather. ployer.’ ale _| about or the day before yesterday. | 
| Good mornin’, Mr. Inspector,’ says| ‘‘‘ Discrepancy, is it? says I, ‘an’ | Begob, I couldn't tell you how much | 
'I. *Good mornin’,’ says he. ‘What isn’t that a long word for a lie? | money I have in me pocket this day, 
name is it at all?’ ‘It’s well you; ‘‘It is not,’ says he. _an’ how would I know what I had the 
know what name it is,, says I. ‘Isn’t| ‘It is so,’ says I. ; | year before last ? q 
it yourself has sent me an insultin’| ‘Tis neither here nor there, sayshe. “«* Anny assistance I can give you—, 
letter this mornin’?’ ‘What’s the| ‘Then where the divil is it?’ says I. | says he. a 
reference number?’ says he. ‘There’s| ‘Inthe yearendin’ the 5thof April,) “‘It’s not yourself I'd be askin’ for 
no eall for references an’ numbers,’|nineteen hundred an’ twenty -seven,’ | assistance, says I, ‘an’ you after 
says I, ‘for it’s not possible anny man|says he, ‘I see your earnin’s was a) poisonin’ me mind with your low sus- | 
ipicions. Is it a burglar I'd be askin’ | 





| signin’ cheques with 


could send out éwo letters of that like | hundred pounds onl y——’ 


in one day, an’ he hopin’ for kindly 


“*Me profits,’ says I. ‘That's all 


| . . 5 ; Mage 
‘for his kind advice, an’ he stealin’ the 
It’s ' was leit after meetin’ the cruel expenses ' clothes off me back?’ 





spector, an’ may the 
angels be about your 
bed this night, tormen- 
tin’ you with harp- 
music, the way you'd 


“*T remember now,’ 


that ’s past, nor you've 
not returned your in- 








come for the year og 
come. 

**An’ how the divil | 
would I do that?’ says | 
I. ‘It’s little income | 
there'll be in the year | 
to come, I’m thinkin’, 
an’ I passin’ the days 


one band an’ fillin’ 
forms with the other. 
There’s no man livin’ 
has the time an’ energy 


: ; HERE FOR?” 
to earn an income an 














Professor. “LET ME THINK NOW. WHAT EXACTLY DID I GET IN 


“+ Tt would not,’ says 
he. 

“* Let me take your 
hand, Mr. Inspector,’ 
says I, ‘for it’s a true 
word you ‘ve spoken at 
last.’ 

“*What was your 
earnin’s,’ says he, ‘in | 
the Schedule endin’ the | 
14th of August ? ’—or | 
the like of that 

“* Kighty - seven 
pounds,’ says I, ‘an’ 
me old aunt left me a | 
canary-bird.’ 

“<«1t’s not serious 
youare,’ sayshe. ‘Can 
you prove your state- 
ment ?’ 

“*Why would I 
prove me statement?’ 
says I. ‘Let me tell 
you this, now—is it 
meself is payin’ the dole 
or not?’ 








pay the income-tax in the same year, | of me trade, Mr. Inspector. You 


{’m tellin’ you. Didn't I give you the | 
whole history of me private life only | 
two months back ?’ 

“* You did so,’ says he. ‘But that! 
was for the year endin’ April the year 


| before last.’ 


annythin’ to do with years endin’ in 


“*Tt’s not meself,’ says I, ‘ will have | 


April, for it’s not natural or dacent. | 
Either the year ends in December, 
Mr. Inspector, or I take meself off out | 
of this place.’ 

** Well,’ says he, ‘ you can have the 
— endin’ in December, if you like it | 

tter.’ 

“* Well, then,’ says I, ‘in that case, | 
I’m tellin’ you, me private life’s the! 
same to-day as it was two months back, | 
only I’ve less money than I had before, 
an’ that’s the truth.’ 








a lie, Mr. Mafferty,’ says he. 


i that | 


**] wouldn’t say you'd be tellin’ me | 


wouldn't tax a greengrocer on what 
went into the till, Mr. Inspector, an’ 
why would you treat a poor kind of a 
writin’-feller worse than a greengrocer ?’ 
“* Let you look at the instructions,’ 
says he. 
‘‘* Let you look in me eye,’ says I. 


\* Do you trust me, Mr. Inspector?’ 


“«*T do so,’ says he, * W hy would I 
not?’ 

“* Yet it’s yourself,’ says I,‘ would 
be goin’ behind me back and puttin’ 
mean questions to me employers an’ 
seekin’ discrepancies an’ the like of 
Trust, is it? Think shame of 
yourself, Mr. Inspector. You've des- 
troyed me faith in the goodness of man.’ 

“* Under Schedule D—,’ says he. 

_“*Away with your schedules and 
discrepancies!" says I. ‘It’s not 
schedules I’m needin’ but a little 
charity an’ lovin’-kindness. It’s the 





«It is so, God help 
you, says he. ‘An’ meself also.’ 

“* An’ hasn’t the Government made 
a great Act to say there’s no call for 
anny man to prove he’s genuinely 
seekin’ employment, an’ he seekin’ the 
do'e?’ 

“* It has so surely,’ says he. 

“« Well,’ says I, ‘if there's no ques- 
tions asked of a man receivin’ the money 
it’s a quare hard thing there'd be all 
them questions asked of the man is pro- 
vidin’ the money. Will you tell that 
to the Government the next time you'd 
meet them, an’ you lunchin’ at the 
club?’ 

“*T will that,’ says he. 

** An’ will you tell the Government | 
there’s no call for dacent hard-workin’ | 
men to be payin’ four shillin’s in the 
pound an’ more on the poor small | 
earnin’s they have, while them that | 
wins great money on the horse-races 


pays nothin’ at all, an’ they workin’ 
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| three days in the week only, or 
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Liitle Girl. “*WuHat’s THAT?” 


Girl. “ ARE THEY ALL LIKE THAT?” 
Girl. “Ou, I ALWAYS THOUGHT TIGERS HAD STOMACHS.” 











Small Host (Anglo-Indian). “ TIGER, SILLY. 
Host. “ YES, OF COURSE,” 








maybe 
four?’ 
“*T will not,’ says he, ‘for it 
evant.’ 
“*Tt is not,’ says I; ‘it’s a discrep- 
ancy itself. I know a man won filty 
thousand pounds this livin’ year in a 


’s irrel- 


| sweepstake, an’ it free of the taxes; 


but if meself earns eightpence by the 


| sweat of me brow, it’s four shillin’s in 


the pound you'll be wantin’ out of it, 


| not countin’ the great tax I pay on the 


| whisky. 


Isn’t it a hard thing now the 
whisky would be cheaper in Jamaica 


| than it is in this town, by reason of the 


taxes, an’ it the same whisky, sent out 
from Scotland, four thousand miles 


| away, no less?’ 





“*Tt’s a hard thing, truly,’ says he; 
‘but what was your earnin’s on the 
4th of January?’ 

“*Tet you tell your Government,’ 
says I, ‘they're turning England into 
a kind of Ireland, settin’ dacent people 
agin the Government with their dirty 
taxes an’ pryin’ behaviour, the way in 
a short time, I’m thinkin’, there’s no 
man will think shame to be deceivin’ 








WE'VE GOT LOTS OF ’EM IN INDIA.” 








the Government or not payin’ at all. 
[t’s a quare difficult thing to make an 
Englishman dishonest or stir up the 
sufferin’ middle classes, but, begob, the 
taxes have nearly done it. In a short 
while, I wouldn’t wonder, you'll have 
them standin’ up together an’ saying 
“T'll pay no more, Mr. Government, 
bad luck to you!”’’ 

‘«* Will you send the Collector another 
small instalment?’ says he, very meek 
an’ mild. 

“*T will not,’ says I, ‘for I’d have 
to borrow from the Bank to do it, an’ 
there ’s no sense in that, surely.’ 

«“* You'll go to prison,’ says he. 

“*Maybe I will,’ says I, ‘but I'll 
bring down the Government with me 
great speeches an’ letters to the papers.’ 

«Will you fill up your new form?’ 
says he. 

“* How would I do that,’ says I, 
‘an’ me poor brain burstin’ with indig- 
nation an’ schedules an’ the like? But 
I met a big feller yesterday, is one of 
them agents for understandin’ the in- 
come-tax an’ protectin’ the rights of 
the people agin the greed of the Goyern- 





ment. It’s a quare strange thing, I’m 
thinkin’, a man would have to pay 
money to another man to help him 
pay his taxes no more; but that’s the 
way of it. I'll give your forms an’ 
schedules to him, for they cumber me 
small house an’ spoil the beauty of the 
mornin’ like the waste-paper you ’il see 
in the parks the mornin’ after a public 
holiday. It’s a big feller he is, the 
like of a boxer; indeed, it’s a champion 
boxer he was in the time past. Good 
mornin’, Mr. Inspector.’ 

“* You've wasted me time,’ says he, 

“«That’s fine, says I.” A.P. HL. 








Lowering the School Age. 
“They are taking their eldest son, who has 
been at Eton and will be 1 this summer.” 
Daily Paper. 


Awards of which Mr. Punch Approves. 

“Mrs. ZZ, Y. ——, well-known artistic 

photographer, has had amongst her patrons 

many statemens and celebrities of the world, 

and in 1911 she was awarded a good meal for 

her excellent work.”—Shanghai Paper. 

After nineteen years she must long for 

further recognition of this kind. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tue Waite Assecar” (PLAYHouse). 

Ovurposts-or-Emprre plays, which are 
alwayscropping up,don’t generally raise 
high expectations in the experienced. 
|The heroes are usually so bold and 
| strong; the heroines so cretinous ; the 
military, political or prospecting chatter 
so elementary. The White Assegat, by 
| Aruan Kuve, is of a different and better 
brand altogether, Some very unreason- 
| able things happen, and the heroine is 
| certainly profoundly unsatisfactory, but 
the author retains our respect through 
it all and achieves a ieally moving 
effect. In a house full of heroic invalids 
the cough, that worst menace to the 
players and the play, was entirely sub- 
dued as the action drew 
to its climax. It must 
| be said at once that Mr. 


Goprrey TEARLE’S ren- 
' 
' 








dering of the character 
| of Hardress Mackenzie, 
, the Native Commis- 
| sioner of the M’soi Ter- 
ritory (Africa), is one 
| of the very best things 
thatadmirable but often 
scurvily-served actor has 
| done. You could believe 
in this high - minded, 
| sympatheticandshrewd 
protectorof the natives; 
believe in their awed 
belief in him as father, 
counsellor, judge, almost 
| tribal god; believe or 
almost believe in the 
| struggle going on be- 
| tween his supreme sense 
| of duty and the claims 

of his bored, exigent and 
| self-dramatising wife— 

though on reflection I 

think that may be going too far. The 

temptation to persuade a devoted M'soi 
| spearsman to drive a white assegai into 
this tiresome lady's breast would, I 
think, in all the circumstances have 
been overwhelming. 

Hardress Mackenzie was the third of 
his line to administer this territory ; 
he was also shaping his young son to 
succeed him. There could be no other 
possible career for a Mackenzie so long 
as the faith of the M'soi (and, perhaps 
we may add, the complaisance of the 
Colonial Office in regard to hereditary 


Hardress Mackenzie had other views. 
She had had eleven years of M’soi life 
(you pronounce it Msoy, not Macsoy, as 
you might suppose) and she was deter- 
mined to prevail upon her husband by 
every artifice known to the conscience- 
less female fighting for her own hand to 

resign and go and p'ay golf and potter 





YX 


~~ 


. 





Machado . 
Hardress Mackenzie 


administratorships) ecntinued. But Mrs. | 





about and cultivate his garden in com- 
fortable Surbiton. The natives, in that 
peculiar way natives on, and sometimes, 
I believe, off, the stage have, knew all 
about this. A white assegai burtles 
through the air and sticks quivering in 
the stoep of the Residency. Being inter- 
preted, this means “The King grows 
old.” An exceeding voluble M’soi, Jn- 
yoga, lion-hunter and modernist with- 
out belief in the Mackenzie legend, em- 
broiders this text in a conversation with 
M Buru, the Mackenzie's loyal boy, and 
gets nearly throttled for his pains, _ 
Meanwhile Hardress gives in to his 
wife, honest men in family council being 
no match for dishonest women. (Ob, 
yes, and vice versd, no doubt!) He will 
follow her to England as soon as this 





“WHERE DID THAT ONE COME FROM?” 
Mr. WILLIAM HEILBRONN. 
Mr. GODFREY TEARLE. 


little trouble—some queer activities of 
the M’suto over the border—is settled, 
and send in his resignation. And their 
boy shall go at once from his school in 
Capetown. That is the end of the 
Mackenzie saga, unless young Nicholas 
of the clan, a cousin, brave, honourable 
but distressingly simple, can be palmed 
off on wise old Machado, the Chief 
Paramount, and the already unhappy 
and disgruntled M’soi, as his successor. 

And then happens a tragedy, intro- 
duced rather arbitrarily by the author 
and therefore rather failing of its effect. 
Mrs. Hardress, having persistently neg- 
lected all the duties of a Commissioner's 
lady, has successfully avoided galling 
on that good fellow Giles the station- 
master's young Cockney wife, who 
comes down to breakfast in déshabille, 
as she was wont to do in Clapham. 
You can't do this kind of thing in M’soi- 
land, as old Tante Anna, the Boer, told 








her—but too late; and the telling should 


| 


have been done by the great lady at the | 


Residency. So that when Giles is 
away the M’suto boy Charlie attempts 
violence upon her and is shot out of 
hand by Giles, suddenly returning, 
and old Van den Bergh, Tante Anna’s 
husband. 

This is the spark that lights the 
gunpowder. 
in the stoep. 


border. The M’sutoi demand a thou- 


Another assegai quivers | 
There is war play on the | 





| 
i 
| 
| 


sand head of cattle by way of compen. | 


sation. 
guns, 


Young Nicholas brings up his 


Hardress—Mis. Hardress has | 


flounced off to Europe—goes to a | 
palaver and knocks the heads of the two | 
armies together—but gets a poisoned | 


assegai in the calf from the lion-hunter. 


Machado, the old! 
chief, has the antidote. | 


He will give it if the 
great white chief, his 
father and friend, 


his woman and remain 
to complete the work of 
his great forbears. But 
Hardress, in the cleft 
stick of love-and-duty, 
choosesthe simpler way 
out. He will let the 
poison do its work and 
leave the succession to 
young Nick, who has 
done good work these 
last few hours. The great 
man dies. Machado 
stabs himself and dies 
at his master’s feet. 
Nicholas is acclaimed. 
A little unusual and his- 
trionic all this, perhaps. 
But we took it breath- 
lessly and coughlessly ; 
and that’s what the 
author wanted—and for that deserves 
the highest credit. 

A credit shared, of course, with Mr. 


chooses to throw away | 


Goprrey TEarLeE—Hardress died plau- | 


sibly and movingly, as he had lived; 
with Mr. Winn1am Hempronyn, who 
gave us finely the noble savage, Machado, 
his dignity and sagacity unspoilt by bis 
childlike faith and devotion; with Miss 
Marianne CaLpwe tt, whose delightful 
study of old Tante Anna was a brilliant 
piece of work ; with Miss Payiuis SHanp, 
whose portrait of a lady of Clapham in 
pathetically inappropriate surroundings 
pleased the house mightily. Miss Darune 
Hxarp’s quietly etlective Jenny, and 
Mr. Erxest Tuesicer’s old tippling 
Scottish doctor, her uncle, were both 
sound studies—Mr. THesicEr’s better, 
because subtler, in retrospect than it 


seemed at the time, which I hope is a 
compliment, the back-hander flicking | 


the critic, not the player. Miss Minnie 





} 








me 





ee ee 








| music by Messrs. H. B. Hepiey 
| and Harry Acres, though that, 





| chased mustard.coloured exceed- 
ingly-temperamental motor-car. 
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BuaGpEN couldn’t do much with -the 
elaborately tiresome Mrs. Hardress—a 


failure, I think, chiefly of the author. 


The White Assegai is by far the best 


effort in this kind that I re- 
member to have seen. >a 


, 


“Darina, I Love You’ 
(Gatrry). 

Mr. Lapp1e Crirr’s presenta- 
tion may be commended to godly 
and ungodly, superior and stan- 
dard, alike. The plot is even 
more imbecile than most of its 
sort; but it is not a penny the 
worse for it. It depends for 
its success not mainly upon 
the book by Messrs. Srantey 
BrichTMaN and Artuur Riapy, 
though that willserve; or onthe 


if more than a little reminiscent, 
is cheery and tuneful: but on the 
personality and method of Mr. 
GEORGE CLARKE, who not so long 
ago was brightening the halls 
with the vagaries of a hire-pur- 


He has brought his car into 
this show—wisely, I think; and 
equally wisely hasn’t brought it 
in too iar. But he has done much 


more than that. and as the A DANCE WITH PLENTY OF KICK IN IT, 
hanna t iia hho will maken Ve. Bertie Bundy. . . . Mr. Gores CLARKE. 
@PPY imbecile he will make Mr Jennings . . . « « MR. CHARLES Paton. 


Lestir Henson look to his long- 
worn laurels. One turn, the 
Rhapsody dance—a whole ballet in minia- 
ture—was a genuine invention, an excel- 
lent idea brilliantly carried out, and the 
house, which always knows when there 


| isa really first-class piece of work going, 


; acclaimed it lustily. 


| poser of rhapsodies. 


We may often 
greet second-class turns with excess of 
zeal, but we don’t make mistakes about 
the very best. 

Jertie Bundy (Mr. Grorcr CLARKE) 
was drummer in Hugo Baritz’s dance- 
band, and in spare moments, of which 
we had no glimpse (he was too busy 
being an ass for our delight), was a com- 
He had a wile 


| (Miss Wyn Ricumonp) with a complex 


(alleged). 


She was apt to throw her 


| arms round any personable stranger, 


and only returned te her senses and her 


| husband if the stranger uttered the 
| incantation, “Darling, I love you! 


| vester ( 


It was a phrase and gesture liable to 
misinterpretation, and little Peggy Sy!- 
iss Vera LENNOX), engaged to 


| the Honourable Bobby Darrell (Mr. 


Haronp Frencn), promptly misunder- 
stood it near the end of Act I. and 
learnt its true interpretation towards 
the end of Act II. in the traditional 
manner. 

Bertie was also induced to imperson- 





jate the Earl of Fawcett, but there was | 


not much liveliness to he extracted | 
from this unnecessary invention. 
The fun came, as I have indicated, | 





Dougal McHaig . . . MR. Nem McKay. 


from the antics of the fatuous Bertie, 
aided and abetted by the saxophonist, 
Dougal(Mr.New McKay). Mr. McKay 
is a step-dancer of unusually brilliant 





~_ 
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Mr. Geonce CLARKE (illustrating a discourse 
with sample from the chorus). “ ONE OF THE 
BEARDS THAT MADE ENGLAND WHAT SHE 
WAS THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY.” 





technique and agility and has also 
invented several quite unlikely and 
exceedingly diverting ways of progress- 
ing across the floor of the stage; and 
some incredible handsprings. 
To see the wrangle bet ween these 
two and the Sylvesters’ butler 
converting itself intoa triangular 
kicking-match brought pain to 
thediaphragm. Mr, Cuarks has 
also a sufficiently tuneful voice of 
eccentric quality and a clear in- 
tonation which makes his songs 
carry. His song of Beards, on 
the theme that what made the 
Victorians what they were in 
peace and war and sport was 
the character of their facial 
trimmings, and the lecture | 
which followed it, were both | 
good fooling. 

Miss Wyn Ricumonp, singing | 
with spiris and dancing with | 
verveand grace, hasa personality | 
which helps this kind of show | 





greatly. Miss Exua Logan, per- 
haps unwisely, confined herself 
todoing what her countrywomen 
have so often done as energetic- 
ally and as competently. Every- | 
body liked Mr. Tom Suaue’s non- | 
senseas Bill Barnacie,anoldsalt. | 

The young ladies of the Chorus | 
were masked with long formless 
screens of chiffon, ninon or what- 
not, and, if womenare going to put 
up with this sort of thing with- 
out a fight, then what on earth’s 
the meaning of political emancipation 
or the value of the vote? I should like 
to praise by name the entirely graceful 
young lady who did her slow rocking 
cart-wheel almost too embarrassingly 
(possibly by way of protest), but the 
programme gives her no credit for the 
affair. 

“Can’t You See I’m in Love, Lovely 
Lady "—sung by Miss Vera Lennox 
and Mr. Haroup French—was perhaps 
the most effective of the sentimental, | 
and “Faster,” with its swift pattering 
dance accompaniment, the best of the 
spirited, numbers. But Mr. Ggorer 
Crarke’s dance of the Rhapsody was 
not only good nonsense and excellent 
invention but superb artistry. And I 
again reverently raise my hat to him. 
The appearance of a new comedian of 
parts in musical comedy is not a thing 
to be passed over lightly, 





Fleeting Glimpses of the Obvious, 


“The moment is approaching when Mr. 
MacDonald's work for disarmament either will 
or else will not reach the stage of fruition . . .” 

Evening Paper Leader, 





8 of con- 
aper. 


“ Breweries are again showing si 
siderable absorption.” —Financial 


It must be the mild weather. 
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I sovenr a joke that never yet 
Had seen the light; I groaned and 
swore ; : 
I rolled my eyes ; my locks of jet 
In handfuls from my scalp I tore ; 
Till Phoebus whispered, “‘ Seek no more, 
No more the hopeless quest pursue ” 
(And tweaked my tingling ear full sore) ; 
“To someone every joke is new.” 


What boots the brow besprent with 
sweat, 
The frenzied pacing of the floor, 
The fume, the fever and the fret ? 
Let this reflection peace restore : 
That, though with age your jests are 
hoar 
And round the edges slightly blue, 
There's someone whom they will not 
bore— 
To someone every joke is new. 


The venerable quirks that set 
Sumerian tables in a roar; 
The quips that soothed old Noan’s 
regret 
At failing to descry the shore ; 
| The puns so popular of yore; 
The tales of Scotsman and of Jew; 
“ There ain't agoing to be no core "— 
To someone every joke is new. 





| 

L'EeNvol! 

(Au Redacteur-en-chey). 

Sire, do not show the bard the door 
Or greet his proffered jests with 

“Pooh!” 
| Though you have heard them all before, 
To someone every joke is new. 








THE HAT-RACE. 


Margery stood gazing raptly into the 
| hat-shop window. I stood by looking 
| alternately at Margery and at my watch. 
| “We haven't too much time, you 

know,” I expostulated mildly. 

Margery made no reply. I pinched 
herarm. She turned abstractedly. 

“Tell me,” I said firmly—“are you 
| merely shop-window-gazing or is it your 
| intention to penetrate within and buy a 
hat? Because, if you mean to buy one, 
then we'd better ring up your aunt and 
ask her whether she'd mind very much 
if we came to dinner instead of lunch.” 

Margery looked down her nose at me. 
| J] can buy a hat,” said she stiffly, 
| “as quickly as you can.” ; 

“ My dear girl,” I said with a smile 
of masculine superiority, “it doesn’t 
take me more than three minutes to buy 
a hat.” 

Margery gave me a chilly look, and 
then a sudden purposeful gleam came 
to her eyes. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” said 
she. ‘You badly need a new hat your- 
self. That atrocity you are wearing 








now is impossibly old. There's a hat- 
ter’s across the road. You go there and 
buy yourself a hat and I'll go in here 
and get myself one. We'll meet here. 
And the one who takes most time pays 
both bills. I'll wait till you get across 
the road before I go in.” 

“Tt's a bet,” I said rashly. 

We shook hands solemnly. Then I 
lifted my old hat to her and crossed the 
road. Arrived at the hatter’s door, I 
turned and waved my hand. Margery 
waved back. I dashed inside. 

Within the gloomy interior of the 
shop stood a languid-looking man doing 
nothing. I bore down epon him. 

“T want a hat,” I panted. 

The languid-looking man surveyed 
me coolly, his glance finally coming to 
rest upon my hat. 

“You do,” he agreed with unneces- 
sary emphasis. “And I’m sure you'll 
get quite adecent one here. Personally, 
I never go anywhere else.” 

I stammered an apology and turned 
away, glowing hotly about the ears. 
And then a small man appeared and 
stood inquiringly before me. 

“Are you a hatter?” I asked cauti- 
ously. 

“Yes, Sir,” said the small man, smil- 
ing indulgently. 

‘*Good,” I said. 
hat. Size seven.” 

“What sort, Sir?” 

“ Any sort,” I said. “I’mina hurry.” 

He brought a bowler. I tried it on 
hurriedly and took it off again. 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Twenty-five shillings, Sir,” said the 
hatter. 

I produced the money and thrust it 
upon him. 

“Thanks,” I said, and darted to the 
door, 

“Sir,” called the hatter urgently. 

I halted and looked back. 

“Your hat, Sir!” he cried, holding up 
my new bowler. 

I dashed back again. 

“Tl wear it,” I said. 

Giving him my old hat and my ad- 
dress, I put on the new one and rushed 
out. 

Skipping neatly round a taxi and 
skilfully eluding three oncoming buses, 
I gained the opposite pavement and 
sprinted to Margery’s hat-shop. She 
was not in the entrance. I breathed a 
sigh of relief and lit a cigarette. 

Two minutes passed, and then the 
doors of the hat-shop swung open and 
Margery appeared. I moved towards 
her cheerfully. 

“You lose,” announced Margery be- 
fore I could speak. 

“L-lose!” I gasped. 
here first.” 


“Please get me a 


“But I got 





“I know,” said Margery sweetly; “I 





saw you through the window. You've 


five minutes and I took seven.” 

“Exactly,” I cried. 
d’ you : 

“You see,” explained Margery tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘ I bought two hats in seven 
minutes and you took five to buy one.” 
She calculated swiftly. ‘So each of my 
hats took a minute and a half less than 
yours. Here are the bills,” she went 





balls of paper into my hand. “I knew 
I could beat you.” 








THE NEW PARENT. 


(A schoolmaster has revealed the surprising 
fact that modern parents no longer boast about 
their children’s achievements. ‘ In fact they 
go to the other extreme,” he declares, “and 
are rather inclined to disparage their young- 
sters’ abilities.”} 

Scene: An At Home. Tp: The Present. 


First Modern Mother. 


here. 
people. 


are. 


You ’ve no idea how dull they 


such a vacant expression. 
appearance is even worse since she lost 
' her two front teeth. Until she cuts the 
new ones I intend to keep her out of 
sight, for she is plain enough under the 
best of circumstances. 

Second M. M. My little Doreen is 
also very plain and talks through her 
nose. She’s positively no brains, too, 
for I understand she has been at the 
bottom of her class for nearly half a 
term. 

Third M. M. (eagerly). My youngest 





class for the whole of last term. 


exceptionally stupid. 
Third M. M. (triumphanily). He is. 
First M. M. Bobbie's last Report was 
quite the worst he has ever had. 
thinking of having it framed. (To 
Fourth Modern Mother) And how is 
John getting on at school, dearest ? 
Fourth M. M. (embarrassed), Oh—er 


—I’m really not sure. (Awkward pause.) 


another call to make. 
hurry off. . 
hasty exit.) 

Third M. M. My dear ! 
you have made such a tactless remark ? 
No wonder she hurried away. 


. . . So sorry to 
(Makes farewells and 


just wona scholarship? . . 


do say, though of course I must ask 
you not to repeat this, that he is quite 
@ genius. 

Chorus of M. M.s, How perfectly ap- 
¥. A. K. 





palling for her ! 





[January 29, 19380. | 


on composedly, pressing two crumpled | 


Of course we | 
never allow the children to come into | 
the drawing-room when visitors are | 
We realise how they would bore | 


boy, Haro!d, was at the bottom of his | 
I am | 


Do you mind if Irunawaynow? I've | 


How could | 


Don't | 
you know that her eldest boy, John, has | 
And they | 





been here about two minutes. You took 


“Then how | 





Bobbie has adenoids, you know | 
—I think that is the reason he has 
But Peggy's | 


Second M. M. (stiffly). He must be | 








TODA 
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a> KINGS AND QUEENS OF LONDON. 
3 WILLIAM-ON-THE-H1GH-HorRsE. 


(Wientam rue Txrrp, in St. James’s Square, S.W.) 





WiLLIAM was a Dutchman, WILLIAM was a prince, 
WiLLIAM came to London Town and stayed there ever 
/ ince ; 
>. pap { And someone with but small regard for nicety of 
S ; . 7 
ee names 


Has put his statue in the square recalling Uncle 


d) JAMES. 
A 
¥ All among the plane-trees, thrice as large as life, 


WILLIAM rides complacently without his lady wife: 
But, though your charger rolls an eye that's like a 





cannon-ball, 
j Remember, WILLIAM, there's a pride that goes before 
| a@ fall. 
VILLIAM rides a high horse, gazing at the roofs, 
But, WreiaM, there ’s a molehill beneath your horse's 
hoofs : 
And, though your charger waves a tail that’s like a 
feather brush, 


’ 


Beware ‘‘the little gentleman’’ in sombre-coloured 


plush. 
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“WHO ’S THAT ON THE PIANO UPSTAIRS?” 
“THAT'S DEAR MARGUERITE ; SHE’S 
“Um! I THOUGHT SBE COULDN’T BE DOING IT WITH HER HANDS.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


THERE is something at once piquant and irritating about | 


Mr. Davin Emerson's fashion of regarding the period of his 
(I think) first novel. He has selected, as he says, a time of 
“post-war madness,” the “chaotic, amorphous days” of 
the Regency. And he seems on the whole to regard their 


| bewilderment and muddle with the slightly perturbed 


curiosity of a Belgian housewife whose casement mirror, 
rigged up to catch a glimpse of the chance passer-by, 
happens to include a sustained tragedy. Yet Regency 
Windows (Sampson Low) is not an unsympathetic book. It 
is, as is only natural, most feeling where it is most creative, 
most aloof where it relies on document ; and it strikes me 
as relying too much on document and too littleon a propitious 
talent for invention. 1t was, I feel, a mistake to import so 
much of Byron and Lady Carotine Lamp into the relations 
of Faulconbridge and Katharine Langley; but Kichard Lang- 
ley, though his conjugal experiences were no happier than 
those of WitLtam Lams, had an extremely interesting adoles- 
cence. This I should urge on the reader alert to probe new 


_ talent as an example of Mr. Emerson's quality. Richard 
| was the second and merely putative son of Lord Mauldeth, 


an ineffectual Whig peer, his father being the dilettante 
Lord Domfort, his mother the brilliant Lady Mauldeth 
These three are fascinating figures, the dilettante happily 


PROGRESSING BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS.” 





reminiscent of the delightful Glenalmond of Weir o/ 
Hermiston; and every encounter between Richard and his 
elders is a revelation of character and heightens dramatic 
jtension. Had the book made more play with cross-currents 
| of paternity and difficult filial adjustments, somewhat in 
the manner of Hermiston, it would have been, I think, a 
finer performance. Of its promise there can be no question. 





} 


| In spite of the sternest resolutions to think of his fellow- 
|subjects in terms of roller-skating rinks and penny seed- 
|packets, Mr. KR. H. Grerron, in A Modein History of the 


| English People: 1910-1922 (Martin Secker), finds it almost 


impossible, in so exciting a period, not to concentrate mainly 
on politics and war. In a sense this, his third volume, 1s 
badly broken between these two topics, for, just as the 
Irish trouble is working up in 1914 to a crisis which many 
historians apparently are going to believe must have resulted 
in actual civil war, along comes the cloud of the great 
European struggle and all the rest is blotted out in battle 
haze. Mr. Gretron has tackled bravely the problems of 
the shifting war mentality, though even here he fails, per- 
haps, to interpret that quiet, dull, sombre, uninteresting 


the too visible politicians, war-lords, murder-mongers, head- 
line writers and film-stars that are found so easily in the 
news-sheets. The best of a book like this is that it restates 
in compact and completed form sequences of incidents that 











1930. 


mass of simple humanity that carries on its shoulders all | 
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'one remembers as having straggled 

|along from day to day without ever 
getting themselves tidily finished. Here 

| they are neatly parcelled up and pleas- 
antly presented—not quite history, but 

| a readab‘e, if impersonal, form of re- 
miniscence. 

[t is one of the odd results of married 
give and take that the wife of a man of 
genius may prove, when it comes to 
letter-writing, more informative on the 
subject of her husband than he is him- 
self. For in the perfect marriage there 

| is a certain strife of generosities, a mu- 
| tual effort at interchange of outlook; 
| and this may operateratherdisastrously 
| for posterity in the case of a man of 
| letters in love with a domesticated wo- 
| man. Prince Mirsky, introducing—and 
| admirably introducing—Dostoyevsky’s 
| Letters to His Wife (ConsTaBLE), main- 
| tains that these reveal more of their 
| writer's personality than do the already 
| published letters and diaries of the wife. 
| But I am inelined to think that, for the 
reasons given above, they reveal less. 
| And I doubt if they will increase Dos- 
TOYEVSKY'S literary reputation directly, 
| though they add to our respect for the 
man and for the work produced in the 
harassing straits he describes. Dosto- 
yevsky had an unchaste wife and an 
exacting mistress behind him when he 
married his nineteen-year-old typist, 
ANNA GREGORIEVNA, in 1867. He was 
up to his eyes in debt and encumbered 
| with his brother’s family and a haif- 
witted stepson. How he set about 
their support and that of his wife and 
| young family, the letters reveal. At 
first he tried gambling at small Swiss 
and German casinos... Then, under the 
influence of his adored Anna, he pulled 
himself together; and work, the ill- 
| health that hinders work and the child- 
| ren for whom the work must provide, 
engrossed him almost exclusively. Ap- 
preciation of his novels arrived late: 
and, when it does enter his correspon- 
dence, is described in less eloquent de- 
tail than his maladies, his boredom dur- 
ing “cures,” the unscrupulousness of 
German landladies and his insatiable 
home-sickness. 
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If you are interested in Burma there is no doubt that 
| Mr. Cecm, Cxampain Lowis is your man. 


I remember 


| reviewing a novel of his dealing with the Silken East some 


years ago, but in that case I think the local knowledge was 
more evident than the art of constructing a story. The 
Huntress (Carr) is a very different matter, It is very well 


| done indeed, and the two protagonists capture our attention 


from their first meeting (at a prize-giving function at that 
well-known girls’ school, St. Rhadegund’s) until they part 
finally on the last page in a well-contrived scene at Kutyao, 
on the Burmese frontier. Hester Muliion, daughter of an 
English adventurer and descended on the mother’s side from 





Sibthorpe, who has contrived to secure a provisional Govern- 
ment appointment and finds himself detailed to watch her 
very shady brother and his more than suspicious actions 
among the hill tribes, secures our ready sympathy in the 
many difficulties that follow his gallant attempt to be loyal 
at once to love and the Administration. And all the other 
characters, British and Burmese, seem to me excellently 
touched in. I know no writer who can handle British 
officials going about their daily life in the East more faith- 
fully than Mr. Lowis; and, though I cannot pretend to any 
real acquaintance with the hill tribes on the frontier, I am 
quite prepared to believe that his picture of Tuiraw and 
Kutyao and other such far-off stations is substantially 














| the royal founder of Mandalay, is a real creation. Guy 
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correct. He has the sober manner of narrative that carries 


that is well worth telling. 





sticky with paste applied to the backs of recent snapshots. 











ricti this occasion he uses it to tell a story | 
ire wilco tol }out » Roman Catholic as the best man he ever knew. The 
| twenty-five years he spent as an official in Dublin have not 
The title of Miss Nerra Syretr’s novel, Portrait of a’ 


practice the saying that it is “a grand country to live out of.” 
A Protestant, be is so free from sectarian bias as to single 


blinded him to the virtues of Belfast. In conclusion I can give | 
Rebel (Grorrrey Bxes),is a little misleading, since the | 00k | no higher praise to this pecetrating survey of Irish character | 
is so very like a family album whose first pages were filled,| than by saying that in its sa pith Bap seriousness 
some eighty years ago, with pictures of prim little girls and it recalls the style and outlook of Waiter Baarnor. 

tightly-trousered dandies, and whose last ones are still 


I weccme Mr. Frank Smyrue’s Climbs and Ski Runs 


Certainly, as we turn from cover to cover, we see a great deal | (Biackwoop) as a book which should secure man y recruits 
of Pamela Thistlewaite, the rebel; but the portraits of her | to the brotherhood of precipice and rope ; for he is one of 
friends and relations are distracting and too numerous. We | the leaders of the post-war generation of climbers who has | 
see her first as a crinolined child setting out for a wretched | still, I hope, many notable ascents to make, and whose | 
walk with her governess, then as a girl in her first ball-| recent work, particularly on the south face of Mont Blane, 
dress, then as a bridesmaid, then as a mother, and finally | is regarded by the experts as quite first-class. The one small 





| as an attractive and very 
| modern old lady. The first 
| pictures in Miss Syrert's 
crowded album tell a story 
that we know by heart al- 
ready—that of a girl living 
in an age when emotions 
were regarded as indecent 
and knowledge of life im- 
modest. The result of all 
this repression and ignor- 
ance is no surprise to us 
,either. Pamela, after a 
| swift love affair, discovers 
| that she is going to have a 
| baby. So far, so hackneyed; 
but the later pages are 
very much more interesting. 
| An amazing coincidence 
saves Pamela's Victorian 
reputation, and she becomes 
a pioneer business woman. 
Miss Syretr shows us 
some Very amusing pictures 
of the moderns of half-a- 
century ago, whose brows 
were as high and minds as 
broad as any of to-day. 
She proves again the truth 
of the platitude that history 
repeats itself, in fact she 
almost makes it stutter. The 
| book is packed with incid- 
ents and coincidences, and, 


EGGS DOWN THERE?” 
Voice from below, “ No.” 








Local Grocer. “’AV& YOU DROPPED THAT CASE OF NOO-LAID 


Local Grocer. “‘ WEL, WHAT IS IT I CAN SMELL, THEN?” 


quarrel which I have to 


volume of reminiscences is 
that its title led me to ex- 
pect that it would deal 


“winter sports” sense, 
whereas that is only included 


the author and his com- 


their bigger expeditions, 
anyone who has a genuine 
love for the solitude of 
mountains will be absorbed 
by this fascinating account 
of Mr. Smytuer’s exreri- 
ences. He writes well and 
with great modesty, and I 
like the way in which he 
stresses the fact that, how- 
ever man may disport him- 
self on their territories, it 
is the peaks themselves 
which must claim our ulti- 
mate respect. 


There are eight stories to 











though there are far too many of the latter, the whole thing 
is very readable, and Pamela is a most delightful character. 


Those who enjoyed the anonymous reminiscences of “ AN 
InisuMan ” in Biackwood will welcome them in their revised 
and expanded form. Two-thirds of the contents of My 
Countrymen (BLACKWOOD) are new and are fully equal in 
quality to the chapters which have already appeared in 
print. Humour, if not extinct in the young Irish writers of 
to-day, is a dwindling force. But it survives unquenched in 
this middle-aged chronicler, who never drags in anecdotes 
however good, but invariably justifies their choice and adds 
to their illumination by his felicitous commentary. The 
picture which he gives of the Irish Civil Service in pre- War 
days, with its virtues, charities and laxities, has never been 
more faithfully drawn. But he always prefers to laugh with 
rather than at his countrymen. A Loyalist who has suffered 
much for his loyalty, be still clings to Ireland, though a land 
of regrets, and has never been tempted to translate into 








‘ be found in Pagett Calling 
(CHAPMAN AND Hatt) and I regret to say that the voice of 
Lt.-Col. W. P. Drury’s “ Ex-Private of the Royal Marines” is 
heard in only three ofthem. With his unbridled imagination 


make with this excellent | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


partly with ski-ing in its | 


as an accessory to winter | 
climbing. But this is a | 
small point; and, although | 
only climbers will be capable | 
of realising to the full the 

risks and difficulties which | 


panions have overcome in | 


and cool impertinence Pagett is a really droll figure, and | 


when he is given his chances in this collection he certainly 
seizes them with both hands, The longest of these tales, 
“The Man in the Strong Room,” finishes with the kind of 
surprise to which readers of sensational fiction are growing 
accustomed, and I got more pleasure from ‘The Yew Hedge,” 
which rebukes vandals of the present day and conjures up 
a delightful picture of Elizabethan times. But, charming 
as this story is, my vote still goes to the tales in which 
Pagett’s tongue is allowed to wag. 








A Grammatical Note. 
When the Conference opened “Our Navy is Us,” 
Said the Premier. Ye pedants, why kick up a fuss? 
Kre the Conference closes, no doubt we shall see 
His words thus amended, ‘Our Navy is WEE.” 
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| tion with the World Poultry Congress, |have taken place are described as an 
| and it is rumoured that these will in-|isolated community with little from 
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States, it is under at a sh: 
CHARIVARIA. se ngeaber i erstood that a sharp 
: | 100k- out is kept for parrot-runners. 
Mait-BAG bandits broke into Bervers |  * 
Street post-office the other night, but} Chicago is now in such desperate 
didn’ttakeanythingaway. Weareasked | financial straits that it is believed that 
todeny thatall the mail-bags had already | no reasonable offer would be refused for 
been pinched. |‘ Bia Birt.” Taompson as a pet. 
Flying displays are to be givenat the} The inhabitants of the Hungarian 
Crystal Palace this summer in connec- |locality where wholesale poisonings 





clude some stunts by the Peace dove 


outside to sharpen their wits. But, 
* ——————— 





The revival of Erse is officially esti- 
mated to have cost the Free State a 
quarter of a million pounds in eight 
years. We understand, t.o, that it is | 
not yet in general use as the language | 
of taxpayers. 





The butcher, we read, still uses every- 
thing about the pig except its squeal. 
This is used by the customer when he | 
hears the price of pork. 


A listener-in complains that broad- 





“Electric Totalisator gets 
a move on at Folkestone,” | 
says a headline. Have these | 
machines started welshing | 
already ? 


| 
| 
| 


It is understcod that pub-| 
lishers are making every effort | 
to secure the completion before | 
the spring campaign begins of | 
the first hundred - thousand| 
war-novelists. 


A writer says that he recently | 
dreamed he was in the House | 
of Commons. There is nothing | 
unusual in this. Many men| 
have dreamed they were in the | 





| mally- born children. 


House of Commons and when | 
they woke up they were. 
Some of the Rugby-playing 
schools, we read, are trying} 
their hands at Association. | 
They should try their feet. 


The price of tin jumped over 
four pounds a ton the other 
day. That’s the sort of news 
that makes a sardine reckless. | 


The announcement that Rin- | 
Tin-Tin, the dog film-star, has 
retired, disposes of the expecta- | 
tion that he would perform for | 
the barkies. 


fHE CANAL BOATS BILL. 
cording to Dr. H. A. Harris, | \ BARGEE GIVES M18 VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT. 


Prematurely-born babies, ac- | 


are almost certainly of fa 





cast speeches from America are 
always indistinct, Speakers 
should not park their chewing- 
gum in the microphone, 
gp 





| “The Shortest Month Ar- 
rives,” we read. It sounds as 
if the writer doesn’t pay his 
income-tax in January. 

- * 








Spain’s Dreadnoughts are 
said to ke still in the air. The 
other Powers will no doubt 
raise the question of parity in 
the empyrean. 

* 


On reading of a Labrador [| 
which retrieves trout from the 
water we are reminded of the 
confirmed angler who went out 
shooting and afterwards de- 
scribed the whopping birds 
that had got away from him. 








| An agricultural. writer is 
|makiog investigations to find 
out which birds lay the most 
'eggs. We fancy the answer 
| will be Hens. 


A London hostess protests 
jagainst the growirg use of 
lartificial flowers. lt is said 
|that one grower is now trying 
|to produce a rose so real that 
| nobody will be able to tell it 
‘from an artificial one. 


Per : 

| * Beckenham’s first taxi bas 

| arrived,” says an Evening News 
_litem. We look for another 





greater brain development than notr- | even if they haven't yet heard about the 
Some of our| Treaty of Trianon, that’s no excuse for 
brightest intellectuals are thought to | poisoning. 
have been born years before their time. ; 
A psychist writing in a weekly paper | 


With reference to criticism of the| tells of a haunted boarding-house. We) 
3.B.C., Sir Jonx Reirn observes that | should not be easily convinced, however, 


that there are such things as paying- 


ghosts, 


one cannot play trumps every round. 
It is ecnfidently anticipated, however, 
that arrangements will be made to : 
broadcast the Last Trump. A former champion woman rat- 
’ catcher attributes the decline of her 

In accordance with President|business to the fact that motor-cars 
Hoover's proclamation prohibiting the don’teatcorn. Another possible reason 








importation of parrots into the United | is that rats don’t drink petrol. 


thrilling instalment of Beckenham 
news to tell us what time the taxi was 
ordered for. 





A defendant in a County Court case | 
said he was a comic strip artist. It is | 
good to note, however, that this admis- | 
sion was not used as evidence against | 
him. 


“What can we do when the winter 
has been so mild that vegetation is 
much before its time?” asks a farmer, 
writing to the Press. Surely they can 


always grumble! 
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“ Your food may cost a little more ; 
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PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING. 
A Hust to Empree Free Travers. 
Wuen Beaversroox, that Heart of Lion, 
Hoisting his Standard up the sky, 
Calls a crusade to rescue Zion 
From heathen hordes that sell and buy, 
“Tut, tut! our food will cost us more,” the nervous ones 
reply. 
If he would have their fears abated 
Who boggle at this extra sum, 
Gross appetites must be deflated 
And that tradition rendered dumb . 
Which says an Army marches, like a snake, upon its tum. 


Let him arouse with sharp revelly 
Our slumbering souls and purge them clean, 
Showing that Man, who’s more than belly, 
From lust of food his hea:t should wean 
(By help of contributions from the Very Reverend Dray). 


Plain living makes for higher thinking. 
This pure incentive let him stress 
When, like electric sky-signs winking, 
The slogan flashes through his Press :— 
well, eat a little less.” 
0.8. 








PARITY BEGINS AT HOME, 
Tus parity business is becoming a nuisance. I am all 
in favour of the new electorate taking an interest in national 
and international—affairs, but they ought to keep things 
in their places. And the home is not one of them. I mean, the 


| thing is not one of them. I mean—well, you see what I mean. 


Eleanor does not agree. She says, rather rashly, that 


_ if a thing is good it is good anywhere, and there would not 


be so much enthusiasm about parity if it was not good. 
Therefore-—— 

Anyway, she proposed to introduce it intothe home. Our 
home. 

“What in?” I asked. 

“Everything. It’s no good doing these things by halves.” 

“ But that’s what you want to do, isn’t it? By halves. 
Parity.” 

I thought for the moment that I had side-tracked her, 


| but she swept the diversion on one side. 


“That's silly,” she said. “It isn’t what I mean. 
we ve got to do is to establish a ratio.” 

“But we've gotone. We may want a new loud-speaker, 
but the instrument ’s all right.” 

“A ratio,” she repeated with a look of pity. “One of 
those things with figures, and dots in between. You know. 
Five dot five dot three. That kind of thing.” 

“It sounds like a new dance,” I said, “but I daresay we 


What 


| might manage it. What would you like in between the dots? ” 


Eleanor frowned into space and looked very serious. She 
is rather nice when she does that, but I steeled my heart. 
“Tt depends,” she said at last. “There are so many things.” 

* Well there are lots of figures,” I encouraged her. “We 

can take our choice. And there are square roots and things 
if we don't like the simple ones. I don’t see that that need 
bother us,” 

‘Tt doesn’t,” she said. 
| category?” 

I explained. 

‘You mean battleships are one kind of category and sub- 
| marines another?” she asked when I had finished. “That 
| doesn’t seem to help ws much.” 
| explained again, and her face brightened. 
| books are one kind and—er, boots another ? ” 

* 


“Tt's something else. What'sa 


“ You mean 





* Decidedly.” 

She thought fora moment. “ We shall want rather a lot 
of categories, shan’t we? And a separate ratio for each?” 

“Rather. Cigarettes and tea and writing-paper and taxis 
and matches and railway-tickets and cinemas and gas and 
coal and light and chocolates and telephone cails and rent 
and food and——” I stopped short of the word which I 
guessed Eleanor was looking out for. 

“T was wondering when you'd come to it,” she said. 

‘T haven't,” I answered hastily. ‘There's newspapers 
and petrol and stamps and books and theatres and soap 
and the water-rate and wages and insurance and good- 
will and the sinking fund and income-tax and solicitors’ 
fees and subscriptions and a lot of other things I haven't 
got time to mention at the moment. We should have to 
have a separate ratio for each of them. Let’s start at the 
beginning. Cigarettes, wasn’t it?” 

‘We shall never get anywhere at that rate,” she said. 
“T think we ought to lump all those things together.” 

‘Good heavens! What as?” 

“Sundries. That’s what I always do in my accounts 
when things are a nuisance.” 

“And then?” I said weakly. 

“Then we can get down to it. 
separate category for clothes.” 

“There is; there always has been. And a pretty big 
one, taking one thing with another. You remember——” 

“No,” said E’eanor firmly, I don’t. I never do that 
kind of thing. When a thing’s finished with I forget it.” 

‘* And when it isn’t, sometimes,” I murmured. 

But she overlcoked that. “ All we 've got to do is to estab- 
lish a ratio.” 

* Yes,” I said faintly. ‘“ What would you suggest?” As 
I waited for the answer I guessed it at anything between 
twenty and a hundred dot one. That covered the normal 
variations. 

“] think,” she said slowly, “five dot five would be about 
fair.” 

“Say it again,” I entreated. 

“ Five dot five,” she repeated without flinching. 

I recovered myself as quickly as possible. ‘ What they 
call absolute parity? Equality? Half and half?” 

“That 's what five dot five means, doesn’t it?” she said 
with a touch of superiority. “Do you agree?” 

I spent some time in telling her how warmly I agreed, 
and then went off tomy work, As I was going Eleanor re- 
minded me about the new overcoat I wanted. ‘Get a good 
warm one,” she encouraged me. “It may be cold yet.” 

1 promised, and came back with it that evening. It 
was one of those coats that go with a chassis price of 
about two thousand pounds—coach-work extra. The new 
situation justified it, I thought. 

Eleanor helped me off with it delightedly. 
she said, ‘So heavy and good. 
the sitting-room,”’ 

It was a fair warning, for the place was a litter of card- 
board boxes and tissue-paper and what had been their con- 
tents. There seemed to be several of everything, from a 
fur coat inwards. 

“But, parity,” I gasped; “equality and all that. 
coat of mine only cost fifteen guineas. 

“Cost?” said Eleanor. 
It’s a matter of tonnage. 
She took up the fur coat. 
these.” 


There ought to be a 


“ Lovely,” 
Mind how you come into 


That 
And all these—— , 
“ Parity isn't a matter of cost. 

I’ve been reading about it.’ 

“Feel how light it is. 
She handed me an armful of silken foam. “I've 
got a margin yet, I should think, from the feel of that coat 
of yours.” 


Somehow I feel we shall have to consider this parity 








business again, Some of the details want definition. 








| 





And 
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First Basu (speaking from left to right), “THIS GHANDI MAKING THREE PER CENTUMS 
TOO LOW WITH HIS SHOUTINGS.” 

Sreconp Basu. “I AM SAYING THIS: WE HAVE BUTTERED OUR BUN AND WE MUST 
LIE ON IT.” 


First Basv. “BUT I AM POOR MAN. HOW SHALL I KEEP THE CAT FROM THE BAG?” 


THE ECONOMICS OF REVOLUTION. 
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IS IS GREAT. YOU’RE JUST THE TYPE I'VE 





BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. 
V.—We INTERVIEW. 


E\NGLISHMEN in America have to in- 
terview somebody during their visit. 
Then they can write a book on their 
return called Presidents I Have Met, or 
Grover WHaLEN—the Man, or even 
What it Feels Like to be Citara Bow. 
But the title doesn’t really matter, 
because the book is ninety per cent 
autobiography anyway. 

Our own book, Percival and I have 
decided, is to be called The Low-down 
on Taxi-drivers, Not exactly an inspir- 
ing title, but you must consider the 
work we shall have to put into it. 
Think how much harder a New York 
taxi-driver is to interview than, for 
instance, CLara Bow. 

So we set out yesterday to collect 
material from suitable specimens. We 
were armed with a list of the usual 
questions on current topics, but we were 
not bothering particularly about the 
answers; their 7éle was rather that of 
mental tin-openers; and I'll say some 
of them got blunted too. Here is our 

day's work. I can see now that the 
| business will. take longer than we 
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BEEN LOOKING FOR FOR YEARS.” 





Case A.—Was by the kerb of West 
52nd Street with his engine running 
and his eye on a half-open basement- 
door. Percival sidled up to him and 
read his name upon the licence fixed 
inside the cab and whispered it to me. 
I nipped round to the front and said 
**Good morning, Mr. Lichnowitz.” He 
jumped about twelve inches in his seat, 
and as I continued politely, “And what 
do you think about the Prohibition 
Laws?” he slammed the clutch in and 
was off with a single word, which | 
wasn't certain how to spell. The base- 
ment door also banged shut. 

No!e.—Taxi-drivers are of a nervous 
disposition, but are evidently not Dry. 

Case B.—He drove up while we were 
still standing on the kerb and said, 
“ Taxi, Sir?" We were both so over- 
come at being called “Sir” by a New 
York taxi-driver that it was some time 
before I could get my breath and ask 
him what he thought of the Modern 
Girl. Apparently he didn’t think much 
of the Modern Girl because he tapped 





his forehead 
* Bughouse " 
Note.— Tax 


meaningly, 
and slid off. 
i-drivers 


murmured 


consider the 





Case C.—Percival had intimated that 
we were perhaps being alittle too abrupt. 
He suggested that it would be better 
to begin with small-talk and work up 
slowly to topies of motoring interest as 
set forth in the newspaper headlines, 
such as “ Hir-Run Autoist Heip Anp 
GRILLED,” or even *“* WHALEN ASKS 
Quiz on Gear Hook-up.” But Case C 
was not a communicative man. By 
the end of ten m nutes we had both got 
sore throats and he had said “ Yup” 
twice and “ Nup” once. 

But when, struggling on, we at last 
got around to the question of Hit-run 
drivers, he looked straight at us and 
said as simply as a child, “I killed a 
guy oncet.” He chewed a bit more 
and then added, “There ain’t nothing 
to it, and mebbe it was his fault.” 
Alter that, talk flagged and we moved 
slowly away. 

Case D.—We attempted the same 
approach with him. He listened, as 
far as we could see, very attentively for 
seven minutes and then he stopped us 
in mid-sentence by holding up a hand 
and saying, “Say, big boy, do we ride 


ter 














| thought. 


Modern Girl lacking in intellect, if not 
actually insane. 








or is this Congress?” 


He snapped 





the flag down as he spoke and we had 


to get in. We didn’t mind talking to 
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him in his time, but we weren't going | 
to do it In ours at five cents per two | 
minutes. | 
I tried to detain him at the end by} 
paying him with a dollar bill and being 
| slow about taking my change. That, | 
| I admit now, was where I made a’ 
mistake. I was foo slow, and he drove | 
off with it. 
Note —Taxi-drivers are men of action | 
rather than words. 
are probably high. 





Their daily takings | 


Case E.—Not a successful interview. 

| We tackled him during a traffic block 
and gathered a moment later that he 
already had a fare. 
Note.—Taxi-drivers can express their | 
inmost thoughts fluently and compre- 
hensively. 


Case F’.—He drove us back to our 
hotel. Before we could pay him he 
said, ‘Are you two guys English?” 
Blushing vividly we confessed, where- 
| upon, instead of our interviewing him, 
he interviewed us. He asked us where 
we came from, what we did, what we | 
got for it and were we married? He} 
then told us about his wife and seven | 
(Percival thinks he said eleven) chil- 
dren. He confessed he'd been longing 
to talk to an Englishman, and from the 
way he did I guessed he hadn’t been 
able to get at it for about sixteen years 
He asked us when we were going back, 
what we thought of New York, and 
\ told us things about cops that Percival 
would blush to repeat. He didn’t ask 
us about the Modern Girl, or we might 
have told him something, but he did | 
offer to come around and drive us down 
| to the dock for nothing whenever we 
thought of going. And he didn’t mean 
anything insulting by that either. He 
then began to tell Percival some more | 
| about his eleven (but J think he said 


} oa x 

| seven) children. .. . 
i 

j 











We were feeling quite faint when 
another fare saved us by jumping in 
and saying, ‘Grand Central Terminus, 
| and make it snappy.” 

We are resting up for the remainder 
of to-day, as there seems to be more to | 
this interviewing business than one | 
would think. In fact the only thing | 
we got out of it was that we never | 
paid that lastchap. The man for Grand | 

| Central was in such a hurry that he| 
carried away our dollar forty on the} 
clock with bim, 

Note.—Perhaps it is impossible to 
interview a New York taxi-driver? 














ee, 
“Colonel Westbury stated in conclusion that | 
Glasgow would not Jet other towns go ahead 


faster in the brighter Post Office movement if 
he could help it. 

‘We have had a start,’ he said, ‘and we! 
shall hold the lead.’ "— Scots Paper. 


| 
| 
It’s more than most P.O. pencils do. 
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SLOW GOING. 


The Man. “Hope I SHALL BE ABLE TO GIVE YOU A GAME. 
I'VK ONLY PLAYED ELEVEN HOLES IN THREE WEEKS /” 
The Girl. “REALLY! DID ANYONE ASK TO GO THROUGH?” 


Do you KNOW 











| Accused of more insidious dangers 
Than springing sailors’ oaths on 
strangers, 


GOOD-BYE TO THE PARROT. 


Potry, you hitherto have met 
Deserved approval as a pet, 
Both for the qualities assigned 
To dumber friends of humankind 
And one that wins for you apart 
A private passage to the heart. 
Others, like dogs and cats, possess 
‘The arts of mere obsequiousness, 

But you by histrionic patter 

Can imitate as well as flatter. 

Your place in letters rests secure, 
Subscribed by Ovtn's signature, 
Confirmed by those who put in print 

Lone Crusoe's bird and Captain Flint; | Sooo: 

And, well established in the list “Mr Barpwix'’s Love or Scorr, 

Of subjects for the humorist, 300Ks He Wovrp Cno0-k ror 

You keep the man who never wrote Desert Istanp.” 

In funds of oral anecdote— Headlines in Provincial Paper. 
A harmless bird, a comic theme, But surely Lord Rornermere would 
Whom no one in his wildest dream __| never insist on his going as far as that ? 


But ruthless science disenchants 
The classic pet of maiden aunts, 


Has knocked the parrot off his perch ; 
l’or specialists in diagnosis 

Arraign you now of psittacosis, 
And, though their findings disagree, 
The general verdict 's P.M.G. 


And so, farewell—at least until 
They ‘ye given you a cleaner bill. 





And with the weapon of research 
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EQUUS REDIVIVUS. 


Horses are returning. The Master 
of the Loriners’ Company says so. The 
| Master of the Farriers’' Company agrees. 
The Institute of the Horse is forming 
a riding-club which is to have branches 

| all over this motor-ridden realm. 

It is not, of course, clear how far, 
| even at their period of greatest decline, 
| even in the Metropolis, horses really 

went. My milk has never ceased to 
have a piebald pony to pull it froni door 
to door. My bread never explodes 
| angrily nor changes gear. The dread- 
ful avalanche which is called “taking 
in coal” is still engineered by two 








the rest. The unemployed chauffeurs 
can easily find positions as dictators of 
foreign countries or as strong. silent 
men on the movietone stage. 

We come, then, to the owner-driven 
car, as seen and experienced in the 
Metropolitan streets. It is a burden 
like the grasshopper. Unpopular with 
the pedestrian, it is far more painful 
to the man who has to feed it, groom 
it, propel it and put it into its stall. 
There has grown up a race of motor-car 
users during the past ten years or so 
who have inured themselves by degrees 
to a greater amount of privation, hard- 
ship, toil and shame than have ever 
previously fallen to the lot of man.' 





somewhere under the chin and allowed 
it to spit oil over your hafids. The 
common motor-car is perpetually get- 
ting nails or other sharp objects into 


one of its four shoes, and the hard- | 


worked owner acts as his own farrier, 





ee, 


surrounded by a swarm of delighted | 


boys. 

But these are the merest trifles. They 
would easily be outweighed, thought 
the sanguine motorist ten years ago, 
by the convenience of being -able to 
leave your little playmate where you 
liked, and find it, when you had done 
your business or taken your pleasure, 
faithfully waiting for you at the kerb. 

It was a brief if happy dream. One 





strangely-dressed trav- 
ellers in a horse-drawn 
vehicle shaped like a 
Viking ship. Travelling 
on a motor-bus from 
south-west to north- 
west I once counted a 
hundred horses in three 
miles, and that, too, 
without meeting cav- 
alry. I am told that for 
short house - to - house 
journeys the horse is 
still found more con- 
venient than the motor- 
ear. And how much 
more friendly in spirit 
and pleasing to the eye! 

This brings me to my 
great projcct for the 
solution of the London 
traflic problem. 

Only horses should be 
allowed within the four- 
mile radius. Motor-cars 
shou'd be totally Ii rlid- 
den. The advantages 
will be comfort, safety 
and speed. 

The motor-car, which 
in the country has be- 





Customer, 


Waitress. “IF YOU'LL JUST 
IT BACK AGAIN. 


” 








“WAITRESS, THIS EGG IS HALF OFF THE TOAST.” 
A MOMENT, I'LL HELP YOU TO LIFT 


WAIT 


of the principal duties of 
the multitudinous and 
expensive London police 
at the present time is 
that of rounding up, cor- 
ralling andre-corralling, 
our poor little four- 


parking-ground to park- 
ing-ground. Persons 
whoin other days would 
have considered them- 
selves almost the equal 
of a police constable on 
traffic duty, now fawn 
upon him with silver in 





stow. 

The alternative, of 
course, is to stable the 
modern friend of man in 








veniently - situated 
garage. 
* But oh! what labour 
O prince! what pain! 
‘“T have a car with 
me,” you say to an ac- 








come a necessity, in London is a weari- 
ness to the flesh. It is unruly and 
dangerous. It neighs noisily. 1t con- 
gests the arteries of travel with its un- 
manageable herds. More than any- 
thing else it causes those chasms in the 
street which makes London look like a 
eity under artillery-fire. The life of 
those who drive public motor-cars is 
shortened by anxiety and strain, where- 
as the drivers of the horse-bus hardly 
| ever died atall. The taxi-cab has never 
| been called the gondola of the London 
streets; it is more like a hen-coop in a 
flood. The motor-lorry is a cross be- 
| tween the Great Plague of 1665 and 
| the Last Trump. As for private motor- 
_ cars, I admit that when they are driven 
| by a chauffeur they give no trouble to 
| their owners, yet for the sake of the 
| public good they must pass away with 








They try to conceal the truth from 
themselves and from each other, but in 
the end it is bound to emerge. These 
sentimentalists, as soon as they can 
bring themselves to look the facts in 
the face, will be only too willing to 
relinquish, in London, the upkeep and 
nourishment of their obsolete and 
insanitary pets. They will decline any 
longer to be slaves. 

The common or garden motor-car— 
by which I mean the motor-car which 
lives where the garden ought to be—is 
a creature, to begin with, which has to 
be swaddied and coddled in rugs and 
blankets hour by hour to prevent its 
nose from growing cold, while the 
hardy horse defies the rigours of the 
arctic air. The common motor-car 
perpetually refuses to budge until you 





have taken off its head-stall, stroked it 





quaintance when you 
have wined and dined with him, “and 
[ will drive you home.” 

Hesighs. He knows the worst. 
he too is an Englishman. 


But 


some central and con- | 


wheeled wastrels and | 
shovingthemaboutfrom | 


their hand for the mild- | 
est favour he may be- | 


A brisk twenty minutes’ trudge through | 
the crowded streets brings you to a vast | 


subterranean or elevated store-house, 


controlled by a central office having a | 


counter, a desk and a telephone-clerk. | 


Here you fall silently into a queue, as 
if about to pass a Customs barrier or 
travel by excursion train, and, slowly 
pressing forward, give up your papers at 
last for inspection. Money passes. The 
documents are clipped, punched and 
endorsed, the counterfoil is taken. You 
are now free to enter the elevator or 
lift. This bears you upward or down- 
ward to a palm lounge with a small 
restaurant annexed, where one or two 
victims, like yourselves cursed with the 
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Owner of ancient bus. 


“T SAY, WHAT WOULD YOU ADVISE? 
Garage-man. “ YOU MIGHT TRY SOME CAT'S-MEAT, GUV’NOR.” 





modern craze for speed, are comforting 
themselves with ham-sandwiches and 
coffee whiletheir plugs are being cleaned. 
Passing through this pomp and 
stance you enter the huge low 
barathrum, where, sure enough, after ten 
minutes’ anxious inquiry, you discover 
your mechanical associate, a litt! 


roofed 


little lame 
perhaps in the near forewheel. All that 
remains now is to inflate bim, 


circum. | 











3a 


= 





MY CAR WON'T GO 


bag on the floor by the driving-seat and 
your latehkey was somewhere concealed 


| inside it. 


. : 
Not so long afterwards the piebald | 
pony comes walking round the misty | 


|streets with his bottles of sterilised | 
| cream, 
| silent. 
| herself again. 
water | 


The plague of motor-flies is| 
For a brief few hours London is | 


I repeat that the horse is a civilised 


ON MODERN BRANDS OF PETROL.” 


And not a man of us betrayed 
By single sign or token 
That he was in the least aware 
Of any other person there ; 
No syllab'e was spoken. 


Our periect manners, poise and tact 
Required no further proof ; 
teserved, impassive and discreet, 
Each in his chosen corner-seat, 
We held ourselves aloof, 


‘animal. The motor-car in London is| 
‘an anachronism. It was intended for} \\ rapped in our simple native pride, 
ithe highway and the rough uncultured | 
| hills, K.VOE. 


and oil him, subsidise an attendant to 
remove from around him the mass of 
inferior cars into which, true to the herd 
instinct, he has nosed his way, and then 
hey! for the asphalt road (if it does not 


Heroically dumb, 
We journeyed gravely side by side 


A RESERVED COMPARTMENT. Throughout that long and tedious ride, 


happen to be up) and home. 
Home, didI say? I spoke too early. 
Back (I should have said) to the little, 


less palatial garage that houses your | 


own and a dozen other mile-devouring 
miracles, the proprietor of which has 
just locked it and gone to bed with the 
key. But what of that? A few sten- 
torian hails ringing through the night 
will bring him down in his pyjamas. 
The modern Bucephalus is shunted with 
infinite care and a host of minute in- 


| structions into his final roosting-place. 
| And ten minutes later you find yourself 


at your own door. 
That is all, if you area man. If you 
are a woman you have left your hand- 





Wer travelled in a main-line train 
Bound for the distant North, 
Three decorous and well-bred men 

Within a little padded pen, 
Myself courposed the fourth. 


No casual greeting passed our lips, | 
No comment on the weatlier, 

That might have caused us to deplore | 

The presence of a tiresome bore 
As we rode on together. 


The morning waxed towards its noon 
And each of us by turn 

Perused The Times with austere mien 

Then gazed upon the passing seene 
With studied unconcern. 





Indomitably dignified, 
Magnificently mum. 


@. L. M. 


Commercial Candour. 


“ DREssING GOWNs. 


J y that will go like lightning.” 
{dvt. in Evening Payer. 
GALE Hespacues. 


Hicow Tury Are Causep.” 
Daily Paper Headlines. 
guess, by gales, 


Ata 


Lirk in Orp Cura. 

vu Fu.”— Weekly Paper. 
Life in New China seems to hinge on 
the question of Tu Many. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN-SERVANT. 


THE little buff form numbered simply 
(1) Wt.11320/3397 600m. 9/28 W.J.H. 
(E 51-89) is one of the most entertaining 
things in the literature of Whitehall. 
This is the celebrated “ Declaration for 
Armorial Bearings, Male Servants and 


| Dog Licences.” 


Armorial Bearings, Male Servants 
and Dogs—a strange trinity of taxes! 


| Armorial Bearings: one guinea on the 


| pence. nale se 
| vant you can keep two dogs. Who is it, 


spoonsand notepaper, two guineason the 
motor-ear or carriage. Male Servants: 
fifteen shillings. Dogs : seven-and-six- 
For the price of one male ser- 


I often wonder, who works out these 


| intricate scales of value? 


Strange again that a fine crest on a 
carriage costs two guineasand a possibly 
foul advertisement or trade-mark costs 


|nothing. Strange again that the dog, 


the friend of man, is a taxable luxury, 
and the cat, the enemy of the dog, goes 
free. (A small tax on the cats in my 
neighbourhood would build a battleship 
or two.) Strange again that for five 
shillings a short-sighted man subject to 
fits can buy a licence to drive a sixty- 
horse-power motor-car at eighty miles 
an hour, but if he would decorate it with 
the illustrious arms of his ancestors he 
must pay two guineas. 

Strange, yet again, that in this time 
of unemployment one should pay a tax 
for taking a man off the dole, as the 


| patriotic Poker has just tried to do. 
| Poker complains that he cannot per- 


' his suburban home. 


suade our British girls to undertake the 
degrading duties of domestic service in 
They prefer to 
prance about offices in the City. Poker 
complains that nobody pays a tax for 
employing a woman to do men’s jobs, 
but when he employs a man to do a job 


| that the women won’t do he has to fill 


up form (1) Wt.11320/3397 600m. 9/28 
W.J.H. (E 51-89) and pay fifteen shil- 
lings. 

Poker secured through the Labour Ex- 
change an old soldier called Prout to 
clean the boots, chop the wood and 
help miscellaneously about the house. 


| Evidently, as the form has it, a “ Male 


Servant employed in a personal, domes- 
tie or menial capacity, viz., as Maitre 
ad’ Hotel, House Steward, Master of the 
Horse, Groom of the Chambers, Valet 


| de Chambre, Butler, Under - Butler, 


Clerk of the Kitchen, Confectioner, 
Cook, House-Porter, Footman, Page, 
Waiter, Coachman, Groom, Postilion, 
Stableboy or Helper in the Stables, 


| Motor-car Driver, Gardener, Under- 
_ Gardener, Park-Keeper, Gamekeeper, 


Under-Gamekeeper, Huntsman and 
Whipper-in.” 
The only thing is, said Poker, which 








is Prout? Prout could scarcely be 
described as Confectioner, Master of 
the Horse (Poker has no horse), Game- 
keeper (Poker has no game), or even 
Gardener (Poker has no garden). Here, 
by the way, is another puzzle. Why, 
must one pay a tax for employing a 
man to cultivate the soil of Britain and 
increase the fruits of the earth? Why 
tax the “licensee” of a second gar- 
dener, but not the “licensee” of a 
second housemaid ? 

And, talking of gardeners, do the poli- 
ticians pay duty on their male personal 
private secretaries ? And if not, why 
not? If the private secretary is not 
“employed in a personal, domestic or 
menial capacity ” how can the gardener 
and the gamekeeper be logically in- 
cluded? I suspect that half the House 
of Commons are defrauding the revenue. 

One does not expect much sense from 
the State in there affairs. And the 
State must not expect much sense from 
the subject. * All this is too difficult,” 
said Poker; and poor Prout went back 
to the dole. A pity—but there it is. 
Poker has bought a cat. A. P.H. 





THE TEST OF COLOUR. 
[Professor WitxttAm M. Marston, of the 
Department of Psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has proved, by means of tests con- 
ducted with the sphygmometer, that the brun- 
ette is of a more excitable disposition than 
the blonde. The instrument recorded heart- 
beats and sighs. ] 
I know two girls, a most engaging pair, 
And one of them is dark, and one is fair ; 
The first is Violet, brunette in tone, 
And there’s the light one; she was 
christened Joan. 
There is no girl more taking to the eye 
Than my deep-hued and admirable Vi, 
Nor could the most experienced claim 
to know 
One more attractive than my flaxen Jo. 
Stir up the one, you'll never find a trace 
Of her emotions on that poker-face ; 
So different from the other, who reveals, 
And makes no bones about it, what she 
feels. 
I’ve often thought how good it is to see 
A girl so calm, so self-controlled as V.: 
[ ‘ve often held that one would gladly pay 
Money to watch so frank a thing as J. 
Alike with grave and gay, with cool and 
quick, 
It was their naturalness that did the 
trick, 
And made one, but for poverty of purse, 
Think that, upon the whole, one might 
do worse. 
But lately a Professor's come along 
Who tells one straight that both these 
gir's are wrong, 
And, by a system he’s been working out, 
Should be, in fact, the other way about. 








He has an instrument that never lies | 
For noting heart-beats and recording | 

sighs, 
Which he attaches to his victims, and 
Excites them with a talkie or a band. 


As a result, he never fails to get 

Rapid, spontaneous thrills from the 
brunette, 

While not a blonde on whom he’s tried | 
the game 

Gave a reaction worthy of the name. 


It seems that Vi, the cool, the dignified, | 

Nurses a heap of hidden fires inside, 

That Jo, th’ impu!sive, Jo, the vitalspark, 

Is merely stodgy, though she keeps it | 
dark. 


} 
Perfidious girls! With such a sex as that, | 
How can one fathom what or re 

getting at ? 
And, mind you, but for that inquiring | 
Prof., 
One of them might, with luck, have | 
brought it off. Dum-Dum. | 








A QUESTION OF BALANCE. 

THE romance of commerce has just | 
received a nasty blow. | 

Somebody has invented an automatic 
banker; and worse, the thing may be 
expected to function almost any time 
now. 

The apparatus, as far as I can gather, 
has a top deck rather like one of those 
cash-registers that perform so fascina- | 
tingly at our local stores, giving a ring 
and running up the red flag—* No | 
Sale”’"—every time I go in to ask for 
sixpennyworth of coppers for a gamble 
on the automatic telephone. But most 
of the works—as in a battleship, ice- 
berg, coal-mine or newly-floated city 
company — are hidden from view. 
There are, as our Vicar says, wheels 
within wheels. 

I will not say I have exactly what 
you might call a mental blue-print of 
the working parts, but I rather glean 
that, on those happy occasions when | 
pay something in, the cashier dials (in 
the manner at which we are becoming 
so adept) JONes B.StC. and presses 
lightly on the £5 stop, and the thing is 
done. Somewhere down below the 
joyful news is typed out on the wide | 
open spaces of the credit side of my | 
account, while in the daily - balance 
column on the right a pointer indicates | 
that the shallow depression is now 
passed over and we are in for a brief 
spellof sunshine. Further outlook un- 
settled. When, on the other hand, I 
draw a cheque, the process is, so to 
speak, reversed, until that dread mo- 
ment when, the £5 stop having been 
pressed just once too often, the machine 
emits, not its normal joyful note, but 
an intermittent buzz. 
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“ PETER 
“ BuT ISN'T 


Mol he r. 
Friend. 
Mother. “‘OH, WELL, OF COURSE ONE TAKES IT UP TO HIM AFTERWARDS.” 


I don’t mind that part so much. No 
machine, I feel, can be more soulless 
than the human automaton who can 
bring himself to write “ R. D.” across a 
fellow-creature’s cheque. I have long 
suspected that banks keep special people 
whose job it is to write “R. D.” on 
cheques in red ink (or is it blood ?)._ My 


| kindly cashier would never bring him- 


| self to do it. 


specially trained. They are fed from 
their youth, I believe, on specially indi- 
gestible diets like oysters-and-whisky. 
So that no sounds of human anguish 
may stir their adamantine vitals they 
are subjected to a long course of sub- 
urban talkies. Any decently-assembled 
machine, fed with a quart or so of lubri- 
cating oil per thousand pounds, ought 
to developas much of the milk of human 
kindness, once it gets really run in, as 
that sort of man. 

What I shall miss is the personal 
touch: the sort of thing I get when 
(not too often) I step round to the local 
bank and call the cashier to the remotest 
corner of the counter and say, ‘ Could 
I—er—glance at my—ahem !—bal- 
ance?” 

He knows my balance. He knows 
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it is—shall we say ?—a trifle delicate. 
In fact the sportsman in the circus, 
whom I always admire so much, who 
sits eating an omelette on the back rail 
of a kitchen chair poised on a cham- 
pagne bottle, which rests on the top of 
a billiard cue held aloft on the tip of 
his confederate’s nose—well, I mean, he 


jis on comparatively firm ground if it 
Such men have to be| 


comes to a question of delicate balance. 

The cashier is so nice about it. “ Your 
—er—balance ?” he says, looking at me 
over the top of his spectacles in his old- 
fashioned way. ‘Oh, certainly,” and 
he lifts—very tenderly; you mustn’t 
disturb these balances tco much—a fat 
volume from the desk at the back, and 
wets his thumb on the bit of bath- 
sponge he keeps in a saucer, and skips 
over the pages until he comes to JONes; 
and then he turns the ledger round so 
that I can have a peep at it and goes 
away into the other corner of his bank, 
because he is a kindly sort of man and 
has boys and girls of his own and 
dcesn’t like intruding on another man’s 
grief. 

But this machine! It has a special 
apparatus for balance, I am told. You 
come in and there it is stuck in the 
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WHEN HE’S NAUGHTY HE GOES TO BED WITHOUT HIS sUPPER.” 


middle of the counter, and when you 
say, ‘‘ My—er—halance,” the cashier 


just dials round to JONes, and a red | 
lamp lights up at the side and a mourn- | 


ful sort of little bell cn top begins to 
toll and a few fireworks go off, and your 
obedient servant is carried off the 
premises in a dead faint, amid the deri- 
sive cheers of the assembled multitude. 

In fact I am not sure there isn’t a 


special apparatus, when the dial indi- | 
cates below, say, ten shillings, to register | 


a loud and hearty sniff. 








Things that don’t often Happen. 
“Srop Press News. 
LEICESTER. 
~The Plumber also ran.” 
Yorkshire Paper. 


3.30 Race. 





“CHINESE Pipates. 
Premtex Askep To Recetve a Depurariox.” 
Headlines in Morning Paper. 


Sut isn’t thisexposing Mr. MacDonatp | 


to a grave risk ? 

“ The —-— golf ball has been officially chosen 
as that to ke used in the challenge round of 
the Davis Cup.”—Trade Paper. 

We wonder what Bororra thinks of 





the steel shaft. 
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“JEMIMA KNOW-ALL.” 
(A Memory of Navy Week.) 

“Tuts ere,” announced the sailor who 
had been detailed to take our party 
round the ship, “is termed the quarter- 
deck.” 

He paused for a moment to allow the 
solemn fact to sink into our intelligences 
and was just turning to lead us further 
when he received a poke in the ribs from 
the end of an umbrella. 

“Sailor,” said its owner, a lady of 
uncertain age and obviously spinster 
habits, “what was that you said? | 
wasn’t listening.” 

The man swung round sharply and 
glared at his assailant. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” she went 
on hastily, “I didn’t see that you were 
a petty officer. You see,” she said, 


| addressing the rest of the party, “you 


can tell he's a petty officer by the 
crossed anchors on his left arm.” She 
pointed to the badge with her umbrella 
“On his right arm you will find the 


| badge of his gunnery or torpedo rat- 


ing; " she gave him a slight prod with 
the umbrella so as to bring his right 


UTFITE: 


YESTERDAY: THE RIDICULOUS. 











nae 


THE DUMMY’S PROGRESS. 





To-DAY: THE SUBLIME. 


arm into view. ‘Ah! there you see, he 
is a gunlayer—gunpointer, as the Ameri- 
cans call them—but then we’re not 
Americans, are we? No; so we call 
them gunlayers—and that is what this 
petty officer is.” 

She paused, presumably for want of 
breath. Considering that she was 
treating him like a magic-lantern slide, 
our guide kept remarkably calm. 

‘* Now what was it you said?” she 
went on; “I didn’t hear because I wasn’t 
listening.” 

It seemed an adequate reason. 

“T just passed the remark that this 
‘ere deck what we’re standin’ on is 
termed the quarter-deck.” 

“Ah! yes, the deck you always 
salute.” 

“That ’s right, Miss.” 

“Do you always salute it?” 

“That's right, Miss.” 

“Every time you come onto it?” 

‘That's right, Miss.” 

“Yes, I knew that.” 
the rest of us. “Did everybody hear 
that? This is the quarter-deck. ‘The 
deck they always salute. Quaint cus- 


She turned to 





tom, isn’t it? But then the Navy is 








full of customs; that’s what 
so fascinating.” 
A slight tendency to murder passed | 
over the party. 
‘Well now, what are you going to | 
show us next?” she asked, ignorant o! | 
the peril in which she stood. ae 
The petty officer looked at her in a 
dazed sort of way and then, pulling him- 
self together, imparted his next piece of | 
information in a voice calculated to | 
reach the ears of every member of the | 
party whether they were listening or 
not. 
“That thing what you see the two | 
guns sticking out of is called a turret.” | 
“Why?” asked his tormentor, or 80 | 
we all understood her to say. The poor 
man removed his cap, displaying a 
packet of cigarettes neatly balanced on | 
the crown of his head, and scratched | 
his ear. | 
“TI don’t rightly know why, Miss; | 
that’s its tally—name, as you might 
say, same as yours might be - 
“Yes, yes, my good man,” she | 
snapped, “I know quite well what a | 
turret is. What I meant was that it 1s 
‘Y’ Turret—the letter ‘Y’; that is its | 


makes it | 


| 
| 














a 








' denomination. That one up there’ 


' structure on the deck above—“ is ‘X’ 
| Turret, and the ones at the other end of 


| fiercely to our guide. 


| guide, 


| kitchen of his own, he has two gal- 
| leys—I always think that is so funny.” 
| She dissolved into girlish laughter. 


| pest promptly. 


| want to know why. Because they spot 
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~she waved her umbrella at a similar 


the ship are‘ A’ and‘ B.’” She turned 
“Am I right?” 

* You've got it, Miss,” he said. 

We moved on miserably and came 
in sight of a small boat hanging from 
some davits. 

“Is that the Captain’s boat?” asked 
our colleague. 

“That’s right, Miss,” droned our 

“It is called his galley, isn’t it? 
And in a ship a kitchen is called a 
galley too; so, as the Captain has a 


But the rest of the party had lost 
their sense of humour. 

‘‘What,” asked another member of 
the party of our guide in as subdued 
a voice as possible, “is that?” He 
pointed to what looked like a little 
house built on top of the tripod mast. 

But he had not spoken softly enough. 

“Oh, I can tell you that!” said our 
“That is called the 


Spotting Top. Now I can see you 





| from it. Spot what? The fall of shot.” | 


| something we ought to learn.” 


| who is a lieutenant, often laughs and 
| says that I know more about it than 


| wistfully as he watched her retreating 
| figure, ‘that laugh of ’er neffew’s ‘as a 


Poetic, ain’t it?” remarked the petty | 
officer to me behind his hand. “ But} 
we must pay attention or we shall miss 


“You see,” our instructress was say- 
ing, ‘the way they find the range of | 
the target 5 

“Excuse me, Miss,” interposed our 
official guide, “I don’t think you better | 
tell em that; it’s confidential.” 

“So it is,” she said; “I was forget- 
ting.” 

We processed a little further in| 
beautiful silence ; then, just when I felt | 
in my bones that she was going to| 
start again, the ship’s bell struck. 

‘Was that six-bells?” she asked. 

‘‘ More like seven, Miss,” said the 
petty officer. 

“Gracious! and I promised to meet | 
my niece at the gangway of the Vic-| 
tory at three o'clock. Poor child!” 

“Poor child!” we echoed in chorus. 

“T must fly. Thank you so much; 
I have enjoyed myself.” 

“You seems, if I may say so, to know 
a lot about the Service, Miss,” said our 
guide in a much happier voice. 

‘Oh, yes,” she giggled; ‘‘my nephew, 








he does.” 
“TI expect,” said the petty officer 





‘ollow sound about it.” 
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Old Lady (at Burlington House). “MY DEAR, I ALWAYS ADMIRE PICTURES THAT ARE 


PAINTED IN DutTcH OR ITALIAN.” 
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Precautions which we Find Impertinent. 

“ Alcoholic Refreshments may only be pur- 
chased by Full Members of the —~— Theatre 
Club.”-—Pi ogramme, 


“A factory site is offered free by Sandy 
(Beds.) Urban Council.”—Daily Paper. 
A chance for Sandy (Scots). 
“Oxrorp Bive ror Poxirics.” 
Headline in Evening Paper. 
We don’t think it’s worth more than 
a half-blue. 


Truth in a Printer’s Error. 


* The speaker went on to refor to Prohibition | 


enfarcement in the United States. 
Sunday Paper. 


* Young Man, 21, seeks progressive Sit.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
Has he tried the Cresta run ? 


‘Biscuits To BE CHEAPER. 
Gcop Prorits rrom Rupper £ones.” 
Consecutive headlines in Daily Paper. 





Who’s giving away trade secrets now ? | 
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| Should come and stay in her act i i 


_ able as if they were staying in 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tre Brorrixe-Boox. 

One day Mrs. Seedling was going 
round the spare rooms in her house to 
see ifanybody had left something behind, 
because she had had several friends 
staying with her for the week-end, and 
people sometimes did leave things be- 
hind and then she would send them on 
to them with a polite note. But she 
didn’t find anything this time except 
a diamond ring that somebody had 
dropped in the bathroom, and she 
thought she might as well keep that 





until it was inquired for because it just 
fitted her third finger, But. 
when she came to the room {| ll 
that Miss Willibond had slept Wi) 1 | 
in she went and looked at the (4) |) | 
blotting-pad, and there were ! 
some marks there of a letter 
that Miss Willibond must have 
written because there hadn't 
been any marks there before, 
and she thought she would like 
to know what the letter had @% 
been about. 

So she held the blotting-pad 
up to the looking-glass, and . | 
what do you think she readin © 
it? Ofcourse she couldn't read 
it quite all, but at the end was 
written Mrs. Seedling cheats ‘? 
at bridge no time for more she 
is a thief love from Polly. 

Well it made Mrs. Seedling 
simply furious that people 


a 


house and be just as comfort- 


an expensive hotelandnothave — 
to pay anything for it and then 
write about her like that, and ~ 
she sat down then and there - 
and wrote a letter to Miss 
Willibond to tell her what she 2es= 
really thought of her, which 
wasn’t much. And she felt 
better after it, but when she had finished 
the letter she said to herself well of 
course I did cheat at bridge because I 
think it is such a dull game if you 
don’t, and I always do at patience so as 
to make it come out, but I didn’t know 
that anybody had noticed it, perhaps I 
had better say nothing about it. So 
she tore up the letter, and then she said 
to herself perhaps I had better not keep 
the diamond ring because people might 
misunderstand that, I know it belongs 
to Mrs. Brimtop, I saw her wearing it, 
nd if I send it back to her at once with 
a polite note nobody can say I stole it. 
So she did that, and Mrs. Brimtop 
wrote her a nice letter back, and she 
said she was very glad to have the ring 
again because it had been given her by 
somebody she had been very fond of, 


1 


= 


but be had married somebody else soon much ruder letter than that, and Mrs, 
alter and she didn’t think the marriage | Seedling was so angry about it that she 


had been at alla happy one. And she 
ended up by saying how honest Mrs. 


wrote back to Miss Willibond without 
waiting for Mrs. Brimtop’s letter, and 


Seedling was and she wished everybody | she said to her I know you cheat at 
was like her, especially Miss Willibond. | bridge because I have received a com- 


Well that made Mrs. Seedling think, | plaint about it, and you had better be | 








and she wrote another letter to Mrs. | careful or you will find yourself in 
Brimtop and said what do you mean| prison. 


about Polly Willibond, if I thought 
she wasn’t honest she should never | came another letter from Mrs. Brimtop | 
come to my house again, because I|and in it she said I didn’t mean that | 


Well the very next morning there 


hate that more than anything and/| Miss Willibond was a cheat or anything 
should never think of being dishonest | like that, but while we were staying with 


myself, 


| you she said you were a thief and I was 


| 
| 


| 
} 


Well the next morning Mrs. Seedling! angry with her and said you were an | 


[.—— | Sees & Mec Go at 


| } 








, old friend of mine and if you 


' 
' bl 
i 4 4 


pane 


should have heard of it before. 
So then she said very well I 
will write something about her 
being a cheat and a thief and 
blot it on the blotting-pad in 
my bedroom, she is sure to go 
nosing round directly we have 
gone away, and of course slie 
will read what I have written 
in a looking-glass, and we shall 
sea what she does about it. 
And I said I would drop a 











and see what you did about 
that, and I knew it was rather 


back I could always write foi 
it, and besides the diamonds 
weren't real ones. 

So then Mrs. Seedling was 
glad she had been so honest 
over the ring, and she thought 
if she sent Miss Willibond a 








~ se: 


. -_, 


“WELL IT MADE Mrs. SEEDLING SIMPLY FURIOUS.” 


had a letter from Miss Willibond, and 
she said in it please excuse me for not 
writing before to say how much I 
enjoyed myself, I didn’t write because 
I didn’t enjoy myself at all, you could 
just eat the food without being sick 
and the wine wasn’t bad because of 
course you drink such a lot of it your- 
self, but the bed was so uncomfortable 
that I should think you must have 
moved it out of one of the servants’ 
bedrooms because no servant would 
stay in a house with beds like that, 
and I know the bath salts were the 
cheapest you could buy anywhere and 
made the water smell of carbolic, I 
suppose you like that sort of thing 
yourself, but I don’t because I can 
keep nice without it. 





Well nobody could have written a 





postal-order for one shilling- 
and-threepence, which she had 
cheated her out of at bridge, 
and say that it had been a 
_=== mistake it would all blow over 
-» But before she could do that 
a policeman came t> take hei 
up for calling Miss Willibond 


a cheat and for stealing one-and-three- 


pence from her. 


Well there had to be a trial, and the | 


judge was rather against Mrs. Seedling 
at first because he said he didn’t like th» 
gambling that went on at her house, 
and he thought she ought to be ashamed 
of herself for reading people’s private 
letters by holding up blotting-pads in 
front of looking-glasses. And he said 
he was afraid he should have to send 
her to prison for a short time just to 
teach her a lesson, but he shouldn't put 
her on bread and water because he was 
sure she had yielded to a sudden temp- 
tation over the one-and-threepence. 


But when Miss Willibond’s letter | 


was read out be quite changed over, 
and when it was proved that Mrs. Seed- 


ling had once lent Miss Willibond several 


had been a thief I was sure I | 


diamond ring in the bathroom | 


risky but if you didn’t send i: | 
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| pounds to buy a typewriter with and | 
| hadn’t asked for it back he said he had 


| experience. 


never known a worse case in all his| 

And when Mrs. Brimtop | 
got up and told about the diamond ring | 
he turned to the jury and said I wonder | 


| how many of you would send back| 


| with Miss Willibondand couldn’t bear to 


| threepence besides. 


| the newspapers, and the end of it was 
| that everybody left the court without 
| a stain on their characters. 


| and Miss Willibond and Mrs. Brimtop 


diamond rings that people had dropped | 
in your bathrooms. | 

So he sentenced Miss Willibond to| 
several years’ hard labour, but Mrs. | 
Seedling broke down and cried at that, 
and she said she had been at school 


think of her doing hard labour, and she 
would freely forgive her for the type- 
writer and pay her back the one-and- 
So then the judge 
broke down and the jury too, and even 
the people who wrote about trials for 


And Mrs. Seedling invited the judge | 





to stay with her over the week-end, and | 
they played bridge for love, and Mrs. | 
Seedling won all the rubbers, because | 


| she could cheat now without having | 


| anything on her conscience. 


A.M. | 





THE HONEY-SNATCHERS. 


Uncle Henry came in from his garden 
and glared at me. 

“What right,” he demanded, “ what 
legal right have another man’s bees to 
gather honey from my roses ?” 

Uncle Henry is like that. His mind 
traces everything back to a general 
principle, from which it refuses to budge. 

“Tt’s a matter of custom,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Custom!” he exploded. “It's lar- 
ceny. It’s downright robbery. I pay 
for rose-trees, plant them, feed them, 
pay Jakes to water them, and as soon 
as they produce something in return a 
tribe of thieving bees trespass on my 
land for the purpose of pillage under 
my very nose. 

“Tfimy dog,” he went on, ‘‘trespasses 
on my neighbour's property and steals 
his—er—dog-biscuits, he can very pro- 
perly sue me. Yet when his rascally 
bees———-”’ 

‘You can’t keep a bee on a leash,” 
| interrupted. 

Uncle Henry stamped his foot. “The 
law,” he said pompously, “ provides 
that anyone who keeps a dangerous 
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PLAYS FOR THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
“MAN AND SUPERMAN,” 





animal is responsible for its good be- 
haviour. If an unprincipled bee——” 

“They ‘re useful, you know,” I said. 
Seeds and all that. They do a lot of 
fertilizing.” 

“T require no seeds,” he spluttered. 
‘And in any case that can be no defence. 
If my horse enters another man’s garden 


and eats his grass, will it help me to | 





point out that the lawn needed cutting? | 


lt will not. 
his poultry-run and kills his fowl, is it 
sufficient to prove that it was high time 
the bird was killed? Of coursenct. If 
I break into his cowshed and milk his 
cow, is it a good defence to maintain 
that the cow needed milking? It is 
not. Yet when his plundering bees 
come into my garden and extract honey 
from my roses you say that it’s good 
for the garden. Bah!” 

Uncle Henry is very difficult. 
was still fuming when he sat down at 
the tea-table, so I passed him the honey, 
and he took a large helping. 








Descriptions Which Bouleverse Us, 
“Rome ABLAZE WITH ROYALTIES. 
ILLumrxations Turn Day isto Nieur.” 
Headlines in South African Papev. 
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If my dog intrudes into | 
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“DOoROTHEA ROBINSON, I HAVE TO ASK YOU A VERY SERIOUS QUESTION, 


AN OLD IpIoT?” 
“Y—yrs, Miss PRINGLE.” 
“WELL, I'M GLAD YOU SPEAK THE TRUTH, ANYHOW.” 





[According to an informative paragraph alarm-clocks were invented 


about three thousand years ago. The present writer claims no his- 
torical authority for the deductions he draws from this fac 
Tuts morning when my loudest of alarm-clocks 
Dispelled a dream that I was loth to lose 
And, though too frugal normally to harm clocks, 
I bowled it over with a brace of shoes, 
It solaced me, when later I lamented 
The cheque that for a new one I must sign, 
To tell myself that History presented 
Many a case like mine. 


Such clocks as this (I thought) throughout the ages 
Had placed a ban on sleep at morning-tide, 
Angered the brave and even made the sages 
Put some of their sagacity aside; 
— to philosophy’s sublime peace, 
hey fell from their ideals as they dealt 
Some clamorous contemporary time-piece 
A most intemperate welt. 
Great ALEXANDeR, used to rising early 
To conquer worlds (his favourite pursuit), 
Was, when aroused, occasionally surly 
And violently bade his clock be mute; 
Pompey attacked one too, and Czsar whilom 
Gave to his wrath a military vent 
By vigorously prodding with a pilum 
The tocsin in his tent, 


Craving the rest that all too often men lack 
Who undertake a conquering campaign, 
Our Wit14M, on the morning after Senlac, 

Used a resentful mace and snored again : 








Dip I OVERHEAR YOU SAY THAT I WAs 


RICHARD THE CaeuR DE Lion (one supposes) 
Took frequently his clock’s alarms amiss ; 

Joun acted likewise, and the rival Roses 
Were quite at one in this, 


| Seeing this horror which is sent to try us 

| Dates from the days of Troy and Paris’ sin 

(Even Atyras cannot have been pious 

When fronted by its devastating din), 

I feel convinced that, when I cling to bed in 

An irritable and destructive state, 

I take an immemorial course and tread in 
The footsteps of the great. 








Frankness which makes us Feel Uncomfortable. 


“IT am, indeed, sitting at the moment in the Cabinet Room on th 
chair where many British Prime Ministers have sat. Surely w 
living in times of great miracles."—Mr. Ramsay MacDonaxp. 


We should never have dared to say that. 





Glimpses of the Higher Mathematics. 

“Tt was the same boy whom we could not convince that eight tin: 
eight did not total fifty-six. Only after writing eight separate eights 
and adding them up did he realise that the correct total was sevent 
two! "—Manchester Paper. 


A Heavy Responsibility. 

“A CLEVER Forwarp.—H. W. —~ turned out yesterday (Thursday) 

for the Blue side in the Welsh Amateur Trial match at Tufnell Park, 
London. Asa result the Red side won by 3 goals to 1."—Lccal Pape? 








_ “Drafts for the Oxf. and Bucks Regt. and of the Loyal Regiments 
|in charge of St. Theobold and St. Weinhalt respectively, arrived 
| yesterday from Bombay.”—Caleutta Paper. 


[hese officers must look very imposing in their service halos. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


| Monday, January 27th—The Lords 
| passed the Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, complete with Lord Daruine’s 
little load of mischief, the new Clause 4. 
Muttered threats by imperious Liberals 
that (as Lord Sumner put it on Thurs- 
day last) “if they were not careful the 
events of 1911 might be repeated,” left 
their lordships nobly unmoved :— 
“ Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidos ferient ruine.” 
Further amendments to the Traffic 
Bill were agreed to, including the new 
schedule of speed-limits. This includes 
a speed-limit of three miles an hour for 
heavy locomotives “within any city, 
town or village.” Even Lord Bansury 


looked a trifle surprised that Lord 
Russett should want anything to go 
as slowly as that. 

A report recently appearing in a 


daily paper intimated that its “Special 
Political Correspondent ” had managed | 
to become aware of the main purport 
of the Simon Commission's forthcoming 
Report and of differences among the 
members of the Commission. Sir Jonn 
Simon asked the Arrorney-GENERAL 
if he had been able to “take steps” to 
prevent a repetition of these mis- 
chievous statements. 

The Arrorney-GenErALhad. He pro- 
ceeded to read an affidavit by an Indian 
journalist resident in London-— the 
Special Political Correspondent in ques- 
tion—confessing that flights of exotic 
fancy, coupled with an acute lack of 
ready cash, were the sole inspiration of 
the article complained of and not the 
“inside information” for which our 
organs of enlightenment are so persist- 
ently eager. 

Public anxiety is thus allayed—if 
indeed the public attaches a tenth of 
the importance to the breathings of 
‘Special Political Correspondents” that 
our statesmen seem to imagine, 

The Optional Clause—alias the 
Declaration under Article 36 of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice—is better known 
than understood. Its intent, briefly, 
is that any signatory can “have the 
law on” any other signatory before the 
Permanent Court, provided the dispute 
is a “justiciable ” one. 

The Foreign Secretary explained 
at great length theadvantagesof getting 
as many nations as possible to sign the 
Clause. He did not attempt to explain 
what might or might not constitute a 
**justiciable” dispute, but examined at 
length the reservations with which the 
British signature of the Clause had 
been qualified. Here, as Sir AusTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN later pointed out, uncer- 





tainty again reigned, for example, as 


to whether “disputes relating to past 
events’ or merely “past disputes ” 
were reserved. 

Sir Austen's long speech, mainly 
supporting an Amendment adding an- 
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frail: 
“THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE.” 
(After CIm4A DA CORREGLIANO at Milan.) 
Mr NORMAN ANGELL. 


other reservation that dealt with the 
Laws of War at Sea, was directed to 
emphasizing the leck of definition in- 
volving the whole Clause. Sir H. 
Samurn’s declaration that “no action 





THOMAS. 


DOUBTING 
THe LORD PRIVY SEAL ADDRESSES A NOT 
TOO SANGUINE SUPPLICATION TO THE STONY 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
the Government had taken had met 
with a larger measure of public ap- 
proval throughout the country” than 
the signature of the Optional Clause 
seemed either to underrate the Govern- 


ment’s other labours or overrate public 


interest in an international arrangement 
of which ninety-nine Britons out of a 
bundred have only a vague understand- 
ing, however “ League-minded” they 
may be. Perhaps the speech of the 
evening was that of Mr. Norman 
ANGELL, who shortly before the War, it 
will be recalled, wrote a book proving 
that another war was impossible. Un- 
fortunately the War broke out before 
the Kaiser and others had had time to 
come to the same way of thinking as 
its author. Mr. Ancenn, a sadder and 
wiser man, seemed to agree that a 
certain amount of risk would -be 
involved in signing the Optional Clause 
without additional reservations, but 
argued reasonably enough that only by 
now being willing to make the reserva- 
tions less water-tight than we wished 
them to be in 1924 could we show that 
the world was reaily moving towards 
peace. The Amendment was defeated 
and the Motion agreed to without a 
division. 

Tuesday, January 28th.—"1 have 
made the necessary representations on 
the matter,” said Mr. THomas, when 
asked by Mr. Hannon if he was doing 
anything to dissipate the uncertainty 
about Safeguarding that overhangs the 
motor-industry’s head. His tone some- 
what belied the finality of his words. 
Making representations about protective 
duties to Mr. Ssowpen must be a chilly 
business; getting a satisfactory answer 
may well be a task too formidable even 
for a man of the Lorp Privy Sra’'s 
well-known ingenuity and resource. As 
he omitted to say what the result of 
the representations was the House 
drew its own conclusions. 

The Money Resolution of the Coal 
Mines Bill contained nothing of a very 
explosive character, but Sir Parmip 
Cunuirre-Lister pointed out that it 
was perhaps drafted tco narrowly to 
cover all the amendments to the Bill 
that might be introduced and which the 
Government, for its part, was anxious 
to have discussed. It was a point well 
taken and understanded of the meanest 
intelligence present, but Sir Paiip ran 
on, like the little Revenge, for an hour- 
and-a-half until the most patient Mem. 
bers present were making motions of 
intolerable boredom. 

In vain Mr. Macugan rose to put one 
of his well-known pointless poivts of 
order. Sir Patupstillranon. Finally 
he ran down, and, after Mr. Lioyp 
GrorGE had more or less seconded the 
moticn, Mr. Granam amiably suggested 
that they should discuss but not pass 
the Money Resolution, which he would 
amend for passage without further dis- 
cussion, if in the meanwhile amend- 
ments cropped up which it seemed too 





narrow to include. 
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Second Reading, after a brief debate, 

of the Charities Collecting Bill was fol- 
| lowed by Mr. Maxper, on motion for 
| adjournment, raising the question of 
canals; but the House, its interest 
; 
j 
| 
} 








|= 


momentarily confined to the aliment- 

ary canal, counted itself out and went 

home to dinner. 
| Wednesday, January 29th.—When is 
| Parliament not Parliament? When it 
is the House of Commons. This riddle 
(with answer) was propounded by Lord 
Mrpteton, who complained that, while 
in its White Paper on the subject 
the Government had stated that the 
Optional Clause was subject to ratifica- 
| tion by Parliament, they had in fact 
| only submitted it to the House of Com- 
mons, having been advised by the 
Arrorney Generat that “ Parliament” 
meant the House of Commons. 

Lord Carson said that by no possible 
legal interpretation could “ Parliament” 
mean anything but both Houses. Lord 
Parmoor insisted that, as the treaty- 
ratifying power was vested in the 
Crown and relegated to the Commons, 
but not to the Lords, by custom, there 
was no occasion to submit the Optional 
Clause to the Upper Chamber. 

Lord Breavcnamep with Rhadaman- 
thine impartiality supported Lord Par- 
| MooR’s contention that treaty-ratifica- 
tion was not a prerogative of the Lords 
and agreed with Lord Carson and Lord 
Satisnury that to use the word “ Parlia- 
ment ” as meaning the House of Com- 
mons only was “liable to Jead to very 
grave misunderstandings.” 

The Foreian Secretary's reply to 
various questions about our Extradition 
Treaty with Italy unhappily confirmed 
the growing suspicion that he who 
forges and runs away to his native 
| country may live to forge another day. 

The Dead Sea concession came to 
life again to-day, Dr. Sureus informing 





Colonel Howarp-Bury that Palestine | 


Potash, Ltd., had received a deed on 
January Ist. What investors make of 
| Palestine potash remains to be seen. 
_ Our musical-comedy librettists will be 

slow on the uptake if they cannot do 
| something with it. 

In spite of Mr. Harris, who scented 
another secret assault on his beloved 
Free Trade, Mr. Winrrip WaHITELEY was 
given leave to introduce the Fancy 
Jewellery (Standard Trade Descriptions) 
Bill, pursuant to which a good deal 
that is now gold will have to glitter 
under some other name. 

It needed no Liberal smell-dog to scent 
the menace to Free Trade in Mr. Re- 
mmEr’s Empire Free Trade motion. Here 
wasa view-halloothat, likeJoun Prer’s, 
| not only roused Mr. Snowpen from 
| his Treasury bed but drew Mr. Luoyp 
| Grorar from his lair in the morning. 


PUNCH, OR THE LO 














Strangely enough it was not loud 
enough to waken the dead—if Mr. 
Baupwin’s enemies are right in so de- 
scribing him. Only one minor Con- 
servative ex-Minister, Major Tryon, 
participated in the debate, and he made 
no pretence of stating a Conservative 
policy. Mr. Remer said in his speech 
that in the Socialist house there were 
many mansions, to which Mr. Liroyp 
GrorGE retorted by suggesting that in 
the Conservative house there are many 
flats. But the truth is that at the mo- 
ment the Conservative Party has no fiscal 
house. Having failed to secure Drury 
Lane, sacred to pantomime, Mr. Batp- 
win will shortly go into possession of 





THE CONSERVATIVE SANDWICHMAN., 


Major Tryon. “ Norv MUCH OF A TURN 
FOR ME. BUT THERE MAY BE A BETTER 
ONE AT THE COLISEUM ON THE 5TH.” 


the Coliseum, famous for its revolving 
platform. 

Mr. Remer’s and Mr. Marsoripanks’ 
speeches were crammed full of statistics 


and the high courage of youth. They 
made admirable Crusaders. On the 


other hand it must be admitted that 
Mr. Lioyp Grorer in the réle of the 
wily Satapin did more than hold them 
at bay—not at the point of the Blue 
Book but with penetrating persiflage. 
The test, he said, was not what we 
were going to gain by getting all the 
trade of the Empire, but what we were 
going to give in return. Nobody so far 
had mentioned that. : 

The wise Mr. Wise suggested that 
the Lorp Privy Sear should have gone 
to Canada with his samples in his hand 
saying, “in return for a guaranteed 
market in this country for your products 
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give us some of those big orders you 
are sending to the United States.” He 
did not explain how Canada was to be 
given a guaranteed market for wheat at | 
fifty shillings, when the Argentine sells 
it at thirty-five shillings, without in 
effect taxing imported food. 

Major Tryon said he “did not agree 
with all the newspapers "—which under 
the circumstances 1s not surprising— 
and declined to pin the Conservative 
Party to any one man’s fiscal policy 
a hesitation which the whole Party 
seems unanimously to share. 

Mr. Snowpen kept his lacerated Free 
Trade feelings well in check, austerely 
observing that the Government would 
not support a policy of taxing food or 
raw materials or manufactures. Other- 
wise it was all for more Empire trade. 

The Motion was talked out—to the 
great relief, it must be believed, of the 
Opposition Front Bench. 

Thursday, January 30th.—The Lords, 
on the motion of the Duke of Mox1 
rose, asked themselves why (in the 
words of Lord Novar), “those unique 
and priceless possessions of national in- 
terest, the ancestral homes of England, 
whose beaytiful parks were so often 
the favourite haunt of the people,” 
should not be exempt from death duties, 
like works of art and national interest ? 
Lord Ponsonsy declared that the Gov- 
ernment was in sympathy with the 
Duke's proposal that the Excheque: 
should accept land in lieu of death 
duties, but declined to consider it as a 
substantial contribution to the problem 
of land nationalization. 

The Government proceeded, as was 
expected, to out the two clauses that 
the Other Place had contumaciously 
inserted in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill. No real effort was made t« 
attack the Lords’ amendments on their 
merits. They were rejected as the col- 


| lective wisdom of “ninety-four members 


of a House inexperienced in the vital 
affairs of life” (Mr. Deviin), which had 
been substituted for “the collective 
wisdom of the Commons” (Mr. H. G. 
Wutte), which had been substituted as 
an afterthought forthecollective wistom 
of the Minister or Lapour. 

It was a debate in which the Con- 
servatives made a notably better show 
in argument than they did in the Lobby, 
and the matter ended with a graceful 
word of congratulation frcm Major 
Ex.iot to the Minister or Lapovur for 
the “patience, energy and at times al- 
most brutal vigour” with which she had 
conducted the debates. 








Wants. 
“Users for slightly affected margarin« 
Evening Pap 
We prefer butter without any airs. 
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FIRST-AID IN THE EOCENE PERIOD. 


Ape (to Uinatheriwn 





THE “PARASITE.” 


(“The race-courses of England are fre- 
quented solely by paras tes and their victims.” 
Speech by a Canon.) 





You must have seen the little man 
Whose hat was born when Time began 
And once wasblack --a greenish shocking 
Bowler, yet so gaily cocking 

Over his little ferret’s face ; 

He’s always fighting for a place 
Among the throng against the rails, 
And yet he nearly always fails, 

For he’s so pitifully small, 

The crowd so terrible and tall. 


And thus you'll find him when the great 

Thundering field comes down the 
Straight ; 

And when the thrilling colours flash 

Past us—the green and scarlet splash, 

Thesky-blue silk, the brown, the yellow— 

You'll see him there, the little fellow, 

Standing on tip-toe, peering through 

A gap to glimpse the green, the blue 

Of jockeys’ caps, the gold, the rose, 

A horse’s tail or ears or nose. 


Sometimes I pause and gaze and wonder 

To watch him when the swift hoofs 
thunder 

Down the course at lightning pace ; 

And I forget his ferret’s face 

And stare and stare in mute surprise 

At something shining in his eyes. 





“THAT POOR EOHIPPUS HAS GOT A STONE IN HIS HOOF AND WE CAN'T GET IT OUT, 
COME AND TRY ONE OF YOUR GADGETS!” 


Do PLEASE 








A gambler, did you say? And yet 
| think he’s never had a bet 

For fear that he should lose his place 
And miss his fragment of the race— 
The little caps that bob and dance. 
If I'd a mount I'd find a chance 

To let him pat it. Well I know 

In what rapt ecstasy he'd go 

Among the crowd, aloof, apart, 
Hugging within his secret heart 
This vast and unimagined thing; 
The little man become a king. 





“HAPPY THOUGHTS.” 

FRANK BurRNAND was in some respects 
so essentially the child of his own 
generation, so dependent on the inspira- 
tion of the passing hour that a great 
deal of his work was necessarily ephem- 
eral. Yet even in his burlesques and 
parodies of forgotten plays and half-for- 
gotten novels he had shining moments, 
and to this day I recall one stanza from 
a song (sung to the tune of “ The March 
of the Men of Harlech”) which is typical 
of his exuberant gaiety :— 

“‘T was once a hansom cabby ; 

Couldn't drive no more than a babby ; 
Drove right into Westminster Abbey 
One night in the dark.” 

His was not an elemental type of 
humour, for he relied too much on 
verbal contortions and above all on 
puns, which have gone out of fashion. 





our sympathy and even admiration. 


But these mannerisms were discarded in 
the little masterpiece which has now 
been reprinted by Merxuuern, with a 
charmingly appreciative preface by Mr. 
Ropert Lynp—Happy Thoughts. It 
is a study, carried out with perfect con- 
sistency and an entire absence of any 
effort to coruscate, of a type of mind 
which may be summed up as one of 
blameless asininity. The surroundings 
and status of the nameless central fig- 
ure are several pegs higher in the social 
scale than those of the narrator in The 
Diary of a Nobody, but the book belongs 
to the same category. It is not great, 
but, as Caranani said of her contem- 
porary, Sontac, “it is great in its 
genre.” In spite of continual rebuffs 
and failures the subject of this diary 
remains blandly unconscious of his in- 
effectuality and leaves us at the end in 
a mood of sympathy with and even 
affection for one who never did an 
unkind thing, though he never said a 
wise one, Happy Thoughts, in fine, is a 
triumph of characterisation, a valuable 
supplement to TroLLopr’s novels as a 
picture of English life inthe 60’sand 70's. 
Above all the type is a further proof of 
the truth which SHAKESPEARE 80 con- 
vincingly exemplified, that stupidity has 
its graces, and that a man who writes 
himself down an ass may yet deserve 
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Second Reading, after a brief debate, 
of the Charities Collecting Bill was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Manper, on motion for 
adjournment, raising the question of 
canals; but the House, its interest 
momentarily confined to the aliment- 
ary canal, counted itself out and went 
home to dinner. 

Wednesday, January 29th.—When is 
Parliament not Parliament ? When it 
is the House of Commons. This riddle 
(with answer) was propounded by Lord 
Miptetoy, who complained that, while 
in its White Paper on the subject 
the Government had stated that the 
Optional Clause was subject to ratifica- 
| tion by Parliament, they had in fact 
| only submitted it to the House of Com- 
mons, having been advised by the 
Arrorney-Generat that “ Parliament” 
meant the House of Commons, 

Lord Carson said that by no possible 
legal interpretation could “ Parliament” 
mean anything but both Houses. Lord 
Parmoor insisted that, as the treaty- 
ratifying power was vested in the 
Crown and relegated to the Commons, 
but not to the Lords, by custom, there 
was no occasion to submit the Optional 
Clause to the Upper Chamber. 

Lord Bravcuamp with Rhadaman- 
thine impartiality supported Lord Par- 
moon's contention that treaty-ratifica- 
| tion was not a prerogative of the Lords 
and agreed with Lord Carson and Lord 
| Satisnury that to use the word “ Parlia- 
| ment” as meaning the House of Com- 
mons only was “liable to Jead to very 
grave misunderstandings.” 

The Foreign Secretary's reply to 
various questions about our Extradition 
Treaty with Italy unhappily confirmed 
the growing suspicion that he who 
forges and runs away to his native 
country may live to forge another day. 

The Dead Sea concession came to 
life again to-day, Dr. Surexs informing 
Colonel Howarn-Bury that Palestine 

Potash, Ltd., had received a deed on 
January Ist. What investors make of 
Palestine potash remains to be seen. 
_ Our musical-comedy librettists will be 
slow on the uptake if they cannot do 
something with it. 

In spite of Mr. Harris, who scented 
another secret assault on his beloved 
Free Trade, Mr. Witrrip WatTELFY was 
given leave to introduce the Fancy 
Jewellery (Standard Trade Descriptions) 
| Bill, pursuant to which a good deal 
that is now gold will have to glitter 
under some otber name. 

It needed no Liberal smell-dog to scent 
the menace to Free Trade in Mr. Re- 
mmr’s Empire Free Trade motion. Here 
wasa view-halloo that, like JoHn PEEL’s, 
| not only roused Mr. Snowpen from 
| his Treasury bed but drew Mr. Lioyp 

GrorcGe from his lair in the morning. 











Strangely enough it was not loud 
enough to waken the dead—if Mr. 
Batpwin’s enemies are right in so de- 
scribing him. Only one minor Con- 
servative ex-Minister, Major Tryon, 
participated in the debate, and he made 
no pretence of stating a Conservative 
policy. Mr. Remer said in his speech 
that in the Socialist house there were 
many mansions, to which Mr. Lioyp 
GrorGe retorted by suggesting that in 
the Conservative house there are many 
flats. But the truth is that at the mo- 
ment the Conservative Party hasno fiscal 
house. Having failed to secure Drury 
Lane, sacred to pantomime, Mr. Batp- 
win will shortly go into possession of 





THE CONSERVATIVE SANDWICHMAN. 

Major Tryon. “ Not mucH TURN 
FOR ME. BUT THERE MAY BE A BETTER 
ONE AT THE COLISEUM ON THE 5TH.” 


OF A 


the Coliseum, famous for its revolving 
platform. 

Mr. Remer’s and Mr. Marsor1panks’ 
speeches were crammed full of statistics 


and the high courage of youth. They 
made admirable Crusaders. On the 


other hand it must be admitted that 
Mr. Liuoyp Grorce in the réle of the 
wily Sauapin did more than hold them 
at bay—not at the point of the Blue 
Book but with penetrating persiflage. 
The test, he said, was not what we 
were going to gain by getting all the 
trade of the Empire, but what we were 
going to give in return. Nobody so far 
had mentioned that. 

The wise Mr. Wise suggested that 
the Lorp Privy Seat should have gone 
to Canada with his samples in his hand 
saying, “in return for a guaranteed 





market in this country for your products 





give us some of those big orders you 
are sending to the United States.” 





He | 


did not explain how Canada was to be | 


given a guaraoteed market for wheat at 
fifty shillings, when the Argentine sells 
it at thirty-five shillings, without in 
effect taxing imported food. 

Major Tryon said he “did not agree 


with all the newspapers "—which under | 


the circumstances 1s not surprising— 
and declined to pin the Conservative 
Party to any one man’s fiscal policy 
a hesitation which the whole Party 
seems unanimously to share. / 
Mr. Snowpen kept his lacerated Free 
Trade feelings well in check, austerely 
observing that the Government would 


not support a policy of taxing food or | 


raw materials or manufactures. Other- 
wise it was all for more Empire trade. 

The Motion was talked out—to the 
great relief, it must be believed, of the 
Opposition Front Bench. 

Thursday, January 30th._—The Lords, 
on the motion of the Duke of Moxr 
rose, asked themselves why (in the 
words of Lord Novar), “those unique 
and priceless possessions of national 1n- 
terest, the ancestral homes of England, 
whose beaptiful parks were so often 
the favourite haunt of the people,” 
should not be exempt from death duties, 
like works of art and national interest ? 
Lord Ponsonsy declared that the Gov- 
ernment was in sympathy with the 
Duxe’s proposal that the Exchequer 
should accept land in lieu of death 
duties, but declined to consider it as a 
substantial contribution to the problem 
of land nationalization. 

The Government proceeded, as was 
expected, to out the two clauses that 
the Other Place had contumaciously 
inserted in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill. No real effort was made to 
attack the Lords’ amendments on their 
merits. They were rejected as the col- 
lective wisdom of “ninety-four members 
of a House inexperienced in the vital 
affairs of life” (Mr. Devirn), which had 
been substituted for “the collective 
wisdom of the Commons” (Mr. H. G. 
Warre), which had been substituted as 
an afterthought forthecollectivewisiom 
of the Minister or Lapour. 

It was a debate in which the Con- 
servatives made a notably better show 
in argument than they did in the Lobby, 
and the matter ended with a graceful 
word of congratulation frcm Major 
Ex.iot to the Minister or Lapour for 
the “patience, energy and at times al- 
most brutal vigour” with which she had 
conducted the debates. 
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“Users for slightly affected margarin« 
Evening Pap 
We prefer butter without any airs. 
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FIRST-AID IN THE EOCENE PERIOD. 


“THAT POOR EOHIPPUS HAS GOT A STONE IN HIS HOOF AND WE CAN'T GET IT OUT, 
COME AND TRY ONE OF YOUR GADGETS! 


Ape (te Uinatherium’ 





/ 











THE “PARASITE.” 

{(*The race-courses of England are fre- 

quented solely by paras't2s and their victims.” 
Speech by a Canon. } 

You must have seen the little man 
Whose hat was born when Time began 
And once wasblack --a greenish shocking 
Bowler, yet so gaily cocking 
Over his little ferret’s face ; 
He's always fighting for a place 
Among the throng against the rails, 
And yet he nearly always fails, 
For he’s so pitifully small, 
The crowd so terrible and tall. 


And thus you'll find him when the great 

Thundering field comes down the 
Straight ; 

And when the thrilling colours flash 

Past us—the green and scarlet splash, 

Thesky-blue silk, the brown, the yellow— 

You'll see him there, the little fellow, 

Standing on tip-toe, peering through 

A gap to glimpse the green, the blue 

Of jockeys’ caps, the gold, the rose, 

A horse’s tail or ears or nose. 


Sometimes I pause and gaze and wonder 

To watch him when the swift hoofs 
thunder 

Down the course at lightning pace ; 

And I forget his ferret’s face 

And stare and stare in mute surprise 

At something shining in his eyes. 





4 
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Do PLEASE 











A gambler, did you say? And yet 
| think he’s never had a bet 

For fear that he should lose his place 
And miss his fragment of the race— 
The little caps that bob and dance. 
If I'd a mount I'd find a chance 
To let him pat it. Well I know 

In what rapt ecstasy he'd go 
Among the crowd, aloof, apart, 
Hugging within his secret heart 
This vast and unimagined thing; 
The little man become a king. 





“HAPPY THOUGHTS.” 

FRANK BuRNAND Was in some respects 
so essentially the child of his own 
generation, so dependent on the inspira- 
tion of the passing hour that a great 
deal of his work was necessarily ephem- 
eral. Yet even in his burlesques and 
parodies of forgotten plays and half-for- 
gotten novels he had shining moments, 
and to this day I recall one stanza from 
a song (sung to the tune of “ The March 
of the Men of Harlech”) which is typical 
of his exuberant gaiety :-— 

“]T was once a hansom cabby ; 

Couldn’t drive no more than a babby ; 
Drove right into Westminster Abbey 
One night in the dark.” 

His was not an elemental type of 
humour, for he relied too much on 
verbal contortions and above all on 
puns, which have gone out of fashion. 





But these mannerisms were discarded in 
the little masterpiece which has now 
been reprinted by Metnvuen, with a 
charmingly appreciative preface by Mr. 
Rospert Lynp—Happy Thoughts. It 
is a study, carried out with perfect con- 
sistency and an entire absence of any 
effort to coruscate, of a type of mind 
which may be summed up as one of 
blameless asininity. The surroundings 
and status of the nameless central fig- 
ure are several pegs higher in the social 
scale than those of the narrator in The 
Diary of a Nobody, but the book belongs 
to the same category. It is not great, 
but, as Caranant said of her contem- 
porary, Sonrac, “it is great in its 
genre.” In spite of continual rebuffs 
and failures the subject of this diary 
remains blandly unconscious of his in- 
effectuality and leaves us at the end in 
a mood of sympathy with and even 
affection for one who never did an 
unkind thing, though he never said a 
wise one. Happy Thoughts, in fine, is a 
triumph of characterisation, a valuable 
supplement to TroLLopr’s novels as a 
picture of English lifeinthe 60's and 70's. 
Above all the type is a further proof of 
the truth which SHAKESPEARE so con- 
vincingly exemplified, that stupidity has 
its graces, and that a man who writes 
himself down an ass may yet deserve 
our sympathy and even admiration, 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Man in Possession” AND 
“Ixy tHe Zone” (AMBASSADORS). 


Wuetner the curtain-raiser is to be 
restored asa device to mask the entry 


of the dilatory eupeptic or by way of 


providing the longer entertainment 
which many playgoers have shown 
signs of demanding, it is welcome, es- 
pecially when of so sound a quality as 
Mr. Everxe O'Neiwx’s In the Zone 
Mr. O'Nettt takes a little time to get 
going, repeating one or two points three 
or four times, which I have found to 
be a tendency in his countrymen. But 
perhaps he has had a bitter experience 
of noisy stragglers and has determined 
that no one shall misunderstand his 
little play, which depends upon a well- 
prepared surprise for its point and effect. 

Thecrew of the British tramp steamer, 
Glencaiin, don’t find to their taste the 
personality, manners and poor seaman- 
ship of one of their number, Smith 
(Smitty for short—Mr. Raymonp Mas- 
sey), and as the Glencairn approaches 
the danger zone—this is the autumn of 
1915—their vague dislike turns to sus- 
picion, aggravated by the fact that 





Smitty is observed to be much ccn- 
cernei with a certain metal box. What 
happens at the rough fo'c’sle trial of 
Smitty, and how well Mr. RaymMonp 


| Massey (Smitty), Mr. Paut Ginn, Mr 
| Ropgert Mawnpestry, Mr. Tom Rey- 


notps, Mr. Pattie Carton, Mr. 
Cuartes Farrett and Mr. Starrorp 
HicxsarD present this adroit little affair 
I must leave you to find out. It is well 
worth not being late for, let me tell you. 
Mr. H. M. Harwoon’s conscienceless | 
The Man in Possession was of just the | 
kind to restore our spirits, lowered not 
a little by the sufferings of Smitty. 
The Dabneys—Paui, the father, Claude, 
the elderson, makersof Dabney’s Under- 
wear, and nervous jaded Mrs. Dabney— 


| are at breakfast and obviously ill at 


ease. Paul and Claude are sufficient to 


| explain Mrs. Dabney ; but there is more 
immediate reason for her tremors. Her 


younger boy, Raymond, is expected from 


| Wormwood Scrubs. He had sold a car, 
| obtained on the principle of payment 
| outof (non-existent) income, for less than 
| the car was supposed to be worth. The 
| original vendors took an unsympathetic 
| view of the matter, and Mr. Dabney 
| thought it better to let the boy learn 


| his lesson. 


I am not so sure that this 
was quite plausible, for the subsequent 
behaviour of the Dabneys seemed to 
indicate that they wculd have gone a 
long way before suffering this terrible 
disgrace to fall upon them. It had 
already meant their banishment from 
friendly Dulwich to indifferent High- 
gate, and now meant their living in per- 








petual apprehension as to who should 
next discover their secret. 

Raymond arrives, slightly chastened 
but essentially unrepentant. No, he 
will not go to Australia for his passage- 
money and five hundred pounds. His 
gifts are such as to be useless in domin- 
ions or colcnies. He has good manners; 
he can mix a good cocktail and handle 
a saxophone with address; he has made 
many fast friends at Cambridge, whither 
his father had sent him, not for his 
son’s sake but in order to put on airs 
about “my boy at Cambridge.” Look- 
ing at Dabney pére you know that 
Raymond has analysed the situation 
fairly. Finding that his excessively 











A HANDY MAN IN POSSESSION. 
THE BAILIFF WHO SHOOK A GOOD COCKTAIL. 
Crystal Wetherby . . Miss ISABEL JEANS. 
Raymond Dabney . . MR. RAYMOND MASSEY. 


bourgeois brother is engaged to be 
married to a widow of substance and 
fashion and is on tenterhcoks lest the 
lady hear of her undesirable prospective 
brother-in-law and break off ther 
marriage, Haymond feels that he really 
has the whip-hand. No, he will not be 
bought off; he will go and pick up a 
living one way or another in the city 
of all cities where he feels he has the 
best chance—which is London. 

Three weeks later, having known the 
pinch of hunger, he is taken on as 
bailiff’s or sherifi’s officer's assistant, 
installed by happy accident, not by ne- 
farious design, of course (we can give 
Mr. Harwoop that), in the house of 
Claude's intended. Liking the look of 
the widow, who has obviously a very 
free technique, and having received from 











his colleague instructions to make him- 
self agreeable and win approval by 


rendering any little services which may | 


suggest themselves to him, he offers to 
don the uniform of the departed foot- 
man. Naturally the people coming to 
dinner that evening are the Dabneys. 
Out of this beguiling situation Mr. 
Harwoop extracts a good deal of fun, 


subtle and less subtle: subtle becaus: | 


neither Mrs. Wetherby the widow (Miss 
IsaBeL JEANS) nor Raymond Dabney 


(Mr. Raymonp Massey) are mere figures | 


of farce: less subtle because the com- 
plete surrender of the experienced 
widow to the cynically casual wooing 
of the agreeable bailiff with his Cam- 
bridge airs, who is help'ng her in her 
last extremity to keep up appearances 
is a little too swift and uncalculating 
even fora Mrs. Wetherby, to say nothing 
of the final agreement to marry him 
and go off to some far dominion on the 
thousand pounds to be extracted from 
the makers of underwear. 

Raymond in fact deals with the 
lovers to whom his mistress was look- 
ing for help—Lord Bel/airs, whom he 
knew at Cambridge as Jimmy, and S7 
Charles Cartwright, who is the com- 
plete cad-about-Mayfair—and with the 
fortune-hunting Ciaude (which was 
easy, seeing there was no fortune). Also, 
in the manner but not exactly the 
spirit of the old romances, he prevails 
upon the harassed lady to begin with 
him a new life in a new country and 
say good-bye to all that. 

It was all exceedingly flippant and 
disedifying, with a spicing of witty lines 
and sound characterisation too; void 
of real offence, except that there was 
one serious lapse from taste in detail 
which one need not be a prude to resent 


and which frankly we had not expected 


of Mr. Harwoop. 

Miss IsaBeL Jeans played with real 
insight into a complex character and 
made the strange vagaries of Mrs. 
Wetherby almost credible; and Mr. Ray- 
MOND Massey persuaded us of the plausi- 
bility of the precocious cynic and liber- 
tine, Raymond, with his genuine love of 
his mother and respect and affection for 
the elderly maid, Esther. I liked Miss 
Ann Coprineton’s cold detachment as 
the lady’s-maid who was surprised at 
nothing; and Miss ALex. FrizELt gave 
us one of those quiet well-studied por- 
traits for which she is justly famous. 
And there were no weak spots in a 
clever and well-drilled cast. T. 


“Tue Way Our” (Comepy). 


One must suppose, for Jack of ex- 
plicit information, that 7he Way Out is 
an adaptation from a freer medium. The 
large proportion of preparation and ex- 
planation to incident slows down the 
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wastrel 





| action; and that slowing down is fatal io 
Here | 
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plausibility in this sort of affair. 


| is no place for elaborate psychology and 
| characterisation; for when ‘“ SaprEer’s " 





| them to be heiped by anybody 
| Chinees of unfathomabledepths 


| in cupboards and go out leay- 


people get going they do the most in- 
credible things in the least likely ways. 
Responsible soldiers come into after- 
noon tea and babble (in confidence) of 
plots that are to damage the Empire, 
engineered by sinister Chinese 
—these sinister Chinese mean- 
while lurking in every nook and 
peering through every cranny ; 
secret service agents of incred- 
ible astuteness disguised as 
pedlars heave off their wigs and 
rags and unfold the desperate- 
ness of their situation without 
the faintest pretence at con- 
cealment, giving away every- 
thing except what would enable 
in heathen 


an emergency ; 


of cunning put their prisoners 


ing them so completely un- 
guarded that they can signal 
their whereabouts by loud 
knocks without causing any 
suspicion in their villainous 
jailer’s servants, and be released by 
charming young ladies of such scintilla- 
ting intelligence that they can read from 
a rough drawing of an eye made with a 
burning cigarette by their tightly-bound 
heroes that all you have got to do is to 
put your finger in the eye of a mask 
upon the wall when the secret door will 
fly open. 


And much more to the same highly 


| improbable effect. 


| haye to take the author’s word 


| Strickland, the white-headed boy 


| 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| by the Colonel's lady that her tip- 
| pling husband needs her. Two 
| years later, in the East, he was 
| not only drinking more whisky 
| but selling “plans” and ‘‘papers” 


| viously crooked Choo Lung, who 
| was in the particular confidence 


The drunken subaltern naturally 


And all this villainy and heroism, 
marching and counter-marching, 
plotting and conjuring, were 
mixed up with the love-story of a 
nice young thing who was mar- 
ried toa dissipated subaltern and 
loved the mysterious hero (you 


for the mystery ; never was there 
so transparent a fellow as Jim 


of the secret service). 

This young woman (Billie 
Cartwright) puts off running 
away with Jim, over-persuaded 


in exchange for ‘‘dope” to the ob- 
8g Pp 


of the Governor—a thing you 


| understood better when you had 


seen and heard the Governor. 
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Choo Lung 
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Billie Cartwright . 
Tony Cartwright 
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supposed that when Jim Stricklandcame 
to his house it was because of Billie, so 
he gave him what he thought was a dose 
of poisoned whisky, at the suggestion o! 
Choo Lung (we are to gather that 
British officers who take bang, cocaine, 
heroin, and hashish do this kind of 
thing in the East), and in an access of 





remorse was going to give Choo Lung 
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“FOR WAYS THAT ARE DARK... .” 


Mr. C, V. FRANCE. 


away, when that gentleman up and 
shot him, so that Jim and Billie might 
live happily ever after. Finally, those 
precious papers (proving the guilt of 
Choo Lung, who had just poisoned him- 
self), which might have been given to 
the Governor any time these last two 
Acts, were handed over and we were at 
last allowed to go home. 

I am afraid that only to the really 
unsophisticated will this artless rig- 


Mr. HENRY FIELDING. 





marole make appeal. 





A LITTLE DOMESTIC ARGUMENT. 


. Miss Beatrix THOMSON. 
. Mr, Epa@ar Norrou. 





Tue Surgical Supply Depot, to whose 
good work Mr. Punch has often invited 
attention, will hold its Annual Bridge 
Party at Claridge’s Hotel on Wednes- 
day, February 12th, from 3 to 630 p.m. 
The many attractive prizes will be 
presented by Miss Irene VANBRUGH. 
Tickets (10/6, including tea) may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Sur- 
gical Supply Depdt, 23, Upper 
Phillimore Place, Kensington, 
W8 (Tel.: Western 3475). 


MARY JOANNA. 


Taovcn I am her mother, I 
flattered myself that I could 
regard her with impartiality. 
She was perfect, right down 
from her slightly bald head. to 
her very pink toes, and yet 
there was a haunting doubt, a 
secret fear. I lay in bed and 
wondered and wondered. Would 
they suspect Mary Joanna of 
moral turpitude? Would my 
little beauty be placed on E:lis 
Island? I say “placed” because 
Joanna, being only three weeks 
old, only weighs seven-and-a- 
half pounds and she can ke 
lifted, carried and placed anywhere with 
the greatest facility. She is in fact 
about to be placed in her home town, 
Chicago, and plans to embark upon the 
Atlantic in a few weeks. 

She does not go without proper pre- 
paration and due regard for mterna- 
tional usages. Indeed there is something 
so international and dubious about her 
entire status that I am inclined to think 
she realises it herself. At any rate, in 
her photograph, stuck upon her father’s 
passport, she is blinking most 
pathetically, and there is that 
look upon her face which has 
reference to milk and milk only, 
and promises no danger to the 
Volstead Act. She has also de- 
clared by proxy of Silas, her 
American father, and me, her 
English mother, that she is 
neither an anarchist nor a poly- 
gamist, and does not desire to 
overthrow the American Govern- 
ment. Did she but know it, 
kingdoms have been overthrown 
and kings brought to dust for 
something farless beautiful than 
she. I have yet to learn that 
Hexen of Troy had dimples on 
every knuckle. 

There is something remarkable 
about Joanna’s social aplomb 
and savoir faire. Upon the day 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonaip 
landed in America she arrived 
in England. Pledge of Anglo- 
American amity, herald of the 
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| her middle name. I almost wept at the 


summer in 
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Motorist. “1'M AFRAID WE VE KNOCKED HIM SILLY 
Wife. “ DON'T GO GIVING HIM A LOT OF MONEY, DEAR 


new diplomacy, artless little creature, 
she came chewing her fists in lieu of 
guin, and only a little hiccough to show 
that she did not want MacDonald as 


beautiful symbolism of it all. 
Everything, I thought, that is best 

n two nations will be her birthright. 

Nursling of Liberty, she will yet re- 





tain that quiet culture attributed to the 
Koglish upper classes. In the winter | 
she will live in Chicago, during the} 
Surbiton. Every winter | 
Silas will educate her in true democracy. | 
With charming American courtesy she | 


will lisp ‘Pleased to méet you” to the|too ravishing in her white organdi 


minister and the elevator man alike 


all. Did Mr. MacDownatp in his con- 
versations with Mr. Hoover realise the 
fact that Americans sometimes talk 
picturesquely, like Canterbury Pilgrims, 
and that divergences in idiom may} 
obscure understanding. 

No matter, I mused: all that is 
immaterial so long as we think alike, 
and truly I believe in democracy, and 


| 


Silas in refinement, though he does use 
that word. How beautiful if all the 
nations loved one another and under- 
stood one another just like Silas and 
me! And that reminded me of Mary | 
Joanna's christening. 


She would look 


frock, her hair brushed up and Lord | 


How her little spirit will soar as sho | Ti pplesham her godfather 


lies in her skyscraper and gazes over 
the waters of Michigan ! 

“Silas,” I said, “ will she fall out of 
the window ?’ 

oT i Say not,” said Silas. 

“Oh!” [ cried, “I hope she won't 
be sick up there.” 


“Snow and [ll catch your drift,” | 


said Silas, 

** Sick up In the skyscraper.” 

“Ah, I get you; the altitude might 
make her bilious? Well, she couldn't 
vomit more than she's done the past 
three weeks.” 

‘Hush, Silas, 
word ‘ sick,’ ” 

That of course will be the difficulty 
in her education. Silas will use one 
word, I shall use another, and Mary 
Joanna won't know what we mean at 


1 said ‘Il used the 








“Silas, isn’t it kind of L 
ham to be her godfather?’ 
‘*Now see here,” 


wd 'Topples- | 
said Silas, speak- 
ing fiercely and furiously—“ what you 
can see in that smart Alec I can’t 
imagine, but I tell you I won't stand 
for him being godfather, not to ow 
Joanna.’ 

“Your Joanna,” | replied coldly. 
“The child is yours; do what you like 
with her.” 





“Sure,” answered Silas: “1 ’m think- 
ing of Bud Hopkins of Kansas City. | 
He’s just a fine bright fellow.” ; 

I shuddered; Joanna started to wail. | 

** Simple, of course,” said Silas, “but 
a real man.” 

At this point there was worse than a 


bear it. 


ge , Af Vi did. A 
S- "h, LMG ; 


PERHAPS HE 
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'S THE VILLAGE IDIOT.” 


“Hil” shouted 


vomit———” 
‘‘ Hush, Silas,” I said; 


Silas, 


‘being sick,” 


HIGH WORDS IN HELLAS 

{Uproar and violence are reported to have 
broken out in Athens following the election of 
Mile, Anicw DirLtaraco to represent her coun 
t Hellas” in the International 


try as * Mi 
Beauty Contest.’’—Daily Paper. 





In calmer lands they do not lose 


| ‘heir tempers when they have to choose 


\ candidate for beauty’s prize ; 
And when she’s chosen 
They do not seem to hand her out the 
frozen 
Mitt; but in Greece, we read, ‘tis 
otherwise. 
What would you? History once more 
Repeats itself: on Hellas’ shore 
Discord her golden apple hurled 
As prize for beauty, 
And (Paris having done his th unkless 
duty) 


“she's | 





Strife was let loose upon a peaceful 


world. 


Close-up of the Obvious. 
“Charlie Chaplin is thinking of taking the 
name role in a talking version of ‘ dew Su 
If he decides to make the picture, he will 
temporarily abandon his familiar bowler-hat 
tooth-brush moustache and big boots.” 
Daily Pape 


“Parner ov 80 Roupep.” 

Daily Pape 
wail from Joanna, she simply could not | ‘* Mother of Nine” must look to her 
laurels. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
“ DisrakExi.”’ 
Lorp BEACONSFIELD, when he made 


| his dramatic coup for Empire in 1875 


| and '76, had the advantage over Lord 
BraveRBROOK in that he was already 
Prime Minister for the second time of 
| asking; and it is quite possible that the 
quest of Imperial Free Trade will never 
form the subject of a Superb Talking 
Triumph on the silver screen. A pity, 
perhaps, for, when I consider how the 
film I saw at the Marble Arch Pavilion 
last week embellished mid-Victorian 
history—I have not seen Mr. Louis 
Parker's original play on which Dis- 
raelt was founded—I could imagine a 
glorious drama for posterity of tariffs 
and treachery, of tenderness and tears. 
Posterity might some day listen to a 
newspaper baron quoting Gray's Mleqy 
as he dropped down the river to scale 
the tariff heights of Quebec. 
[ am led to this reflection by the fact 
that the purchase of the Suez Canal 
| from the Kneptive actually was a news- 
paper stunt. It was thrust on the notice 
of Lord Drrpy by the editor of The Pall 
Mall Gazette, a journal with very small 
net sales, and the first official action 
taken in the matter was undoubtedly 
taken by the Foreign Office. 
Not so, of course, in the movietone. 
The world of British politics there por- 
| trayed is a very curious world, “ Dizzy” 
| is shown as conceiving and carrying out 
the whole plan on his own. He has 
imagination. He has vision. He is fond 
of female society, yet devoted to his 
faithful spouse, who was constantly in 
the picture, despite the fact that in 1875 
she was dead. But the great leader lacks 
common horse-sense almost 
to the point of insanity. 
He only has two secre- 
taries, one a very tall but 
very stupid young man, vari- 
ously described, so far as 
| canremember, as Charles, 
Lord Deeford,as a viscount 
and as the son of a duke 
Probably he was too stupid 
to remember which he was, 
but anyhow he actually 
managed to purchase the 
Canal shares from the 
Kuepive. The other sec- 
retary is a Russian spy, 
| whose wifemovesstealthily 
with bustle and parasol 
about the garden at Hugh- 
enden and peers in at the 
windows whenever Dis- 
rae’t is having a private 
| conversation with the 
Governor of the Bank of 
England or Meyers, the 
wealthy Jew. For it was 
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Kussia, youcomprehend, and not France, 
who was trying to outbid us with the 
KHEDIVE, and doing so witha pertinacity 
that proved her Government even then 
to be no better than Bolsheviks at 
heart, 

The Prime Minister's method of keep- 






Ind 


Lisracli(Mr George ARLISs), “WHY DON’T 
yOU TAKE ME AS YOUR MODEL?” 

Charles (Mr, AwrHony Busuett). “Bur 1 
COULDN'T PRODUCE A FORELOCK LIKE YOURS 
WITH MY BKASTLY HAIR.” 


ing important correspondence private 
was invariably to let a secret agent get 
hold of it first, and then remove it with 
ingratiating smiles from the secret 
agent's hand whilst he was showing him 
to the door. Constantly my instincts 
as a taxpayer were in revolt against the 
careless way in which State documents 
of immense importance were dashed off 
with a quill pen and left lying about for 





anybody to read. I might even have 





Shade of Disragci. “ THESE PEOPLE DIDN'T COME INTO MY STORY, 
$0 WHY DRAG ME IN?” 





asked myself the question, “ What did 
GLADSTONE say in 1875?" if it had not 
been that the film opened with a repre- 
sentation of GLapsrone talkie-phoning 
in 1875 to a fairly attentive House. The 
Grovernor of the Bank of England pleased 
me a good deal too, especially when 
Disraelt compelled him to sign a paper 
supporting the purchase of the shares 
because Meyers the Jew had suddenly 
gone bankrupt through the sinking of a 
shipload of gold from the Argentine, 

“T order you to do it,” said Disraeli, 
‘because I am Prime Minister.” 

It was suggested to him afterwards 
by Lady Beaconsfield that he had no 
power to compel the Governor of the 
Bank of England to sign. 

‘“‘] know that,” said the great states- 
man, “but he doesn’t know it.” 

Disraeli then confronted the lady- 
spy with his fait accompli. She stood 
nearer to the paper than he did, and 1 
thought for a moment that she would 
snatch it up and tear it to pieces. But 
she didn’t. Probably she didn’t know 
that paper would tear, 

All which having been said, let it be 
free y admitted that Georor ARLissacts 
very well in what of course is a ver 
theatrical part, and psychologically, if 
not historically, presents as good a 
Disraeli as could be expected or desired, 
transmitting his voice in most cases with 
a delectable absenceof boom. FLORENCE 
Aruiss as Lady Beaconsfield is also 
successful, but of the other characters 
there is not much to be said. At the 
very end, and at the very end of the room 
in which to a brilliant social gathering 
Lord Beaconsfield has announced that 
a peerage is to be conferred both on 
the Governor of the Bank of England 
and on Hugh Meyers, there 
appears, dim and faint, the 
figure of Queen Victoria, 
played by MarGargr 
Many. Upon which appar- 
ition we rose to the strains 
of the National Anthem 
and the whole film faded 
away. It is probably the 
smallest and largest part 
that has ever been given to 
any movie-actress in any 
play. 

The peacocks at Hugh- 
enden were present in large 


numbers, but made no 
sound, 
Disraeli was preceded 


by Micky the Mouse, who 
suffered various maritime 
adventures, and was very 
funny indeed. Evor. 


Fat Stock. 
“Biewincnam Pra Manxer. 
Arrivals showed some expan- 
sion,” —Provincial Paper. 
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“T want you to dine with us next 


rather less sophisticated,” said Theo- 
bald gently—“ haven't they, Heriot? 
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Thursday,” said Theobald. “T've got 
Heriot coming; he's just back from 
Tierra del Fuego with the most extra- 
ordinary tales of adventures. It will 
be a real treat.” 

“TJ should think so,” I said. 
course I'll come.” 

“We'll dine early,” said Theobald, 
“and that will mean a long evening. 
No cards or music or anynonsense. Just 
listening. He's a fascinating talker; 
makes everything live. You ‘ll meet 
my wife too. I don’t think you know 
her, do you?” 

Theobald had recently married again. 

“No,” I said. 

* Good,” he replied. “ Very well, then, 
Thursday next at 7.45. Noceremony.” 

This was a very interesting invitation, 
for I had long wanted to meet Heriot. 
I had read one or two of his travel books 
and found him an absorbing writer. 

Although I was punctual, Heriot 
was already there, but Mrs. Theobald 
was not yet down. 

Just as Heriot and I were beginning 
to exchange a few words she entered 
the room. Not exactly entered: one 
moment she was absent and the next 
the room wasfullofher. A big woman 
with an aura—composed of importance, 


‘“‘ Of 


| self-esteem and condescending affability 
| —which doubled her size and made 
| everything and everybody smaller. I 


was conscious of a perceptible shrinking, 
and even the hero of the evening dimin- 
ished suddenly. As for poor Theobald, 
he ceased to exist. The first Mrs. 
Theobald, I remember, had always made 
him look larger. 

“Delighted to see you,” said the 
second, shaking hands with the travel- 
ler. ‘We are so looking forward to 
hearing about your latest discoveries;” 
and we went in to dinner. 

“Let me see,” Mrs. Theobald began, 


| “isn’t Tierra del Fuego at the bottom of 


South America? Like Cape Town in 
Africa and Reggio in Italy? I remem- 
ber, when I went to Buenos Ayres a 
few winters ago, how I wanted to go 
on and see it. But instead I did just 
the usual things—stayed in B. A.a week 
and got off at Rio on the way back. 
I suppose you know Rio? Isn't it 
charming? -That exciting ride in a car 
suspended from a cable to the top of the 
Sugar Loaf. Isuppose youdidthat? No? 
Oh, Mr. Heriot, bow very unenterprising. 
i thought everyone did that. It’s really 
thrilling, so high up and swinging in the 
wind, and all the great harbour and the 
city below you. The right time to go is 
just before dusk, and then you see the 
whole place suddenly lighted up. It’s 
marvellous. Like fairy-land.” 


Did you run into any bad storms?” 

“Talking of storms,” said Mrs. 
Theobald, “I don’t think anyone could 
have been in such a gale as I was, coming 
back from New York once. ‘The waves 
broke right over the bridge. We were 
battened down for days, and lots of 
passengers had their arms broken being 
flung about. Have you ever been in 
a typhoon, Mr. Heriot? My brother 
was in one once, between Shanghai 
and Kobe. He said it was the most 
terrifying experience of his life, and he's 
seen a good deal, being a ship's doctor. 
Ship’s doctors have a very interesting 
time, don’t you think? I wish my 
brother were here, he would keep you 
amused for hours with his traveller's 
tales. Fred hasn't met him yet, have 
you, dear?” 

“No,” said Theobald. ‘“ Anyway, I 
doubtif heever went to Tierradel Fuego.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs, Theo- 
bald. ‘“He’s knocked about a lot. 
He took me to Ceylon anyway. Do 
you know Ceylon, Mr. Heriot? I 
was there a few winters ago. Those 
dead cities, aren’t they wonderful? You 
have seen them, I daresay. Very long 
names that everyone pronounces differ- 
ently, but so romantic and so incredibly 
old. Ilove Ceylon. The elephants bath- 
ing at Kandy.” 

And so dinner went on, every topic 
providing Mrs. Theobald with a new 
theme for monologue and reminiscence. 

* And now, Mr. Heriot,” she said as 
the coffee and cigars were brought, 
“T want you to consider that we’re all 
men here. No silly withdrawing for 
me when it’s such a small party. We'll 
just have our coffee and then a nice 
rubber or two. I wonder if you play 
contract? It’s much more fascinating 
than auction, I think. Makes you 
careful in bidding too. Do you like 
our coffee? I get it from a very special 
shop in Soho. I always say that, what- 
ever else one economises in, one should 
pay the top price for coffee.” 

Several hours later, or so it seemed 
—and much poorer—I left with Heriot 
in a taxi. 

“I suppose you're going to write 
about Tierra del Fuego?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I was; but I've 
changed my mind during the evening. 
I'm going to spend the rest of my life in 
missionary work for the Trappist nun- 
neries.”” BE. V. L, 


“When Henry VII. came to Bri-t<] in 1499 
he found the wives of the burglars sumptuously 
arrayed, while their menfolk dressed in thread- 
bare habits.”"— Bristol Paper. 











Nowadays burglars’ habits usually strike 
us as being a bit thick. 


Tur fields were grey and frozen 
When the leagué i Barons swore 
Upon the shrine of St. Epmunp at 

Bury 
That Kino Jonn should sin no more: 
And the fields were gay with daisies 
And buttercups brave of hue 
When the Barons busked them upon a 
May morning 
To make their vows come true. 


Some Barons hied to Bedford, 
Some to Northampton hied, 
To lay siege to the Ktna his castles 
And harass his men inside ; 
Then to the folk of London 
The tidings swiftly flew, 
And they said to the Barons, ‘‘ Come, 
Sirs, to Aldgate, 
And we will unbar to you.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 3 
| ' 
| 
| 
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Kine Jonny lay hard by London, 
In his moated Tower lay he; 
When he heard of the deeds of the 
leaguéd Barons 
His wrath was ill to see; 
He pulled his beard with one hand, 
He pulled it then with two, 
And he said, “If the Barons come to | 
London, 
What will the Londoners do?” 


| 
1 
} 
' 


The Barons came a-riding 
At the peep of summer dawn, 
And when they came to the gate called 
Aldgate 
The bolts within were drawn ; 
For the Krxa's foes they were many, 
And the Kina’s friends they were few ; 
And the Barons went spurring through 
London City 
Like huntsmen who hear “ Halloo!” 


Krxe Joun fled fast to Windsor 
Upon his good roan steed, 
But he was constrained to meet 
Barons 
At the place called Runneymede 
Firzwarren, De Ros, De VEsct, 
FIrzWALTER and Fortescue, 
And all the Barons who rode through | 
Aldgate 
When the sky of May was blue. 





his 


Now in the mighty Charter 
Whereto they set their hands 
The Barons remembered London City, | 
And their remembrance stands ; 
They made sure to her for ever 
Her ancient right and due ; 
So wise in their day were the wardens 
of Aldgate 
Who let those Barons through. 
D. M.S. 








Discipline for the Clientéle. 

“ Please note that any reports of incivility on 
the part of any member of our staff will be | 
severely dealt with.”—P, ovincial Paper. 
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THE PRINCIPAL BOY—-WHAT WILL SHE BECOME ? | 
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* WHY NOT EXTEND THE CON- OR THE GRIM WAR-PLAY— OR THE CRIME-THRILLER-—- 
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OR SOMETHING STARK FROM THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL ? 
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Lady (veferring to parrot). “Is HE A GOOD TALKER?” 
Vendor. ““ WONDERFUL, Mum! 
‘"OW’S YER LIVER?’” 


HE CAN RECITE THE OLE OF ‘THE ANCIENT MARINER,’ BUT GENERALLY 'E ONLY SEZ 














OUR BOOKING-OFFICE nothing of the vie intime of a worker who “ loved solitude.” 


s And a volume so portly should have found space for | 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) Doumas’ animals; “Jugurtha,” the eagle, we indeed recap- | 


Ir is obvious that the reading public of to-day would 
rather inhale gossip than banquet on criticism, and to this 
fact we owe, I suppose, the innumerable literary biographies | real name was “ I seariot ” ? 

| whose last concern is literature. It is flattering, no doubt, 

| to suppose that we are dealing with letters in concerning 
| ourselves with the aberrations of literary men, though we 
should still think it odd if a similar method were applied 
to scientists. None of us has at our finger-ends the 


ture; but where are “ Potich,” the monkey, ‘ Papa 


A faint gleam of mellow Egyptian sunlight seems to gild 
the pages of Mlle. ‘T'anouis’ charming account of The 
Private Life of Tutankhamen (RoutuEpGE). As I read her 
| colourful narrative, in which scenes of Egyptian Ccurt life 
mistresses (if any) of Copernicus and James Wart, though | of three thousand and more years ago succeed one another 
we continue to take an intelligent interest in stars and |in rapid succession, I felt as though I were being borne on 


steam-engines ; and, if you object that mistresses, while the | a dahabeeyah along the placid waters of Father Nile, upon 
bane of science, are the very stuff of literatuie, I ask you to whose banks the stately temples and palaces stood restored 
cast an eye over Mr. Hersert Gorman’s Life of Dumas pére. 


in some miraculous manner to their pristine beauty. Before 
This is a vast enthusiastic American compilation, in which | my very eyes TUTANKHAMEN and his courtiers lived and 
the creator of Monte Cristo figures most largely as the over- | loved and had their being ; the streets of cities—long since 
taxed supporter of the demi-monde of his day. Undoubtedly heaps of ruins—were once more thronged with their lithe 
this is one aspect of The Incredible Marquis (Gottancz), but | handsome citizens: and the whole glamorous spectacle of 
to lovers of his work—work magnificently removed from the . 





cece nee 


! ; of proportion in handling her material. That material came 
noble and San Domingo negress which produced the 











produced a dramatist. For the rest there is a comprehen- 











o lover ork ork that silver age in Egyptian history was raised up for me | 
limitations of his life—it is not at all an important one. | by the quickening touch of Mile. Tanours’ pen. Her learning | 
What is important—and most fruitfully handled by Mr. | is no less worthy of admiration than her style and her sense | 
Gorman—is the Dumas heredity, that union of French ’ 


: to her hand largely through the labours of Mr. Howarp | 
Napoleonic general who in the course of a dramatic career | Carrer and the late Lord Carx ARVON, and to-day the world | 
| Pp ‘ "or Ui knows every detail of the splendi 1 funerary pomp with which | 
| sive picture of the Paris of Dumas’ day, but little or|his child-Queen enshrined the body of her nineteen-year- | 


Everard,” the cat, and “Pritchard,” the yellow dog.whose | 
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old husband. Perhaps the most touch- 

ing relic of TuraNKHAMEN’s vanished 

glory that has come down to us is the 

| little chaplet of flowers which the Queen 

| laid upon his brow when the embaimers 
had finished their work. I hope that, 
having succeeded where so many fail, 
Mile. Tasovuts will now be encouraged to 
reverse the usual progression from sire 

| to son by writing a life of TuranKn- 
AMEN’S great father, AmeNnopais 1V.— 
the first visionary and thinker to sit 
upon a royal throne. When she has 

_done so 1 also hope she may be once 
more fortunate in having M. R. Dosir 
as her translator. 


Gentiles, hush; my Muse enlarges 
On a tragedy of joy— 
Mr. Outver La Farce’s 
Redskin novel, Laughing Boy ; 
Const BLE has made the issue, 
Happy-starred, | think, because 
It's as excellent a tissue 
Of Romance as ever was 


Laughing Boy, a brave, gets mated 
To the dearest little squaw 
(Missionary-educated 
S.im Giri) that you ever saw; 
But the lady, you'll discover 
(Liking her no less, say I), 
Has a secret pale-face lover 
In the township handy by. 


Slim Girl takes the white man’s 
dollars 

(Snake is she, but dear as doves), 
Saving every cent she collars 

For the Laughing Boy she loves ; 
And their story, for the rest, is 

All a movement sure and slow, 
Like a Navaho Alcesiés, 

To inevitable woe. 


Here’s a book with flying banners, 
Here's a story, quite the best, 
Of the red man and his manners 
In the regions of the West; 
And, although no fortune-teller, 
I am more than half inclined 
To predict that here’s a seller 
Of a not uncertain kind. 








Extreme Pacifist 





REPERCUSSIONS OF THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
Football Enthusiast. “ SHoot!” 


“SH! You MUSIN’T USE THAT WORD NOW.” 





In her preface to The Lacquer Lady 





(Hx1wemann) Miss Tennyson Jess& gives thanks toa number 
of people who have helped her to write a true history of the 
causes leading to the annexation of Upper Burmah, and tells 
how the Indian Government was driven intoaction as a direct 
result of “Fanny” Moront’s love affair. ‘A preface is a por- 
tentous thing,” she writes, ‘and coming from the author of 
a novel may seem to imply over-valuation.” It is difficult 
| for a reviewer to over-value either the beauty orthe interest of 
| this happy marriage between romance and history, or to give 
more than a suggestion of that blend of ecstasy and restraint 
which characterises Miss Tennyson Jesse's style. The Pro- 
logue is staged at Brighton, where we see Agatha Lumsden 
| and her friend “ Fanny " (daughter of an Italian father and 
| half-English half-Burman mother) forming two of the verte- 
| bree of a school crocodile. “ Fanny” dreams of the Golden 





Palace of Mandalay, and Agatha of Anglo-Catholicism. 
Eventually the two of them go to Burmah, the scene of 
their great tragi-comedy, Agatha to the Mission House, and 
“ Fanny ” to the Golden Palace, where she is appointed Maid 
of Honour to the Queen. She becomes intoxicated by the 
spirit of intrigue, is married, widowed, falls in love again, 
and finally turns her jealousy into a weapon too big for the 
wielding of any but political powers. There is a quality 
about Miss Tennyson Jesse's work which I can only 
describe as kaleidoscopic: the scenes shift incessantly ; 
massacre follows pageantry and play is the sequel to death 
in the City of Gems where gold and tinsel gleam side by 
side. Side by side, too, are presented to us the flimsy little 
character of “ Fanny” and the rather pathetic worthiness 
of Agatha with her vague ideals and home-made clothes. 
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significance of this heady romance, but I think all reade 
will regret the turning cf the last page and the finding 
themselves on the road from Mandalay. 


_— — 
“the well-making of what needs making ” or as “ collabor 


(CasseLt.) embodies both views, and on the first Mr. Gr 
is helpful. 
his work if he is to bear the responsibility for it; and if | 
does not bear the responsibility for it he is a slave. Th 
is his present condition—the product of greed and nee 


It is impossible to do more than hint at the beauty and 


tion with God in creating.” Art Nonsense and Other Essa; 


a 


too often emptied by “explorers” some milleaniums ahead 
rs |of him, lacks nothing to excite one’s admiration for a race 
of | which, though its development was hindered by a Fiood— | 
‘evidenced in an eight-foot layer of water-deposited clay— | 
‘was sufficiently modern to keep accounts and file its | 


Mr. Eric Gite looks at art under two aspects, either as | receipts, to set its children writing “copies” and even to 


a- | maintain museums of antiques. Income-tax forms are not 
ys | mentioned, but one cannot feel quite sure. Visitors to the 
| Italian Exhibition who have wanted to walk away with | 


The worker, he maintains, needs freedom for | the lapis lazuli gaming-board will note that more of this | 


1¢|same beautiful material is lying buried in Ur, where it was | 
is | freely used. Probably Sarat, travelling westward with Abram 
d.'her busband to found new colonies far from the home- | 





It grows worse and worse, 
and is likely to go on doing so, 
for “in the long run bad work 
will not sell and unhappy 
men- will not work.” Mr. 
Git would have every work 
give the worker a chance 
to excel himself. He would 
eliminate our fatuousdistinct- 
ion between “ fine ” and other 
art, do away with art schools 
and contractors, restore ap- 
prenticeship and mastermen. 
So far so good ; and, though 
Morris has said as much and 
more attractively, the matter 
cries for restatement. For 
the rest, that art needs relat- | 
ing, like everything else, to 
God I make no doubt, and 
that Mr. Gru might as well | 
effect the union as anyone | 
else I concede. But the} 
Thomistic foundation of his 
wsthetics, excellent in itself, 
needs re-thinking in idiom- 
atic English. Its present- 
ment here strikes me as half- 
baked, unappetising, indigest- 
|ible. Interpretation is not | 
in any case his strongest | 
suit, and his theme demands | 
|@ small expository primer 
| ratherthan two-dozen articles 
,and lectures in haphazard 
| formation. The volume itself 
—the first printed in the | : 
author's “ Perpetua ” type— | TONED TO LIVE? 

is both serviceable and pleas- Buntor. WELL, Sim, IF 1 
ing, it 1 found ite undertining | <i aiheenee an game 
of salient words an offence! 











Father (to Suitor). “ AND 





MY DAUGHTER IN THE WAY IN WHICH 


IS, ARE YOU PREPARED TO SUPPORT ME IN THE WAY IN WHICH 


land, carried some of it with | 
heron her combs and brushes. 


Ten Years’ Life of the | 
League of Nations (Mayratr | 
Press), which has been com. | 
piled by Mr. Jonn Eppsrery, | 
comes to us as a happy re- 
minder that the tenth anni- 
versary of the League has | 
recently been reached. Many | 
distinguished people have | 
contributed to this book, and | 
all of them have in one way | 
or another helped to make it 
a success. Space prevents 
me from mentioning their 
names and from quoting from 
their contributions, but Pro- 
fessor GILBERT Murray in an 
epilogue sums up so aptly the 
difficulties that the League 
has to face that 1 must make | 
an exception. “The League,” | 
he says, “gives a chance to | 
international justice; but | 
only the deliberate organised | 
goodwill and informed judg- 
ment of thoughtful people 
in every country can keep the 
public opinion of that country 
sane and wholesome, indepen: | 
dent of party. That is why | 
the nations still need great 
voluntary societies for sup- | 
porting the League of Na- 
tions.” The object of this 
excellently written and illus- 
trated volume is to increase 
such support in this country, 


ARE YOU PREPARED TO SUPPORT 
SHE HAS BEEN ACCUS- 
SN'T SO MUCH THAT. THE THING 


ACCUSTOMIFD TO LIVE?” 








to the eye, and their effect on the ear reminiscent of the mo 
shrewish letters of QurEN VicTorRIA. 





and those who have helped 


re|in the making of it will indeed be unfortunate if they fail 


in achieving so admirable an aim. 





A two ass-power chariot with a beautifully designed | 
mascot, an ivory trinket-box, riveted to repair it because it | Hurcuinsonx 
was imported and valuable, and a silver model of a boat! Murder in J 
identical in type with those still in use in this rather con- | situation, anc 
servative country, are among the treasures of Ur described |a way both f{ 
by Mr. C. Leonarp Woottey, head of the Anglo-American | engag 
expedition that has been digging up, in lower Mesopotamia, 
material evidences of civilisations that flourished three, 


In his stories of crime and detection Mr. Horace G. 
has a happy knack of avoiding the beaten track. 
fonk's Wood was remarkable for its original 
inowagain, in The Twins Murder Case (Murray), | 
air and extraordinary is found to baffle those 
engaged on solving the problem set before them. Twins, 
|1t is true, have been used so often in fiction that they may 


four and five thousand years ago. 
though all too short account—Ur of the Chaldees (BENN) 
of the uncovering of buildings, where sometimes the whi 
wash on the walls is still white, and exploration 











His very fascinatin 


— can reasonably complain. 


gets his effects without any sign of pressing. 





| be said to have been overworked, but Mr. HurcHinson em- | 
g | ploys the Speed brothers to such gocd purpose that no one | 
This is a sound and absorbing | 


te- | mystery, told without flurry or haste. Infact Mr. HuTcHIy- | 
of tombs | son 
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We read of an M.P. who keeps a pet 
eagle. On the other hand the idea of 
keeping an M.P. as a pet has never 
really caught on in equiline circles, 

“Why is it that shopkeepers charge 
what they can get for fruit?” asks a 
daily paper writer. The answer is 
because they cannot get any more. 





Newspapercricket experts are already 
giving their views as to the composi- 





The ex-Minister of Health must have 
been thanklul that this pachyderm 
hadn't the nerve of Miss Susan Law- 
RENCE, oe 

Owing to a confusion of names a 
rumour spread that Lord Brentrorp 
(Jrx) was in Palestine, but the mistake 
was discovered in time to avert a panic. 


* 

The growing popularity of ice-skating 
is said to be making itself felt in the 
cinemas. In the case of beginners it 
makes itself felt in quite another regicn. 





A marriage that took place near | 
London the other day was partly con- : 
ducted in the Welsh language. The | 
idea is believed to have been to break | 
if more gently to the bridegroom. 


A woman-writer asks, ‘“ What are we | 
chickens going to do who have hatched | 
swans or cuckoos, or in some cases | 
eagles?” We can only suggest that | 
they should attend the World Poultry | 
Congress at the 5 Palace. 


According to a news item a Kilburn 





tion of the England team | 
for the forthcoming Test | 
matches, but our fear is | 
that, as usual, the M C.C. | 
| will neglect to file them for | 
the guidance of the Selec- | 
tion Committee. 


A scientist predicts that | 
motor-cars will travel | 
faster than the sounds 
they make. Experts in 
acoustics are baffled by 
the problem of acceler- 
ating the hoot. 


It is duleal that sound- 
reproduction in talking 
pictures is nowalmost per- 
fect. We understand that 
in restaurant scenes it is 
now possible todistinguish | 
whether a man is taking | 
thick or clear soup. 





' 
In view of Hull’s ari 
tinction of being the sole 
municipality in the United | 
Kingdom to own and op- | 
| erate a telephone system, | 
| it should be credited all" 
having put the “Tfull’ 
} into * “Hullo! : 
* | 


‘The male waist- line, we | 








| is to be higher in the morn- ! 





SB req 


“I WANT AN ABSORBING BOOK—ONE I CAN LOSE MYSELF IN.” 


woman aged one hundred 
approves of short skirts 
and is fond of jazz. It is 
feared this will be the 
death-blow of the centen- | 
arian business. 

* % 


“This country,” we are 
told, “is becoming wedded | 
to repressions.” It is time 
somebodyforbadethebans. | 

A keeper “at the Zoo | 
Aquarium says that if you | 
take fish out of the water | 
when they are ill and try | 
to cure them they never | 
look grateful when put | 
back again. This probably 
explains the waning popu- 
larity of goldfish in the 
home. 





* * 
x 


A teacher of elocution | 
states that there is a great 
increase in the number of 
men who are taking les- 
sons in public speaking. 
This, of course, has no 
connection with the other 
outbreak of parrot disease. 

* %& 


In political circles the 
view taken of the attitude 
of the Peers with regard 
to theiramendments tothe 








ing and lower in the evening. Ours 
will be in a normal position at lunch- 
_ time. ea 


In one Somerset village no marriage 
has taken place for twelve years. Holly- 
wood is of the opinion that the villagers 

| can’t really be trying. 


A poultry-farmer who went bankrupt 
attributed his failure to racing. He 
seems to have “cut the cackle and 
| come to the hosses."" 


When Mr. Nevitte CaamBernarn’s 
car was stuck in the mud in the wilds 
of Kenya Colony a rhinoceros ap- 
prensa, but was ) easily driven off. 
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Butchers are considered to have ex- 
ercised commendable restraint in allow- 
ing the jubilee of the frozen-meat in- 
dustry to pass without indulging in 
unseemly saturnalia. 


At Hounslow Horse Show, according 
to a news item, special precautions are 
to be taken against gate-crashers. Yet 
they add much to the “— of jumping 
competitions. ‘ 

Mr. Ginpert Frankav’s confession in 
@ morning paper that he has read no- 
thing of SHakesPEaRE except Othello 
which was st him as a holiday task 
at school, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 





has cast a gloom over 


Unemployment Insurance 
Bill is that they were not “ genuinely 
seeking ” trouble. 

x 





We fear it will be some time before 
the Pleomorphic Streptococeus, the 
newly-discovered influenza germ, will 
become a household name. 


A seventeen-year-old film-actress has 
eloped for the second time with the | 
same man. By the Hollywood rule if | 
she elopes with him once more he be- 
comes her own property. 





Try Ocr Cockney Lavenrer.” 
Newspaper Poster. 

One would have thought that such 

eanicer would lower the cirenlation. 





“*CoLp? 


! 
| 
| 
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_ their part that no report has appeared. 
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THE NEW HEREDITARY BADGE FOR BARONETS. 


(To a wearer of one of them, being the descendant of somebody 


| who bought the title. 


Note.—In addressing this gent]-man, the author of the follow ing lines 
has no actual person in mind. } 
Some time ago, when James (the Kxxc) 
Had an idea for planting Ulster, 
And loyal folk financed the thing, 
Their merits made the Monarchs pulse stir ; 
He thanked them from a swelling heart, 
Inviting every one to be a bart. 


They and their heirs (if any) male, 
In a bee-line, sustained, unbroken, 
Should hold the title, as in tail, 
And to their arms attach for token, 
All proper by heraldic rules, 
The Hand of Ulster, dexter, sanguine, gules. 


That same device you wear to-day 
Under your collar stud suspended, 
Sprung from the loins (or shall I say 
The sirloins ?) of a sire descended 
From him who got your family started 
When, for bis “ public service,” he was barted. 


A cynic said that there is no 

Damned merit needed for a Garter, 
And some have even less to show 

Who pick their titles up by barter ; 
But he, your forbear, had at least 
A pretty gift for handling hops and yeast. 


You've none. By labour stern and rude, 
Redounding greatly to his credit, he 

Amassed a pile from stuff he brewed ; 
Your only claim is just heredity ; 

His was the beer from which descends 

Your birthright, with the bulging dividends. 


Yet, when on some official night 
Honours and Orders decorate us, 
Though you're a stranger, I at sight 
Recognise your superior status; 
The plaque upon your shining shirt 
Shows me that I am relatively dirt. 


On all these high occasions when 
This badge about your neck you tie on, 
We others—knights and lesser men- 
Must sit below the beer-bart’s scion, 
Who wears, by strict heraldic rules, 
The Hand of Ulster, dexter, blo dy, gules. 


O.8. 











AS REPORTED. 


Tue annual dinner of the Incorporated Society of Re- 
ported Speakers appears to have escaped notice. As is 
customary, many members of the Press were present as 
guests, and it is probably irom a feeling of modesty on 
An account of the 
two chief speeches, however, will show the importance of 
the occasion. 

The Chairman, proposing the toast of the Press, said 
that he felt assured that the numerous Members of Parlia- 


| ment who were with them that evening would be among the 
first to acknowledge their indebtedness. (Loud applause.) 


They had only to read their speeches in any paper to see 
how ably they had been reported. Various little omissions 
—due doubtless to the haste of the speaker—had been 
rectified, and in many cases the reporter had shown remark- 
able ingenuity in expressing what beyond any reasonable 





doubt had been in the speaker's mind. (Renewed but less 
general applause.) 

But their Society, he was proud to say, was not concerned 
only with those who were already, and deservedly, famous 
It stood for the same high standard of expression among all 
classes and all ages, and he wished to draw particular 
attention to the way in which that standard was main- 
tained, without any regard of persons, at the same level. 

An example, perhaps, would make clear what he had in 
mind. They would ail remember the case of Miss Fanny 
Gwendoline Chimp, whose duties unfortunately prevented 
her being among them to-night, and they would recall the 
very plucky way in which she had dealt with a burglar 
who had entered her mistress’s house. To the reporters— 
as the private records of the Society showed—she had 
said, “Oh, chuck it! When I ’eard the blighter I bunged 
a saucepan at ‘im, and ’e done a bunk. Fair put the wind 
up me, ’e did.” In the Press account which he, the Chair- 
man, had read, the episode was described as follows :— 

**] should prefer to say nothing about it,’ said Miss 
Chimp. ‘I did no more than my duty.’ When pressed 
for details, however, Miss Chimp added, ‘I was working in 
the kitchen on the night when the attempted burylary 
took place, preparing dinner for my employers. Hearing 
a suspicious noise in the adjoining scullery, I peered round 
the edge of the door. To my horror I saw the figure of a 
man in the act of crawling through the open window. For 
the moment I was as though paralysed, all power of motion 
having left me. Pulling myself together, however, | 
realised that something must be done, and at that moment 
my eyes fell on the saucepan containing the potatoes which 
I had prepared for dinner. Without hesitating further, I 
seized it by the handle and flung it with all my force at the 
intruder. Unfortunately,’ continued Miss Chimp with a 
smile, ‘my missile missed its objective, though one or two 
of the potatoes rebounded irom the floor and struck him 
smartly on the head. He at once turned, gave a ferocious 
scowl, and disappeared into the darkness whence he had 
come. I was too distressed by the incident to give chase. 
| 1 do not deny that the sight of the miscreant upse: me 
| considerably,’ ” 

In replying for the Press, Sir Optimus Bunk said he was 
proud to be a member of the profession which had been re- 
ferred to in such flattering terms that evening. 
might contribute one incident which had come to his notice. 

It was the case of Mr. Henry Bunn. Mr. Bunn had been 
sitting in the basement of his house when a lorry had 
crashed into the area. When interviewed he had said, “ Sur- 
prised? Lumme! Oo wouldn't be with a blinkin’ great thing 
like that coming in to tea?” The reporter concerned had 
represented him with a characteristic increase of lucidity :— 

“*T must confess that I had not anticipated anything of 
the kind,’ admitted Mr. Bunn. 





evening meal, when the accident occurred. The noise 
emanating from the traffic in the road above is almost con- 
tinuous, and we had no warning of the catastrophe. There 
was a sudden rending sound as the lorry struck the railings, 
and before I could do more than snatch our youngest child 
away from the impending danger the massive vehicle had 
fallen into the area. It was a most unexpected guest. The 
force of the impact shattered the window, and it was some 
time before order was restored. Fortunately no lives were 
lost, as might well have been the case. 1 am of opinion 
that some steps should be taken to prevent a recurrence 
of such accidents.’ ” 


While reporting was maintained on that level, Sir 





heritage. (Prolonged applause.) 


Perhaps he | 


‘I was seated in my front | 
room with my wife and family, about to partake of the | 


Optimus said, they need have no fear for their national 
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WHAT I ALWAYS SAYS IS—GIVE ’EM A 


GOOD WEDDING, AND THEN, IF THINGS TURNS OUT BAD, THEY'LL ALWAYS HAVE SOMETHIN’ TO LOOK BACK on.” 











BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. 
VI.—Tue Tracepy.or Aveustus Jupp. 

Berore we had been introduced to 
any “speak-easy,” that is, before we 
had been a couple of hours in New 
York, Percival and I were solemuly 
told, by way of warning, the sad story 
of Augustus Jupp. Our informant 
looked at Percival’s innocent face and 


| thought it worth while adding that it 


was perfectly true. 

It appeared that as young Augustus 
Jupp stepped one evening off the gang- 
plank at New York he was met by an 
exuberant friend who had known his 
father and had promised to befriend 
Augustus should he ever cross the At- 
lantic. 

Now Americans have a way with 


them when it comes to befriending... . 


Augustus, who merely wanted to let his 
lower jaw hang loose and gaz. at the 
skyscrapers and the rolled stockings 
and the Eighth Avenue road-surface 
and other wonders of New York, found 
his hand seized in a kindly grip and his 
grip seized in a kindly hand. His lug- 
gage was promptly despatched to his 
hotel and he himself was plunged into 

| a taxi. 

| Sitting by his side the American then 





started to do the honours after his 
fashion. He pulled out a pocket-book 
and gave Augustus half-a-dozen assorted 
visiting-cards. 

“T got around to some of the better 
places yesterday,” he said genially, 
“and got cardsfor you. Thought may- 
be that, coming from Europe, you’d be 
wanting them right away....” He 
bent over the astonished Augustus’s 
handful and explained further: “That's 
aswell place... . Thatone’s not bad, 
but you've gotta look out for the 
whisky. ... The beer at that place is 
only seventy-five cents a bottle; some 
of ‘em set you back a whole buck. . . . 
That’s—ob, pardon! that’s a private 
card—girl I know. . That's the 
Bombay Bicycle Club, best place be- 
tween Madison Square and Central Park. 
That ’s——_” 

“Er—what are all these places?” 
timidly interrupted Augustus at last. 
He was young and had been carefully 
brought up. 

The American stared at him. “ Speak- 
easies!"’ he said. 

“Yes?” said Augustus vaguely, 

** Where you get a drink.” 

“ But I don’t drink very much 

“Neither do I1—not really. I just 
like to get a snootful once in a while. 








Other times I Say ! 
remembered. There’s a swell 
right here on this block. 





place 


” 


and have a high-ball, and I'll show | 


you how the 

“ Have a what?” 

* Have a drink.” 

“ Er—I’m not thirsty———" 

Next moment, however, the taxi- 
driver who, since it was New York, 
had been following the conversation 
through the communicating-window 
and moreover knew the place, stopped 
at the door without being told to. 

Augustus was led down some steps 
with instructions to look both innocent, 
which he did well, and assured and 
confident, which he did not. His com- 
panion rang a bell twice, and after a 
while a grille opened suddenly and an 
unpleasant face surveyed them. 

“Friend of mine. O.K.?” asked the 
American, displaying a card. 

The only answer to this was the 
burried slamming of the grille and, look- 
ing round, Augustus saw a large police- 
man regarding them lovingly. 

“Noone home, brother? ” he inquired 
sarcastically. 

“Must have got the wrong house,” 
rejoined the American, and began to 
walk up the steps again. 





I’ve just | 


Let’s go in | 





| 
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“You betcha life,” agreed the officer 
genially. ‘“‘There’s another doc on 


Thirtieth—or was it a minister you were }. 


wanting?” 

They wisely forebore to be funny in 
return and walked thoughtfully off, out- 
distancing the patrolman at the second 
block. Then, the American being on his 


| mettle over the business, they returned 


| deviously. 


This time they were regarded with 
frank suspicion by the face at the win- 


| dow. 


“ Hey, big boy, what ’s de fine idea ? 
Don’t you know a cop when you see 


'um? You chase yourself away outer 


| dis. 


Ain't youse got oe 
They pacified him with fifty cents, and 





| he at last agreed to refer the matter to 
| the boss. 


“Trouble is they don’t really know 


me at this joint,” explained Augustus’s | 


friend. ‘I came late one night and | 

guess [ was looking sort of different.” 
The boss, a Greek Jew, who through 

the bars of the grilie looked like one 


| of the less attractive forms of anthro- 


pid life, was finally persuaded to allow 
them in, and they triumphantly entered. 


| After these heated parleys they were 
| the centre of observation by all the 


clients, waiters and bouncers in the 
room. 
“Bit of trouble, but it’s worth it,” 


| said the American, leiding the way to 


| the zine bar. 


“Now, what will you 


| have?” 


There wasasilence, and then Augustus, 
who had been well-brought-up, moistened 
his lips and asked for a dry ginger- 
eee 

They buried him next day in a con- 
venient chasm in Highth Av enue. 


Perciv al pondered this story to some 


time and then said he doesn’t think he} 
| runs any risk, 


A. A. 








Locations which appear Ideal. 
“The King has offered St. Jawes Palace to 


| the Government Conference. 


Chinese P. ‘aper, 


Red-Hot Enthusiasm. 
. the crowd swelled until by two 


| 0 ‘clock a ‘record cricket gathering of twelve 
| thousand spectators singed the playing field.” 





The poor devil must b have died of thirst. 


New Zealand Paper, 


Things which might have been More 
Prettily Expressed, 
“We want to teach you to raise better hogs 


| than your fathers.” 


Speaker at Young Farmers’ Conference. 





“In evidence before the Lice nsing Commis- | 





sion yesterday Mr, R. Y. said that... in 

Wales, where the Sunday tanealiee was de- 

stroyed through Act of Parliament . . .” 
Daily Paper. 
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“ AH, JANE, IF ONLY I'D MARRIED A PLUMBER! ” 











RIN-TIN-TIN. 


[The celebrated canine film-star, of whom 
a portrsit has been published with his wife 
and small son as & ‘*charming picture of 
domestic bliss,’’ is about to retire from work 
at Hollywood and pay a visit to England for 
a rest and change. } 
Soon, soon will your labours be ended ; 
And I hear, when you're free from 
their thrall, 
That you're hoping (how perfectly 
splendid !) 
To pay us the usual call ; 
I'd rejoice too, since family bliss is 
A state that attracts me for one, 
If you managed to bring with you Mrs. 
R. Tin-Tin and son, 








Few welcomes, 
warmer 
Than what you might easily get, 
For, apart from your fame as performer, 
You should prove a particular pet ; 
Yet I feel you'd prefer your seclusion, 
With a pat now and then and a hug, 
To the sob-stuff we poured in profusion 
On Mary and Dove. 


I’m sure, could be 


Accept then this genial Ave / 

When forth on your travels you fare 
May your passage be peaceful (not wavy), 
Nor cause you to turn half a hair ; 
O'er your coming I grow not delirious, 

But, bolding you chief of your breed, 
Proffer homage to Hollywood's Sirius, 
A Dog-Star indeed. ie 


: 
| 








Meee 
































| studies, and I told him 
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YET ONE MORE MARVELLOUS WAR-BOOK! 
| (Being extracts from the diary of a young 
| Italian who served in the Macedonian 
| campaign of 42 B.C.) 

TuerE was great excitement in the 

lecture-room this morning. The pro- 
pretor is coming to Athens with his 
| staff. Apparently he needs under- 
| graduates to officer his new army. I 
| don’t know whether I shall join up. 1 
/am not very warlike and not very 
strong. I must remember to keep a level 
head in these difficult circumstances. 
The propretor will hold an interview 
with some of us to-morrow. I shall do 
exactly what the others do. 


I liked Brutus on the whole. He 

| said that affairs were very unsettled in 
Italy, in spite of the parliamentary 
revival two years ago. The Senate was 


well as trumpeters and drill-sergeants 
and doctors and scouts. When and what 
isa triarius? I am trying to understand 
the line of battle, and where to throw 
the spearmen in if the front rank are 
defeated. They have made mea military 
tribune, which means that I shall have 
to ride a horse. May Castor come to 
my aid! 


I said good-bye to Lalage last night. 
She smiled and spoke very sweetly, 
and hoped that I would come through 
without any harm. 


We have taken up our battle position 
after a lot of tedious marching through 
woods. They made me think regret- 
fully of the pleasant shades of Venusia. 
The food is disgusting, chiefly goats, 
and the wine very bad. If I ever get 
back to Italy I shall try to settle in 
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There are tales that he is not getting 
on very well with Brutus just now. 
Our first little scrap with Octavian on 
the right was successful, while our left 
wing was badly strafed by Antony, 
who drove a number of them to the 
realms of dusky Proserpine, as Lycus 
puts it ; and this seems to have annoyed 





Cassius, who has had more war-service | 


than Brutus and thinks we have too 
many troops to hold our part of the 
line. He talked about this a little. 
I don’t care for a man who bites an 
absent friend, and I don’t think I am 
very fond of Cassius in any case. He 
has a lean and hungry appearance. I 
told him I thought the great thing was 
to be master of oneself and make the 
most of the present, which was alone 
within our power. After all, I pointed 
out to him, life is short. We shall all 
die eventually, as Aneas and Tullus 





very weak, and no one 
could quite say what 
would happen, but there | 
was some danger of the 
republic being entirely 
destroyed. The things 
hetold meabout Antony 
made my blood boil. 
It seems an honour to} 
have talked to someone | 
who not only knew 
poor Cicero well but 
has also, so they say, 
helped him out of finan- 
cial difficulties. He 
asked me about my | 





I was doing Epicurus | 

os ’ } 
and practising Greek | 
metres hard. Then we | 


AIN’T YOU THA 
talked about my home. 


Angry Breadwinner (clinching the argument) 


T FARNS THE DOLE.” 





He said that the best Latin stock came 
from Apulia, and the most renowned in 
war. Apparently he remembers my 
father, and he laughed when I told him 
about my early days at school. In 
the end he offered me a commission. 
It seems that young Octavian is likely 


| to form a Coalition Government with 


| Antony, and that will make the position 

_of the Conservatives out here very 

| dangerous. They are almost certain to 
be attacked on the eastern front. 


I asked what would happen if they 
were beaten. Brutus said, “ Another 
_ dictatorship, I suppose.” I told him I 
| was willing to try to keep the world 
| safe for aristocracy and would mug up 
my cohort drill as soon as possible. | 
| don’t really like the prospect, but I 
| Suppose it is a sweet and noble thing to 
| die for the sake of one’s fatherland. 


j 


A legion appears to be a most com- 


| plicated thing. There are despatch-| 


| carriers and engineers and clerks, as 





t). “. . . AND WOT’S MORE, 1T | 


and Ancus did, and be 
nothing but dust and a 
shade. We diced after- 
| 


ontics. Then 


long enough and it was 
time to go home. The 
| big push is expected the 
| day after to-morrow at 
| dawn. 


They have sent a 
|haruspex up the line 
from Neapolis, which 
|is.our naval base. He 
| came to me this morn- 
| ing and said he wanted 





|some small farm there, probably in the 
Sabine Hills. [ find it is nearly impos- 
sible to get a decent shave, and I have 
not anointed my head with perfumes nor 
worn myrtle for a week. We are to 
stand near Philippi, so as to hold the 
pass between Europe and Asia for the 
republican cause. Brutus will be on 
the right and Cassius on the left. Thank 
Heaven our flanks are more cr less 
protected by the marsh and the hills. 
Rations come up from Thasos, a hun- 
dred stadia away, which means a lot 
of work for the men, who have to 
provide vallum and agger parties as well 
as doing sentry-go. 1 seem to get on 
fairly weil with my cohort, though it is 
difficult to preserve the golden mean 
in dealing with some of the N.C.O.’s. 
There is one who always addresses me 
as “ Ullo, Orace!’ and wears a broad 
smile as he lifts his right arm in salute. 
But I daresay he has a heart of oak 
and a copper-lined inside. 





| Cassius came intoth 








___! to take the omens, and 
had brought a coop of sacred chickens 
with him for the purpose. I said 
he could carry on if he liked, but I 
don’t think I really believe in having 
augurs with an army in the field. They 
are only too likely to lose their own 
faith, and this undermines the moral 
of the men, which is bad enough any- 
how, especially in my part of the line. 
The fact is that neither Licinius nor 
Lycus know very much about the dis- 
cipline of a legion. Nordol. And I 
very much doubt whether Brutus does 
either. None of the maniples has re- 
ceived any stipendium for weeks. Cas- 
sius sent a message from his H.Q. 
saying that it was very simple. One 
merely had to decimate the troops. 
But Brutus won’t have this done. 

I have had the sweetest letter from 
Lydia which came up to the trenches 
by a special nuncius, and with it a flower 
which she said was the last lingering 
rose of summer. Dear thing! When I 
remember—but never mind that now. 


e Mess yesterday. | I have been reading Pindar and Lucilius 





| wards for a little, and | 
[ sang a few anacre- | 
Brutus 
came in, and said we | 
nad played and drunk | 
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Sleepy City Merchant (to laden passenger entering carriage). 








ee ae 

















“IT CAN'T DO WITH ANY MORE TRAVELLERS TO-DAY.” 








| under a tree and practising the trochaic 


tetrameter acatalectic for fun. 

The haruspex has returned to say 
that the chickens refuse to take any 
food whatever. He also says that he has 


| seen a crow on the right and a raven on 


the left. I suggested pouring a libation 
to the genius loci with a jar of Chian, 
but he said that was no earthly use. I 
have got leave from H.Q, to send him 
back to the base. 


Well, well, it is all over now. Iam 
writing this in the shelter of a wine- 
vault, where Pyrrha, the daughter of the 
proprietor, has been very kind to me. 
She is a charmingly simple creature. | 
expect I shall make my submission to- 
morrow to the powers that be. Of the 
details of the actual fighting I remember 
almost nothing but the dark grinning 
face of a Spanish hastatus thrusting at 
me. .The rest was confusion, noise and 
sweat. Ali my cohort seemed to have 
melted away like wax in the sun. | 
had a momentary impulse to behave 
like Paulus and throw away my life, 
but the philosophy of moderation pre- 





vailed. How 1 got out of it I do not 








know. Perhaps the god Mercury threw 
a mist about my head. 

After all, things might be worse, 
especially if Octavian has the better in 
the long run of Antony, and I may 
even get back to Italy again, though 
of course I can never feel reconciled to 
the new réqime. 

I left my little cavalry shield in the 
pass. Anyone can have it who cares. 
Evor. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE COLISEUM. 
{Sir Hexry Woop, with a full symphony 
orchestra of eighty performers, has just com- 
pleted a most successful engagement at the 
Coliseum.} 
As last week on foot I wended 
Up St. Martin’s Lane my way, 
And observed the rules commended 
By O'Gorman to the jay, 








I beheld a vast procession 
For a quarter of a mile 
Moving with sedate progression 
Like a fourfold “ crocodile.” 
Though it checked pedestrian traffic 
And required police control, 
It was not disposed to maftick, 
To curvet or caracole. 


So, while loyally and duly 
Heeding Robert's “ Pass along,” 
I besought him: “Tell me truly 


What's the meaning of this throng ?”’ 


And good Robert, mild and massive, 

As becomes a brotherhcod 
Imperturbably impassive, 

Briefly answered, “‘ Henry Woop.” 
Then all in a moment tumbling 

To the truth, with rapture keen 


On a great historic scene. 


} 


Straight I blessed my luck in stumbling | 


Blessed, likewise, the brave non-stopping | 


Chief conductor of the “ Proms ” 
(Carried on amid the dropping 
Of the German raiders’ bombs) 


For his service in redeeming 
Patient folk who stand in queues 
From the tyranny and the sereaming 
Of the epileptic Muse; 
Growing ever richer, riper 
In his art and yet akin 
In his magic to the Piper 
Of the Town of Hamelin. 











A Shock for the Groom. 
The bride . : 
Clydesdale.”-—Edinburgh Paper. 





was given away by her 


i 
; 
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| which is however being submitted to 
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LITTLE VEXATIONS AT THE G.P.O. 
(Extracts from the Diary of a Higher 
Official at St. Martin’s-le-Grand.) 

Monday.—Much irritated by poison- 
ous article in Zhe Live Wire, making 
most monstrous reflections on efficiency 
of Department. Simply intolerable ail 
this criticism which we are getting at 
present, just because of a few little 
misfortunes which might happen to 
anyone. 

At the same time latest incident of 
the kind reported this morning certainly 
annoying, especially so soon after the 
unfortunate episode of theft of consider- 
able amount of Department property 
from sub-office in Bow Common Lane, 
Poplar, in early hours of morning dur- 
ing excusable absence of postmaster 
in bed. Appears that two men called 
at a postal office in the Metropolitan 
District, stating that they had come to 
remove the safe. Sub-postmaster in 
charge explained the inconvenience 
which would result, but they insisted 
that their orders were imperative, and 
sub-postmaster handed over safe accord- 
ingly. 

Subsequently discovered that men 
were impostors, who had resorted to 
the disgrace'ul device of masquerading 
in official uniforms, which it is suspected 
they had either borrowed or stolen. 
Hope however to trace them, since 
sub-postmaster had wisely insisted on 
their giving him a receipt for the safe. 
Amount involved unfortunately con- 
siderable. Have ordered full investiga- 
tion. 

Tuesday.—Further particulars of safe 
affair go to show that it was nothing 
less than carefully organized plot, de- 
signed with deliberate intention to rob 
the Department. Thus, while safe itself 
has been recovered, contents, including 
large stock of stamps and Treasury Notes, 
had all beencarefully removed, obviously 
with criminal intent. Fear little value 
can be attached to rascals’ receipt, 


closest examination by experts of Detec- 
tive Branch. Of course the real mistake 
was sub-postmaster’s error of judgment 
in parting with the safe so readily. 
Wednesday.—Another vexing episode 
reported to-day. Driver of motor-van 
conveying evening mails to Paddington, 
having lelt van outside a tobacconist’s 
shop while he went in to purchase a 
packet of cigarettes, found to his amaze- 
ment on returning that the van had 
disappeared or, as Wagstaffe puts it, 
vanished, Attaching no serious im- 
portance however to the matter and 
suspecting nothing more than a prac- 
tical joke on the part of one of his 
mates, he unfortunately said nothing 
whatever about the occurrence until the 
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following morning. By this time the 
van had been discovered by a police- 
man, less its contents, and without 
any driver, on Hampstead Heath, 
whither, it is presumed, it must have 
been driven. While the recovery of the 
van is satisfactory the serious part of 
the business is of course the loss of all 
its contents, though luckily the Depart- 
ment cannot be held responsible under 
this head. In the meantime, to add 
a touch of humour to the situation, 
the police are threatening proceedings 
against the P.M.G. for having left the 
van “unattended ” ! 

Thursday.—As was of course to be 
expected, he Live Wire has got hold 
of affair of safe and is not failing to 
make the most of it in characteristically 
vulgar and unscrupulous way. Thus 
it entirely slurs over the circumstances 
that the sub-postmaster obtained a 
receipt for the safe and that the thieves 
were wearing official uniforms, and gives 
not the slightest credit for fact that this 
is absolutely first time that Department 
has ever lost one of its sates in this par- 
ticular manner. Typically vulgar, too, 
is its gibe at the P.M.G.—* Postmaster- 
General Must Go"—while in equally 
execrable taste is its foolish play upon 
the initials G.P.O., viz., General 
Paralysis Office. 

Friday.—Van affair as great a mys- 
tery as ever, but further investigation 
goes to show that scoundrels had evi- 
dently laid their plans most care!ully 
beforehand and had deliberately waited 
their opportunity until driver was tem- 
porarily absent. Otherwise theft could 
never have been perpetrated. But of 
course it is quite useless to expect public 
to grasp facts in such cases and we shall 
doubtless have Zhe Live Wire in full 
cry again when the thing comes out, 

Appears that Chief has got the wind 
up and decided to make special arrange- 
ments for dealing with such incidents 
as have recently occurred. We are to 
have what Wagstaffe has dubbed a 
** Lost. Stolen or Strayed Department” 
to look after all our missing property, 
and Iam totake charge. Fortunately, 
things seem to be improving already ; 
apart from a few odd mail-bags and 
registered packets, we have lost nothing 
of any note since the mail-van incident ; 
so we are not doing so badly. 

Saturday.—No more losses reported 
so far. 

Engaged greater part of morning in 
considering difficult case of young man 
who recently p:cked up a couple of mail- 
bags in the Mile End Road and, carried 
away by the impulse of the moment, 
conveyed them to the nearest police- 
station. Needless to say, his proper 
course was not to have touched the bags, 
which are the property of the Crown, 





but to have proceeded to the nearest 
District Office and there reported the 
ma'ter. Decided accordingly that, as 
this was the second or third case of 
the kind and it was necessary to make 
an example, the Department had no 
alternative but to institute proceedings 
against him for unlawful possession. 








SALUTE TO A YOUNG COMPATRIOT. 
[As a result of the National Marking scheme 
there has been an enormous increase in the 
consumytion of the home as against the 
foreign egg.] 
Bricut as the morning, debonair, 
Guiltless and free from wrong, 
The British Egg, sublimely fair 
As some loved head devoid of ha'r, 
Inspires my wayward song. 


Not as the breeds that cringe and beg 
And walk without the pale, 

The mother of the English Egg 

Eats from a kind of patent keg 
Food that shall never fail. 


The deep desire that fills her breast 
With every ris ng sun 

Is this: to see within the nest 

An Egg more noble and more blest 
Than yestermorning’s one! 


On all her ways she goes about 
With eyes of dreamy pride, 

Feeding on bits of Brussels-sprout, 

Doing her country’s work devout 
And half beatified. 


Our modern turmoil she escapes, 
She flaps a selfless wing, 
She does not suffer from the gapes 
But indefatigably shapes 
Her ovoid offering, 


That, like an ort éd star of heaven 
White and serenely rayed, 
Plucked from the hay at half-past seven 
Is on the railway by eleven 
And stamped as English Made. 


Vain are the protests, vain the ire, 
The shouts, the persiflage 

Of foreign hens whose products dire 

Appeal less often to the buyer, 
Vexed by their fearful age! 


Vainly they prick an anxious comb, 
Vainly they sweat and toil, 

While on the gas-rings of our home, 

Fresher than Venus from the foam, 
The Eggs of England boil. 


The British Egg beloved of yore, 
The Egg of ancient song, 
Still shall it wage triumphant war 
With every vile competitor, 
And oust the Alien Egg, but more 
By being good than strong! Evor. 








Gala Days on the Stock Exchange. 
“Guinness spurted . . . .” 
Evening Paper. 
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STARBOARD, PORT AND SHERRY. 

It is hoped that the following may bring 
light into many British homes. If the 
uord “port” 1s used anywhere where 
the word should be“ starboard,” or vice 
versd, the faultis entirely the printer’ s.) 
In the merry time of sherry when 

the vermouth’s on the wing, and one 
titters o'er the bitters or is grave across 
the gin(g)—in other words, just before 


| dinner, I was standing in the ward- 
| room explaining to the officers of 


H_M.S. Curious how moorings should 
be picked up, anchors catted and naval 
operations in general be conducted. 


| i 

: i} 
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> 
Master cf Geology Class. “ANYBODY KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT ALABASTER ? ” 
Smith. “ Yes, SIR; HE WAS THE CHAP WHO DID IN THE FORTY THIEVES.” 





And during my second sherry it oc- 
curred to me that the time was ripe to 
explain to the Navigating Officer the 
only solution of the Port and Star- 
board controversy. 

He took it very well. As you have 
probably gathered from letters in The 
Times there are loathly fellows about 
who wish to substitute for the historic 
expressions “ Port” and “ Starboard ” 
the land-lubberly words “ Left” and 
“Right.” The people who write to 
The Times always assume that all the 
people who read The Times know as 
much about what they are writing about 
as they do. This is erroneous. I am prob- 











who really understands this particular 
subject, and even I may have a hiatus 


ortwo. I will therefore assume, reader, | 
(I made the | 


that you know nothing. 
same assumption, by the way, about 
the Navigating Officer, but in the merry 


ably the only lay-reader of The Times 


hour of sherry a man will suffer much.) | 


Very well, then. “Starboard” is the 


right side of the ship as you look to- | 


wards the sharp end, and “ Port” is the 


left as you come out of the smoking- | 


room, 


(The fishermen of Ceylon have | 


boats with a rudder each end, and what | 


words they use I cannot tell you.) 


Now if the officer navigating a steam- | 
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| ship sees the port light of another 
steamship about to cross his course and 
on his starboard band he has to keep out 
of her way, and the chances are that he 
will go to starboard himself. 

What happens then is this. Hold 
tight. He wants to go to starboard; 
he says to the helmsman, “ Port 10”; 
the helmsman turns the top of the 
wheel to starboard, the helm or tiller 
goes to port, the rudder goes to starboard 
and the ship goes to starboard. Got it? 
No? Well, you will understand the diffi- 
| culties of discussing this subject with an 
| expert at the merry time of sherry when 
: the vermouth ’s on the wing. 

Let us take it in tabloid form :— 
TABLOID A, 

You want to go to . starboard + 

Officer says . ee. ae 

Helmsman puts wheel to starboard >» 

Helm goes to . 

Rudder goes to 


port . .< 
. starboard +» 


Well, can you wonder at an occasional 
collision at sea ? 
In addition there are many nations 
who do something quite different. Some 
say ‘ Starboard” when they want to go 
to starboard, meaning “ Starboard the 
ship” and not “ Starboard the helm ” ; 
some, | believe, say “ Port your helm” 
and put the wheel to port; some say 
“Right” or “ Left” (which is disgusting 
| and can be equally ambiguous) ; while 
| the sailors of some South American 
countries spit twice and hope for the 
best. And you may at any moment have 
on the bridge a pilot or a helmsman who 
was reared in some filthy foreign clime 

and not in the noble traditions of the 
British Mercantile Marine; so that when 
| you hiss Port!” as you approach alarge 
rock he may think you mean “Go to 
port” instead of “Port your helm,” 
and, instead of putting the wheel to 
| starboard, he puts the wheel to port, 


| the tiller goes to starboard, the rudder | 


goes to port and the vessel goes to 
blazes. (Got that ?) 

And that,” said I to the Navigating 
Officer, ‘is where you make your mis- 
take. I am all for keeping starboard 
and port——_” 

“Have another sherry,” 
Navigating Officer. 

“T am all for keeping sherry and 
| starboard,” I continued, “but the 
| thing should be logical.” 

“It is based on the helm or tiller,” 
said he. 

“ And where is the helm or tiller?” 
said I, 

“In this ship,” said he, “right at 
the back.” 

“And where is the man who steers 
the vessel?” 
| In this vessel,” he said, “towards 
the front.” 


said the 





“About a hundred-and-fifty yards 
away?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Has he ever seen the tiller? Have 
you seen the tiller? Has anybody seen 
the tiller? Js there as a matter of fact 
a tiller?” 

“Now you come to mention it,” he 
said agreeably, “I’m not sure there 
is—not what you'd call a tiller.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said I, “the young 
recruit to the Navy is told that all this 
starboard-stuff is based on the helm or 
tiller. When he is steering a small 
boat he is taught on the order ‘ Port 
your helm’ to put the tiller to yort, 
for he wants to go starboard. Now 
when he comes on the bridge of a big 
ship he sees not a tiller to steer with, 
but a wheel; and when he gets the 
order, ‘Port your helm,’ the simple 
youth would naturally put the top of 
the wheel to port, n’est-ce pas? But 
he doesn’t; he is told to put it to star- 
board. The boy says ‘Golly!’ and the 
boy is right!” 

“True,” the Navigating Officer mur- 
mured, and he began to draw a 


most extraordinary plan (Tabloid B). 
Beginners, please study. 
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Paden 
TABLOID B. : 
(The diagonal dotted lines represent Haddock’s 
first brilliant suggestion.) 


“This is what happened,” he said, 
“when the wheel took the place of the 
tiller. Imagine that you have put chains 
on the tiller and wrapped them round 
the wheel. And you will see, by this 
arrangement, if you turn the top of the 
wheel to starboard, the chain pulls the 
tiller to port, so, on the order ‘ Port 


your helm,’ you turn the wheel to star- 
board.” 











“It would have been more sensible,” 





said I brightly, “more in keeping with 
the honourable traditions of the British 
Fleet, to cross the chains—so—so that 
on the order ‘Port your helm’ you 
could turn the top of the wheel to port.” 
(See d.tted lines in plan.) 

True,” said he; “but they didn’t 
think of that. It’s a pity you weren't 
there.” 

“Or, perhaps,” I said, “they had very 
large wheels and very smal helmsmen 
who could only reach to the bottom 
of the wheel, in which case of course 
they really did turn it to port.” 

“Perhaps,” he said. ‘Two sherries, 
steward.” 


“se 





“But the best thing now,” I said, | 


rather gratified, “now that nobody 
sees the tiller (if there is a tiller) is to 
forget all about the mouldy old tiller. 


That is to say, leave the chains as they | 


are (I don’t want you to remodel the | 


ship, old boy), but when you want to | 
go to starboard, give the order ‘ Star- | 
board’; the helmsman puts the whee: to | 


starboard, the rudder goes to starboard, 
the ship goes to starboard—in fact the 


only thing which doesn’t go to star- | 
board is the jolly old tiller which isn’t | 


there. That’s logical and easy to learn. 
Simple alteration of one word. The 
present arrangement, if 1 may say so 
with great respect, old boy, is absolutely 
neither one thing nor the other.” 

“There’s a lot of reason in what you 
say,” said the Navigator. ‘There is also 
a good deal of sherry. You forget that 
the present generation of British sailors 
have been brought up on the pre-ent 
system and would be all at sea if it was 
altered.” 

“You underes!imate the intelligence 
of the British sailor,” said I. “Is he 
incapable of learning a new thing? 
Does he navigate on the left side of the 
road in France? You can’t impose the 
British system, as it is, on the world, 
because it doesn’t make sense. But 
the Haddock system —Say ‘ starboad’ 
—wheel ‘ starboard’—ship ‘starboard’ 
—is simple, logical and easily to be 
understocd by the raw recruit and the 
benighted alien. You might make 
that the standard system o! the world. 
But, if you stand there talking a lot of 





vermouth about the present generation | 
being unable to change, you'll have the | 
League of Nations or somebody putting | 


this ghastly ‘Right’ and ‘ Left’ stutf 
over. You mark my words.” 

“That,” said the Navigator, ‘is 
becoming increasingly difficult. Sherry 
your helm and come in to dinner.” 

A. P. H. 

“The bust portrait of a gentleman by Titian 
was sold for 1,350 guineas at Sotheby’s yester- 
day.”— Manchester Paper. 

Who wouldn’t part with their damaged 
Old Masters at this price? 
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LONDON’S LATEST EPIDEMIC. 


SOME SKATING-RINK STYLES AND STYLISTS. 





THE CHARLESTON. THE Bird OF PREY. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT. THE WIsDMILL, 





Tre TAILOx’s DumMMyY. THE TIGHT-ROPE WALKER. 





THE DROWNING MAN. 





GRAND GUIGNUL. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE TALKIES. 


Once upon a time there was a very 
nice old American millionaire named 
Theodore Lincoln. He had failing 
sight, and he simply loved the talkies. 

But that is the wrong beginning. 

Once upon a time there was a very 
beautiful film-star named Dolores 
Madison. She lived in an imitation 
Moorish palace called “The Cabin,” in 
the neighbourhood of Hollywood, and 


| had three marble bathing-pools with 


| editions, and a camel. (~~~ 


| been married three 
| times, each time un- 


| artistic temper as well 


| taken it back with her | 


artificial waves, a marble skating-rink 
with artificial ice and (being one of the 
intelligentsia) a literary salon, every 
Thursday, with artificial poets. She 
had also a private chapel, where she 
liked to be photographed, a library full 
of the most beautifully-bound _first- 
She had met the came! | 
while on a tour in| 
Egypt, and the poor 
thing had looked so 
dreadfully tired that she 
could not bear to think | 
of its going back to 
Mecca, or wherever it} 
was, through all that| 
awful sand, and had} 


first-class to Hollywood. | 

Dolores was as pop- | 
ular as she was beauti- | 
ful. She always had | 
breakfast in bed, and | 
lunch, tea and dinner 
with whatever celebrity 
was Within the range of 
her attraction. She had 


bappily—for she had the 





as the artistic tempera-|__ 
ment—and she had grown to look on 
marriage (so she wittily expressed it) as 


“a hollow mockery.” Her camel, how- 


| ever, was devoted to her. 


One day her manager, Mr. Ephraim 
Izzlestein, the eldest son of one of the 
oldest families in Hollywood, rang up 
to ask if he could come and see her. 

Dolores said he could, and changed 
into a new scarlet batbing-suit—or 
“ripple-gown,” as she called it. 

When he arrived he looked so worried 


| that Dolores tipped him into the deep 


end of the pool to freshen him up. 
Then Mr. Izzlestein said, “You can 
stretch your face now, Dolly” (which of 
course was short for Dolores), “but your 
grin” (he bad been her first husband and 
was allowed to talk to her in this way) 
“ will fade right out when you hear me.” 
And Dolores said, “Toot away, 
Gabriel; Ah guess Ahm steady.” 
So Mr. Izzlestein gave a little groan 





“ ] CONSIDER YOUR 
THE 
“THEN LET ME TELL Yo! 
FOR DOING IT,’ 


DUST OF YOUR VILLAGI 





and explained that Terrestrial Pictures 
(1930) Ltd., of which he was president, 
were about to produce nothing but 
talkies. 

And Dolores said in pure Middle- 
West, “Say, Izzie, woan't that be jaast 
too sweet?” 

And Mr. Izzlestein said he hoped it 
would. 

But when Dolores recorded her first 
sentence, Professor Wilbur van Wuille, 
of Grand Canyon University, who was 
Acoustic Adviser to the Corporation, 
said that her accent was simply dread- 
ful. At that Dolores lost her artistic 
temper and was very pleased to find 
(when he had recovered consciousness) 
that Professor van Wuille had resigned 
from the Corporation. But all the other 
Acoustic Advisers still said the same 





he young man in the office looked 
at her suspiciously and said, “I guess 
you 're the new girl for a black-out in a 
silent.” And everyone laughed, except 
Miss Smith, who said politely, “I'm 
afraid there's some mistake. Would 
you please take my card to Mr. Izzle 
stein ?” 

A moment later the young man came 
back with a surprised look on his face 
and said that Mr. Izzlestein would like 
to see her. 


Then everybody stoppe| | 


laughing, because Mr, Izzlestein never | 


saw anybody—not even Dolores—and 
the young man asked for her autograph. 
So Miss Smith wrote her favourite verse 


from WorpswortsH in his album and | 


went in. 


Mr. Izzlestein was ready for her and 


said, “ Well, sister, let's hear you 








CHARGES EXTORTIONATE, 
OFF MY FEET.” 
Sik, YOU'VE GoT 


THE RIGHT 


thing when they came to again and at| 
last a small advertisement appeared in 
The Los Angeles Examiner :— 





WANTED: ENGLISH TAILOR- MADE 
WHO HAS NOT MIXED ANY. Must 
HAVE PURE OLD-WORLD ACCENT. 
OTHERS NEED NOT WORRY US. ApP- 


PEARANCE NO CUT IN, APPLY, ETC. 











Now, in Hollywood at this time 
was a poor English schoolmistress, 
Miss Mary Smith, who had gone to 
the United States to teach shorthand 
(speeds 80-100) and music. But as 
everyone in Hollywood could already 
write a hundred-and-twenty words a 
minute, and everyone had a wireless-set 
and a cabinet-gramophone, she got 
poorer and poorer. So when she saw 
the advertisement she smoothed down 
her blouse, set her pince-nez more firmly 
on her nose and went along. 








CLT ttt titanate 


AND I'M GLAD TO SHAKI 


squeaker.” 
And Miss Smith said, 
“How do you do?” 
When he heard that, 
Mr. Izzlestein knew 
that Miss Smith was 


for Dolores. 


at once; and in less time 
than usual, because 
Miss Smith was very 
punctual and business- 
like, Mr. Izzlestein’s 
super-talkie, Honeymoon 
Husbands, was filling 
The Austerity on Broad 
way. 

And one day, old Mr 
Theodore Lincoln, who 
was a very nice old 
ventleman, was wheeled 
into his private box to 
hear it. All the other 
_.| voices were dreadful, as 
though the actors were speakiug into 
empty milk-jugs, but when Dolores 
moved her beautiful lips (and Miss 
Smith said the words) the voice came 
through so sweetly that tears gathered 
in Mr, Lincoln's eyes and he had to 
go home. 

Next day he wrote a long letter to 
Dolores and proposed marriage to her. 
Being old-fashioned, he finished the 
letter *. . . my age is 87, and I remain, 
Yours Respectfully and Devotedly, 
(Signed) Turopors Linco.n.” 

When Dolores got the letter she was 
very pleased, because by the same post 
she had received offers of marriage from 
a Russian Prince, a Polish Count and 
the Secretary of the International Pea- 
Nut Development Trust. But she liked 
the age of Mr. Lincoln best, and asked 
him to come and see her. 

When he arrived she greeted him 
charmingly. ‘Waal, if you ain't the 


SORT OF CAR 








very refined, and sent | 


Now Miss Smith and | 
Dolores liked each other | 





| 

: : ris 
| jaast don’t know you! 

| 
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| sweetest red-hot dada in California I 


On hearing her real voice Mr. Lincoln 
| got very frightened and explained to his 
| solicitor, who was with him, how things 
were, and the solicitor explained to 
Dolores how things couldn't be. 

At that Dolores gavea shrill Chicago 
giggle and said, “1 guess it’s our little 
home-spun you want,” and called in 
Miss Smith. 
| When she came in, Mr. Lincoln said, 
|“ Pleased to meet you,” very cordially. 
‘* How do you do?” she replied. 
“Vurry glad to know you, Miss 
| Smith,” be said gallantly. 
| Miss Smythe,” replied Miss Smith 

coldly but politely. 

Then Mr. Lincoln knew that she was 
very refined and weill-bred, because he 
had been over to England before the 
mast in a windj ummer in his youth and 
| understood that kind of thing, But 


| he was very cautious. 


“Do you like Emerson?” he asked, 
| putting her to the stiffest test he knew. 
“T prefer Ruskin,” replied Miss Smith 
| simply. 


| “Which one?” exclaimed Mr, Lin- 


| a school-prize of his for singing. 


coln excitedly, because Ruskin had been 








said, “Then for the sake of the old 


“Sesame and Lilies,” answered Miss 
Smith, 

So Mr. Lincoln knew at once that 
everything really was all right. Be- 
cause every girl in his part of the great 
United States pronounced it ‘ Seesame” 
(in two cyllables) and Miss Smith pro 
nounced it “ Sessamee” (in three), which 
showed how well-brought-up she was. 

“T have come to ask you to marry 
me,” Mr. Lincoln blurted out. 

Atthat, poor Miss Smith (pronounced 
Smythe) gave a little gasp and said 
“Oh, but 1’m afraid | don't know you. 
You see Hollywood is so different from 
West Kensington.” 

Then, remembering his English davs 
when he had worked as a newsboy in 
Shepherd's Bush, Mr. Lincoln said, 
“Then | guess you're oue of the old 
Hammersmith Smythes,” 

When Miss Siwith heard the word 
“Hammersmith” she blushed, because, 
although her mother always said their 
road was in West Kensington, the Post- 
Office always called it Hammersmith. 

So Mr. Lincoln, who already loved 
her very much on account of her voice 
—he was too blind to see what she 
looked like—had her cornered. And he 





iam ly would you be willing to share my 
yacht, my aeroplane, my town-house, 
ny country-house, my other country- 
house, mv goll-course, my Riviera pal- 
ace, mv Scottish shooting-lodge? . . .” 
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But Miss Smith: pronounced Smythe) | 


stopped him and said, “ Quaite,” 








TO A LANDLORD, AFTER A RISE IN 
THE RATES, 


Str, blame me not that here you find 
Scarce half the rent I owe; 

Our Urban Council has a mind 
To Progress, as you know, 


The rising costs of Housing, Light, 
Roads, Poor-Relief and Drains 
Devolve on me—which may be right, 

But little cash remains, 


And this insolvency is such 
As you too shall deplore ; 

I cannot pay you, Sir, so much 
Now that the rates are more, 





How Our Old Headmasters Really Feel | 


About Us, 


“Any old boys who have not received the | 


circular please communicate with the Rev. 
Information with regard to 
deceased old boys or masters will be partieu- 
larly welcomed .”-—-Notice in Manchester Paper. 


—— — meme 5 
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Girl (coming to after the toss), “ WHER am 1?” 
Conscientious Young Man, “I'LL HAV A LOUK AT THR MAP.” 
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“ AND WHAT DOES YOUR HUSBAND SAY TO ALL YOUR GAIETY?” 
“OH, HE'S QUITE EASY. IF HE COMPLAINS I JUST TURN MY BACK ON HIM.” 








| STUDY THE MARKET. 


(Mr. Encar Watiace says that an author 
must study his market, like any tradesman ; 
and that he has sent a card to many notable 
people in Oxford asking whether they prefer 
The Calendar—which has just been played 
thereto his usual type of thriller.) 

As an author I am much obliged to 
Mr. Watnace, I shall take his advice 
and study my market in future. I have 
now drafted a letter which, circulated 
widely, might be the means of bring- 
ing me nearer the heart of the novel- 
reading public :— 


Dear Srr (or Mapvam),—Before em- 








barking on the writing of my next novel 
I should greatly esteem a personal state- 
ment of your requirements in this diree- 
tion, as it is my earnest desire to meet 
your wishes. Perhaps you will be good 
enough to strike out those items which 
do not appeal to you in the following 


list :- 
Hero. 
(Blue, black, grey, green, 
Eyes. . fawn, puce, heather mix- 
| ture. 
| Brawny (strong and silent). 
Type. . .- Brainy (delicate, loqua- 


| cious), 


Seca Ugly (yet oddly attrac. | 


| 
| 





| 
| 


} 
| 
} 


} 
| 
| 


| 


| 





| Eyes. 


| Sacrifice 


|grounds, may I respectfully point out 


(Handsome. 


| tive). 
, : (Women unable to resist. | 
Appear. . ’ e able a < 


{ Poor (rising to affluence), 
Rich (descending to 
| poverty). 


Position 


HEROINE, 
(See Hero. Lashes sweep- 
‘ing or curling. 
{| Leaning, clinging. 
Strong-minded, indepen- 
{ dent. 
( Beautiful. 
| Interesting. 
{ Rounded, short. 
*| Angular, tall. 
(A mission in life. 
‘| Prefers to stay at home. 





Type. 


Appea rance 


Shape 
l 


Aims 


THEME. 
| Bloodless, bloody. 
Soluble, defies solution. 
With or without love in- 
\ terest. 
ae ( Unrequited, requited. 
wee +) Orthodox, irregular. 
(On part of hero, heroine, 

parents, children, other 
{ parties. 
{ Happy. 

lragic. 

*'| Left to reader's imagina- | 
\ tion. 


Ending . 


With reference to settings and back- 


that I can supply a large and varied 
number, including all parts of Africa 
(exclusive of the Gold Coast), and have | 
a good descriptive knowledge of Brazil, 
which is at the moment the last note in 
fiction settings. (N.B. All native ver- 
nacular and names of exotic plants and 
tropical birds which occur in my stories 
are guaranteed genuine.) 

For lighter work I am very familiar 
with Mediterranean settings and well- 
known European resorts. I have made 
a speciality of observing life and love 
on board the larger and more luxurious 
liners, 

The admittedly popular South Sea 
Islands, though not included in my 
repertoire, could be readily undertaken 
if the demand for this setting is heavy. 
Distance no object. 

Assuring you of my best attention 
at all times and hoping for a further 
continuance of your esteemed custom, 

Yours respectfully, ete. 

I think I shall add a note that my 
fiction is absolutely pure; that my 
ideas are fresh daily; that families can 
be waited on. Alter all, I don’t see 
why the tradesmen should have all the 
good slogans. F. A. K. 
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THE “TARIFF TRUCE.” 


Mr. Snowven. “LET US AGREE NOT TO ADD TO OUR RESPECTIVE WEAPONS. INDEED, 
| TO PROVE MY GOOD FAITH, I HAVE EVEN CONTEMPLATED THROWING MINE AWAY.” 
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| all present that the House of Lords 





| Bill were to be adhered to, come what 


| madeallclear. Their Lordships’ amend- 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 3rd.—A single 
glance at the serried ranks of the noble 
backwoodsmen was enough to satisfy 


intended to see it through. Had a 
second glance been necessary the “ In- 
victus” look on Lord Sumner’s face 


ments to the Unemployment Insurance 


might, 

For the moment only Lord Parmoor 
came. He considerately offered his 
opponents an opportunity of surrender- 
ing gracefully by suggesting that the 
Amendments in question raised a serious 





question of privilege. Whether this 


| appeal might have been 


| seemed, however, that they 


| ting a time limit to the Bill, 


| ing sacrificed because, as 
| your scribe pointed out last 
| week, it had inherent defects. 


| formed their Lordships that 
| in his view their functions 
| were confined to offering 


effective in other circum- 
stances one cannot say. It 
was doomed to fall on deaf 
ears after the Lorp Presi- 
DENT had haughtily in- 


suggestions. 

Lord Salispury very 
promptly repudiated that 
notion as well as the ques- 


tion of privilege. That 
House, he proclaimed, 


shared the Commons’ legis- 
lative powers and proposed 
to legislate or perish. It 


only intended to see through 
one Amendment, that put- 


Lord Dariine’s “ genuively 
seeking work” clause be- Mr. 
HAD FROM 


| Lord Buckmaster, ever the exponent of 


eloquent reasonableness, said that he 


| too would rather go down to defeat than 


down to decay, but urged the unwisdom 
of locking horns with the Government 
on an issue that found the Liberals in 
the Commons siding with the Social- 
ists. 

Lord Gatnrorp approved the Con- 


| servative cause, but declined to perish 





for it, and it was left to Lord Sumer to 
sound “the long stern swell that bids 
the Romans close.” And close they |t 
did to the tune of 146 votes to 42. 

The Third Reading in the Commons 
of the Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill 
gave the Lorp Privy Seat another 
opportunity to— 


“. . . . talk of many things, 
Of tube 3 and ships and granarie 
And joint-stock banks and things, 
Why Manchester has gone to pot 
And motors soar on wings.” 


ARTHUR HENDERSON. 
Catro!” 

LLEN WILKINSON. 
To Moscow!” 


Miss E 


The debate, however, found Mr. 
TxHomas in no mood of riotous self- 
confidence. Metaphorically he lifted 
his hands in despair at the growing 
unemployment figures, at the same time 
rather ingenuously declaring that the 
country has no conception of the de- 
pressed state of the cotton industry, by 
which he presumably meant that Mr. 
SNOWDEN has no idea of it. Sir H. 
SAMUEL wondered if the Government's 
commitments to relieve unemployment 
might not in the end increase it, and 
Mr. GrenreLn declared baldly that 
confidence would be restored in the 
City (claimed by Mr. Tuomas as a 
staunch ally) when and not before taxa- 
tion starts to come down. Mr. Amery 


of the Bill when its turn came to be 
considered. 

A reported visit of the Presipent or 
THE Boarp or Trapg to Mr. Lioyp 
GrorGeE was likened by Mr, Banpwin 
to the Emperor Henry tHe Fourtna's 
journey of penance to Canossa; and Mr. 
CuurcHILL, less historical, recalled an 
occasion on which the Forrran Munts- 
TER had been kept “waiting on the 
mat.” Mr. Lioyp Grorae admitted 
the visit but deseribed it as a solitary 
tribute to age and infirmity. 


“At my age, Master William,” the old man 
said, 
“Infirmity holds one in fee, 
So, although I am standing your Bill on its 
head, 





said that Protection was the only 





“YES, BUT SEE WHAT I 


remedy, and Sir Oswatp Mosney wound 
up by wondering rather pathetically if 
they had not made a mistake in taking 
the House too much into their con- 
fidence. 

Tuesday, February 4th.—An Oppo- 
sition’s business is to oppose, and that, 
no doubt, is why the Conservatives 
for more than three hours opposed 
the Presmpent oF THE Boarp oF 
Trape's motion that Parts II. and 
III. of the Coal Mines Bill should be 
taken before Part I. Thereby of course 
hung a tale. Mr, Granam in fact had 
hung a tail, in the shape of Part III.— 
dealing with mines reorganisation—on 
to the Bill under pressure from the 
Liberals, and was now trying to make 
the animal move tail first—also at Mr. 
Lioyp GeorGe’s dictation, although, as 
Conservative speakers acidly pointed 
out, the Liberal leader was in no wa 
pledged to look favourably on Part 





“ JUST LOOK AT THE VALENTINE I 'VE 


’"M SENDING 


Don’t you think you should call upon me?” 


The Government Benches, 
knowing that things were 
going their way, kept studi- 
ously silent until Commo- 
dore Kine suggested that 
a few days’ delay in reach- 
ing Part LI. of the Bill— 
dealing with hours of work 
—would be all to the good, 
as the miners were coming 
round to the idea of having 
a forty-five hour week in- 
stead of a seven-and-a-half- 
hour day. Miner Members, 
who bitterly resent the 
suggestion that anybody 
should profess to speak for 
the miners but themselves, 
began to shout excitedly 
and put imaginary points 
of order to Mr. Dunnico, 
Mr. Kennepy, the Labour 
Whip, suspecting perhaps 
that his cohorts were want- 
ing their tea, moved the 
closure. 

After disposing of a single 
Amendment to Part Il. of the Bill the 
House turned to the obstinate Peers’ 
time limit Amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Bill. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDoxatp hurled a few intemperate 
accusations against the Upper Cham- 
ber, accusing it, among other things, 
of regarding itself as “a sub-commit- 
tee of the Tory Party.” He admitted 
however that he was in a fix and 
resentfully intimated that the Gov- 
ernment proposed to compromise on 
a limit of three years instead of one. 
It only remained for Mr. Wuyston 
CaURCHILL, in a vein of gentle raillery, 
to commend the “‘pampered darlings ” of 
Parliament for coming to terms withthe 
Lords instead of trying to ignore them, 
as the Foreign Sxcrerary and the 
AtTTorNey-GENERAL together had done. 

Wednesday, February 5th —The ac- 
ceptance by the Peers of Mr. Ramsay 





.| MacDonaxn’s compromise, claimed by 
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| Lord Sauispury as a substantial vic- 
| tory, though Lord Hatspury denied this, 
cleared the way for a debate on parrot 
disease, as to which Lord Martey innc- 
cently observed that ‘‘ where there were 
no parrots in a house the people in that 





house appeared to be safe” —a prediction 
that may not hold good of an 
Upper H suse. Lord Dawson or 
PENN suggested that a quaran- 
tine of parrots would meet the 
case. If they were put in close 
association with some of His 
Majesty's Forces they would 
emerge with their saleable 
value appreciably enhanced. 

So many more brickbats than 
bouquets reach the ForriGn 
Minister that he was quite 
| entitled to give the House the 
| full text of a little valentine 
| just received from the Egypt- 
| 1an Prime Minister. Certainly 
| he was justified in describing 
(as extremely friendly the 
| speech in which the latter had 
| pres nted the British treaty 

proposals to the consideration 
| of the Egyptian Chamber. 
| Mr. MacDonatp having assured Mr 
| Batpwiy that if the Opposition offi- 
| cially asked for a day to discuss Soviet 
| propaganda a day would be given, the 
| House turned to the subject of the need 
of trade with Russia as expounded by 
Miss Exten WILKrINson. 

Miss WILKINSON’s argument was in | 
effect that there was money to be got | 
out ot Russia, provided of course Russia | 
got credit facilities first, and that what | 
went on inside the country was no affair | 
of ours. Indeed the bulk of herspeech was | 
directed to asserting that most of what 
went on in Russia went on in the imag- | 
ination of “Our Riga Correspondent.” | 

Sir E. Hriron Youre disposed at a | 
blow Miss Wirxrnson’s rosy dreams 
of prosperity flowing to us through 
revived Russian trade by pointing out 
| that at the most favourable period in 
history our exports to Russia averaged 
a little over three per cent of the total. 
Mr. W. ALLEN, a hard-headed Belfast 
| Unonist, supported Miss Winkrnsox | 
to the extent of suggesting that any-| 
| thing in the way of trade with Russia 
| should ceriainly be got, but declared 
that it never could amount to much until 
Russia got loans, which meant that 
there must be a debt settlement first. 
Mr. Giutert, Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Overseas Trade Department, 
| expressed the Government's sympathy 
| with the Motion but not in very 
| practical or ardent terms. On the 
| contrary he more than hinted that it 
| would be as well to wait till the end of 

this year and see how the famous five- 








| year programme was getting on. 


The House passed on to the depressed 
heavy industries, growing more and 
more depressed, in spite of a maiden 
speech by Mr. Pysus, until eleven 
o'clock brought relief. 

Thursday, February 6th.—It looks as 
if the Empire had “left its sugar 





Lord Dawson OF PENN (to parrot suspecied of psittacosis'. 
“Say * NiNecTY-NINE!’” 
Parrot. “ —| —! —! ” (unparliamentary). 


standing in the rain,” as the song has 
it, and the sugar was melting away 
Or so it appeared from the Lords’ 
debate, initiated by Lord Exrpang, on 
the crisis in the West India sugar 
industry, a debate in which Lird 
Oxrvier, Chairman of the West India 
Sugar Commission, took the idle ol 
Pessimist-in-Chief, 
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A BIRD OF ILL-OMEN, 
LORD OLIVIER, 


Putting the truth above mere Party, 
Lord Oxivier intimated with consider- 
able vigour that the sugar crisis in the 
British West Indies was due to the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER's 
known determination to have free sugar. 
Lord Pas-Fr1gLp admitted the position 
was grave but attributed it to the ups 








and downs of the sugar trade, in which 
the planters of the lean years were 


generally purchasers at inflated prices | 


irom the planters of the fat years, 


the consequence being a periodical | 


crisis, By the time he had finished 


the CotonraL Secretary had quite out- | 
pessimised even Lord Oxtvier, | 


but though he declared that 
something must be done about 
it he did not say what. The 
Duke of ATHOLL said it was a 
pleasure to know that Lord 
PassFIELD appreciated the 
gravity of the situation —a 
small mercy, in the circum- 
stances, to b: thankful for, 

Colonel Howarp-Bury ap- 
pealed to the Prime Minister 
to remember, in appointing 
the new Economic Advisory 
Council, that the Government 
already had twenty-one thou- 
sand pounds a year’s worth of 
economic advisers on its pay- 
roll. Mr. MacDonaxp replied 
that this was a field of invest- 
igation in which he had been 
the first to delve, but they must wait 
and see how things turned out before 
trying to economise 6n economists. 

We shall never know whether the 
coal-miners would prefer a forty-five- 
hour week or a ninety-hour fortnight 
to a seven-and-a-hali-hour day. Con- 
servatives and Liberals led by bdir 
Rosert Horne and Mr. Runcimay, 
thought they would prefer one or the 
other of the former, but the miner 
Members th..ught otherwise. Anyway 
‘bey made it ciear that they were not 
voing to have it, and the result was a 
foregone conclusion. Indeed it seemed 
rather superfluous that the Opposition 
should spend so much time endeavour- 
ing to speak for those who appeared to 
have plenty of representatives present 
to speak—fervently if not very convine- 
ingly—for them. 


CORRECTION. 

Mr. Punch wisbes to correct with 
due apology a misstatement made last 
week in these columns, where it was 
said that Mr. Norman AnGett, before 
the War, “ wrote a book proving that 
another war was impossible.” The 
ubject of this book was of course to 
show that war was futile, not impossible. 
Mr. Punch bas Mr, ANGELL’s assurance 
that never at any time has he said or 
implied or thought for one moment that 
war was impossible. The currency of 
this “ outrageous myth” has, according 
to Mr. ANGELL, reduced his market value 
as an author, dur.ng twenty years, by 
about ninety-per-cent. Mr. Punch 
sincerely hopes that this too is a 


misstatement. 
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A CANDIDATE FOR THE POSITION OF BOROUGH TREASURER BEING EXAMINED BY THE PUBLIC PsYCHO-ANALYST ON THE 


SUBJECT OF HIS DREAMS, 











A BIT OF A DOG'S LIFE. 


Vernon calls him Col because he re- 


sembles the collie among his forbears 


as much as any other. That dog and I 
are friends; I have thrown sticks for 
him, and he has brought them back all 
moist with slobber and invited me to 
throw them again. There is an under- 
standing between us. 

The moments when Col and I come 
most nearly together in thought and 
feeling are, I think, when his master 
A shallow thinker 
hearing Vernon play might argue that 
for him music must be the food of love, 
judging by the way he plays on. Were 
Col and I to reveal our inmost feelings 
we should confess that we could not 
share such a view. 

Only Col’s sterling example streng- 
thens metoendure. There is a prelude 
or a sonata, I am never sure which, 
greatly loved by Vernon and included 
in every programme he plays in our 
hearing. It plumbs the depths with 
such persistence that Col and I are 
united by it in a great bond of sympathy. 
At the sound of the opening chords he 
rises from the hearthrug as one stricken 
and with bowed head comes slowly to me 
and looks into my face with mournful 
eyes. Then he sits and rests his chin 
on my knee. “He's begun that noise 





again,” he whispers; “if you will just 





rub me behind the ears a little I think 
[ can stand it better; and then I will 
lick your hand if that will help you.” 
His eyes brim with tears while I rub 
him, and it eases the strain a little for 
me to be doing something. 

When I stop at last, Col turns his 
pathetic eyes towards the occupant of 
the music-stool, then looks back hope- 
lessly into my face. “ He will not finish 
for a long time; couldn’t you rub me 
for a little longer—just a little?” He 
shoves his nose against my hand. 

Presently he gets up and slinks round 
the back of the piano, where he sighs 
heavily and lies down with his eyes 
closed and his head along his out- 
stretched paws. Hesighsagain. Sodol. 

Then come the variations on a theme. 
Col returns tome. He cannot feel sure 
of himself. If I would rub him behind 
the ears again, just a little—ah, thank 
you! By now I am wishing someone 
would rub me behind my ears or tem- 
porarily remove them. 

‘That dog of yours is a fine character. 
I believe he'd die for you,” I _ 

‘‘He’s a good dog,” says Vernon; 
“and, unlike some dogs, be doesn’t mind 
music. Notice how quiet he keeps?” 








“ PorTHCOMING MARRIAGE. 
Mr. R. W. G. —— axd Miss ——.” 
Daily Paper. 


And apparently she said “ Done.” 








A SAINT FOR SONG-BIRDS. 


Amona the halos hooped and fine 
No halo has a friendlier shine 
Than that of good Saint VaLEentine. 


Pan pipes the lambs to pagan strains ; 

Persephone makes daisy chains ; 

Saint Vau’s for thrushes’ nests in 
lanes. 


None’s like Saint Van, come shower, 
come sun, 

For tbrushes’ nests begun or done, 

And warm new eggs laid one by one, 


For up and down the pleasant land 

Saint VALENTINE, from frilled wrist- 
band, 

Will lay his kind old wrinkled hand 


Where little Mrs, Thrush occurs, 
Solt brooding in the blackthorn blurs 
Above the blue eggs that are hers. 


And when he blesses her employ 

None shall besiege her small tall 
Troy— 

Nor rat nor rook nor mouching boy. 


And only folk like you and me 
Her round unruffled eye may see, 
A jewel shining in a tree. 


So now, when Pan pipes woolly herds 

And daisies wait Persephone’s words, 

Saint VALENTINE’s for singing-birds. 
P.RB.C. 
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MR. MAFFERTY INTERVIEWS 
A PUBLISHER. 


| ]-p's the wonder of the world,” said 
| Mr. Mafferty, “there's all them books 
| published, an’ every publisher penniless, 
| God help them. It’s well I remember 
| the first meetin’ I had with a publisher, 
| Mr. Heather. 1’d written a book, the 
| first small blushin’ child of me youth. 
| But [ thought it a g:and book then, 

Mr. Heather; an’ it’s fine things, I'd 
| heard teil, the Publisher's Reader had 
said about it. So I walk into the offive 
with a great pride in me heart, to fix 
the terms an’ royalties an’ all, for I had 
po agent. Me fortune’s made, 1’m 
thinkin’, for aren’t there forty million | 


| Isles? An’ if only one in a hundred of 


| ladies an’ gintlemen in the British | | 





them has anny intelligence that's four 
| hundred thousand copies of me book is | 
| sold already. An’ maybe the kind pub- 
lisher will give me two shillin’s a copy, | 
an’ that’s forty thousand pounds itsell!. | 
| 1’ll be buyin’ a steam-yacht before the | 
| year is ended. 
| An'with themencouragin’ thoughts, | 
Mr. Heather, I steps into the room of | 
the Business Manager, Mr. Weeple. A | 
| quare hard man, Mr. Heather, in a quare | 
| hard room, an’ he sittin’ at a great table | 
| with telephones an’ speakin’-tubes, the | 
| way you'd think he was manager of a| 
| bank. Well, I thought maybe he'd rise | 
| up an’ give a shout of thanksgivin’ to| 
see the man that bad written the great | 
book that would be bringin’ him riches | 
in the years to come. An’ I thought 
| maybe he'd be praisin’ this passage an’ | 
| that, an’ sayin’ small pieces of the book | 
by heart, an’ sendin’ out for the cham- 
pagne an’ cigars. But he says, ‘ Ab, | 









































cold look, the way you'd have thought | 
I'd murdered his mother. 

** Sit down,’ says he, an’ I sits down | 
tremblin’, thinkin’ maybe I'd come to 
the doctor’s by mistake. 
| “*80 you've written a book?’ says 
| he. 

“*Maybe,’ says I cautiously. ‘There's 
no crime in that, surely ?’ 

**T can’t tell,’ says he, ‘for I've not 
| read itatall. It’s not meself has the 
time to be readin’ books. But I have 
our Reader's report here,’ says he, 
pickin’ up a paper, an’ he looks at it 
through his gold giasses a small piece 
disgusted, like it might be a magistrate 
is readin’ a list of the prisoner's con- 
victions. 

“ Well, me young heart sinks, an’ Mr. 
| Weeple says, ‘The Reader says your 
i | book's a readable book,’ says he. 


“*That’s fine,’ says I. 





; “* An’ it’s ready we are to publish your 
} J 

' book,’ says he. ‘But, you know, Mr. 
i Mafferty, there’s no money in your 











Mr. Mafferty,’ an’ he gives me a quare | | 





book at all. The Reader says it’s a 
readable book, but it’s not himselt 
believes it wiil sell.’ 

“*That’s bad,’ says I, thinking sadly 
of me steam-yacht. 


“*Tt’s about the Great War,’ says he, | 


‘an there ’s no man or woman wants to 
read about that.’ ("T'was ten years ago, 
Mr. Heather, and, begob, at that time 
the low fella was right.) 

“*But it’s ready an’ glad we are,’ 
says he, ‘to publish your small book, 
only let you not be expectin’ great royal- 
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The Top Boy. * HONEST, YOU 'RE LUCKY 
TO BE DOWN THERE, Bert. THE ROVERS Is 
PLAYING SOMETHINK SHOCKING. IT REELLY 
AIN'T WORTH LOOKING AT.” 








ties, Mr. Mafferty, nor no advance at all, 
for I’m thinkin’ it’s great sorrow an’ 
loss will be comin’ to this house at the 
latter end, printin’ two thousand copies 
of your fine book an’ sellin’ a hundred 
or maybe less.’ 

“*Holy Moses!’ says I to meself, 
‘Tt’s a mean fella I am, surely,’ 

‘Sorrow an’ wretchedness,’ says Mr. 
Weeple, sighin’. ‘Wretchedness an’ 
sorrow. But that’s the way of the 
world.” 

“*T wonder now,’ says I,‘ you'd be 
publishin’ books at all, an’ you sellin’ no 
more tfian four dozen or maybe five.’ 
“*Tt’sthe wonder of the town,’ says 














he. ‘But that’s ibe way of me gener- 
ous firm. It’s a kind of a charity we 
are, givin’ great books to the people for 
the love of jearnin’ an’ goodness only.’ 

“+ Well,’ says J,‘ let me take me poor 
small book out of this place, for it’s not 
meself would be dragg'n’ down a noble- 
hearted firm in soriow an’ ruin to the 
grave.’ * 

“Tet you sit still, Mr. Mafferty,’ 
says he, ‘for there’s no other publisher 
will waste a cold look or an unkind word 
on your book, an’ it about the War. | 
was wonderin’, Mr. Mafferty,’ says he, 
takin’ off his glasses, ‘wnat would you 
say toa ten-per-cent flat royalty an’ no 
advance, an’ the American rights is ours, 
an’ the film rights is ours, an’ we pub- 
lish your next three books on the same 
terms, no less ?’ 

“*1’m thinkin’,’ says I, ‘’tis a quare 
small steam-yacht I'll be buyin’ with 
royalties the like of them, an’ you sellin’ 








a hundred only.’ 

“Well, he gives me a reproachful 
glance, an’ he says, ‘What's money, 
Mr. Mafferty? Isn't it dross an’ dis- 


| appointment at the latter end ?’ 


‘*** It may be that,’ says I. ‘I’ve had 
| no experience meself,’ 

“*T wonder now,’ says he, broodin’, 
|‘have you anny notion of the great 
;costs an’ expenses we have pubiishin’ 
fine books for the people? Have you 
anny notion of the price of paper this 
day?’ 

“«T have not,’ says I, thinkin’ shame 
of meself. 

“Well, be puts his mouth to a 
| speakin’-tube, an’ he gives a great 
| whistle—‘ Phew /’—an’ ‘Mr. Watkins,’ 
| says he, ‘ will you tell me now what’s 
the price of paper this day?’ An’ he 
puts his ear to the machine an’ listens ; 
an’ a kind of a cloud crosses his face, 
an’ he says, ‘Ab, me, ‘tis risin’ again. 
An’ Mr. Mafferty,’ says he, ‘the price 
of paper's five shillin’s a pound at the 
present time, no less.’ 

“*That’s a terrible price for paper, 
says I, ‘though it ’s not meself would 
have been surprised to hear that paper 
was five pounds a pound, or fiity itself.’ 

“Tis terrible truly,’ says be. ‘Au’ 
then there's the printin’. Could you 
guess at all what we'd be payin’ to the 
printers in a week of days?’ 

“*] could not,’ says I. ‘Why would 
I at all?’ 

“* Phew !’ says he, whistlin’ up the 
tube again. 


bill this week, God help us?’ 


quare small delicate voice. 


hundred pounds, Mr. Mafferty, without 
the word of a lie.’ 





‘Mr. Watkins, now, will | 
you tell me kindly what was the printer's 


“ Well, I heard no voice at the other | 
end; it could be Mr. Watkins had a | 
But Mr. | 
Weeple heard him, an’ he says, ‘ Seven | 
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PLAYS FOR THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
“SORRY YOU'VE BEEN TROUBLED,” 

















“*« Bedad!’ says I, ‘that’s a great lot 
of money for the printin’, surely.’ 

“Tis true,’ says he, ‘An’ then there’s 
the overhead charges. Have you caleu- 
lated in your mind, Mr. Mafferty, what 
would be the overhead charges of a great 
firm the like of this one?’ 

“*T have not,’ says I truly, for indeed 
it’s a young fella 1 was, an’ I wonderin’ 
in me mind what was the meanin’ an’ 
significance of overhead charges at all, 
whether it would be the repairs of the 
roof or the hirin’ of balloons or what. 

“*T’ve no notion, saysI. ‘ But may- 
be Mr. Watkins could tell us.’ 

“* Phew !’ says he, an’ makes a great 
whistlin’; ‘Mr. Watkins, Mr. Watkins, 
it’s grieved I am to be troublin’ you 
again, but what’s the overhead charges 
of this poor house? Three thousand 
pounds, is it?’ 
| *Begob,’ thinks I, ‘the price of 
| balloons is risin’.’ 
| **'Three thousand pounds, Mr. Maf- 
| ferty,’ says he. ‘Do you believe me or 
| not?’ 
| “*Why would you tell me a lie?’ 
| says I. ‘An’ is that for a month or a 
| year or what?’ 
| * Fora week,’says he. ‘An’ it risin’,’ 
| *That’s a cruel price to pay for 
| balloons,’ says I. 








*** Balloons?’ says he. 

*** Balloons,’ says I, seein’ there was 
some mistake. ‘It’s a name I have 
for the overhead charges.’ 

“* Away with your jokin’, Mr. Maf- 
ferty,’ says he. ‘I'm thinkin’ it’s 
poor jokin’ there ’ll be in this house an’ 
we destroyed with trouble to find the 
money for printin’ an’ bindin’ the long 
book you have there.’ 

‘««"Tis a quare short book,’ says I. 

“«Short or long,’ says he, sighin’ 
again, ‘it must have a bindin’ an’ it 
must be bound. Phew !’ says he; ‘Mr. 
Watkins, could you tell me now what 
we'd pay for the bindin’ of a sad book 
about the Great War?’ An’ he tells 
me the price of bindin’ books an 
packin’ books, an’ the price of printin’- 
ink, an’ the rent of the buildin’, an’ the 
week's bill for blottin’-paper an’ what 
he paid for his underclothes, the way 
it’s broken I was with depression and 
shame. Each time he’d whistle to 
Mr. Watkins, an’ I thinkin’ a dark 
thought there was maybe no Mr. 
Watkins at the other end at all. But 
I put the thought out of me mind, for 
it’s not meself could harbour a mean 
suspicion at that time of me life, so I 
wiped the hot tears from me eyes, an’ 





says I, ‘Mr. Weeple, ‘tis a good man 


you are surely, an’ it’s a poor thing, 
I’m thinkin’, for a young fella to be 
snatchin’ the last crust from a good 
man’s hand, an’ he destroyed with the 
overhead charges. It’s little joy or 
pride 1’d have seein’ me poor small 
book in print an’ it the last misfortune 
an’ ruin of Weeple and Wart and Co, 
God bless them. It’s little sleep I'd 
have from this night out, I’m thinkin’, 
an’ yourself maybe playin’ a whistle 
in the streets for bread, beggin’ at 
the doors an’ sleepin’ lonesome in the 
ditches by reason of the price of paper 
an’ the bindin’ of me long book. AVhy 
couldn't I pay for the publishin’ of the 
book, Mr. Weeple, the way if no man 
buys it you 'Il have no loss at all, an’ if 
there’s anny profits we could share them 
between us in the manner of Christian 
gintlemen, an’ me conscience easy in 
the dark nights?’ 

«* That's fine,’ says he. 


‘I have the 
contract ready.’ ” ces 


A. ¥. if, 








Mixed Rugby at Last. 
“ Barston Lack Tarvust 
Anp Miss Sam Tucker in THE Pack a? 
CAMBRIDGE.” 
Sporting Paper. 
Perhaps they had gone to the pictures 
together. 
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: Simon Rowe (Mr. Fisuer Warre),| author if you can't make up a plausible 
AT THE PLAY. Michael's father. There is no love be-|story? Anxious rehearsal of same. 


| “Mrcnagn anp Mary” (Sr. James's). 

Michael and Mary first met at the 
British Museum in 1905. Michael (Mr. 
Hersert MarsHat) was waiting for 
Miss Violet Cunliffe, a haughty young 
woman who, when she arrived in a hat 
as big as a beehive and yards upon 
yards of flounces, looked like a veritable 
museum-piece. Was this really the kind 
_ of thingwhich upset our balances twenty- 
| five short years ago? Meanwhile there 

was poor Mary (Miss Epona Best) 
_ huddled upon the austere seat, a picture 
| of controlled misery which the polite 
greetings of the cheerful Michael 
definitely aggravated. She 
has already suffered too 
| much from the baseness of 
a cheerful gentleman, and is 
rigidly on guard against the 
quite obviously inoffensive 
and warm-hearted Michael, 
who, when with tactful per- 
sistence he has disarmed 
her suspicions, learns that 
her husband bas deserted 
her, that she cannot get back 
| “into the shop,” that there 
| is not a single penny in her 
purse and that she has just 
been turned out of her lodg- 
ings. 

Very well. Michael has 
just two hundred pounds. 
She must take half. Can 
she live for a year on that 
till somethiny turns up? All 
her misery goes up in flame. 
Here indeed is a cheerful 
gentleman who is clean and 
merciful and who can be 
| dumbly worshipped as long 
| as life lasts. The haughty 
Miss Cunliffe here arrives 
and with the cold sniffing 
politeness of the outraged 
suburban (1905 pattern) sails 
out of Michael's life—lucky man! 

This happy prologue shows us the 
romantic Mr. Mitxe at his very best. 
What might, uoder a heavier hand, have 
seemed absurd and forced, the tender- 
| ness and humour of the writing make 
charmingly natural, indeed inevitable, 
even for those of us who are inclined 
to forget that young men (in 1905) were 











Michae 
Mary 


worldliness. The little duet was played 
by Mr. Marswaxy and Miss Best with- 
out a single false note or hurrying of 
| the tempo. A jolly beginning. Can 
| we keep it up? Yes, I think so. 

1906, Michael, the young author, in 
Mrs. Tullivant's exceedingly respectable 
| rooms in Islington. On ths floor below, 
Mary, now known as Miss, not Mrs., 
| Weston, Surprise visit of the Reverend 


tween this ill-assorted father and son. 
Michael's heckles rise in defence of his 
Mary. The grim old parson is suspi- 
cious, pompous and upperceptive. But 
he softens and makes the boy promise 
to marry the young person at once, if 
he is indeed, as he confesses, really 
in love. Life is difficult; the great life 
is dangerous, they agree, exchanging 
apt quotations. Michael bas an inspir- 
ation. Of course this is the solution— 
he will live dangerously. He will in 
fact persuade Mary into bigamy. That 
will keep their love secure and their 





distinctly capable of this sort of other- | 


self-respect. 





THE ROMANCE ROOM AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


A.D. 1905. 


. Mr. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Miss Epna Best, 


haps; but the author steers his pisce 
cleverly past this obvious rock. We 
are prepared to believe that just this 
Michael and this Mary would behave 
like this. 

1919. A cheorful little flat in Chel- 
sea. A reasonably successful author. 
A boy at a famous school. A thousand 
pounds in tlie bank. Portrait of the 
famous author’s wife in an illustrated 
paper. Recognition by the villain hus- 
band (Mr. D. J. Crarke-Surrn—of 


course), just arrived in England. A| 


proposition : 
silence ? 





A fantastic notion? Per-' 





Not for their own sake—they have 
agreed to pay their price and the bill 
has come in, that’s all—but for little 
David's sake they will lie like Trojans. 
They do, and successfully. Here ap- 
pears another and rather more threat- 
ening rock—especially with a corpse 
lying behind the couch and these charm- 
ing people rather giving the impression 
that that was all in the day’s routine— 
but again, I think, successfully avoided 
by skill and tact and an excellent cur- 
tain, with the imaginative P.C. Cuff 
(Mr. Reawvatp Bacn), sedulous reader 
of The Moonstone, asked by his in- 
spector, ‘And what do you 
think of it all?” ‘ Well, il 
you ask me [ think the 
corpse was ber first husband 
and he’s murdered him.” 
This entirely removes our 
critical apprehensions. 

1929. A really successful 
and established author. A 
luxuriously appointed house 
in Chelsea. The handsome 
intelligent David (Mr. Frank 
LAWTON) with something on 
his mind, “ Well, out with 
it!” says the most percep- 
tive of fathers. ‘ I got mar- 
ried early this morning.” 
Again the shadow of the 
bigamous marriage moves 
down stage. Certainly 
David, most certainly the 
young woman, must be told. 
How will he face the awful 
. fact of bastardy? For a 
moment with dismay. Odd, 
you think. Would a young 
modern, even a healthy re- 
actionary like David, disap- 
proving of cocktails and 
loose talk, fail to understand 
so poignant a story, such 
staunch and admirable 
parents, and the essential irrelevance of 
this term? But A. A. M, hasan answer 
for that. “I wasn’t worrying on my 
account, Only on yours, darling,” says 
David to his bride. And she (in effect), 
“T was only agitated lest you should 
be such a blithering mutt as not to 
understand.” 

I have done no disservice in relating 
the plot of this pleasant affair in such 
detail. It is the handling, the deft em- 
broideries which give pleasure: the bits 
of happy nonsense, such as the imagin- 


a thousand pounds for | ary conversation between Mr.Chapman, 
Michael is not that spineless | Mr. Hall and the budding author, Mich- 











But what's the gooc 





sort. Out you go! But the scoundrel | ael; and the excellent characterisation 
has a weak heart and the struggle kills | —Michaet in youth and middle age ; 
him. The police must be summoned : | Mary,“‘not quite a lady,” but something 
the truth wiil come out at the inquest. very much better; the stiff-necked old 
1 of being an clergyman; the worthy Cuff; the two 
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| blameless bourgeois 


| most appalling senti- 


| meotsand opinions that 


| ALpous Huxtey cer- 


| rageous things. But he 
| does not appear to be 
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pleasant babes, David and Romo, This 
is not indeed Mr. Huxtey’s world, 
or perhaps yours or mine, but it takes 
all sorts of sets and scenes and senti- 
ments to make this odd and exciting 


planet, and I was well content (as were | thatof beinga murderer. Achance word 


my neighbours) to have 
a peep at this adroit 
selection. 


“THis Way To Para- 
DISE ” (Daty's). 


It is always a divert- 
ing thing to see the 


listening with unruffled 
spirit and hair to the 


slash at the roots of 
their most cherished 
convictions and ac- 
cepted ethics. Mr. 


tainly says (through his 
puppets) very out- 


saying them merely for 
the sake of being shock- 
ing. There is a deep 
vein of sincerity under- 
lying his manifest exag- 
gerations, and a certain 
| grim bitterness—in it- 
self a hall-mark of sin- 
cerity. He does offer us 
genuine comment on life as it presents 
itself to his rather queer mind, and he 
| has real wit as opposed to mere smart- 
ness. Allowing for differences of time 
and conventions he reminds one of a 
| more sincere WitpE—a WILDE capable 
of a genuine passion about ideas and a 
| lively interest in the human comedy. 
And therefore these excerpts by Mr. 
| CamppetL Dixon from conversations 
in Mr. Huxtry's vagabond novel, Point 
| Counter Point, though obviously not 
| making a satisfactory stage play—they 
| did not in fact, setout at fulllength, make 
| a quite satisfactory novel—do not fail to 
| hold the interest and to entertain. 
| Ideas are touched upon that are 
| morbid, even evil, but the author 
| maintains so serene a detachment about 
| them and the general atmosphere is 80 
bizarre and unreal that nobody is 
' likely to take any harm from them. 
The decadent Spandrell, professed 
taster of all the vices, takes for the pur- 
poses of this intellectual melodrama the 
centre of the stage. He is introduced 
to us among the many dramatically irre- 
| levant conversationalists and half-wits 
who are guests at Lady Edward Tanta- 
mount’s, A man of parts of a sort, evi- 
dently; too fond of brandy, not from 
weakness but from deliberate choice and 


Frank Iilidge 














General Knoyle 

Lacy Tantamount 

Laly Edward Tantamount 
Mark Rampion 

John Bidlake . 

Philip Quarles 








THIS WAY TO LADY EDWARD TANTAMOUNT’S SOIREE 


MUSICALE. 
. Mr. Henry W 


puts that fascinating idea into his mind; 
he toys with it, and you see the adapter 
a little over-carefully preparing us for 
the event. 

As it happens there is present at 








TO PARADISE BY WAY OF MURDER. 


Mavnice SPANDRELL (MR. Leon M. Lion) 
SELECTS A PRIMITIVE LETHAL WEAPON. 


. Miss Prupenc 
. MR. GEORGE MERRITT. 

. Miss Violet VANBRUGH. 
. Mr, D. A. CLARKE-SMITH. 
. Mr.. Morris HARVEY. 

. Mr. ARTHUR WONTNER. 


out of a rather pitiful bravado; insolent | Lady Edward's the founder and Com- 
by calculation; rather laboriously epi- 
grammatic, not lightly but with a ser- 
pent’s tongue, an asp’s sting. One 
sensation indeed he has not tasted— 


mandant of the British Freemen, Everard 

Webley, a man of iron—or a lath painted 
to look like iron—punctual and resolute 
in war and in love, professing to make 
the world safe for intelligence. Spandreli 
is a theoretical Com- 
munist and theoretic- 
ally Everard Webley is 
a& menace to progress 
and to freedom. In faet 
he is a negligible hand- 
some imbecile, a boom- 
ing and _blustering 
mountebank. The in- 
terval between the con- 
ception of the idea of 
making ‘the great ex- 
periment on this large 
vile body and its execu- 
tion is filled in with the 
critical monologues of 
Rampionthe artist; the 
quarrels of Hiinor and 
Philip Quarles—Elinor 
turns to the primitive 
man in the bluff and 
bluffing Webley, away 
from her charming 
spineless husband; with 
the vagaries of that old 
satyr and not unami- 
ableshumbug, Sydney 
Quarles, Philrp’s father; 
and the ethical humbug 
of Denis Burlap, the 
editor who makes a 
good thing out of Sr. Francis. But 
there is something more in Spandreli. 
As theexpansive ampion diagnoses, the 
real desire of this twisted soul is for 
truth and the ultimate goodness. He 
has fled the Hound of Heaven down the 
nights and down the days. And, as if to 
prove the diagnosis true, between the 
time of the murder and the message 
which he sends to the British Freemen 
to come and apprehend their chief's 
murderer, he collects his friends to tell 
them how he has discovered God in 
the slow movement of BrxTHoven’s 
A minor Quartet. 

O! course it won’t quite do. But I 
am bound to say that the last bizarre 
scene almost took us in, There were 
some, as it seemed to me, ill-judged 
and (in intention) humorous prolong- 
ations of the suspense. Or did the 
adapter here lose faith and say to him- 
self, “ They won't take all this seriously, 
I must hedge and pretend to be laugh- 
ing up my sleeve”? If so I think he 
showed a poor spirit. The queer comedy 
ends with Spandrell, having fired the 
first shot, falling to the revolvers of 
three of Webley’s egregious and obvi- 
ously illegal greon-coats. 

The murder scene had the ill-luck 


‘EST. 
E VANBEUGH. 





to rouse in the audience not the sense 
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of impending horror but an innate dis- 
position to giggling. Perhaps Mr. 
Leow M, Lion's too leisurely business 





| of selecting a knobkerry with the air 


of one choosing a niblick was respon- 
sible for this, aided by the general 
behaviour of theknobkerry-stand, which 
repeatedly fell with much clatter. — 
Did this figure of the egregious 
Spandrell convince? Yes, on the whole 
I think it did. It couldn't well be 
overplayed; any embro:deries of the 


| actor (who evidently enjoyed it all 


hugely) may be revdily allowed to be 
appropriate to so fantastic a character. 
The man was at best only half-sane— 
but so many of us are little more than 
that! Mr. D. A. Crarxe-Smrrn, released 


| for once from the task of playing the 
| villain-bounder, made an excellent thing 








A... We 


of the voluble and intelligent Rampion. 
Mr. Matieson’s flabby disgusting old 
Quarles, in a quite irrelevantly inter- 
posed scene, amused us and relieved the 
tension. Miss Joyce Kennepy's sincer- 
ity as Elinor Quaries impressed me. Mr. 
Georoe Merairt’s study of the clumsy 
disgruntled Communist scientist whom 
Spandrell traps into being an unwilling 
accomplice was well invented. I don’t 
remember having seen a play so ill- 
made in theory and with such obvious 
absurdities whic! proved so interest- 
ing in fact. Mr, Huxixy may be erratic 
but he is incapable of being a bore. T. 





JESSICA IN NEW YORK. 


In New York City 
The buildings are so high 

The people at the top of them 
Are almost in the sky; 

You wouldn’t think that anything 
Could ever be so tall— 

I feel a bit afraid of them 
Because I am so small. 


But, when the day is over 
And everywhere is night, 

They turn to giant fairylands 
Lit with fairy light; 

You wouldn't think that anything 
Could ever be so pretty 

As the strange and starry mountains 
Of New York City. R. F. 





* . . « Ashale retort patented in the early 
"Nineties, and still stated to be the last word 
on tho subject.”——Daily Paper. 

The Retort Cotrteous will be found an 
equally good remedy against slating. 


“In the Legislative Assembly yesterday 11 
more potit'ons for the closing of hotel bars on 
Christmas Day and Good Friday were presented 
by members. They were ordered to lie on the 
table.” —Melbourne Paper. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, believe 
that the upside-down position is the 
best for restoring sanity, 





NEW HOPE FOR DETECT.VE FICTION. 


Ix present-day detective stories it 
rather looks as if we were approaching 
a deadly level of sameness. For plots 
and characters are becoming mechani- 
cal, and “ business” and incidents dull 
and standardised. Is there no way in 
which we can achieve a little freshness 
and originality? I think, if we re- 
organise the character of the detectives, 
that there is. It is not really much 
good attempting to change the face or 
nature of the villain, despite tenden- 
cies on the part of some authors to- 
wards white-wash. But with a “d ffer- 
ent” detective, a detective who has 
got something the matter with him— 
some mental or physical peculiarity 
we ought to be able to break new 
ground. I append an illustration :—~ 


THE ABORTIVE CONFESSION, 


Beverley Brook, the celebrated de- 
tective, sat staring into the face of Hes- 
ton Hounslow. A stream of questions 
flowed from his mobile mouth. Bever- 
ley Brook could talk for hours without 
any sign of fatigue, and ho was never 
nearer the core of a problem than when 
he appeared to be still examining the 
skin of it. 

For an hour-and-a-half he sat talking 
to, at and through Heston Hounslow, 
and all the while his gimlet eyes bored 
remorselessly, so it seemed, into the 
other's very soul. Surely no human 
being could resist the terrible insistence 
of this interrogation? And yet the 
suspected criminal, raked almost to the 
point of hysteria by those grim un- 
flinching eyes, held his ground, parried 
and countered, with the sweat pouring off 
his face and his pulse galloping with 
nervousness, But he knew that he was 
near the end of his tether. The torture 
was becoming unbearable, 

Suddenly, with a sigh that sounded 
to Hounslow’s weary ears like a sigh 
of satisfaction, B -verley Brook rose to 
his feet and crossed to a cabinet in the 
corner of the room. What would he 
produce? Some final damning docu- 
mentary evidence of guilt? Had he 
been playing with his victim all this 
time like a cat with its mouse? 

Hounslow could bear no more. Some- 
thing seemed to snap in his brain . . , 

“ Yeg—-I did it,” he croaked hoarsely. 
“Curse you, Mr. Clever—I did it!" 

He clutched his throat as a frightful 
spasm of coughing racked him from 
head to foot. Beverley Brook swung 
round with—what was this ?—a smile 
on his face and a box of cigars in his 
hand, 

“My dear fellow,” he was saying, 
“you must forgive me my suspicions of 
you. Ithought—but there, I see I was 








wrong. A guilty man could not, | 
flatter myself, have survived the cumu- 
lative effect of my questions without 
betraying himself. Tadatigenamsaby 
cough you've got, but you'll have a 
cigar, I hope?” 

“'Th-thank you,” said Heston Houns- 
low. 

It was all he could say. 

But outside that terrible room he 
shuddered at. the narrowness of his es- 
cape, He was unable to understand it. 

The explanation, however, was a sim- 
ple one. In the act of moving to the 
cigar cabinet the detective had taken 
his eyes off Heston Hounslow and so 
was not in a position to appreciate the 
criminal’s confession by his customary 
brilliant lip-reading. Beverley Brook 
was in fact stone deaf. Woon. 


BETSINDA DANCES. 


On a carpet red and blue 

Sits Betsinda, not-quite-two, 

lracing with baby-starfish hand 
The patterns that a Persian planned. 
Suddenly she sees me go 

lowards the box whence dances flow, 
Where emba!med together lie 
Symphony and lullaby. 

Out of her round and silken head 

Fly patterns blue and patterns red ; 
She hvists her tiny self upright 

And, shining-eyed, awaits delight. 





Now at full speed the record spins ; 
The wizard needle-point begins 
(Perceptive as a blind man’s finger) 
To thread the secret paths where linger 
The ghosts of poignant violins. 

Out of a limbo black as jot 

It conjures horn and clarinet ; 

And spectral harp and phantom flute 
And shades of oboes long since mute 
It rouses, like the trump of doom, 
To glury from their waxen tomb. 


Then, as the tide of sound advances, 
With grave de ight Betsinda dances. 
One arm flies up, the other down 

To lift her Lilliputian gown, 

And round she turns on clumsy, sweet, 
Unrhythmical, enraptured feet ; 

And round and round aga'n she goes 
On hopelul, small, precar.ous toes. 


Dance, Betsinda, dance, while I 
Weave from this a memory ; 
Thinking, If I chance to hear 
That record in some other year, 
The needle-point shall conjure yet 
Horn and harp and clarinet ; 

But oh ! it shall not conjure you- 
Betsinda, dancing, not-quite-two. 








“Henprey Agais Bats 1x Fors.” 
Headline in Evening Paper. 


It sounds as though 8m th Minor’s dab- | 


cricket season is again in full swing. 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OF LONDON. 


Tue Leapen Queen. 
(Many rue Seconp, in Queen Square, Bloomsbury.) 


THere is a quiet Square in Bloomsbury, 
An oblong garden with a shady green, 

Where students may in books, as if in tombs, bury 
The cares of life; there stands the Leaden Queen. 


Surely not Cuantorre this, as some have clept her ; 
The heavy crown, the curls, the Stuart dress, 
The empty cushion and the tilted sceptre, 
All indicate a Mary, WILLIAM-less. 


She stands here lonely, nameless, unregarded, 
As she has stood through many years serene, 

And still she stood when London was bombarded 
And hostile shells burst round the Leaden Queen. 


And do thy thoughts, true wife, unfilial daughter, 
Dwell with thy Dutchman, thy triumphant Wu..? 
Or with that hapless King across the water 
Who was thy Lear, thou Leaden Goneril? 


A childless wife crowned with her father’s curses, 
Perchance she sighs for that which might have been 

When in the Square young children with their nurses 
Play hide-and-seek around the Leaden Queen, 
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heaviest piece of impropriety ever penned. 


(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue Romantic movement, which had so crudely Teutonic | Granted the existence of a well-organised circle of con- 
a beginning, seems hastening to a crudely Teutonic end, a|spirators in Whitehall, the surrender of groups of dazed 
climax distressing to those who have enjoyed—and would, | unhappy Ministers to the demands of their Machiavellian 
if possible, go on enjoying—the infinite delicacy and exal- | technical advisers for anything up to 2473 Statutory Orders 
tation of which the romantic novel is capable. What|and Regulations per annum, the thrusting aside of those 
moved Herr Emu Lupwie ever to train his heavy guns on | legal champions who assert the r:ght of every Engl shman 
| 80 ethereal an objective I cannot imagine; nor can I | to waste his substance in riotous litigation, and the unheed- 
visualize the English public to whom his stuffy, plushy | ful acceptance of ingenious over-riding clauses by a Mother 
| notion of the female picaresque could possibly appeal.|of Parliaments dulled into s!umber through the attempt to 
Diana (ALLEN and Unwin) is an ama'gamation by the | consume thirty or forty Public General Acts yearly, and in 
| author of his Diana of 1917 and his Meeresstille of 1918. | the result one sees John Bull, who does not love to be regu- 
lt recounts the casual adventures of an indiscriminate | lated, even for his own good, day by day more shamefully 
young woman of mixed ancestry whose father, “the im-| held in the bondage of enactments he has never heard ol. 
| poverished descendant of an old family,” has “anglicized ' | That is the moving theory pr: pounded by Lord Hewart in 
| himself as a British subject. We first meet Diana at| The New Despotism (Benn), and even if it is true that 
Baveno, where in company with a D’Annonzio-like pro- instances of individual hardship do not buik in bis indict- 
tector she has “just emerged from a passionate episode" | ment so largely as one might have expected, and that really 
but is “not on the look-out for any one.” This, at any rate, | the victim might free himself by a turn of the hand, yet the 
| is the verdict of her brother Sidney, a youth of nineteen, | writer's re-statement of the cardinal principle that the free- 
who, like the boy who cut broom—but not so honourably | dom of the Judiciary from Executive control is vital to our 
—specializes in ladies “past the prime.” Unfortunately | national conception of liberty comes in good time. It is 
Sidney's summing-up is only temporarily accurate. Almost| clear that at least a case has been made out for putting an 
the entire book is devoted to the amatory avenues explored|end to that form of legislation which enables a Minister 
by his sister, the longest leading to the subjugation of alor his officials to impose legal interpretations by virtue 
German Ambassador in the interests of a Milanese finan- | of departmental decisions, or gives him power to “do any 

cier. These proceedings are gallantly enlivened by the|other thing” he may think desirable in pursuance of a | 

translators, Even and Cepar Pavut, who have excelled them-| vaguely-worded statute. Lord Hewart suggests that a | 
selves m securing pretty epithets for the “ finely-turned | few self-sacrificing Members in each House should really 

legs” of Diana $ temporary gentlemen, and diversified} honestly read all proposed enactments, with a view to ex- | 

her creator's frequent inventories of female charms by the| posing the snares of the bureaucrat, and asks that leading | 
_ occasional substitution of “haunches” for “hips.” But newspapers should depute “some able member of the 
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| editorial staff” to join his band of 





| Of None-go-by where the brides pay 


| They win my heart (though the victory’s 
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patriot martyrs. One foresees lively 
competition in Fleet Street. 





The only fault that I have to find 
With Havirwect Svurciirre’s The 
Striding Dales 
Is that he’s ruthlessly undermined 
Two of my favourite nursery-tales ; 
The ride to York of bold Turprn (Dick) 
He brands as fiction and lays it flat, 
And he finds in the village of Appletree- 
wick 
Wauittinaton’s double (withoutacat). 


Serious fau!ts, as you must agree, 
But | ’ve overlooked them, and so will 
you 
When you get the volume (from WARNE) 
and see 
The people and places he brings to 
view— 
Jammy o° Sarah's and Riding Will, 
The Desolate Valley that’s shunned 
o’ nights, 
Gabriel’s hounds at Toller’s Ghyll 
And Barden Tower with its wooded 
heights. 


He tells of goblin and elf and troll, 
Of Churn-Milk Meg, of the Dancing 
Priest, 


toll— 
Their very names are a lyric feast ; 


shared 
By the gem-like sketches of ReainaLp 
SMITH), 
So what does it matter if Warrrine- 
TON 's paired 
And Turpin’s gallop to York’s a 
myth ? 


I am not sure that I do not think Sir 
Artaor QuiiueR-Covucs a trifle over- 
shy of sustained exposition in his 
delightful Studies in Literature—Third 
Serves (CamBripGe University Press). 
He has taken over from Henry Srna- 
Wick the notion that lectures are “‘in- 
tended to stimulate interest rather than 
convey information”; but, after all, in- 
formation may be itself informed, and 
the lecture which is both exposition 
and stimulant is a jewel I would not 
myself exchange for a wilderness of 
text-books or a prairie of personal 


Diner. “ THIS 18 VERY HORRIFYING, ANTONIO. 
BIB?” 

Waiter. “Yes, SARE. I MAKE-A DA MISTAKE TO SAVE-A DA MONEY. 
DA TUPPENCE FOR DIS PIECE-A OF SHIRT, BUT FOR DA TUPPENCE-'APENNY I COULD 
"AVE GETTA DA MORE AN’ BIGGA PIECE-A DAT NO MAKE-A DA FLAP.” 





WHY DON’T YOU TUCK IN YOUR 


I PAY-A 








research. Sir Artuur is so certain to 








be stimulating that the necessity of exposition comes, 
[ think, as a boon to him. How much of a boon you 
can see in his two lectures on “‘The New Reading Public,” 
lectures originally written as articles for a popular paper. 
Contrast their orderly marshalling of ideas with the allusive 
brilliancy of “The English Elegy” lectures delivered at 
Cambridge, and, while the odds as regards stimulation are, 
I should say, pretty even, the palm for proportion and 
symmetry goes to the popular lectures. 1 find the same 
memorable union in the second of two addresses, a wholly 
felicitous speech on ‘The Memory of Sir Walter Scott.” 





f 


But two enchanting lectures on “Lhe Journals of Dorothy 
Wordsworth,” not content with exploring such apposite 
side-tracks as the stoking or victualling of genius, allow the 
well-worn question of literary privacy and its invasion to 
hold us back to the extent of four pages from the delect- 
able Dorotny. Throughout the whole book inspiration in 
one kind or another is unfailing; and if I have stressed 
what seems to me a false attitude towards the lecture it is 
not so much because it is false in itself as because it is 
particularly detrimental to so animated a lecturer as Sir 
ArTuur QuinuER-Covucn. 
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| quite innocent, if unorthodox, flirtation with a village 
| beauty, resents his reception at home and runs away to 
take a berth as steward on a liner sailing for South America 


| are fresh and amusing with something quite unfamiliar in 


| adventures and meets and loves yet another girl, Denise 
| Buchanan, who puts her duty to her artist-father before 


| various 


| ties. Her contributors 


his done with women; but, knowing his character and 
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Just about thirty years ago I chanced to review a book 


| called Sketches from Memory, which I am glad to find still 
| upon my shelyes. This was by G. A. Storey, A.R.A., ani 


now I find myself faced with a volume of much the same 
size and with quite as many illustrations, All Sorts of 


| People (Meruven), written by his daughter, GLapYs STOREY. 


Ths sort of experience makes me feel a trifle more than 
middle-aged, bu: I trust not more than ordinarily captious. 
Clearly Miss Stoney had to write a book about the people sh» 
had met. Startingin life as an Academician’sdaughter, armed 
with a determinedly acquisitive spirit and an autograph 
album, what else could beexpected? Miss Kate Greenaway 
was one of the first to slip two characteristic little heads, 
complete with mob-caps, into her satchel as she was on her 
way backfrom school. Sir Jonn Texnrer came next on her 
list and obliged with a charmitig sketch. Starting like this, 
the future composition of a book was assured or, at any rate, 
immensely simplified. All the writer had to do was to select 
from her scrap-book a series of drawings by eminent artists, 
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Mrs. Kruratrick’s resourcefuiness, we are q ite sure that 
we are to bear more of him and find that be has not done 
with them nor she with him. This is a very pleasantly- 
written story, with plenty of life and movement and colour 
in it and without exaggeration, and I for one shall welcome 
further news of Hetty's Son, 

The sub-title of Seuadron of Death (ConsTanin) is 
“Stunting for the Movies,”,and on the cover you will see 
that its author, Mr. Dick Grace, is described as “ Piane- 
Crasher and Dure-Devil.” It is indeed a story of astound- 
ing adventure that Mr. Grace has to tell, for times and 
again he has risked his life in providing thrills for the 
public, and quite rightly he deserves to be described as the 
most famous of “ movie plane-crashers.” Intentionally he 
has crashed over thirty planes, and the miracle is that he 
has lived to tell the tale. “ Why,” he asks, “should I give 
up erashing airp'anes and automobiles—give up dives and 





add a few facsimiles of letters to her father or herself from 
well - known [— ' _ “ 

friends, and fill in with 
a few pages of gossip 
about all these celebri- 


make a representative 
collection, ranging from 
Farvra and Herkomer 
and Srpney Cooper to | 
Cuartes Sis, Orven | 
and Aveusrus Jonn. 
Perhaps the letterpress 
is hardly so interesting | 
as the illustrations, but | 
it has atleastthe merit; , 
of being always amia 
ble. There are more 
mistakes in the spell- 
ing of proper names 
than I should have 
thought possible; but Doane att 
then Miss Srorgy has a itty 

met an immense num- Police Inspector (laking statement), 
ber of persons, some NOON OF DECEMBER 9TH?” 

with strange patrony- ' 
mics, and it is poss ble iii 

that elderly reviewers set an exaggerated value on accuracy 





FOR A PLACE.” 











In spite of the fact that Mrs. Frorence Kinearrick 
seemed to assume, but mistakenly, that I had read two 
earlier novels dealing with her hero’s mother before I met 
with Hetty’s Son (Coutains), I found myself by no means 
hampered in my enjoyment of a well-told tale. Young 
John Tredegar, who is expelled from school because of a 


His experiences on the Andalucia are very well told; they 


the way of a setting. John's good looks and facility in 
tailing in love lead him into an affair with a tempestuous 
young lady from Brazil who tricks him into missing his 


ship and getting left behind in Rio. There he has further 


a life with John, and at the last moment breaks her en- 
gagement. We leave h'm sailing for home, heir to a 
fortune of forty thousand pounds and declaring that he 






Suspect. “ RHINOCEROS TO WIN, SiR. 





jumps when I take keen satisfaction in accomplishing the 
unusual? Perhaps I am destructive. I like to hear the 
ee <a yas se a at crash and bang of an 


4 te eee airplane breaking up 

: around me. ... Crim- 

— Zs f} inals who are destruc- 
bi. 





tive are small——narrow 
rhey harm others 
With us we can hurt 
no one but ourselves.” 
How ofien stunt-men 
hurt. themselves mort 
ally you will find in 
these records of Holly- 
wood, and your sym- 
pathies with the “ dare- 
devils” who provide 
thrills so that “stars” 
can shine will be pro 
foundly enlisted. 





Mr. Ronaup Gurnen, 
whose tales of school- 
ee life have gained de- 

YHAT DID YOU DO ON THE AFTER- served attention, has 
now, in Pass Guard an 
Ypres (Dent), made a 
cctinatnonniianineinimieniinnmitinendsal DOGO addition to the 
flood of war-novels. Here no attempt is made to conceal 
the horrors of modern war, but except in one scene Mr. 
Gurnee cannot be accused of dwelling unduly upon them. 
Indeed he has attempted, and with considerable success, 
to show that those terrible years were not entirely wasted 
and that spiritual values were involved. 





ANY TO COME, ON PINK Sarimp 


It is a point of 


| view but rarely to be found in the war-fiction of to-day, and 


it isexceedingly welcome. JI'reddy Mann, the central figure 


of the story, was human enough both in his youthful 


vigour and his frailties; he also possessed qualities which 
distinguish him from the ruck of war-herces in fiction. In 
short he is a fino creation and a distinct spoke in the 


wheel of the ultra-pessimists. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
; “Tt was the smile before which lovers counted all things well lost. 
So Dido must havo smiled on Ulysses.”—Serial im Daily Paper. 
Inconstant people, these ancients. 


1 hich had been rising during the night, 
began to sing again this morning, but so slowly that no immediate 
storm danger appeared "American Paper, 

We live for the day when our own instrument will 
“It Ain’t A-goin’ to Rain No Mo’.” 


“ At Seattle the barometer, w 


pipe 


BESS 


wor 





9, 1930.) 


Frepruary | 


CHARIVARIA, 


| Aw owl is said to haunt a tree ina 
| Bloomsbury back-garden, but we shall 
not easily be persuaded to believe that 
| it gives two hoots for any member of 
| the local intelligentsia. 


It is pointed out that anyone can 
| telephone a telegram and avoid pay- 
ment by giving the name of a sub- 
| scriber. There seems no limit to these 
| Post-Office facilities. ‘golcupaaesanst 
| x 

We understand that there 
is no truth in the report that, 
following on the introduc- 
tion of mixed bathing at the 
Royal Automobile Club, there 
| will shortly be mixed cross- 
word-puzaling (limited to 
readers of The Times) at 
| the Athenwum for members 
| and their lady-friends. 


We are told of a dear old 
| lady who removed all the 
| valuables from her room be- 
| fore listening-in to the ex- 
| convict's talk from 2 LO the 
| other day. 4 » 


| The B.B.C. hopes to broad- 
| cast the roar of Niagara Falls. 
Anothernatural feature of the 
American continent to which 
we would gladly listen-in is 
the silence of the great open 
; Spaces, 


“A well- made-up face 
| makes me quite happy,” de- 
clares a beauty expert. It is 
his little ray of artificial 

| sunshine. 


According to the report of 
the New York State Crime 
Commission, a murder is com- 
mitted in the United States 
every forty minutes. It is 
widely felt that this interval 
is inadequate. 








We hear rumours that several Chicago 
men now in London have decided to 
return home as the sensation of not 

| being shot at is getting on their nerves. 


Thrift is alleged to have become a 
vice in America, but little credence is 
attached to the rumour that many 
ostensible speak-easies are in reality 
| savings-banks, 


A teacher of lip-reading suggests that 
the talkies are a boon to the deaf. 
Difficulty, however, is presented by lack 
| of practice in nose-reading. 


VOL, CLXXVIT. 





House holdei 
TO GO AWAY.” 
Itinerant 
THE THOUGHT 
THAT MATTERS.” 
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The United States authorities are to 
attempt to revive pedestrianism. It is 
thought that an Act prohibiting it would 
be the surest way to cause the country 
to swarm with boot-footers. 


A dramatic authoress expresses the 
opinion that women like to see the soul 
of humanity stripped bare on the stage. 
The Lorp CHAMBERLAIN sees to it, 
however, that this stripping on the stage 





is kept within the limits of decency. 








“THAT'S ORL RIGHT, LIDY. 
REMIND IT: IT’S THR VALUER 


Musician, 


“MIND, I'M ONLY GIVEING YOU THIS SHILLING 


It AIN'T 
or THE 





doubt the constable cautioned the bird 
that anything it said might be used 
against it in evidence, 

¥ 


A son of “ Anout the Damned " is said | 


x 


to have been performing in a jazz-band. | 
We can well believe it. 


A woman with a perambulator was | 


when smash-and-grab raiders hurled a 
brick through the window, and the baby 


by falling glass. Smash-and- 


careful. ee 


Surrey. As no trace of any 
players can be found it is pre- 
sumed that the game was 
finished. 


We read that a New Zea- 
lander who played the piano 
for one hundred-and-twelve 
hours without stopping is 
coming to England, This 
country is always very good 
to refugees. 


Fifty million powder-puffs 
were sold in this country last 
year, Some lucky manufac- 
turers are making hay while 
the nose shines. 


A contemporary is helping 
readers to find their war ac- 
quaintances. Yet we under- 


told the present address of 
their sergeant-major has been 
ignored. 


next spring of the two-thou- 
sandth anniversary of the 
GIFT 





pated that precautions will 





At Burlington House a gossip- writer 
noticed that Lord —-— was wearing 
brown boots with a bowler-hat. Among 
peers it is considered even worse form 
to wear brown boots with a coronet, 

* * 

Circular debating chambers are con- 
demned by an architectural expert as 
being acoustically the worst possible. 
They intensify rather than minimise 
circumlocution. » , 


A parrot in a Bayswater house offered 
a determined resistance to a policeman 





who had been called to seize it. No 





be taken to cope with the in- 
vasion of Mantua by hordes of rowdy 
Latinists. 


An ancient Danish chess- | 
board dating back to the year | 
1015 has been unearthed in | 


looking ata jeweller’s shop in Streatham | 


narrowly escaped being cu! | 


grab raiders should be more | 


| 
| 
| 





} 


| 


stand that a request from a | 
syndicate of ex-privates to be | 


In view of the celebration | 


birth of Viratn, it is antici- | 


Mr. Batpwis spoke recently of the | 


pleasure that might be derived by a 
plumber who could read Horace. We 


can imagine his delight in going to | 


fetch Postumus. 





——a 


There was not a young lady of Frame 
Who remarked, “ Love me always the 
same,” 
One is loth to impugn 
So romantic a rune, 
But there isn’t a place of the name. 
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Most appropriate. 


MR. LANSBURY’S PARADISE. 
[GREEK PARADEISOS, A PARK} 


Wuew in this age of fevered nerves 
The eye of Solitude remarks 


What dear cold Lanspury 's doing with the Parks, 


How in these close preserves 

Of placid Contemplation 

The wanton football-bladder, 

With that which makes an wsthete even madder 
The goal-post—now obtrudes 

Upon the haunt of meditative moods; 
How cinder racing-tracks invade 

The once so verdant alleys, 

Soon to be followed, if he has his way, 

By roundabouts in every glade, 

Swings and Aunt Sallies 

And other hectic sources of delight 

As in the Isle of Coney, U.S.A. ; 

How he intends to make the Serpentine 
Safe for democracy to swim in, 

And has already fixed 

On his design 

For a pavilion to provide 

The bathing masses with accommodation— 
Oa top, a clock-tower and, inside, 

‘Two dressing-rooms, unmixed, 

One for the men, the other for the women ;— 


When, as I say, the eye of Solitude 
Dwells on the sight 

Of these 

Public amenities 

(Which it regards as rather hellish), 
Strange it may seem 

That Mr. Lanspury does not include 
In his benignant scheme 

Something that might embellish 
What he has done to touch the common heart, 
Some specimen of decorative art, 

Some gem cf Ersrein’s. Can it be 

That in our GeorGe’s memory 

No longer lurks 

The Labour Government of 1924 

(It’s not so very yore), 

And how it 

Accepted through the medium of Mr. Jowerz, 
Just then Commissioner of Works, 

And planted on perpetual lease 

In this same Park that masterpiece, 

The Epstein Rima, with her vulture-brood 
To lure the local birds to sanctuary ? 

Surely he can’t forget her ; : 

Surely he will depute 

Our purest British genius to vary 

This lovely theme and give us his idea 

Of Cytherea, 

With cormorants to flap attendant wings, 
And on the clock-tower set her 

(Like Borricentr’s Venus, only wett:r) 
Debouching from the Serpentine en route 

To where the ladies park 

Their towels and things; 

Or, subsequently, dry but naked (stark), 
Getting her circulation back : 

By dashing round a dirt-race track. O 








“Hitcow at Nava Conrerence.” 
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AS THEY LIKE IT. 

| I xnew the play would have to be adapted to local con- 
|ditions when I promised to write it, but I never realised 
/how many conditions there were in such a small locality. 


Mrs. West prefers the part of a dowager duchess, Mr. | 


| Cheesman specialises in comic curates, while the annual 
‘appearance of Miss Meadowsweet as a jeune ingénue has 
lbecome a village tradition. They all told me that good 
lacting in well-cast parts has saved many a poor p'ay from 
| disaster. 

| The Vicar called to deplore the decadence of the drama 
| and the social evils of the day. At the moment gambling 
is his favourite social evil. He referred sorrowfully to one 
| popular and industrious dramatist who treats the subject 
| with shocking levity. From me he was expecting a 
| powerful tract against gambling, a play that would fill our 
| workhouses with destitute book-makers and raise the 
| whole tone of the drama. Such a play, he said, however 
| poor it might be in technique, wou!d be saved from disaster 
|by the support of All Right-Thinking People. The Vicar 

oiten refers to himself as ‘ All Right-Thinking People.” 

| Our producer, Butterworth, is another local condition. 
| He has a genius for disguising scenery and making properties 
|play dual réles, French-windows in Act I. become fire- 
screens in Act II.; chests of drawers are transformed into 
dog-kennels and coal-scuttles into plant-pots. Butterworth 
met me in the street and told me in confi tence that he had 
thought out a scheme for turning a stage-mangle into a 
stage-piano, so it wouldn’t matter if-one scene was in a 
wash-house and another in a drawing-room. - He said that 
deft manipulation of scenery and properties had saved many 
a poor play from disaster. 

Yesterday I went round to Spool’s for a new bulb. 
Spool is the dramatic society's honorary electrician. His 
; conversation was full of floods, floats, spots, battens and 
|dimmers. He began to tell me that good lighting-effects 
had often saved a bad .... But I hastily produced a 
piece of paper and made out the rough synopsis of a play 
which I thought might please him—a real electrician’s 


play. It ran:— 
Actl. Sahara at Dawn. 
Act II. Mount Etna in Eruption at Sunset. 


Act III. Hell on the Fifth of November. 


Spool took out his glasses and studied it. ‘ Not bad,” he 
said ; “but there isn’t much scope for moonlight.” 

I have just started on the first scene. A dowager duchess, 
a comic curate, an ingénue and other degenerates are play- 
|ing roulette by moonlight in a washhouse. Everybody 
| will ke able to “save” that. 


| 














“Mr. Tuomas Reruses 10 pe Drawn in Hovse.” 
Headline in Evening Paper. 
|Our Parliamentary artist has made a note of this. 








We Flight-Lieutenant J. N. is the first officer to be chosen and 
| has been posted to Felixstowe.”— Daily Paper. 


He'll be a shock for some unsuspecting mail-bag robber. 





and rediscovered only last year.”"—Daily Paper. 
Our only fear is that this time it may be enveloped for good. 





. . .« The commodore’s bargee has flown at the Moldavia’s mast 
head during the seven years she has been on the Australian run.” 

Melbourne Paper. 
A talkie of this gentleman's impressions would make an 
invaluable ice-cracker for stiff parties. 





= The Fozg Museum of Art, Harvard University, has secured a 
painting of Botticelli’s, which is said to have been lost for centuries 








| 
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Mr. Ameay. “CAN’IT WE GO A BIT FASTER?” 











SAFEGUARDING THE APPLE-CART. | 


Mr. Batpwin. “NO ONE SHALL EVER ACCUSE ME OF RECKLESS DRIVING.” 
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Intense Person 


Tey are going to dig up Verulamium. 
I am glad to hear it. Somewhere 
there or thereabouts I lost a cigarette 
case during the early part of 1915, 
whilst we were doing night operations, 
and this may come to light with the rest. 

Bat I am glad on other grounds. 
According to an article in one of the 
papers, there is a general awakening of 
interest in the past history of our land, 
even if there is no very definite excite- 
ment about the future of it. 

I should like to be an archeologist 
myself and dig up Roman remains. 
For I sometimes feel that your arche- 
ologist has most of the fun. When he 
has excavated the things and discussed 
with a fury not exceeded by fishwives or 
political economists what exactly they 
are, and put labels upon them, he can 
leave them alone. Not so the tourist. 

Ihave tomakeaconiession. I do not 
really like museums. If there is any- 


| thing worse than a museum it is a musée. 


Often have I hollowed out with the 
tears of my bitter distress the aged 
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stone of some musée lapidaire until the 


guide at long last released me and I 
managed to escape into the sunlight 
again. And | know exactly what is 
going to happen to me when I am 
ushered int» a long chilly room entirely 
filled with excavated Roman remains. 
There will be glass-cases longer than 
the lines of a legion, under which are 
preserved innumerable little pots and 
lamps and coins and necklaces, all so 
damaged, yet all so alike, that they seem 
to have been purposely damaged in 
exactly the same way, either by time or 
by the hands of those now dead. In 
another spot there will stand about 
half or perhaps only about a quarter of 
a Roman centurion, made of terra-cotta 
or stone. I do not really care about a 
quarter of a Roman centurion, labelled, 
and standing at ease in a long Victorian 
room. It seems to remove him too far 
from the busy throbbing life of his time. 
There is not enough of him left to en- 
able me to judge whether he was a 
work of art or even a good centurion 
when he was fairly young and new. 


“Now I WANE TO HEAR ABOUT YOURSELF. NOT JUST IDLE SMALL-TALK ; 





Sometimes it is only the foot of a 
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VARI 


SLAP 


Roman centurion that I stand staring 
at miserably and feeling that in the 
passage of the years he has lost vigour 
and character and martial fire. 

And then there is Roman pavement 
and Roman brick. I can tell Roman 


| 
| 


pavement and Roman brick when I see | 


them. But I could wish 
Sixons had not been so thorough in 


that the | 


their Bolshevism and had left me more | 


to see. I] doubt whether anyone ever 
destroyed anything with such conscien- 
tious zeal as the Saxons. And this, 
while it provides more excitement for 


. . | 
the archeologist, puts a terrible strain | 


on the humble sightseer going his 
rounds. He has the dog to hold. 

It was the gross habit of our fore- 
fathers, especially the forefathers of us 
reverent antiquarians in this country 
to-day, to steal little bits of things and 
use them for their own designs. 

“This half-centurion will do very 
well for one end of the pig-sty,” the 
rough old Jute or Angle would declare. 

“A little bit of that there brick is 
what you want to keep the wind out of 
your steading,” said the Dane. 











canta tel 4 


PR arbor... 
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Unable to detect any possib!e use for 
Roman baths and hot-water pipes, they 
regarded them with a superstitious 
horror and buried them out of sight. 
How they got rid of all the Roman 
pavement I cannot imagine. Probably 
there are acres of it to be dug up, if we 
gird ourselves to the task. 

And I suggest that we should. I 
suggest that we should fit up somewhere 
a complete Roman town, with temples 
and villas and pavements and baths, 
and whole unpart-worn centurions 
standing about in it. Verulamium 
would do as well as anywhere else, and 
| we could give a lot of work in that way 

to the unemployed. 

I could go and see a town like that 
quite cheerfully. We could have 
pageants init. We could have it filmed. 
While the Russians are destroying 
Christianity we could revel in ancient 
Rome, and we could eliminate such 
mournful little scenes as this :— 


It is a bleak cold day in early spring. 
All the hearty glad life of the little 
country town has been left behind. We 
pass into a kind of garden full of dilapi- 
dated masonry and very damp underfoot. 

A. What is that thing over there? 

B. It is a sarcophagus. 

A, And beyond it ? 

B. That is another sarcophagus. 

A. (beaming boyishly as the plot begins 
io thicken), And that other thing be- 
yond ? 

B. That isa third sarcophagus. When 
we come to the museum itself, I will 
show you a little urn with charred 
bones falling out of it, just as it came 
out of the ground. 

A. (with a quickened enjoyment of the 
zest of life). Not really? Is that so? 
D> let us press on. 

B. You see that part of a leg over 
there? 

A. Yes. 

B. It is said to have belonged to a 
Roman centurion, or possibly a Roman 
emperor. 

[A. looks earnestly at the part of a 
leg. Jtis part of a very stout leq. 
He says, “ Yes, I like that leg.” 

B. There is part of an inscription on 
this block of stone. I wish I could read 
it for you, but most of the letters are 
missing, and the others are not very 
clear. But I think it is to commemorate 
the death of Fufunnius. 

| A. (remembering Fufunnius 

| well). Of course. 

| B. Or it may have been Rutifilius. 

| A. (hopefully). Couldn't we ask that 

| old centurion—I mean that old keeper, 
standing over there ? 

B. I don’t think we will disturb him. 
He is killing worms on the grass. 


quite 


They press on to the museum, which 
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Experienced Playgoer (a; curtain falls at the end of First Act). “ HURRY UP, OLD 
THING; WE'LL HAVE TIME TO SEE A SCENE OR TWO AT THE FRIVOLITY BEFORE 
THE CURTAIN GOES UP HERE AGAIN.” 








is built in the Graco-Victorian style, 
and has nearly three-quarters of a 
Roman god, or else a Roman Governor, 
standing in the portico, And here for 
the first time A.’s enthusiasm begins to 
wane, because, although he has been 
keyed up by sarcophagi and irradiated 
by crumbling bits of pedestals, he can- 
not face the pathos of so many tiny 
lamps and twisted hairpins, and rusted 
cloak-claspsand patheticlittle necklaces, 
and broken jars that once held wine. 
There is something about their long 








and labe'led array, stretching out under 





glass into shadowy gloom, that saps, 
somehow, his joie de vivre. 

I would like therefore a reconstructed | 
English Rome. It might not be built | 
in a day, but we have plenty of time, | 
I suppose, to spend. 

Meanwhile I was shown the other | 
day part of a semi-fossilised bit of part 
of a young Roman lady’s hair. 

“Who was she?” I asked eagerly, 
but they did not know. 

‘She must have been very beaut ful,” 
I said. But I wished I could have seen 
more of the girl. Evoe. 
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'BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. 
VIL—Txre Hovse-Acent. 


Percival and I have been studying | 


Broadway. Broadway, we have decided, 
is a most useful street to the house- 


agent. For, since it is olten considered | 


convenient to live near Broadway, with 


its shops and theatres, and since Broad- | 


way goes on for miles, away up into the 
recesses of New York State, well, the 
most unpromising flats in its neighbour- 
hood can be quite easily let—to other 


flats. It is as though Piccadilly ex-| 
tended right on to Ealing. ‘Charming | 


maisonette to let in Acton. Only fifty 
yards from Piccadilly.” See gees 

Percival and I had been 
strolling along the Great 
White Way, guessing what 
the different shops sold. In 
England this game is too 


simple to play, because they " 
have it in the window. In a os 
New York they have anything a 


but. That is to say, they have 
so muchother junk inthe way 
of advertising. ornamentation, 
local colour, atmosphere, 
“eye-catchers” and decora- 
tion to set off the one solitary 
selected example ol what they 
want to sell that you don't 
notice it at all. 

A shop that sells flowers, 
for instance, will set out its 
window like a period dining- 
room with a vase of tulips on 
the table. Hat shops, on the 
other hand, will fill their 
windows with flowers and 
drop a small hat in the 
middle. Sometimes too I 
think they get so this way 
and that way about their 
window-dressing that they 
forget to put their ware in at 
all. Which makes the game 











| We paused, listened furtively and |have got that sort of shooting-box. I 
| made to goout. It wasa house-agent’s. | want an wnusual country house and | 
'Then, overhearing a sentence or two| don’t mind paying for it.” 
and feeling just a bit curious to know! =“ Well, how would this suit you? A 
what were the points of an “eminently | hunting and fishing lodge with real 
desirable residence’ in the States, we | brick-fireplaces and central heating ? A 
stopped again and listened jgenuine backwoodsman | lives in the 
It was most instructive. It went, as| woods back of the premises, and since 
far as I can remember, something like | he has conveniently served ten years as 
i this: | a butler in one of the best families in. . .. 
. asmall but fashionable country |No? Well, what exactly do you want, 
‘residence, Madam? Certainly. Now| Madam?” 





here we have just the thing—a small} ‘“1’m telling you; I want quite the 
cottage in the very heart of the Ameri- | latest.” 
can countryside, only fifteen milesfrom| ‘Hm! Really thelatest here? Well, 
}New York. Or say a bare two hours!|if expense is no object, we have an 
— ; si | Kinglish cottage dwelling, but 


few families can afford them. 





al | They are the latest luxuries for 

, ates really fashionable people, and 
ATP f complete with all the best 
} . old-fashioned inconveniences. 
4 | Now this one is five miles 


; | ‘1  |from a station and two from 
A ) any sort of shop. There is a 

> | mud track leading up towards 
| the cottage, but it is impas- | 
sable in wet weather. The | 
building has four rooms only, 
|no matter how you count 
| them, the best damp brick 


flooring, and no bath—though 
there is a tin tub kept next the 
copper in an outhouse. Hot | 
water from boiling kettles, | 
jcold water from an eighty- 
| foot wellat the back. Buckets | 
ito be wound up by hand, | 
| exactly as in an English vil 
i lage. In the vegetable-garden 
there is a line for hanging out 
laundry. The lighting system | 
is by lamp, if you can arrange | 
for a regular supply of kero- 

ene— otherwise by candle. | 
The windows are as small as | 
any in England, the doors | 














il th f Astonished Lady (as demonstrator of cacuum-cleaner emptiesthe | 8°DUinely don’t fit, the latches 
. +e Ayr an. tti dust-bag). “I SAY, YOU WON’T TELL ANYONE, WILL you ?” are guaranteed to stick, and | 
uy Ml 4 - a “ 
om, we ware Geeng of rts mes — - a + the roofleaks. . . . Thedrain- | 
very well with our game when we came| by auto. There are ten rooms, two! 


toadead empty window. Nothing in it 
no indication above it. We pondered 
for a long time, Percival holding out that 
it was the booking-office for a ecrema- 
torium, while | thought it was a particu- 
larly brazen boot-legger's city branch 


At last we got so worked up that we| 


went in. Inside was a young man at a 
desk with a ledger, a telephone, a bunch 
of flowers and a framed ticket bearing 
his name—Mr. Gesler. At the other 


side of the deck sat a stout languid lady, | 
belonging no doubt to an enormous car | 


| we had seen parked outside. 
She was talking with a strong Yiddish 
| off-break, and the young man was run- 
ning through the book and answering in 
a more-than-Oxford English accent. 


N 


age system? Well, Madam, I can prom- 
ise you you will not be troubled in any 
way by the drainage system. There no 
_ {longer is one; it has been specially 
Not quite what you want? Very! removed. 

} good, Mad un Here isa rough shooting- $6 I assure you that with this dwelling 

| box in the Adirondacks. Just the| you will be in a position to boast to all | 
natural rough logs on the outside, and | your friends. Only the best families can 
pore — rough cedar panelling, | afford this highly fashionable type. . . .” 
inen-fold design and french-polished.! At this point Percival and 1 removed 
| 

; 


| dining alcoves, twelve baths and—— 
| “Oh, everyone has those,” said the 
| lady petulantly. 


i 


Hot and cold running water—just the | our hats and stole reverently away. 
natural water of the ecsuntry—four ‘ . 


bathrooms with showersand plain rough | ar 
lwhite tiles. T! pie plain rough | Phrases which Strike Us as Unfortunate. 
white tiles. he virgin forest-—sheer | “ Losarnte.—Young lady, aged 23, desires 








sae the 


| primeval nature—sweeps majestically | ¢ 





ae vange.”-—Adrt. in Daily Paper. 
right up to the very edge of tha six- | cai 

| acre lawn and clipped privet-——” Competition Runs Riot. 
| “No,” said the lady abruptly. “Far 


a Bexury for Insomnia.”— Daily Paper. 
1 rr . . . a . E 
too common. Two of our neighbours| We find Covent Garden better. 


| 


; 
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Trize Idiot. “ HOW EVER DO YOU MANAGE WITHOUT 
Worker, “ Fit! For waar?” 


HEBE, B.A. 


A daily paper reporis that highly educated girls a1 
eeking posts as domestic servants. } 


how cage rly 


WE keep a highbrow patlourmaid, a bousemaid and a 
cook, 
A triarchy of treasures in their way ; 
In every branch of knowledge that’s imparted by a 
book 
They exhibit greater prowess every day. 


Take Hildegarde, for instance: she transcends the common 
herd 
In spite of certain minor imperfect:ons ; 
| The silver’s none too clean, but she 
Has studied mineralogy ; 
She cannot carve a bird, 
But to carp would be absurd— 
You should read her | ttle work on conie scetions. 


| 


And Lalage—we like her and she quite approves of us; 
She ’s an expert on ballistics and velocities ; 
And, though her duster lightly throws 
Upon the floor my famille 1ose, 
I never make a fuss— 
You should hear that girl discuss 
The meaning of the Cuana-Tso- Lin atrocities. 




































EXERCISE? If TAKES ME ALL MY TIME TO KEEP FiT.” 


o_ soutien duane presen” ee 


While as for Georgiana, she's a marvel from the sky 
To all save gastronomical fanatics ; 
She can't make turnips fit to eat, 
| But cubic roots she thinks a treat; 
| And, though her “ books” seem high, 
Ste’s a better judge than I, 
For she took a first in higher mathematics. 


We kept a highbrow parlourmaid, a housemaid and a cook, 
A triarchy of treasures, as I 've said; 

But ch! we flung our hats in air the day they slung their hook | 
And Gladys, Rose and Mabel came instead. 








“*MacpneTu’ avr OxFORp, 
Macbeth beard of the death of his wife and children as if he were 
being apprised of a sudden and tiresome attack of measles.” 
Daly Paper. | 
Showing in fact none of the horror evinced by Macduff 
when confronted by Banquo’s ghost. 


“Hernando Cortes is one of the 
history."—Evening Papcr. 


Did Keats use the word “ stout” eupbemistically ? 





mo'st romantic figur-s in | 


Most people are satisfied with just polishing off their 









opponents; but “Lindrum,” according toa Yorkshire paper, | 
‘‘almest monopolished the table.” 
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PIGS. 


Anovt eighteen months ago we went 
in for pigs. It was chiefly the enthu- 
siasm of Dogberry-Smith that decided 
me totake this course. Every few days 
he would take me the round of his sties 
and hint at the prosperity which was 
about to envelop the wise people who 
kept pigs. ‘Look at the price of 
bacon!" was his slogan, and Mirgery 
and I beeame so impressed that we 
really began to look at it. The imme- 
diate result was that we changed our 
grocer twice in three weeks and never 
since have been really satistied with 
any kind of bacon. There always seems 
to be something wrong—either the 
price or the bacon. 

Dogberry-Smith was not only full of 
advice and encouragement but he ac- 
tually had the pies tosellus. I remem- 
ber them well—six saddie-back weaners, 
including one that seemed always about 
to sit down. Dogherry-Smith said it 
was sent by mistake and promised to 
change it, but it took its final seat 
before the promise was redeemed. 

I remember the building of the pig- 
sties. Dogberry-Smith bad a good deal 
to do with those. It appeared from 
the s ze of them that he was antici- 
pating a further transfer of stock. 

In 16s initial stages we threw a great 
: deal of energy ‘nto our piggery. The 
price of middlings was pursued in many 
markets, also the price of bacon. Two 
further purchases from Dogberry-Smith 
made us the propriet_rs of two young 
sows—hilts or gilts; “hilts” if you are 
talking Berkshire, “ if youare talk- 
ing Sussex. You have to te very care- 
ful about this. These hilts were the 
herd, and they were very precious. 
Their middlings cost them more. But 
that was a negligible affair, and, when 
young Sam said, “Just about finished 


nthe AOA ES ETE AAS bt inte Nae 


lin? 
a 
BS 


out they middlin’s,” we looked upon it 
' as a further step towards affluence and 
: ordered more. 

; About three months ago the tim 

. appeared to be ripe to take what the 


Stock Exchange terms our profits. The 
five original stores (No. 6, who sat down 
so early in the game, bad of course been 


flections gave me to understand that 
pigs and bacon were in his mind entirely 
unrelated. 

I took him into the house and laid the 
list of market prices, also the grocer’s 
book, in front of him, just to show him 
how priceless bacon was; but nothing 
would clear /rom his mind the conviction 
that pigs and bacon were unassociated 
items of commerce. He went away. 

Following this rebuff I wrote to the 
nearest bacon-factory and gave them 
a well-composed description of five 
beautiful bacon pigs which I wished to 
sell. They wrote a very nice note by 
return, informing me that their price for 
my pigs was fourteen shillings per score. 
Obviously I had struck a ring of dealers 
whose high-water mark was fourteen 
shillings. In the meantime the five were 
eating like wolves. “They middlin’s” 
were in constant demand. 

“At this rate,” I said to Margery, 
“we should have done better if they had 
all sat down in the beginning with that 
other little blighter.” 

A few weeks ago I sent them into 
market and was almost relieved to hear 
that they were sold for thirteen-shillings 
and-sixpencea score. I don’t know how 
much we lost over them, but I didn’t 
care. I felt that pigs were no longer 
crowding the horizon of my existence. 
Two days later I was disillusioned. 

“Don’t ‘ee go near that sty,” said 
young Sam as | was strolling round the 
|paddock. ‘ Betty she farrowed down 
| last night wi’ thirteen.” 
| Thirteen!” I exclaimed. 


} 





“That's 
| dreadfally unlucky—I mean, how splen- 
did!” I had for the moment forgotten 
| the hilts, or gilts, and their inevitable 
| expression of nature. Once more I was 
| enmeshed in the toils of piggeries. 

Then Salome expressed herself with 
a family of nine 

I think it quits probable that if Archi- 
| bald had not arrived in the nick of time 
|we should have been driven into the 
| w orkhouse by a legion of insatiable 


| pigs. 


‘My dear innocent comrades,” said 
he, “ you appear to be wretchedly ignor- 
|} antin matters of pig-dealing. You must 


} " . 
never sell pigs to the butcher, the bacon- 


written off the books) had a distinct | man or his kith and kind. You always 
look of bacon about them. I sent a note sell pigs to your friends. Not, of course, 
to Mr. Broadrib, our local butcher and |those who already have any practical 


bacon-curer, and asked him to come and 
have a look at them. He came. 
“Nice lot of pigs they be,” he said, 
gazing ruminatively intospace, anda{ter 
at a pause added, “If I were minded to buy 
i a pig I wouldn't say I mightn't give 
} fourteen shillings a score for they.” 
“But,” I expostulated, “they 're worth 
considerably more than that. Just look 
at the price of bacon.” 
“Ah! bacon,” he replied, and his in- 
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~~, 


knowledge of swine, but to others who 
may be a little tired of keeping hens or 
breeding cocker spaniels,” 

No doubt Archibald is right. We 
have just sold eight weaners (ineluding 
one that seemed always about to sit 
down) to Simpson, who hitherto has 
had noserious interests beyond canaries. 
Next week Robinson, who is at present 
all rabbits, is going to build a pig-sty. 
We have hopes. 








LAST WORDS ON THE WASH. | 


[In reply to a question from Mr. Cocks on 
Tuesday last weex, Mr. J. H. Tuomas stated 
that any comprehensive scheme of reclaiming | 
the Wash was quite impracticable. } 
Kine Jonn was not for grit renowned ; 

He was not of the bulldog breed; 
And when the Barons stood their 

ground 

He crumpled up at Runnymede ; 

And more by luck than management 

Escaped submergence in the splosh 
What time his baggage-wagons went 

Down to-the bottom of the Wash. 


Plans framed with wondrous skill and 
pains 
Throughout the intervening years 
Have occupied the massive brains 
Of many famous engineers 
Who sought its sand-banks to rec!aim 
And cleanse it of alluvial slosh, F 
But never once could prove the game 
Was worth the candle, in the Wash. 


Rete ts 


Yet must we then abandon hope ? 
Must we all mental strife forgo ? 
Is there no hero fit to cope 
With this malign mysterious foe ? 
Have we no‘ good SrraBouar's heir, 
Or Wepawoop, the undaunted 
“ Joss,” 
To beard in its subaqueous lair 
The monster who controls the Wash 


Cannot GrorGr LANSBURY essay 
To tow across the Isle of Sark 
And turn this wasted waterway 
Into a gorgeous public park 
With, say, pavilions a la Ritz 
And bathing-boxes very posh, 
As quite consistently befits 
The natural purpose of the Wash ? 


Alas! the answer, sent by wire 
From Topsy, that intrep:d maid, 
In answer to my dear desire 
That she should lead the new crusade, | 
Has damped my spirits ; it begins 
With the familiar ery, “O gosh!” | 
And ends, “‘How could I teach my 
twins 
If I were wallowing in the Wash?” | 
Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse; but 
still, 
Though from Calcutta to Oshkosh, 
In proof of Fashion’s fickle will, 
The skull-cap has displaced the 
cloche, 
Secure amid the ebb and flux 
That science cannot quell or quash, 
There lingers on one unsolved crux, 
The unreclaimed unruly Wasb. 




















“Lapy Motorist Finep. 3 
Ticur Squeeze ON THE — Roap.” j 
Headlines in Provincial Paper. ; 
If her amorous gentleman friend had ; 
been a sportsman he'd have stood the 
racket himself. 


See 
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MISLEADING CASES. 


XXVI1I.—Tae RecaucrrrantJury AND 
THE Map K.C.’s. 


Tus case, which may well come to 


| be the classical authority upon the law 


of contempt of court, was advanced 
another stage to-day. 

It will be recalled that some months 
ago the behaviour of a jury in the 
Probate and Divorce Division aroused 
the displeasure of Mr. Justice Wool, 
who was temporarily hearing divorce- 
suits during the indisposition of the 
President. His Lordship had made some 


strong comments on the conduct of the 
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‘wer 1et handled a te’ephone), “It'S NO GOOD YER KEt PIN’ 





ON R'NGIN’, COS THEY'RE ALL GORN.” 


respondent and co-respondent in the 
case, who had been seen by detectives 
in a taxi-cab at Piccadilly Circus, and 
he told the jury that he expected them 
to draw the worst conclusions and to 
find for the petitioner. The jury after 
a long retirement found for the respon- 
dent; and the foreman, a Mr. Haddock, 
added, “* The jury are of opinion, milord, 
that your remarks about the taxi-cab 
were in the worst of taste.” 

The Judge sternly ordered the jury to 
retire again and re-consider their verdict. 
On their return the foreman read out 
a kng statement, composed in rhymed 
ecuplets, reiterating the previous ver- 





dict, criticising the intellect and disposi- 
tion of the Judge and concluding thus: 


“ Proceedings in the taxi-cab, 
We find, were decorous and drab, 
Your Lordship is extremely deaf 
And burbles in the treble clef, 
You know the law, we must suppose. 
But that is all your Lordship knows,” 


The remainder of the jury then made | 
emphatic signs of assent, and his Lord- | 


ship ordered the whole jury to be com- | 
mitted to prison for contempt of court. | 


| 


i 


Mr. Haddock, to the general surprice, | 


then said: ‘“ Milord, we elect to be tried 
by a jury.” 
(Continued on next page.) 
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The Judge. You what ? 


Mr. Haddock. 1s your Lordship familiar 


with the case of BR. v. Spettigue? 

The Judge. No, 1 am not. 

Mr. Haddock. Milord, it was an unre- 
ported case, but in that case, milord 

The Judge. I will not bandy cases 
with you. Usher——! 

Mr. Haddock. Milord, with great re- 
spect, milord, it is an elementary prin- 
ciple of our system of justice that no 
man shall be tried except. by his peers. 
It is also accepted that no man shall 
be judge in his own cause—Nemo debet 
esse judex in propria causa. Now, 
milord, the party charged at the mo- 
ment is a jury, and a jury can have 
no peer but another jury. Historically, 
milord, at least, a jury ranks as bigh as 
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appear. There is an inherent power in 
the Court to protect the dignity of the 
Court and the processes of justice by 
the committal of offenders for contempt. 

Sir Ethelred. Milord, it is the jury's 
case that under the Constitution there 
can be no right or power, except as pro- 
vided by statute, to imprison without 
trial. Least of all could there be such 
a right where the person ordering the 
imprisonment is the person complain- 
ing of an injury; no man, milord, can 
be both plaintiff and judge. 

The Judge. 1 am not a plaintiff. I 
am protecting the dignity of the Court. 

Sir Ethelred. With great respect, 
milord, I am instructed to say that 
you are protecting in this case your 
personal dignity. The jury have not 


The. Judge (who seemed a litt'e be- 
wildered). 1 beg your pardon ? 

Sir Ethelred. In the alternative, mi- 
lord, if the jury are to be considered 
notas an instrument of the Court, acting 
as such, but as a collection of individual 
subjects, then in respect of anything 
they may say or do they are entitled to 
the ordinary rights of the subject, that 
is to say, to be heard in evidencs, to 
call evidence, to be represented by coun- 
sel and to be tried before a jury. 

The Judge (feebly). I do not think 
I am very well, Sir E:helred. Never- 
theless let a jury be empanelled. 

A jury was then empanelled and 
sworn. 


Sir Ethelred. Call Silas Wool. 





The Judge. Who is he? 





a judge, or even higher: 
indeed, milord, the jury 
or court of citizens as- 
sembled was the first 
judge. It follows from 
this, milord, pace Pro- 
fessor Milk 

The Judge (sternly). 
Usher, have these ;er- 
sons removed and com- 
mitted to cus ody. 

Mr. Haddock. Mi'ord, 
it is only fair to warn 
you that we shall form- 
ally resist arrest and 
subsequen'ly institute 
proceedings for false im- 
prisonmentand bagotry. 

The Judge. You will 
go to prison till you 
have purged your con- 
tempt. 

Mr. Haddock. We will 
not purge. 





a : e Dashing Native of Bohemian Chelsea. 
The oh Pea then metas oe 
removed to Brixton pri- Ordinary Man from somewhere else (a littl 


son, where they have 
remained for six weeks, 





Way not THAMES?” 





“THERE’S VODKA IN THESE 


e hard of hea ing). = VOLGA ? 


Sir Ethelred. Sir Silas 
Wool, milord—Mr. Jus 
tice Wool. 


The Judge. This is 
very irregular. 
Sir Ethelred. Not 


more irregular, milord, 


my unlortunate clients. 

Lhe Judge. But I can- 
not give evidence in 
my own court. 

Sir Ethelved. In the 
special circumstances, 
milord, Milord, you are, 
as it were, the plaintiff 
in this dispute arising 
out of the expressions 
used by my clients; 
and in the counter- 
charges, milord, arising 


his colleagues, you are, 
as it were, the defend- 
ant. In both 








resolutely refusing, as their foreman 
had predicted, to purge their contempt 
by apology or murra:n obeisant. The 
affair is said to have weighed upon his 
Lordship’s mind, and yesterday he 
ordered the recalcitrant twelve to be 
brought before him. The Clerk of the 
Court put the historic question :— 

“ Do you purge, or doth this contempt 
stand fast mnfeasrbie ?” 

Mr. Haddock. We do not purge—un- 
less this matter be tried according to law. 

Sir Ethelred Rutt, K.C. Milord, |] 
have been instructed to appear for the 
persons charged. I do so with some 
reluctance, milord, having regard to the 
unusual nature of these proceedings— 

The Judge. 1 cannot hear you, Sir 
Ethelred. 

Sir Ethelred. Then I will speak up, 
milord. 

The Judge. You have no right to 





obstructed the process of law, but they 
have in their official capacity made 
comments on your personal conduct. 
Now, milord, like yourself, the jury is 
a part of the machinery of the Court 
(whether an equal or a superior part 
does not at the moment matter). If 
what is said or done to your Lordship 
in thisCourt must be understood always 
to reflect upon the dignity of the Court, 
as opposed to your own personal dig- 
nity, milord, then the same reasoning 
must apply to the jury, in which case 
your Lordship’s action in assaulting 
and detaining the jury without trial 
might be held to constitute a contempt 
of court, for the jury is an instrument 
of the Court—an instrument so im- 
portant, milord, that you are accustomed 
to leave to the jury all those questions 
which you yourself find too difficult 
to answer. 





and, if not, milord, my instructions are, 
milord, to subpena you. 

The Judge. Can I not make a state- 
ment ? 


than your treatment of | 


cases, | 
milord, you would wish, | 
no doubt, to be heard; | 








out of your alleged tres- | 
passto Mr. Haddockand | 


Sur Ethelred. My clients, milord, are 


prepared to go into that box and give 
sworn testimony; and I shall be com- 
pelled to point out to the jury, milord, 
that a statement not made upon oath is 
comparatively valueless as evidence in 
a court of law. 

The Judge. That seems reasonable 
enough. But a small point occurs to me, 
Sir Ethelred. While I am in the box 
who is to occupy the bench ? 

Sur Etheired. Milord, I take it you 
wiil be represented by learned counsel in 
this case ? 

Sir Timothy Mole, K.C. I shall be 
happy to appear for bis Lordship. 

Sir Ethelred. Then perhaps me 


learned friend would represent your | 
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| question, please. 


| question. 


i 


other circumstances in which a person 
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Old Friend of the Family ‘to girl about to be married). “‘ WELL, ME DEAR, I SUPPOSE YOU'LL WEAR A BIT OF YOUR GRAND- 
MOTHER’S LACE AT YOUR WEDDING?” 


Girl. “ DARLING, IT’S ALL PAWNED AGES AGO, BUT I’M CARRYING HER CIGARETTE-CASE.” 











Lordship on the bench while your Lord- 
ship is giving evidence ? 

Lhe Judge. Is there any precedent fr 
all this, Sir Ethelred ? 

Sir Ethelred. No, milord; but, as Lord 
Mildew said in Bottle v. The Port of 
London Authority, * there is no prece- 
dent for anything until it is done for the 
first time.” 

The Judge. Very true. 
off my robes ? 

Sir Ethelred. If your Lordship pleases. 

The Judge then removed his robes, 
revealing an anemic old gentleman in 
his shirt-sleeves. Sir Timothy took his 
seat on the bench, his Lordship was 
sworn, and stated on oath his opinion 
of Mr. Haddock. 

Sir Ethelred (cross-examining). Are 
you ninety-four ? 

Witness hesitated before replying. 

Sir Ethelred (sternly). Answer the 


Do I take 


Sir Timothy. I cannot allow the 
How can the witness re- 
member how old he is at his age? 

Sir Ethelred. You complain of certain 
disrespectful expressions employed by 
my clients ? 

The Judge. 1 do. 

Sir Ethelved. Can you name any 





complaining of disrespectful language 
would be by law entitled to imprison 
without trial the user of that language ? 

The Judge. No. But I do not pre- 
tend to know anything about the law. 
I expect counsel to look up the cases 
and tell me. 

Sir Ethelred. 
clients’ case. 

Sir Timothy. After what you have 
just said, your Lordship, speaking as 
your legal adviser in these proceedings, 
I advise you not to return to the 
bench, 

The Judge then burst into tears, but 
took his place at the solicitors’ table. 

Sir Timothy (representing the Judge) 
summed up the case to the jury. 
Speaking as his Lordship’s legal advise: 
he threw himself upon their mercy ; 
speaking as the Judge's deputy on that 
bench he said there was nothing to be 
said for his Lordship. 

The Foreman of the Jury. We are a 
little confused, but we find his Lordship 
guilty of contempt of court. 

The Judge then returned to the bench 
and dismissed himself with a caution 
as a first offender. Mr. Haddock and 
his associates were then released. It 
is thought that more may be heard of 
this case. A. P. 1. 


That concludes my 











THE RATIONALISATION OF POWER. 


Two Kings in Israel seem to me 
A bar to permanent success ; 
They ’re bcund ere long to disagree, 
Like 7'weedledum and Tweedledee, 
For reasons that a child can guess ; 
Besides it’s economic waste. 


Amalgamation is my plea ; 
Newspaper kings must coalesce 

And, merging their identity, 

Affect one bonnet, share one bee, 
Run one consolidated Press 

With twice the old omniscience graced. 


Thus unified, the conjoint He 
Can crush or crown, can blast or 
bless 
And play the despot ruthless'y 
Till Premiers bend a humble knee 
To Might in a Crusader’s dress 
And Majesty in Mail encased. 





«.,. the walls are hung with Old Masters. 


| 


The duke’s cabin and priva'e sitting-room are | 


furnished with large leather-covered arm- 


chairs, and sofas and sporting prints hang on | 


the walls."—Daily Paper, 

The sofas probably hang on the walls 
just in case any of the Old Mas‘ers are 
taken queer. 


i 
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| because of the children and 
| now there was no meat in the 
| house. 


and fairly economical and she didu't| to a clergyman and talked more as if 


know where togetanotherone. Soshe} her husband had been a colonel who 
| had been extra nice to her, but it had 


| book called Te Rosary at her which she 
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| have anyhow, so she went out after | 

| her, and when the back-door was opened 
Tue Jorsr or Meat. | there was a man standing there with a 

Ose morning Mrs. Gorrilow’s cook | joint of meat in a basket, and she was 
came to her and said the butcher hasn't | rather short-sighted but she could see 
sent the joint of meat and he promised | it wasn't the sirloin of beef which she 
faithfully we should have it before} always ordered for Saturday so that 
eleven o'clock so that I could cook it in} they could have it cold on Sunday and 
time for dinner, I’m sure I don’t know | the cook cou'd go to church and only 
what people are like in this place, they | have the potatoes to do w hen she came | 
don’t seem to mind telling lies and I am | back. 
not used to that, so I wish to give} Well she really couldn't stand any | 
not ce. more, so she snatched the joint of| 
Well Mr. Gorrilow was a clergyman | meat out of the basket and threw it | 
and he had just settled in at a new/at the man’s head, and it was a leg of | 
vicarage, and he and Mrs. Gorrilow and something all covered with hair, and 
the cook and the house-parlourmaid ! that just finished it off, and she told the! 
whose name was Bolt and the 
nurse had all worked as hard 
as they could to get everything 
pice by Saturday so that Mr. 
Gorrilow could write his ser- 
mon in peace and none of them 
should have anything to do on 
Sunday which was a day of 
rest, and they always had 
dinner in the middle of the day 








7} 





Well Mrs. Gorrilow’s father 
had been a colonel, ard she 
wasn't quite so much used to 
controlling herself as if she had 
always belonged to clergymen, 
but she had done her best, and 
while they had all been arrang- 
ing the furniture and putting 
things away she had really 
been very sweet-tempered to 
everybody, though the cook 
had been very trying and had 
kept on saying that it had been 
a mistake to leave the old 
vicarage where the kitchen 


range had been much better 5 OS ae 
and she had known where to 
lay her hand on everything. “SHE QUITE FORGOT THAT SHE WAS MARRIED TO A 


CLERGYMAN.” 


And one thing that Mrs. Gor- 
rilow didn’t want was for her to give] man what she thought of him and of 
notice before they had got thorougily | his master, and while she was doing it 
settled, because she was a good cook | She quite forgot that she was married 


hadn't got to be so particular about his 
language. And she was so upset that 
when she had finished what sbe had to 
say she rushed upstairs to her bedroom 
and locked the door and threw herself 
on her bed and cried. And that might 
have done her some good, but she 
couldn't do it for long because the cook 
followed her upstairs and knocked at 
the door and when she found it was 


told on her temper inside, and when the 
cook gave notice because of the joint o! 
meat not coming she nearly threw a 


was putting away in a bookshelf, she 
was soangry. But before she could do 
anything there came a ring at the back- 
door and the cook said perhaps that's 
him and went out of the room. 

Well Mrs. Gorrilow was pleased that 
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she hadn't lost her temper with the 
cook, but she thought it wouldn't do 
any harm if she lost it with the butcher 
just to show him that he couldn't be- 


locked she called out I shan’t stayin this 
place any longer, I am not used to such 
ways, the butcher has sent us the leg of 
a goat, I believe he is a Dissenter and I 








have left it lying where you threw it. 





So Mrs. Gorrilow had to dry her eyes 
and get up and go and see about it, 
and she felt she wasn’t ready for that 
yet, so she was very glad when her 
husband came out of his study as she 
got downstairs and she could tell him 
about it, because he was a very kind 
man an] always nice to everybody, and 


even Mrs. Gorrilow’s father had liked | 


him, though he would rather she had 
married @ major or a captain. 

Well when she told him about it he 
said he didn’t wonder she was a little 
overwrought with all she bad been 
doing, perhaps it would have been better 
not to throw the joint of meat at the 
man’s head but as she hadn’t hit him 
with it no great harm had been 
done and they wouid live it 
down together. And she said 
eculdn’t you ask the cook to 
stay? I would rather you did 
it because I am not quite my- 
self yet. And he said he would, 
and she was to g> upstairs and 
lie down for half-an-hour and 
he would see to everything 

Well it was rather more 
difficult than he had thought it 
would be because the cook was 
upset, and when she was like 
that she always had a great 
dealtosay. But he let her say 
it and agreed with all he could 
of it without forgetting that 
he was a clergyman, especially 
about the kitchen range, and 
he said he didn’t know what 
they should do if she went 
because the children were so 
fond of her, so she was melted 
and said she would overlook it 
this time and stay. 

So then they went out to 
a look at the joint of meat which 
> was still lying in the yard, and 
directly Mr. Gorrilow saw it he 
said why it's a piece of veniscn, 
and he picked it up and took it 
back to the kitchen. And just then Bolt 
the house-par.ourmaid came in with her 
outdoor things on, because she had 
gone down to the village to post letters 
and to buy a few new dishcloths, and 
the moment she came in she said I wish 
to give notice, Mrs. Gorrilow has thrown 
the hind leg of a stag at my young man 
and I don’t hold with such goings-on. 

Well then it all came out, and what 
had happened was that Lord Furlong 
who was the chief gentleman in the 
village and lived in a very big house 
with a park had shot one of his private 
deer and sent parts of it to several of 
his friends to eat, and he had told his 
chauffeur to take some of it to Mrs. 
Gorrilow with a polite note to say that 
he hoped they were getting on well 
with their move and that he and Lady 
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Furlong would come and call on them 
directly they were settled in. And 
Bolt had already begun to walk out 
with the chauffeur and he had met her 
in the village and told her what had 
happened. 

So Mr. Gorrilow thought the best 
thing was for him and Mrs. Gorrilow 
to go and make a clean breast of it to 
Lord Furlong. And they did that, and 


| Lord Furlong laughed so much at it 


that Lady Furlong had to thump him 
on the back to prevent him choking. 
And it turned out that he had known 
Mrs. Gorrilow’s father, and he took to 
her and to Mr. Gorrilow too, and Lady 
Furlong took to them and to the child- 
ren, because she hadn't any of ber own. 
So they were all very happy together 
afterwards, and the only thing that 
Mrs. Gorrilow found a little tedious 
was that Lord Furlong laughed every 
time he saw her about her throwing 
the joint of meat at his chavffeur and 
at what she had said about him, and 
they couldn’t talk about anything else 
until he had finished with it. 

And Lord Furlong provided the vicar- 
age with a new kitchen range, so the 
cook was quite pleased and stayed on, 





and Bolt stayed cn too because she 
didn’t want to be parted from her young 
man, and Lord Furlong made it all 
right with him for having had a joint 
of meat thrown at his head, and he was 
quite satisfied and joined the choir. 

A. M. 


TWENTY YEARS ON, 


Tue Fifth Form, which, as a new- 
comer to the staff I had inherited, to- 
gether with a carpet and a waste-paper 
basket, from my predecessor, having 
completed what they fondly imagined 
to be an English essay, showed a 
disposition to spend the remainder of 
the period in the pursuit of their own 
peculiar pastimes rather than in a final 
polishing of their productions—that 
“lime labor” (labour of the file) of 
which, as I took occasion to remind 
them, Horace speaks. 

Roberts I., for instance, was intelli- 
gently gouging the beginnings of a 
blatant ‘ D. R.” on his desk. We went 
into the subject at some length. We 
wondered whether Roberts was wont to 
treat the dining-room table at home in 
like fashion, We spoke of the primitive 
urge of the less civilised races to find 
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The New Pupil. “Do I WAKE HIM UP OR MILK HIM WHERE HE 1s?” 
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self-cxpression in c:ude carvings. We 
used the word “ atavism ” and explained 
it on the board (Lat. “Atavus "—*Great- 
great-great-grandfather”), Witha wealth | 
of irony Robeits was invited to bringa 
piece of wocd to future classes instead 
of wantonly destroying the property of | 
others. Perhaps he imagined that the 
School was to be regarded as certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort seem to 
regard railway companies. Now we 
knew who was responsible for all the 
damage done in railway carriages. An 
impressive philippic, in short, and ove 
whose most subtle points were taken up 
with refresl.ing appreciation by the rest 
of the form. 

Finally the deflated firstborn of the 
House of Roberts was banished to an 
ancient desk at the back of the room. 

With three minutes to go before the 
end of the lesson the exile began to dis- 
play every evidence of wishing to conceal 
something on his desk, as who should 
read an Epcar Waxuace subrosd, This 
was a matter for investigation. 

“ What are you trying to hide under | 
that paper?” 

“Nothing, Sr.” 








(Continued on next page.) 
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REPERCUSSIONS OF THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 
Susan (just back from Charity Matinee rehearsal). “ Ou 
LIKE BorTLeD CHERRY ANGELS.” 





“Let me just prove whether we see 
eye to eye in our conception of nullity,” 
| said, advancing. 

Then Roberts lifted the paper with the 
innocent yet triumphal air of a conjurer 
removing the Union Jack from the 
canary cage. There, massive in its 
Gothic grandeur and bold as on the day 
l fashioned it, was :— 

P. APRICOT I. 
1910. 

Then the merciful bell rang, and the 
Fifth was dismissed with almost in- 
decent promptitude. 

Littera scu'pta manet. In the pleasant 
scheme of going back to teach at one’s 
old school I had overlooked this little 
flaw. 





Unroofing the Roofless. 
“The roof of an open-air school at Knowle 
was blown off and landed in a recraation field.” 
Gale Report in Daily Pape: 
* Pepestriaxs’ Pgrin. 
Taking Steps for Their Own Protection,” 
North-( ‘ountry Paper. 


MUMMIE, 


THE PERFECT -PANTHEIST. 


1 cheerful chiidren's | 


mn, to be sung 
ar Russian SCHhO Is 


every morning 


? 7 x 
and mutilation 


under pai of deati 


by the U.S.S.R 


|O Bomr, 


Giver of peace, 


| Breaker of all things into nothingness, 


To thy great soul, wherefrom 

Power cometh to mankind 

To spatter blood before and blood behind 

And fill the earth with splendour of 

surcease, 

Be kind 

To us, O Bomb! 

Sickle of Strife, 

Warm with the taking of yet one more 
life! 

Hammer of Wrong, 

Be with us in our ways and make us 
strong ! : 

Serene and lovely Knout, 

Here at thy feet thy worshippers devout 

Obedient fall ; 

Not long, not long 





But so often one hasn't time. 


Shall anything be left of doubt. 





AUNT JANE SAYS WE ARE TO HAVE OUR HAIR CURLED 


Lo! where the Faithful throng 

To thy sweet service, thy dear festival, 

Let there be lifted to the skies 

Fainter and fainter still the cries 

Of agonising breath, 

Till on a land of ruined stone 

And writhen wood, 

Where nought continueth, 

Looks down from his omnipotent throne 

The Father of these Gods to whom we 
groan, 

Watching afar, 

The Implacable Universal Commissar, 

Lord Death, 


And sees that it is good. Evor 








Sport for Beavers. 
“He had that long white beard thirty-five 
years ago, and I have seen him play football 
with it.” —Evening Paper. 





* £20,000,000 Winn Surv.” 
Headline in Morning Paper. 
Even a fraction of that sum will suit us. 





“Way not Rock Prants rx Pots?” 
Gardening Peper. 
Because it makes baby jealous. 
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THE NEW LAW. 


Sovier. “THOU SHALT HAVE NO OTHER GOD BUT ME.’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 10th —The soft 
answer that turneth away wrath has 
its uses in Parliament, but its efficacy 
does not compare with the perfect an- 
swer that turneth away supplement- 
aries. The master of the concise, 
comprehensive and courteous answer 
on the Treasury bench is the Skcrerary 
or Strate ror Inpia, To-day fourteen 
Questions answered by him, several ot! 
them by that pertinacious inquisitor, 
Mr. TuurtLe, only provoked nine Sup- 

| plementaries. 

The House listened with bated breath 





| while the Forrian SECRETARY, pressed 
by Sir A. Kwox, admitted that 
| Tadjikistan has been raised to the 
status of a federated Socialist 
Soviet Republic. Mr. Henperson 
declined to accept the thesis that 
the main purpose of the new re- 
public will be to provice Indians 
groaning under ca; italist bondage 
with an enticing model of Marxian 
freedom. 

Colonel Howarp-Bury is still 
bent on putting Dead Sea salt on 
the tail ot the Foreign Office. On 
this occasion, however, the gallant 
Member, who asked if the signing 
of the Optiona! Ciause would not 
compe! us to refer to arbitration the 
French claim to a Dead Sea salt 
concession, was neatly pissed on 
by Mr. Henperson to the Colonial 
Othe. 

“Does the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man feel that a poultry-farmer on 
finding a fox on his land is justified 
in killing it?” asked Mr. Ene of 
the Minister OF AGRICULTURE. 
Fox-hunting Members stretched 
their ears for the answer, but the 
SreaKeEr pointed out that the ques- 
tion was hypothetical. Our poultry- 
keepers must fall back on the pre- 
cedent set by Kixc Sotomon. 

The ventilation of the House of Com- 
mons is a well-ventilated subject, but 
| the nation will be glad to learn from 

Mr. Lanspury that the present system 

is not prejudicial to health and has 

| proved positively rejuvenating to the 
| permanent officia's. Aiter that explan- 
ation Mr. Srrauss’s suggestion that 
even people working on sewage farms 
notoriously enjoy good health seemed 
to verge on the offensive. 

The House in Committee made pro- 
gress with the Coal Mines Bill) After 
some argument about procedure it de- 
| clined Sir Basm Peto's proposal to 
reduce the members of the proposed 
National Industrial Board from seven- 
teen to eleven, in spite of Mr. Brav- 
| MoNT’s lively contention that even a 
| committee of two is one too many and 








that there is no instrument for making 
inefliciency more ineffectual than your 
committee of experts. It likewise re- 
jected Sir Saver Roperts’ proposal 
to exclude both owners and miners from 
the Board. 

The debate assumed a livelier tone 
on two subsequent Amendments, one 
calling for representation of the Spencer 
Union on the Board and the other for 
exclusion from it of members of the 
T.U.C., but both suffered the same fate. 
However, the sweet reasonableness of 
the PresIpENT oF THE Board or TraDE 
was demonst:ated when he accepted an 
Amendment by Mr. Smiraers providing 





that the Chairman of the Beard shall not 





SAIREY GAMP CARRIES OUT AN INVESTI- 
GATION. 
Mr. W. ADAMSON. 


be a member of any of the bodies from 
whom its ordinary members are recruited. 

Tuesday, February 11th.—The House 
of Commons knows and approves of 
“ Red Ellen,” but “ Red Biddy ” isa lass 
of more potent though not perhaps 
more ardent spirit. The Secretary or 
“rate FoR Scorianp informed Mr. 
McEtweer that he has the brew in 
question under consideration. As he 
had already informed the House that 
it “has a most serious effect on the 
constitution of the consumer" we may 
hope that his tests will b2 confined to 
the laboratory. 

Mr. Tromas explained that when 
silver declined in value in the East the 
sales of cotton declined in Manchester, 
likewise that a sharp decline in the 





price of wool had caused unemployment 





in the wool trade. He found these 
factors of commercial depression out- 
side the control of the Government, 

Mr. W. Granam admitted, in answer 
to various Questions, that a good many 
countries have recently revised their 
tariffs upwards, but blandly assured the 
disgusted Opposition that he would 
attend the forthcoming tariff truce con- 
ference at Geneva in a spirit of un- 
diminished optimism. 

Youth and beauty cannot melt Mr. 
Snowpen’s icy bosom or temper his 
icy replies. Miss Jenny Lex asked 
him what it would cost the State to 
make an allowance of five shillings a 
week for every child under fiiteen 
“One hundred and forty million 
pounds,” replied the Cuanc#Lior 
coldly. How much less would the 
figure be if children’s allowances 
deducted from income-tax were de- 
ducted? Mr. Syowpen intimated 





frigidly that they had been de- 
ducted. Up sprang Mr. Kirx- 
woop, ever ready to come to the 
aid of beauty in distress, “Had 
the MisisTer given the maximum 
figure?” “The exact figure,” said 
Mr. Snowpen icily. Evidently the 
Scotsman who admitted that he 
had been given the right change, 
‘but only just,” was no Clydesider. 

Nor did Mr, Snowpen’s frigidity 
forsake him when Mr. Caurcaint 
roundly, if rather rudely, suggested 
that the CHANCELLOR was keeping 
the safeguarded industries on ten- 
terhooks ‘from motives of personal 
vanity and arrogance.” Of course 
he imputed temperamental, not 
interested motives, Mr. CaurcHinn 
explained in response to a mild 
reprimand from the Speaker. Inthe 
current exchange of pleasantries 
that these Treasury wizards are 
wont to make, Mr. Snowpen is 
still something to the good. 

Mr. Tuomas having “nailed” a 
report that British mil.ers are boycot- 
ting Canadian wheat—they are merely 
buying the stuff cheaper elsewhere—and 
the House having discussed corporal 
punishment at great length and to no 
purpose, the Coal Bill again came up 
in Committee. Mr. Maxton moved an 
Amendment to give the Coal Mines 
National Industrial Board power to 
fix a minimum wage, but found himself 
opposed in no uncertain manner by 
Mr. D. Granam, the miners’ Member 
who sits for Hamilton. Two Grahams 
w.th but a single thought is more than 
even Mr. Maxton can tackle, and he 
did not carry his Amendment to ex- 
treme lengths, the more so as the Prest- 
DENT OF THE Boarp or Traps assured 
him that this was by no means the last 





Coal Billthe Government hoped to pass. 
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Wednesday, February 12th.—Lord 


| Monxswety's annual attack on our 


| deplorable railway systems provokes a 
, variety of replies, but to-day elicited 
| from Lord Poxsoxpy a something new 
| in defences, to wit a cri de caur for 
| less speed. In tones that won approv- 
ing nods from Lord Bansury be 
assured their Lordships that this 
mania for passing from one place 
| to another at a high rate of speed 
was temporary and there would 
be a reaction. With visions of 
the ox-cart and the pack-saddle 
dancing before their reminiscent 
eyes their Lordships went home 
to tea, several dismissing their 
astonished chauffeurs with the 
curt announcement that they 
would walk. They wanted to 
see what it felt like. 

A harmless leg-pull always 
intrigues the House, the more so 
when it is the Prime Ministerial 
leg thatisdrawn. Mr. MacDon- 
ALD had read out the very 
comprehensive list of economic 
celebritiés that are to constitute 
the Economic Advisory Council. 
“Is the Right Hon. Gentleman 
satisfied that he has left out no 
one of note?” asked Mr. Hore- 
Bexisua innocently. Mr. Mac- 
Dowaip with a puzzled expres- 
sion replied that he did not !:now 
who the Hon. Member had in 
mind. ‘The only person | had 
in mind,” replied Mr. Hore- 
Beuisna, ‘was Uncle Tom Cob- 
ley.” 

Mr. MacDonaup was touched 
again when he gave an em- 
phatic “No” to a request by 
Mr. Bracken for an opportunity 
to consider the unemployment 
| programmesubmitted tothe Cab- 
met by the Lorp Privy Srar's 
official assistants. “Then will 
the Paime Minister give the 
House an assurance that he will 
protect the Lorp Privy Sra. 
against the intrigues of fashion. 
able and futile Ministers nomin- 
ally attached to him?” asked 
Mr. Bracken. There was, need-: 
| less to say, no answer. 

Mr. Ramsporuam's motion for 
| an inquiry into the Post Office 
| Services elicited a spirited de- 

bate, in which the new Mercury, 

Mr, Laees-Sarrn, defended himself as 
| best he might against his predecessor's 
| deputy, Lord Wormer, who called 
vigorously for the Post Office to be 
restored to private control, His posi- 
tion was somewhat weakened by the 
argument, not unnaturally advanced 
by the Government, that there had been 
no talk of doing any of the things he 














First Fuff-Adder to Second dilio 





now advocated during the five years of 
his tenure of office. 

Thursday, February 13th,—To Lord 
CusHenpun, who wished to be assured 
that no trade agreement would be nego- 
tiated with the Soviet Government 
without the House of Lords having an 





Mr. CHURCHILL AND MR. SNOWDEN 





Lord WoLmer. “ RATHER DOWN AT HEEL— WHaT?” 
Mercury (Mr. Lexs- Suirn) 
NOTHING WAS DONE 
MY PREDECESSOR’S SANDALS.” 


“ H’M—cuRIous 
ABOUT IT 


opportunity of giving their views about 
it, Lord Tomson replied with the 
rather ill-expressed assurance that the 
Government would “act upon the 
advice of the best expert opinion ayail- 
able,” by which he may or may not 
have meant the opinion, if it ever has 
one, of the Economic Advisory Council. 

Their Lordships then bickered a little 











“Poon! PUFFED up!” 


BEFORE I STEPPED INTO 





about the constitutional rights of the 


House, Lord Parmoor inviting them to | 


remember their limitations, and Lord 


Sumner intimating that Lord Parmoor 


had retreated from his previous position 

of ignorant heresy, covering his retreat, 

like the cuttlefish, with an obscuring 
cloud of dark particles, 


On the motion of Lord Hay. | 
TER the House then discussed | 


religious persecution in Russia. 


was soothing, but he flatly re- 
fused to make the position of 
the Foreign Secretary more 
difficult by putting a gloss on 
his words, 

Those words, delivered this 
afternoon inreply to Mr. Locker. 
LAMPpson, were that the Govern- 
ment would, where possible or 
compatible with the interests of 
those affected, use all its in- 
fluence in the cause of religious 
liberty and the freedom of reli- 
gious practice. He added the 
significant news that he had 
asked the British Ambassador 
in Moscow for a report on the 
matter. 

Mr, MacDonanp explained to 
Mr. Batpwin why the Govern. 
ment had proposed to reduce 
British cruiser strength to fifty, 
provided that other Powers 


grammes. It was obvious that 
neither the Prime MINISTER nor 
Mr. Batpwin had heard of the 


in cabling to his Government 
that it was vital to the success 
of the Conference that France 
should win the 
Rugby match at Twickenham 
The debate on Mr. Granam’s 
new Coal Bill Clauses setting 


Commission was not especially 
vigorous in attack or defence. 
Sir Ropert Horne attacked most 


the compulsoryamalgamation of 
coal undertakings might do more 
harm than good. Mr. Granam’s 
defence was scarcely less tenta- 
tive, and the House’s opinion was 
probably best voiced by Mr. K. 
GutrritH'sadvice (less tersely advanced) 
that they should try it and see. 


THAI 


gamation seemed to be Mr. Runc:MAn, 
who declared that the old inefficient 


collieries were a “godsend” to the con- 


suiner in good times, “because their 
supplies constantly overlapped those of 
the bigger concerns.” 





up a Coal Mines Reorganization | 





| 


Lord Parmoor’s reply to the | 
general chorus of indignation | 


ae ac 


adequately limited their pro- | 


drastic step taken by M.'Tarorev | 


forthcoming | 


successfully, but even he was | 
more successful in showing that | 


The | 
only unrepentant opyonent of amal- | 
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A MASTER CRIMINAL PLACING A MAN-EATING SHARK IN HIS RIVAL’S PRIVATE SWIMMING-BATH. 
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Dolores Delamaine, a stellar denizen of Hollywood, 

Opining sense would serve her more enduringly than folly 
would, 

Announced, as she set forth on the Atlantic dock-to-dock 
race, ‘1 

Intend to get a husband from the British aristocracy.” 


Her standards were severe and, when the masses flocked to 
court her, rings 

Were hastily returned to countless donors lacking quarter- 
ings; 

Moreover she announced with some asperity, ‘I promise I'll 

Refuse to settle down without an antiquated domicile.” 


She counted out innumerable gentlemen who fell for her 

As being insufficiently pecunious or swell for her; 

She harboured views on nomenclature bordering on 
stringency, 

And coveted a Cholmondelyhood or Marjoribanksate or 
St. Johney. 


She 'd further set her heart upon a young and clean-limbed 
specimen ; 

She wouldn’t look at bandy-legged or adipose or messy 
men; 

She said, The cinematograph has taught me what a sin it is 


| To marry without due consideration for affinities.” 














Her agent said, “ You're right enough to want a swell and 
wealthy one, 

But surely it's the limit to expect a young and healthy one; 

So rather than be finicky (and thereby overstep it) you 'd 

Do better to accept a man of definite decrepitude.” 


Dolores, though possessed of undeniable sagacity, 
Inherited a tendency to obstinate tenacity, 





DOLORES DELAMAINE. 





And countered very candidly (if crudely), “I'll be cussed if I 

Consent to any contract which my conscience couldn't 
justify.” 

A baronet of brain but little beauty got the bird from her ; 

A bishop with a stutter wrote a note but never heard from 
her ; 

The handsome Earl of Eastbourne said he'd readily be 
hung for her, 

But he was only seven, so, alas! he was too young for her. 


At length she met a gentleman of anything but puny form, 

Who might have been Adonis in a military uniform ; 

His father was Lord Braughan, who owned a flourishing 
distillery, 

And he was a lieutenant in the Royal Horse Artillery. 

He scrutinized Dolores and he murmured, “ What a gem 
it is! 

She's absolutely super from her face to her extremities ; 

I’ll ask her to be mine (and if my father says ‘Tut-tut’ 
at her 

I'll tell him I'm awarethat he himself has had a cut at her).” 


They met at some hotel where all the world of rank and 
fashion ate, 

And, when he whispered words both unambiguous and 
passionate, 

She reckoned the occasion justly merited a bigger din, 

And answered with an extract from a talkie she had 
figured in. 


He tottered from the table moaning brokenly, “I vow it's 
her 

Intention to remind me of a German 6-inch howitzer ;” 

Whereafter he applied himself to small-calibre gunnery. 

Our heroine was recently admitted to a nunnery. 
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“WELL, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF MY NEW FLAT, UNCLE JOHN?” 
“H’M, TOO MUCH FUTURIST BRIC-A-BRAC ABOUT.” 
“Bor I MUST PUT SOMETHING ON THE WALLS.” 

“An, I WAS SPEAKING OF WHAT YOU PUT ON THE CARPET.” 


MISS SMITH, AUTHORESS. 


Ovr youthful daughter, Eve, is now 
an authoress. Her first composition has 
been discovered to-day tucked among 
ber handkerchiefs. Oddly enough Irene 
takes a somewhat serious view of the 
production, but it occurs to me that 
mothers have not that sureness of touch 
(in relation to daughters, | mean) which 
fathers have. Here is the story : 


THE FAREY PRINCE. 


Once there was a very butiful and 
good little girl named Eve-—— 





(At this point the authoress appears 
to have paused to consider whether it 
was strictly desirable to disclose the 
identity of this beautiful girl to a prying 
world, and to have decided, wisely, I 
think, that it was not. She had there- 
fore put her pen through “Eve” and 
written “ Miss Smith.”’) 

Once there was a very butiful and 
good little girl named Miss Smith. And 
she was trying to do her speling one 
day when a farey prince came in sudnly 
and sat down beside her. 

I say he said you look wurrid is the 
speling very hard. 











Orful said the butiful Miss Smith. 

I say he said looking over the book 
they shorely don’t spect you to spel 
words like spinnitch do they. 


(Once more the authoress had paused, 
this time evidently to consult her book, 
because “spinnitch ” was struck out and 
“spinach ” inserted.) 

They do said the butiful girl and 
harder words to. 

Well its a shame said the prince what 
they spect girls to do nourdays how 
would you like one of my speling chock- 
lates. 

What ever is a speling chocklate cried 
the butiful Miss Smith sprised. 

One that makes you able to spel any 
word there is said the prince taking 
a box out of his poket. 

Oo cried Miss Smith joyfely thats 
the thing I shood like best in the hole 
world. lve orfen wondered wether there 
were such things. 

So the prince gave her one and she 
eat it and it was carramell inside and 
taisted lovely. Shall I reely be able to 
spel any word there is, she said joyfely. 

You will said the prince and you 
dezerve it because you are good as well 

















as butiful. 





It will sprise peeple, said the butiful 
Miss Smith who was very happy now 
and not sad. 
will be most feerfely sprised and the 


Miss Tucker my teacher | 


other girls will wunder how it hapnd. I | 
spose you havent got any jography 
chocklates have you I dont reely mind | 


lesson. 


if you havnt becos speling is my worst | 


I havnt got any with me said the | 


so she promist to think about it and 


prince but if you will promis to marry | 
}me I'll bring some next week. 

The butiful Miss Smith was rather | 
sprised at the prince becos she reely | 
hadnt knone him very long but of corse | 
he coodnt help falling in love with her | 


; 
| 


praps marry him when she was older. | 





diffrent kinds of chocklates. 
And next day Miss Smith spelt a word 


afterwards. 


“Charming,” I said, returning the 
manuscript to Irene; “the child clearly 
inherits her father’s———” 





And he was ever so pleezed and said he | 
shood orfen pop in, and bring her | 


} 


of fifty sillables and Miss Tucker fainted | 
in the class and all the other girls were | 
struck dum. And she lived happily ever 


“Charming!” interrupted Irene; “but | 


presen 
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surely this persistent dweiling on a 
| fancied beauty ought to be checked ?” 

“Pooh!” I said, “that’s just Ro- 
, mance.” 

“At any rate the spelling is simply—” 

“Ah! perhaps there is room for a 
slight improvement there,” I agreed. 
“Eve never has been able to get the 
hang of it somehow; it will come sud- 
denly, I expect.” 

“lt is disgraceful for a child of 
eight,” persisted Irene, ‘and when you 
| go up to say *Good-night’ I suggest 
you have a serious talk with her about 
it.” 

“Oh, certainly,” I said. 

“ Serious, miud you.” 

“ Of course.” 
| “You lack firmnezs with Eve, you 
| know.” 
| “A perfectly unnecessary remark,” 
| I said coldly. 





* 


The light was still in the bedroom 

| when I went up a minute later, and to 
my surprise I found my daughter 

| reading in bed. 

| “Hallo!” I cried, “story-reading in 
bed?” 

And then I noticed it was a spelling- 
book she held and that a tear was 
quivering on the rosy cheek. Good 
heavens, why was it these confounded 
schools insisted on children learning 
to—— I mean, why was it these con- 
founded schools didn’t teach—— Any- 
how, why was it they made my little 
Eve cry? 

1s the spelling very hard?” I asked 
softly, seating myself on the bed. 

“Oh, daduy, it s awful,” she quivered. 

“Cheer up,” I said; “it will come 
to you allat on e, I expect ; some things 
do, you know.” 

“I try so hard,” she murmured. 

What the child n:eded, it was per- 
fectly clear to me, was encouragement, 
not a lecture. How was it to be done? 
It came to me in a flash. “Ha! Ha!” 
| I cried; ‘‘here’s a prize for a girl who 
can spell a hard word: a nice new 
| Shilling. Let’s see; what word shall 
| we have? I know—‘spinach.’ Spell 

*spinach,’” 

I thought it was a certainty, especi- 
ally as a gleam of recollection flashed 
in her eyes. Them slowly she spelt it 
| Out— §-p-I-N-N-I-T-C-H.” 
I coughed. “Good,” I said; “I'll 

| leave the shilling on the dressing-table.” 

And now I’m going to potter in the 
garage; if I go back to the drawing- 
room Irene will be sure to ask a lot of 
irrelevant questions. C. M., 




















“Hamiet Deries Caurcn Law.” 
Daily Paper 
It seems a bit late in the day to rake up 








the Polonius business. 
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“T WANT SOME SOCKS SUITABLE FOR MY NEPHEW, WHO 18 AN M.P.” 








“BLESS THE CHILD!” 


Nursz tel!s me if I sneeze 
Three sneezes quick when she’s 
Not there to ery, 
‘Dear bless you!” I 
Shall see the fairy folk 
Come down like twists of smoke 
To whisk me off away among the 
trees. 
She thinks I'd be afraid; 
She's glad she’s always stayed 
Down on the ground 
For safe and sound, 
But truly I should love 
To sail along above 
The road, and see how winds and 
clouds are made. 








And so she always snaps, 
Dear bless the child!” but p’raps 
Next cold I get 
I'll dodge her yet ; 
I'll sneeze so soft and low, 
She’ll “ Bless the child!” too slow— | 
Sh-shoo, sh-shoo, sh-shoo, just while 
she naps. 
And then and there [ll see 
The fairies come for me 
To give me wings, 
Soft feathery things, 
And up inside the blue— 
Tishoo, oh, dear! Tisnoo; 
Oh! Nurse, come quick; 1’m ‘fraid 
I’m sneezing three! 
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| ing letter he discovers that 


| He, Barton, had once taken 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“ Honours Easy” (St. Marrin’s). 

Canpour and conscience compel the 
assertion that Mr. RotanpD PerTwer’s 
principal characters are entirely crea- 
tures of his plot and don’t behave in 


a way that seems to us at all 
reasonable. On the other hand, 
once we accept them we are 
diverted by their antics, which 
play round a duel between two 
men—the one striving to ruin 
the son of the other by way of 
indulging an ancient grudge, the 
other suavely defending his son 
and checkmating his would-be 
friend and actual enemy—a duel 
resulting in a quite unlikely but 
comfortable happy ending. 
Wiliiam Barton, a coarse- 
grained, ignorant, uxorious fel- 
low, ig successfully running a 
picture-gallery in Bond Street—- 
the gallery having recently be- 
come a very profitable affair, 
largely owing to the energy and 
flair of young Harry Markham, 
who is about to be taken into 
partnership. This is as well, see- 
ing that Barton's idea of what 
the modern connoisseur wants is 


a picture of fourteen stags by Lanpsrer.| that the candid Ann Winter, who had 
resolutely refused the said Harry a year 
ago and driven him in his despair to a 
Jarion to shoot at White Fallows. | long course of philandering, chooses to 
The frank climber in him rejoices ex-| call at the office and formally take him 


Sir Henry Markham, Bart., Harry's 
father, has just sent an invitation to 


ceedingly at this mark of 
the favour of the great. 
When he reads the contirm- 


the baronet is no other than 
his old partner—in South 
Africa— Harry Markheim. 


some money from the till to 
pay a debt of honour con- 
tracted at cards. The kindly 
Markheim said nothing 
about this for five years, 
and then read him a lecture 
on straightness in business. 
This was more than flesh 
and blood of Barton's type 
could bear. He can now pay 
off this old, old score by 
striking at the smug old 
preacher through his hand- 
some capable son. And the 
highly convenient accident 
of the robbing of his safe by 
his underpaid secretary that 
very evening gives him his 
chance. Without precisely 
charging the young paragon, 
which might be dangerous, 
he dismisses him with a 
month’s salary a few 
minutes after the discovery 





~~ 
= 


of the loss. 





William Barton . 
Sir Henry Markham, Bart. 





Harry Markham . 
Ursula Barton. 


The world will draw 


own appropriate conclusions, 

The affair is complicated by the fact 
that this was also the very moment 
that his pretty wife, Ursula, had chosen 
to make an assignation with young 
Harry at the Stag Hotel, Esher; and 


736. otv 


THE DUEL—BARTON vy. BART. 


LOTHARIO TURNED JOSEPH. 
Atmost A Beproom ScEenr. 


its | back into favour, 
dently does not disdain the easy method | 
of piled coincidences. 

Harry keeps’ bis rendezvous with 
Ursula in the Nell Gwyn bedroom of 
“The Stag’’ (broken telephones having 
made other less dangerous forms of 
explanation and farewell im. | 





. Me. Norman McKINNEL. 
. Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH. 





. Mr. Roserr Howmes. 
Miss Diana Wynyvarp. 


N |, 


Mr. PERTWRE eyi- 


possible) ; outjosephs JosEPa of 
Egypt in his act of honourable 
rejection of the favours of the 
supremely accessible and seduc- 
tive Ursula, and finds it impos- 
sible to complete the all-but- 


perfect alibt which his fond | 


lather has laboriously worked 
out with the aid of further help- 
ful coincidences. 

Seeing the kind of peison 
young Ann has proved herself 
to be you might suppose that 
the simplest course tor the poor 
persecuted youth would have 
been to make a clean breast of 
it, calling in evidence, if neces- 
sary, the obviously kindly il 
light-minded Ursula. Mr. Prrr- 
WEE elects to defer this explana- 
tion quite arbitrarily till the 
arrival of the guilty secretary 
(summoned by Sir Henry im 
Barton's name) discloses the 


length to which that good hater is pre- 
pared to go, and the landlord of ‘*'The 
Stag’s” fmendly recognition of the lady 
who had occupied the Nell Gwyn room | 
}on the night of the robbery completes 


[Fesrvary 19, 1930, } 
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Harry's alibi, while fixing, | 


anguished brows of the 


priate emblems. 

lt is of course quite in- 
conceivable that a person 
of William Barton's texture 
could have been pursued 


friendship by the honour- 


Henry; or that a lady of 
Ursula’s charm and char- 
acter could have borne with 


and jewels exacted) such a 


found it necessary or con- 
venient. However, Mr. 
Pertwee obstinately anid 
ingeniously puts hia puppets 
through their paces, and 
with the help of Mr. ALLAN 
Ayneswortu (Sir Henry), 
unbelievably suave and 
forgiving; Mr. Norman 
McKinnext (William Bayr- 
ton), more unreasonably un- 


pleasant than he has ever 


—— 


or seeming to fix, upon the | 


ridiculous Barton the appre- i 


with such unremitting | 


able, kindly and distin- | 
guished old gentleman, Szr | 


(even at the price in clothes | 


gross and savage bear of | 
a man—or would have long | 
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been called upon to be, which is saying 
a good deal; Miss Diana Wynyarp 
(Mrs. Barton) almost persuading us by 


| ber charm and tact that she is a pos- 


sible person, and Mr, Rosert Hormes 
(Harry), rousing our sympathies by his 


'sedulously sustained air of worry and 


fundamental nobility of soul, contrives 
to entertain us sufficiently. But this is 
rather life as it is lived in popular maga- 
zines than in the Bond Street, country- 
houses and hotels that we know. T. 


« FRANKENSTEIN ” (LITTLE). 


Miss Peacy Wesuina’s “ Franken- 
stein, an adventure in the 
macabre” founded on Mary 
SHELLEY’s novel, makes no at- 
tempt to follow the detailed plot 
or even themain lines of develop- 
ment of the original. Mrs. SHet- 
LEY’s monster, after a vain 
appeal to his creator for sym- 
pathy, plunges into a long series 
of crimes both cruel and cun- 
ning in a dark spirit of implac- 
able revenge. The author in fact 
piles on theagony. Miss Wes- 
LING is much more discreet ; her 
monster makes direct appeal to 
our sympathy; our disapproval 
is in fact reserved for the young 
student who has stumbled upon 
this dreadful secret of the in- 
fusion of life into dead matter 
collected from coffin and charnel- 
house and laboriously modeiled 
into human form. He is too 
obsessed with horror (not per- 
haps unnaturally) to be able to 
recognise and foster the dawn- 
ing instincts of tenderness and 
love of beauty in the beast-man 
he has created; and ridden by 
fear of his creature, after the first 
short period of mastery,in which 
he rules by lash and savage 
threat. 

Nor are his friends much more 
perceptive. It is bis little crip- 
pled sister, Katrine, who alone shows 
signs of being able to control the brute 
by her sympathy and goodness. Her 
death at his hands is not due to any 
lust to kill but to the desire to see the 
pretty white thing fluttering on the 
shining surface of the lake. He is over- 
whelmed by new sensations of pity as 
he gazes down upon the little drowned 


HAVE 


| body, which he has tenderly carried into 
_ the house, lying still and silent. 


An interesting and intelligent adap- 
There were inevitably some 
absurdities and an intolerable and un- 
necessary amount of explanation and 
discussion tiresomely repeated,and I am 
afraid poor young Frankenstein became 


/& horrid bore. But there is no doubt 


that the author, with the assistance of 











Mr. Hamiton Deane (the “ monster” 
and producer), achieved her effect. The 
coming to life in the Prologue, suit- 
me heralded by high winds, swinging 
skeletons, thuncer and lightning, was 
definitely impressive. Even the more 
difficult ending in smoke and flash and 
odour of chemicals did not at once 
break the spell. The brute, who had be- 
come a tyrant, vindictive and inexorable, 
has extorted a promise from Henry 
Frankenstein that he will provide him 
with a mate. With difficulty the old 
Professor persuades him to be brave 
enough to break this promise and so 





Henry Frankenstein (Mr. Henry HaLiatr) to Franken- 
stein (Mr. HamiLTon DEANE). “ FRANKENSTEIN, YOU CAN'T 


BRUSHED YOUR HAIR OR WASHED YOUR 


SINCE I CREATED you!” 


prevent such an infamy as the perpetu- 
ation of this terrible species. The elixi: 
is poured into the brazier; the formula 
is destroyed; the brute-man strangies 
his creator, and at the moment of his 
death a thunderbolt consumes the man- 
made man and the modelled woman that 
was ready to be stirred into life. And 
one didn’t really wish to giggle. 

That is indeed a notable testimonial 
to the power of Mr. HammuTon Deane’s 
presentation. The study was admir- 
ably controlled, and it might so easily 
have been overdone to slip over the 
edge of the bizarre into the ridiculous. 
The first clumsy bestial movements 
and harsh unintelligible utterances, 
the signs of wider sense-perceptions, 


the pathetic hunger for sympathy 
and understanding, the baffled rage at 
being spurned, the gust of animal 
desire stirred by the sight of Franken- 
stein’s Emilie—all this was most 
adroitly and impressively done. 

Mr. Henry Hacuare (Henry Franken- 
stein) was compelled by the complexion 
of the piece to rave and rant in a long- 
departed mode, alternating with such 
excursions as, ‘Go on, Father; I love to 
hear your voice. It is like the strain 
of old familiar music.” He did it all 
very well in the barn-storming tradition. 





But the ah-woe-is-me note was too 
monotonous and protracted for 
our comfort. As for Dr. Wald- 
man and Victor, they were com- 
pelled by their parts to be in- 
effeetual. Mr. Sruart Lomarn 
was a very hearty Baron Frank- 
enstein, with a rich Irish accent 
which would have startled the 
natives of Goldstadt. The Baron 
thought, perceptive fellow, that 
there was something rather odd 
about that young man, the mon- 
ster, when he met him! In 
effect the whole piece was just 
Frankenstein's Frankenstein and 
Mr. Hamiton Deane; the rest 
were merely background. T, 


On behalf of the Royal Cam- 
bridge Home for Soldiers’ 
Widows, a Special Matinée will 
be given, in the presence of the 
QuvEEN, at the Aldwych Theatre 
on Monday, February 24th, at 
9.35 P.m.,when Mr. Ben TRAVERS’ 
new play, A Night Like This, 
will be perlormed by the Ald- 
wych Company. 

The Home, which was founded 
in memory of the first Duke of 
CAMBRIDGE, QuEEN VICTORIA'S 
uncle, is in need of structural 
alterations, and therefore, for 
the first time in its history, 
compelled to appeal for help. 

Tickets may be obtained from the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mrs. P. J. Geta, 39, Grosvenor 
Road, 8. W.1. (Tel. Victoria 8088), who 


HANDS 





will also be glad to receive contributions | 


from those who are unable to attend 
the matinée. Cheques should be made 
payable to the “ Cambridge Matinée.” 





At the Winter Garden Theatre on | 


Sunday, February 23rd, at 7.30 p.m, 
a Special Concert will be given in aid 
of the Orphan Children, the sick and 
needy of the Variety Profession. Among 
those who have promised to appear are 
Misses Peaay O’Nem, Vioner Lorarne, 
Gracie Fievps, Sir Geraup pu Maurier 
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and Mr. Ivor Novetro. Tickets may be | 


obtained at the Box Office of the Winter 





of growing understanding of ideas, 


Garden Theatre. 
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| object of attention to all the officers 


| (The thermometer was ninety in the 


| magic cave. 
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THE CAPITAL OF URUGUAY. 


I rinst saw Ronald as I was sitting 
in what is called “The Square” of the 
steamer, as we lay against the quay at 
Monte Video. Amid the sudden inrush 
of strangers which immediately follows 
the fixing of the gangway I noticed 
a small boy of about six, with a head 
disproportionately large, very fair hair, 
an expression at once inquisitive, pur- 
poseful and serious, a ligbt-blue shirt 
over his resolute chest and an abbrevi- 
ated pair of deep-blue linen knicker- 
bockers. Among the other invaders, 
who were mostly dark, he was essenti- 
ally the Anglo-Saxon, the very model 
of young England: a far more natura! 
denizen of Kensington Gardens than of 
this distant Iberian Republic. 

As gradually bis fellow-visitors met 
friends and were led to other parts of 
the ship, not too remote from the bar, 
the little boy came to his own: that is 
to say, poised near one of the show- 
cases containing the kind of thing to 
which proficiency in deck-quoits entitles 
the fortunate passenger, he was an 


passing through the Square; and it 
was then that I learned that his name 
was Ronald. 

“Hullo, Ronald, here we are again!” 

“ Well, Ronald, how goes it?” 

“ Managing to keep warm, Ronald?” 


shade.) 

“Lovely clean clothes you've put on 
for us, Ronald!” 

With each of his friends Ronald 
gravely shock hands but said nothing. 
Even when the massive second-steward 
threw him several times into the air, | 
his features did not relax. His mind 
clearly was elsewhere. 

Where? 

The answer to this question came 
with the arrival of the lady who rules 
over that richly-stored variegated nook 
opposite the purser’s office, half-window, 
half-room, with its trinkets, dolls, fancy- 
dress, fountain-pens and patent lighters, 
which anoticecurtly describesas “Shop.” 

“ Hullo, Ronald,” she said ; “ waiting 
for me to pull up the shutters?” 

Ronald still disdained speech, but 
his eye condescended to kindle. 

“T suppose you must have a present 
as usual,” she added. ‘‘Come and choose 
it,” and Ronald disappeared into her 


A few minutes later he emerged with 
a wooden horse, and when last I saw 
him, as the bugle was blowing the 
visitors ashore, he was descending the 
gangway very carefully, with his steed 
clasped to his side, while cries of ‘‘Good- 
bye, Ronald! " were wasting themselves 


ifantastic modern business building I 


Aires, where one is sufficiently occupied 
out-of-doors in preserving one’s life 
from trams, buses and motor-cars, and 
indoors in fighting the heat, it was 
perhaps not unnatural that Ronald 
should be forgotten. Judge then of 
my pleasure—the double pleasure of 
surprise and recognition—when, on the 
return voyage, after we had steamed 
into Monte Video's harbour and were 
moored again along the side, the first 
civilian to mount the gangway and be 
greeted with an embrace by the sailor 
at the top of the steps was a little fair- 
haired boy in blue, with a head slightly 
too big for his sturdy frame and the 
expression of one who knows very 
definitely both what he wants and what 
he does not want. 

Amid the bustle of the Square the 
little Englishman wandered, again 
gravely shaking bands with the staff, 





but again saying nothing. Presuming 
on our acquaintanceship— or what 


seemed like acquaintanceship to me 
and greatly daring, I hailed him myself. 

“ Hullo, Ronald,” I said. 

But I presumed too much. Tom 
Fool, it appears, can on occasion know | 
more people than know him. Ronald | 
bent upon me a cold unrecognising 
stareand turnedaway. A little English- 
man indeed! Need 1 say that the 
direction in which he turned was that 
of * Shop”? 

Odd can be the souvenirs that one} 
brings away from foreign lands. Monte 
Video has a park with birds of many 
colours and a lake with a romantic} 
castle in its midst; it has the most 


| 
| 
| 


have ever seen ; it has the sacred moun- 
tain from which it takes its name: 
it has at lunch-time buffets of cold fish 
and cold meats which effectually extin- 
guish in the stranger all desire to eat 
further but serve only to whet the 
appetites of the formidable Uruguayans; 
it bas churches, shops, lottery tickets, | 
offices. and a noble equestrian statue. | 

| 





But whenever in the future I think of 
Monte Video I shall first of all see 
with the 
things: 


mind's eye none of these| 
I shall see Ronald, and he will 
be hugging his latest acquisition. 


KE. V.L. 


Occasions on which * How's That ?” 
is Superfluous. 








“N. Betancourt c Griffith st Ames b 
meee $4 ae Pe ‘ts ae Ge ie fn 
Test-Match Report in Welsh Paper. 





“CELIBACY IN THE FreE Stare. 
Some or irs Causes.” 
Headlines in Manchester Paper 
The thought that, if celibacy had been 
more popular Mr. pz Vatera might 











n the tropical air. 


Su 





never have been born, may beone of them. 
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IN ITHACA. 


Kine Ulysses was a sailor 


And, when home for good he came 


And had visited his tailor 
And his barber just the same, 
See him, happy ever after, 
Settled down ashore to be 
‘Neath his own domestic rafter 
With his own Penelope; 


See him potter round his roses, 
Pat his shorthorns in the park, 

Meet his Council that proposes 
Nothing worthy of remark ; 

See him sitting down to dinner 
Every evening, sure as Fate, 

Witb, and all the virtues in her, 
His unalterable mate; 


See him perfectly contented, 
So he tells us, all day long ; 
See his line of waist augmented 
(But his valet vows we're wrong); 
See his bronze a trifle paler 
Once his cheek was brown as tea, 
And (Ulysses was a sailor) 
See him sometimes on the quay ; 


See him wink to Daddy Ocean 
Dragon-rolling, dark and blue, 

White with manes and with a notion 
Of a mermaiden or two; 

Then, on hills that hiss and follow, 
See him watch the triremes row 

Till the wake of ’em’s a-wallow 
With the days of long ago; 


Till, a rose among her maidens, 
Fair Phaeacia trips ashore, 

Till, a ring o’ belles in cadence, 
Comes a dear half-dozen more 

Blue-eyed Circe, gentlest jailer, 
Arch Calypso, ocean elf ; 

* 4/1 the nice girls loved a sailor! 
Says the Sailor to himself. 


But a light hand’s on his shoulde: 
And, her bright braids faliing near, 
Gold as daffodil or golder, 
Speaks Penelope, ‘‘ My dear,’ 
Speaks like doves, like soft doves 
cooing— 
Lovelier than all is she— 
‘Pray, what ever are you doing 
Dreaming here beside the sea ? " 


And he tells her (quick his fancy 
And the word that he commands), 

‘“Naught more purposeful, my pansy, 
Than a ploughing of the sands; ’ 

(nd he tells her, with a wit (he 
Never was for word at fault), 

‘Naught more practical, my pretty, 
Than a sowing of the salt.” 


P.R.C. 


“SunpDay oN THe WIRELESS 
. it is obvious that no person can listen 








“ 


to two programmes at one and the same time.” 


Letter in Daily Paper. 


Oh, can't he? Come and try our set. 
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Tats BOY BRADMAN THINKS NOTHING OF MAKING 





LINDRUM—THEY TELL ME HE MAKES THOUSANDSs !” 


V/A Mi, 
BRIGHTER CRICKET. 


SIDE, THESE AUSTRALIANS. 
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AND THIS OTHER FELLOW, 
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“Yes, spy JOvVE. 
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First Club Member. 


FOUR HUNDRED.” 
Second Ditto. 
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Policeman. “ YOU WERE DOING AT LEAST FORTY MILES AN HOUR,” 


Motorist. “I CAN GIVE YOU OCULAR DEMONSTRATION THAT AT HALF 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Nor having read The Quarry Wood, I came to Miss Nan 
Snernerp'’s second novel with an open mind, a mind| 
_which after an interested perusal of The Weatherhouse | 
| (Constante, 7/6) I find still undecided on the novelist’s 
ultimate merits. The trouble, I think, with Miss Surernerp 
is that she has too many irons in the fire. She is not perhaps | 
quite so multifarious as Lord Brovenam or the Italian| 
| Welectics, but her inconsistent aims have the same disastrous 
habit of cancelling out, The scene of her book is laid on the 
east coast of Scotland, with the Great War in full swing ; and 
a primitive community of women-folk of Scots yeoman stock, 
drearily interspersed with ministers, hinds and hard-headed 
curmudgeons indispensable to the land, is living rather 
intensively on each other's aberrations and the occasional 


hectic “leave” of some marriageable male. 
“ Weatherhouse ". 





The ladies of 
-—old Aunt Craigmyle and her three 
daughters—have for the most part dismissed (or been 
dismissed by) passion. But their young guest, Lindsay 
| Lorimer, is pining for Garry Forbes, and Louie Morgan, a 
| minister's daughter in the mid-thirties, for any man on any 
terms. Here obviously is material for a psychological 
| study, and Miss Sueruerp has allowed herself full play 
| with Louie's perversities. But she set out, unless | am 
much mistaken, with the theme of a modern prose ballad, 
a strong simple epic of the stay-at-home women-folk of 
| fighting men. For this task she is admirably fitted by her 
| grasp of a doughty dialect and her poet's responsiveness to 
the influences of nature But a ballad is first and foremost 
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THAT RATE THIS MOTOR-CAR WOULD FALL TO PIECES * 


It’s 8. C. Roperrs, if 1 may opine, 

Who’s now high priest where Lichfield rears her 
shrine ; 

Reading his work, you'll very soon discern 

Real feeling and a literary turn. 

In one respect he differs from the Scot 

Who wrote of Jounson, for he’s clearly got 

A sense of humour, which restrains his pen 

When summing up for us this Giant of Men. 

His latest volume, born some time in Jan., 

Is called An Hightcenth-Century Genileman. 

Its title essay throws its light upon 

The scholar who became Lord Lyrre.toy, 

And asks that we in no uncertain tones 

Should laud the patron who inspired Jom Jones 

Another paper strikes the happy mean 

On Lord Macaunay, splendid and serene, 

Whom Marrraew Arnonp was inclined to scout 

The great Victorian who knew not Doubt. 

And last of all we read of how the Sage 

Of Grub Street tower'd above his Golden Age, 

Of what his bookshelves held, and how his end 

Removed a true and charitable friend 

(Our author most humanely draws a veil 

Over the tiresome chat of Mrs. Turae). 


These charming essays in a myrtle dress 
T..: . af 
Trip for three florins from the C. U. Press. 


| a story, and Miss Saeruenn's story—a promising child at 
| birth —dies neglected and under-nourished 
| psychology is putting on flesh. 


while he 








All the charm of all the stories that have gathered round 
the names of Wattace and Bruce is renewed in modern | 
terms in Colonel Denys Reirz’s account of the Boer War, 
Commando (Faner anp Faner, 15/-). Here are the details | 
of a thousand escapes and of defiances of death beycnd | 
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| counting, simply set down without any 
| 











comment whatever, side by side with 
equally unmasked admissions of refusal 
| to advance under fire or of rejo'cing in 
the chances of loot. The writer's grim 
| story of Spion Kop has not been equalled 
| in a hundred histories; but even better 
is his picture of the guerilla war, when 
| for month after month—but they lost 
| track of the date—the Boer comman- 
i | does, dissolving and re-forming as each 
individual fighter followed his own bent, 
| slipped in and out between the blindfold 
| English columns in a country so buge 
that the entire population of a district 
| on the word of alarm could take to wag- 
| gons and in an hour be lost in the cracks 
of the hills. The Boers were in rags; 
for ammunition they were dependent on 
| the stray cartridges let fall by casual 
Tommies ; and, terribly troubled by lack 
of horses, beset by cold and rain, their 
one certain comfort was the knowledge 
that, if wounded, they could be left be- 
hind with complete confidence in the 
unfailing merey of their pursuers. One 
supposes that the publication of this 
}amazing record has been held back 
| more than a quarter of a century simply 
| in view of the infernal accuracy that 
| the writer—then a mere lad—developed 
| in shooting down English soldiers. 
i | Many years later, converted to a loyal 
| sharing in the life of a re-ordered South 
| Africa by the‘example and persuasion 
| of his old leader, General Smuts, Colonel 
Rerrz served in the Great War to such 
purpose that he was given command of 
acrack Britishregiment. If he can but 
produce a story of the Western Front 
equal in sincerity and simplicity to 
| the present volume it may well be his 
| lot to take rank as one of the world’s 
immortal narrators, 
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It was Professor Saintspury, I think, 
who remarked of the authoress of Con- 
suelo that the nobler characteristics of 
her novels came uppermost in her let- 
ters; and, faced with Miss Veronica 
Lwcas’s admirable selection and trans- 
laticn of the Letiers of George Sand 
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(Rour.epar, 15/-), | am prepared not 
only to endorse this verdict but to 
transcend it. Miss ExizapetuH Drew's 
delightfully poised introduction would 


APPT CARH 





| persuade me that GrorGe Sanp was not a great genius but 


Quartermaster. “ WELL, JOE, If THEY DOES ALTER THE 'ELM ORDERS TO * LErT- 
WHEEL’ AND ‘ RIGHT-WHEEL,’ | SUPPOSE WHEN THE OLD MAN WANTS TO ANCHOR 
'g'LL SING OUT, ‘’ALT! STAND aT EASE!’” 


every other “advanced” woman, she was allowed to do a 


| & great woman, 


1 should rather insist that she had a 


man’s work by concession and compelled by principle and 


| genius for womanhood, which, squandered by the perverse 
| attractions and repulsions of an artificial age, is seen when 
| She is most her own and least her age’s, in her letters. 
| Her amours and her novels rendered Gore Sanp notori- 
| ous ; yet the amours took up but a fraction of her time and 
the novels but a fraction of her thought. Infuriated by 
| the licence accorded to the husbands of her day, she set 
_ herself to improve the status of her sex by taking a series 
| of lovers—never two at a time, as she indignantly explained 
to Sainte-Beuve. And she kept them, for the most part, 
by her pen and cooked for them and nursed them; for, like 











instinct to do a woman's. 


Yet she is only absurd when 





actually pursuing a lover—one letter is written in a gon- 
dola with De Musser in full flight—and only inflated 
when pumping political inspiration into Mazzint or Lamar. 
Ting. She is unfailingly kind to her tiresome relatives, and 
her literary friends—especially FLavsertT—found her an 
excellent critic. As for her descriptive writing, all of it, the 
Mallorca letters in particular, is full of charm and vitality. 





The picturesque curse alluded to by Admiral Sir Reamnatp 
Turreronthe first page of his Reminiscences (.Janno.ps 18/-), 
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to the effect that the sons of his house are killed in battle 


| 904 





and its daughters are not given in marriage, has assuredly 
not failed to operate in his case through any lack of oppor- | 
tunity. His recollections are told in a frank, blunt and | 
sailorlike style, to which the well-worn epithet of “ breezy 

might for once be fitly applied, and their opening chapters | 
give an excellent idea of the multifarious minor activities | 
which fell to the lot of the Senior Service in remote corners | 
of the oceans all through the nineteenth century. In| 
Admiral Turrer’s case these included punitive expeditions 


| against the murderers of Lieutenant Bower and his boat's | 


| Afriea, cruises in pursuit of dhows carrying slaves for the| 


East | 


j 
| 


crew in the Solomons, and of two German traders in 
clove industry in Zanzibar, and the salving of the sailing | 
vessel, Drumeltan, when she was badly aground near Naga 
saki. The outbreak of the Great War found Admiral) 
Tupper “on the beach,” busy with such matters as boy | 
scouts and Belgian refugees, and it was not until 1915 that 
his persistent pressure upon Whitehall for a billet resulted 

in his appointment to command a patrol on the west | 


| eoast of Scotland. Later he was transferred to the Tenth! 


Cruiser Squadron, which [~~ 


| did such admirable and = 


| unostentatious work in 


| long taken in the possi- 


| illustrated by some cap- | 


combating the activities | 
of the submarines 80 | 
long as its usefulness | 
lasted. This sphere he | 
found especially con- | 
genial in view of the | 
i 
| 
| 


(Ray 


keen interest he had 


bilities of the mercantile | 
fleet auxiliary, and he 
throws much new light 
upon the squadron's | 
activities. The book is | 


ital photographs, but it | 
vould be all the better | 
for an index 


There is nothing very 
new about the situa- 
tions, the characters or !__ ; 
even the title of Double Lives (Muxnay, 7/6). The question | 
posed by Mr. Susctarm Murray in his latest novel is briefly 
whether deception, even of the most loving variety, can 
ever be advisable. One comes, properly enough, to the| 
conclusion that it cannot. Helen Glaisher (the publisher | 
prefera Ellen in his synopsis of the story, but I abide by| 
the text) had to conceal the fact that she was running! 
a furniture shop and advising ladies on the decoration of | 
their houses instead of carrying on with the work of a 
humble typist. At least she thought she ought to conceal 
it, for her much-loved husband was lying ill at home with 
infantile paralysis and it looked odds against his ever 
being able to do much to support the family again. Also 
it must be confessed that he was a little touchy about his 
position; being himself obviously a failure he might not 
accept the situation quite calmly if he discovered that Helen 
was making a fine income, and furthermore that she was 
being financed by the generosity of a former lover. Here 
we scent all sorts of trouble brewing for the unfortunate 
fellow, when at last, chiefly owing to the advice and assist- 
ance of the Rev. Peter ‘rench, the Fighting Parson of 
Balham, he begins to sit up and take some notice of the 
surrounding world. I give Mr. Murray nearly full marks 
for the great final scene of his drama, wherein all his char- 


Unilside Painter (an passing, 
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o eminent R.A.). “ Hy, 
DIDN’T "EAR IT, THE "OOTER’S JUST GONE.” 


an, 
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acters are skilfully gathered together and everything is at 
last cleared up after trembling for an hour or so on the brink 
of absolute ruin. Perhaps to my mind Helen is a trifle too 
sweet to that husband of bers, but this is a book in which 
the women have the lion’s share of the good things. For 
which reason it should be a popular success. 


Miss Irene Forses- Mosse’s Don Juan's Daughiers (Tue 
Boptry Heap, 7/6), admirably translated from the German 
by Oaxtry WiLLIAMs, is a book that should not be missed 
by those who respond to the charm of a delightful style. 
Three complete, if short, novels are included in this volume, 
and in the third of them, “The Burden,” which contains 
real tragedy, we are also introduced to Jerr Biesendahl, 
for whom Vernon Lee in a preface justly claims that he 





is “a great addition to the world’s serio-comic figures.” | 


Deawn with the nicest conception of his strength and frail- 
ties Biesendahl is a wholly successful creation. 
Children ” the author finds a milieu perfectly in harmony 
with her gifts. Readers searching for exciting incident will 
not find it here; what can be found is an irresistible fra- 

or ae a ™ grance wh'ch pervades 
| an essentially sad story. 


novels I have been 
truly impressed by the 
ease with which Miss 
Forses-Mosse gets her 
effects, and in an age 
of bustle and confusion 


encouraging to find a 
capable. 


Aunts in Arcady 
(Minis anp Boow, 7/6) 
ig an amusing story, 
but it would have been 
infinitely more credible 


' if Miss Dororuy Lam- 


i awl 
MATE, 


sense of humour. Colin 


IN CASE YOU 





for the purpose of becoming acquainted with their aunt, are 


natural youngsters enough, and the Irish aunt, though a | 


“character,” is not overdrawn. But Mrs. Conyngham-Smuth, 
with her “Cleaner Pigsties’” campaign and her ‘“ Amal- 


|gamated Mothers’ Guilds,” is farcical; and a Mrs. Purcell, 


who was determined to capture Colin as a husband for her 
niece, would, as far as common-sense goes, have been soundly 
defeated by the ordinary village idiot. Nevertheless this is 
a gay story of the irresponsible type, and I can guarantee 


that it will provide innocent entertainment for three or four 
idle hours. 








Gems for the Interval. 
“THeaTRe Gossip 


‘Charles and Mary’ has been written around the life of Charles 
Lamb. ... It was not until he reached the age of forty-five that the 
immortal ‘ Essays of Eliza’ began to appear.” —Pri gramme. 


“You look wise. Pray correct that error” (Essays of Elia). 


In “ Dream | 


BERT had restrained her | 


“It is estimated on high authority that Australia’s total income | 


from wool this season will not exceed £49,000,000 as compared with 
£65,000,000 per yard in recent years.”— ‘Textile Paper. 

This makes the Cloth of Gold sound like a bargain basement 
remnant. 


But in all three of these | 


it is both soothing and | 


writer so calm and s0 | 


and Hilary Con ynghame | 
———— Smith, who visit lreland | 
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| when six fire-engines clattered into 


| 
| 


| 





| 


| that she would be content with a simple 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Fiames issuing from the roof of The 
Daily Express office the other morning, 


Shoe Lane, were found to be caused by 
a chimney on fire, and not, as was at 
first feared, by the fusing of one of 
Lord BEavesBRoor’s manifestcs. 


* 


A woman gossip-writer intimates 


burial. This should relieve the Abbey 
authorities of a good deal of anxiety 
as to the accommodation in Gossip- 
Writers’ Corner. 


The cinema is to be an important 
feature of the World Poultry Congress 





at the Crystal Palace, but it is not 


be persuaded to get rid of this danger- 
ous Instrument, ' 


* 


Complaint is made that motor-cars 
on the roads are not properly cleaned. 
Fastidious pedestrians shrink from their 
touch. . 

Eminent cricketers have been filmed 
in slow motion for the instruction of 
schoolboys. Our feeling is that acceler- 
ated action would set a better example. 


We read of London policemen who 
have reputations as classical scholars. 
They wiil of course be detailed forspecial 
duty in disputes connected with the 


dead languages. 
: * 





is "* 
The approximate value of the silver 





stated whether the 
films are to be silent or 
cluckies. x , 

At the projected Ox- 
ford Zoo the inmates 
will be shown as far as 
possible in their natural 
surroundings. Itis not 
proposed, therefore, to 
remove the dons from 
their present lairs. 

* 


Dean Ince believes 








| that in certain circum- 
| stances a section of the 
| clergy would hoist the 


| that would be better 


Jolly Roger. Still, even 


than hoisting the 
Gloomy Roger. 


An expert on Parlia- 
mentary procedure 
mentions the ery of 
“Bar! Bar!” with 





geons, from whom they receive com- 
missions, Parisians would be prudent 
to eat two apples a day. 

: © 


Innovations bave been introduced 


into the Rugby game as played in 
Italy, with the object of making it less 
rough, but it is not stated whether | 
the Fascist salute is to be allowed to 
be used as a hand-off. 


An American actress has claimed 


damages on the ground that, as the 
result of an operation intended to beau- 
tify her nose, she spoke as though she 
had a cold in the head. The defence, 
however, overlooked the argument that | 
this is no disqualification for the talkies. 


What struck Dr. C. W. Saterpsy in 








FOR THE SHIRE HORSE SHOW. 


Me, PUNCH SUGGESTS THAT THIS NOBLE TYPE SHOULD BE JUDGED ON 
CURVES RATHE 


R THAN POINTS. 


Chicago was the evidence 
of the beneficial effects 
of Pasteurised milk, 
| What strikes many a 
|less observant visitor 
| to Chicago is a bullet. 





| 


| Mr. Auistsr MacDon- 
ALD’s goatee, the feeling 


of the Paiwe Minister's 
famous comedian’s 
moustache, 
> 
* 
The new golf- bags, 


we note, have cane sup- 
ports in the interior. 


to sag at the knees, 














which Members draw attention to trans- 
gressions of the rule against standing 
within the House. It differs only 
slightly from the ery of “Baa! Baa!” 





which they utter when flocking into 
the Division Lobbies. 


|  Itis feared that the visit of the Naval 
| Conference delegates is not going to be 
| the success it was expected to be. So 
| far not one of them has said that our 
| policemen are simply wonderful. 
| Budapest hatters are reported to be 
| indignant at the levity of the smart set 
| whose latest craze is to go about bare- 
| headed. They regard it as unthinkable 
that any Hungarian should have no- 
| thing to take off to Lord RorHerMEre. 
* * 
| Intending thieves, it is pointed out, 
are making increasing use of the tele- 
phone. Yet many householders can’t 





in a sixpence is officially stated to be 
one penny. It is the alloy that makes 
the bang. 


A paragraphist denies that the “bob” 
was invented at the Slade School. So 
much for the belief that one of the first 
to adopt this style of wearing the hair 
was Mr. Auaustus Joun. 


Attention is drawn to a shortage of 
men who can sing right down in their 
boots, as Russian basses do. Russian 
foot-gear is indicated. 


Cries of * Vive Carnera!” at a glove- 
fight attended by numbers of Italians 
were described as sounding very odd in 
Memphis (Tennessee). They would ; 
Wops seldom break into French. 


In view of the allegation that many 





Paris doctors are in league with sur- 





| With reference to the | 
| report that Mr. CHaruEs | 
| Cuaptin had shaved off | 


is that it is to the credit | 


son that he refrained | 
from reprisals on the | 


They should be a boon to | 
golfers who are inclined | 


A writer remarks that there’s an | 


opening for a new daily paper. Does 
this mean that he knows of a Crossword- 
Puzzlemonger who's out of a job? 


Newspapers seem to be going in for 
longer and longer comic strips. 
of them give the impression of having 
been drawn by members of the Pan- 
technicon Group. 


It is pointed out that the modern | 


girl's slouch is out of place with low- 
backed dresses. Prominent vertebrie 
give a saw-like edge to the silhouette. 


“Those who aspire to skim swallow-like over 
the surface of the ice 


elementary figures.”—Daily Paper. 

Any Insurance Company will be pleased 
to furnish a table of the usual benefits 
and premiums. 
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Some | 


in a series of graceful 
curves must first be prepared to learn certain | 
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HOPELESS DIALOGUES. 


They, Are you going to the Ponderbys 
to-night ? 
f, What a question to ask when I 
am so happy! Why should I go to the 
, Ponderbys to-night? 
They. They have a party on. 
I. Party! No, I am not going toa 
party at the Ponderbys to-night. 
| They.. I wish you wouldn't talk like 
| that. 
I. Like what? ; 
They. Like a character in a very in- 
| tense drama or a back-chat comedian. 
I. Repetition is the soul of wit. La 
| RocnEerovcautp said that. 
They. Did he? 
IT. Yes—to Tatteyranp. Anyhow 
I’m not going to the Ponderbys’ party. 
They. F thought we might go for balf- 
an-hour or so; not any longer, so that 
they won't be annoyed and we shan’t be 
bo: 





| J, I thought the Ponderbys were our 
| friends, 

They. They are. 

I. Let us analyse this thing called 
| friendship for a while. It appears to 
me that one doesn’t like one’s friends ; 
one only goes to see them to find ont if 
they have become enemies or not since 
one saw them last. 

They. Aren’t you being a thought 
cynical ? 

I, Cynicism is the name that hypo- 
crites give to truth. I am quoting a 
remark made by VorTaire to ALEx- 
ANDER THE GREAT in the presence of 
Lord Rocnester. 

They. Then you won't go to the Pon- 
derbys’ party ? 

I, No. I am not a party man, I 
am forced to the conclusion that the 
dominating influence in every existing 
party is the love of compromise and 
the cult of expediency. Nobody wants 
to go to parties. They only go to them 
because they are afraid of stopping 
away. I am about to found an Anti- 
Party Crusade. In fact I have founded 
it. 1 have founded it ona rock. The 
response has been immediate and over- 
whelming. Day by day I receive from 
every part of the country letters which 
reveal how ardent are the hopes and 
how intense the enthusiasm which my 
crusade has inspired. Dukes and dust- 
men have joined. Subscriptions are 
| pouring in by the bucket-load. Perwan 
and EINsTein are coming in. 

They. Isn't that something else? 

I, No, I don’t think so. I am call- 
ing an Anti-Party Conference. It will 
sit for ever and ever. The world has 
groaned too long under the burden 
of competitive entertainments inspired 
by the demons of jealousy and pride. 
| It’s just like golf. {don't mind playing 











golf with Ponderby. In fact I played 
with him to-day. But long ago we 
had a disarmament conference in the 
clubhouse. The whole thing had be- 
come ludicrous for many a long week. 
Each of us was carrying a complete set 
of steel-shafted clubs besides our ordin- 
ary ones, a coloured umbrella, an india- 
rubber tee with a red tassel, a leather 
wallet containing wooden artificial tees, 
a vanity-bag containing a toilet appa- 
ratus to clean the face of the ball, and 
half-a-dozen other encumbrances. 

Then Ponderby bought a kind of ad- 
hesive cup to be atiached to the end of 
his putter to suck the ball out of the hole 
when it got there, which was very sel- 
dom with the weather we ’re having just 
now. We always carry our own clubs 
and I said the time had come to call a 
truce to this excessive rivalry, alike in 
the interests of peace and of economy. 
He agreed to give up his ice-breaking 
baffy if I would forgo one club in the 
heavy niblick class which I use for 
submarine work in the bunkers. We 
agreed also to carry not more than two 
clubs each in the driver category, and 
only one pair of overshoes. It was 
between that and going out with a 
perambulator, which in any case would 
have had to have caterpillar wheels in 
order to negotiate the mud in the 
valleys and snow on the hills. 

They. 1 don't see what all this has 
got to do with Mrs. Ponderby’s party. 

I. Theprincipleisthesame. Ponderby 
and | carried our tremendous burden of 
armaments from a mixture of vanity 
and fear. Mrs. Ponderby gives her party 
from exactly similar motives. Economy 
is the crying necessity of the age. And 
that is why I and my colleague of the 
Anti-Party Crusade believe that in my 
policy and in my policy alone can be 
found not only an immediate and effec- 
tive remedy for our present social dis- 
orders but a sure pathway to perman- 
ent prosperity for London and every 
part of the outer suburbs. Did I tell 
you that a Hackney schoolboy had sent 
fivepence to the Anti-Party Crusade? 

They. I don't agree with you at all. 
There is mixed with Mrs. Ponderby’s 
motives a great deal of friendliness and 
goodwill, and with your own a great 
deal of laziness. 

I. I am not lazy. Laziness is the 
taunt that futility flings at philosophy. 
I've forgotten who said that. Probably 
the Duke of WeLuineton when he was 
called half-an-hour too early for the 
Battle of Waterloo. Or else it comes 
in a LonsDALE p'ay. Personally I love 
going to parties, but I am revolted by 
the hollow mockery of it all. 

They. What you really mean is that 


you want to sit by the fire and smuke 
till you go to sleep. 





I, As a matter of fact I was goin 
to translate The Testament of Beauty 
into Italian and dedicate it to Signor 
Mussouini. What I want to know ig 
why you are so keen on going to the 
Ponderbys, 

They. I have a new dress. 

I, That proves all my arguments, I 
have forgotten what they were, but it 
does. At any rate it shows that you 
don’t really care about pleasing Mrs, 
Ponderby at all. You only want to 
show her your new dress. 

They. She will have a new dress 
much better than mine. 

I, Then let’s not go and see if, 
That’s exactly what the Anti-Party 
Crusade is founded for, It finds room 
within its tabernacle for a multitude of 
men and women of every caste, colour 
and creed who don't want to look at 
each other’s new dresses, but would 
rather stay at home and improve their 
intellects. 

They. Don’t be idiotic. 
crusade in a tabernacle. 

I. Without entering for a moment 
into a full discussion of Semitic theo- 
logy or medigval Christendom. 

They. Are you coming to the Pon- 
derbys’ party ? 

I, As a matter of fact Ponderby 
asked me that this afternoon. 

They. And what did you say ? 

I. I said I would come if you did,. 
but that you hadn’t been very well 
lately and might not be able to ccme. 

They. That was a lie. 

I. Iknow; but I was two holes down 
at the time. If you really feel better 
I suppose I shall have to come. But 
not for more than half-an-bour or so. 

They. Or so-ish. 

I. By the way, Ponderby seemed to 
think his party was next week. 

They (examining their cards). So it 
is. How utterly tiresome you are! 

I. But how intelligent, how noble 
and how true! Evoe. 


You’ can’t 








Decorative Glimpses of the Obvious. 

“Half a mile of the corridors of King’s 
College Hospital are being painted, thus pro- 
viding work for painters.”—Daily Paper. 


“There are isolated scenes of quite unfor- 
gettable power, notably one in which the 
Elector gives Madelon one hour in which to 
decide whether to save her family or Jose her 
humour.”—Book Review in Daily Paper. 


Mr. Punch hopes that he will never be 
faced with these terrible alternatives. 





“I was surprised not to find the world of art 
better represented in view of the fact that the 
bride’s father, Sir Edwin Lutyens, is one of our 
most eminent sculptors.” 

Gossiper in Daily Paper. 


It was he, of course, who put the eye- 





brows on to Grosvenor House. 
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| after my first American Scotch. 








UNDERWEAR ?” 








BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. | 
VIII.—Tue Parry. 

Percival and I have been to a drinking- | 
party. At least not a real American 
drinking-party, just a little esthetic 
affair in honour of some genuine liquor 
presented to an American friend of mine 
by an uncle with an enduring cellar. 

My friend drew me aside one morning 
in the lounge of my hotel and murmured 
mysteriously, “It's my birthday, and 
I’ve got two bottles of genuine old 
peach brandy. Will you and your cousin 
Percival come around to-night and help 
drink it?” 

Yes, he was a friend of mine: indeed 
he was more like a relation after that. 
I shook his hand. 

“O.K. What time?” I said in my| 
best speak-easy whisper, which I do| 
rather well, for the skin has never 
properly grown again on my epiglottis 





* Nine,” he muttered. “ Be on time: 
there's a bunch coming.” He nodded | 
furtively and made for the door. 

“Oneminute,” I croaked, and beckoned | 
him back with great secrecy. ‘Percival’s 
not my cousin,” I breathed almost illeg- | 
ibly. “No relation at all. Does it 
matter?” 





He said “ You big stiff!” in a very 
loud voice and went. 

1 passed the glad news on to Percival 
“And,” I concluded, “it’s the real 
goods. It comes from his uncle, who got 
it years ago in Paris from the Club des 
Cent and has had it ever since. It’s not 
even made in France now. Over the 
legitimate strength even there.” 

Golly! do I wear a white waistcoat 
then?” asked Percival. 

“No, you fool. What you've got to 
do is to remember not to make any 
break like asking for Seltzer with it, or 
whether he got it straight off the boat. 
And for God’s sake remember the Old 
Country and don’t let these Americans 
go pulling your leg.” 

“ Anything else, teacher ? ” 

“Yes. If they get a bit Nordic later 
on in the evening just pretend not to 
notice it. Don’t start saying that Leif 
Eriesson was an ancestor of yours too.” 

Percival sighed. “I can see I'm 
going to have a swell evening,” he said. 

We were right there at nine, 


Due 
solemnity marked the occasion. 


The 


i two bottles of the Old and Unprocur- 


able stood in the centre of the table, 
with a box of cigars and antique liqueur- 
glasses, and the cocktail-sbaker had 
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Lady (trying on costume for fancy-dress ball and determined to play the part thoroughly). “AND HAVE YOU ANY TUDOR 


been — in black and hidden in a 
corner. The only jarring note, it seemed 
to me, was the number of persons pre- 
sent. The bunch consisted of at least 
seven all told, and there were only two 
bottles. However, four of the boys 
had been obviously hitting up our host's 
birthday already, so I hoped their wits 
were by now a little dull and they 
wouldn’t notice if I sneaked in one or 
two ahead of schedule. 

As the representative of an officially 
moister nation the honour of opening 
the first bottle was delegated to me. I 
was thus able to dispel an unworthy 
doubt by assuring myself that it was 
genuinely old. In fact, I'm not sure 
L didn’t find something like a fossil 
trilobite in the sealing-wax round the 
cork, 

Our glasses were filled with an almost 
colourless liquid. It smelt pungently, 
but not exactly of peach; maybe it was 
a very old peach. We wished our host 
many happy returns and many gener- 
ous uncles and many more bottles, and 
drank. ... 

[ don’t know what that peach brandy 
had been, but it certainly wasn't any 
longer. 1 have drunk the stuff the bell- 
hop sells you when you are just over 
from England and don’t know any 
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better; I have drunk drug-store gin 
made up by an absent-minded druggist, 
and I have drunk something out of a 
small keg which subsequently, when 
my host peered into the bung-hole with 
a lighted match to see if there were any 
more left, exploded and burnt his eye- 
brows off. But never yet have I had 
anything to equal that liqueur. It 
shrivelled one’s teeth in their gums; it 
tasted like a flame gone bad. 

Out of the seven of us five simultan- 
eously grabbed a cigar and the apart- 
ment flickered eerily to the flashing of 
five lighters. The only two who didn’t 
thus snatch at the sole life-saver handy 
—and I'll tell you we'd even have 
reached for a sweet instead if there’d 
been any—were Percival and our host. 
Percival was apparently savouring the 
ghastly fluid with a beatific expression, 
and our host was still returning thanks 
for our good wishes and hadn’t yet 
drunk. 

He made quite a nice little speech, 
while we were gratefully drawing smoke 
into every crevice of our souls and 
wondering whether we oughtn’t to warn 
him. 

At last he drank. A sort of spasm 
passed across his face and [I silently 
handed him overacigar. He too lit it in 
something under a second. Then we 
could see him figuring it out to himself. 
First he looked like apologising, and 
then he evidently realised that you 
couldn’t serve stuff like that and get 
away with it by a casual apology; and 
finally he seemed to give a gulp and 





decide that, as none of us had said 
anything, it must be all right, and 
| maybe he’d got out of touch with good 
| liqueurs, 

| “Great stuff!” he gasped. 

“T’ll say so,” replied another, brush- 
ing away a tear of sheer pleasure. ‘‘The 
| way I see it you can’t get stuff like this 
| nowadays. Not even here—I mean 
| not even in France.” 

; “Wonderful!” breathed Percival 
| nobly, and actually fondled his glass. 

| ‘That wasn’t avery wild party. One 
, craven spirit remembered a date and 
went without his heel-taps. The rest 
of us struggled on, thanking Heaven 
the cigars were strong ones. 

And then that poor sap Percival said 
| “Yes,” when asked tentatively to have 

another. I felt deeply for our host, 
who had to have one too. But when 
Percival raised him to three the man 
threw down his hand and said he 
guessed it was so good his uncle 
wouldn’t have liked him to drink it all 
right off the handle. 


3 % * * 
“Percival,” I said sternly when I 
later got him alone in Tenth Street, 








“how in hell did you get down three 
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Small Boy (having his first close-up of a bald man). “I S\¥, WHAT A LONG FACE 


you’vE Got! IT SEEMS TO Gu ON AND 


on.” 








glasses of that stuff? It tasted just 
like gasolene to me” 

He stopped and looked at me in sur- 
prise. ‘“ asted like gasolene! Why, I 
thought it was gasolene. But I remem- 
bered the Old Country as you said and 
wasn't going to have any smart Ameri- 
cans pulling my leg!” 








THE HARMONIOUS BURGLAR. 
(Lately two men sang outside a house which 

they afterwards burgled.] 

To soothe the watchdog and bemuse 
the maid 

Sang they some soporific serenade ? 

Did they imagine they possessed the 
knack 

Of lulling cribs that they proposed to 
crack? 


No doubt they saw how useless it 









would be 

To sing, unless they chose the proper 
key ; 

And now in jail they curse unlucky 
stars 

That they no more may practise open- 
ing bars. W. K. H. 








A Fresh Defence for the G.P.O. ? 


3urnley half-back, has been re-engaged as 
manager of Northampton Town F.0,” 
South Country Paper. 
‘Of course ‘ Romola,’ by George Meredith, 
has had a special popularity just lately.” 
Bristol Paper. 
Though personally we have always pre- 





ferred his Egoist on the Floss. 


“The Post Office Commercial Accounts show | 
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THE FLATTISH FLEET. 
(From our Naval Correspondent.) 
Tue addition of Flatvia to the Powers 
| represented at the Naval Conference 
| has again attracted public attention to 
| the existence of that body. It is prob- 
| able that during the last few months 
| many readers have lost track of the 
| Conference; but it is still about some- 
where, and the delegates may be seen 
'any night in the West End sinking 
| each other's fleets in seas of old brandy. 
| It may be well therefore to review the 





The Greeks, delighted to find that 
their countryman was playing so large 
a part in the Conference, decided to go 
one better, and they have divided their 
Fleet into “ predicaments.” They there- 
fore speak of “gross aggregational 
tonnage” and “ predicamentary ton- 
nage”; and there are a good many 
delegates who simply cannot say this at 
night. 

For some time, therefore, Anglo- 
American prestige was low; but a few 
months ago the British delegation 





scored a sensational come-back with 


all, with a cylindrical ton-aggregate of 
one-and-a-half tons, divided into five 
predicaments or chapters. These vessels 
operate on the small inland lake in the 
heart of Flatvia and are used to frighten 
the boys from the orchards. The punts 
are armed with very. powerful squirts; 
and the canoes carry two water-pistols 
and one pea-shooter of a somewhat 
obsolete design. 

Now until the presen: Conference 
assembled Fiatvia was well content with 
her little Fleet and paid without a mur- 
mur for the annual varnishing. The 





progress made to date. 
| A gratifying number of 
| new words and expressions 
| have been invented. Only 
this morning the writer of a 
letter to The Times assures 
| us that “the issues have 
| crystallised.” Issues of 
| course have done strange 
| things before at Conferences, 
| but if is claimed that the 

crystallised issue is an en- 
_ tirely new conception. 

It was decided at an early 
stage that the expression 
“total tonnage ™ (to indicate 
thetotal tonnage of a nation) 
was too easy, and “ gross” 

| was toocommon ; and there- 
fore the charming word 
“global” was introduced. 
Even this has not satisfied 
everybody; I see in The 
Times to-day a reference to 
the “global tonnage total” 
| of a Power, which is a neat 
and novel way of expressing 
the difficult idea of allness. 
The Czecho-Slovakian dele- 
| gation, who have been giving 
| a good deal of trouble, insist 
on speaking of “ globose ton- 
nage” ; and there were high 











people are especially attached 
to the pram dinghy, which 
was laid down by King 
Lkow the day he commit- 
ted suicide. All the talk 
about tons, however, has 
brought home to the patri- 
otic Flatts that they have 
far fewer ton-units than 
other nations. They have 
observed that those nations 
which have the poorest rep- 
utation for seamanship de- 
mand the largest fleets, on 
the ground, no doubt, that 
they are exceptionally liable 
to marine losses through 
faulty navigation; and, by 
parity of reasoning, say the 
Flatts, the Flattish Fleet 
should be the largest of all, 
for they have only four men 
who can row slightly and 
only one who knows how to 
start the engines of the 
motor-punts. 

‘ Further,” said the chief 
of the Flattish delegation 
in an interview to-day, 
“there is the question of col- 
lateral security. There is, as 
you know, a strong move- 


| a “or sigh ar ‘= ment at Itch to turn the 
| words yesterday, it is rum- <— ' ; ; Polish Corridor into a canal 
| oured, at the Seventh Sub- Visitor (at Sound-Picture Studio). “AND WHAT’S THAT LITTLE sh Corrido e! . 


Committee on Verbiage, 
when the Finnish Admiral 
maintained that ‘spherical 











MAN DOING OVER THERE IN THE CORNER WITH THE POP-GUN?” 
Director. “ Au! HE'S A VERY IMPORTANT GUY: HE’S THE NOISE 
IN THE BIG CHAMPAGNE ORGY.” 


and in that event little 
Flatvia would be open to 
direct attack from the Baltic. 








| tonnage’ was a conception distinct both 
from “ global” and “ globose.” 

Again, it was agreed unanimously that 
| to divide ships of war into common 
“classes” might breed a suspicion 
among the common people that they 
were not getting their money’s-worth. 
The Prime Minister therefore travelled 
| to America and arranged with President 
Hoover that the Fleets should be 
divided into “categories.” Unfortun- 
ately the Greek delegation have looked 
up “category” in the dictionary, and 
they found the following :— : 

“ Category—an order, a class, a 
list; one of the ten predicaments or 
classes of Aristotle. . . .” 








the daring proposal that single ships 
should no longer be described as 
“ships " but as “integral fleet units.” 
[t will be remembered that Anglo- 
American stock soared at once, and the 
Swedish Minister for Light Opera, 
M. Jurg, went home. 

It is now the turn of the Flattish 
delegation to bring a breath of fresh 
air into the proceedings. First, it may 
be well to categorise the strength of 
Fiatvia’s Navy in term of integral fleet 
units. The Flattish Fleet consists of 
one exceedingly large pram dinghy, three 





bum-boats, two sailing dinghies, six | 
modern canoes and two armoured motor- | of 
punts—fourteen integral fleet units in| b 





__—! Even if the Corridor is not 
converted into a waterway there is 
nothing to prevent a hostile Power from 
descending on our lake with a fleet of 
flying-boats.” 

“What, then,” I said, “are Flatvia's 
globular needs?” 

“You mean ‘elliptical’? ” the diplo- 
mat replied. ‘It is Flatvia’s view that 
the globular conception of tonnage is 
outworn. In Flatvia the nautical ton 
has the character of an ellipse or rhom- 
boid. From our snowy steppes we 
bring a new nomenclature. That is our 
contribution. 

“First, then, take the predicament 
bum-boats. Malta has 459 bum- 
oats, ccnvertib!e at short notice into 
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flying bum-boats and making an aggre- 
gate bummage of 6,000 per saitum. 
Flatvia claims a vertical bummage in 
the ratio of 70-71-70 as between Hono- 
| lulu and Malta. In the alternative we 
| are prepared to reduce our categorical 
| figures for bummage in return for a 
| guarantee from the Poles that in the 
| event of an invasion they will all wear 
| boxing-gloves. 
| Weare ready toimmobilise the pram- 
| dinghy, provided we may build six new 
| torpedo-punts suitable for defenceagainst 
| flying bum-boats or submersible balloons. 
In addition Flatvia herself must have 
a balloon. At present we are hemmed 
in, and the population has no way of 
escape except by the Polish Corridor, 
| which in the event of hostilities would 
| beclosed at lighting-up time. People here 
donot seem to understand theaspiration- 
dimensions of the Flatts. We want the 
| Corridor. While the Corridor is in other 
| hands we have no security that it will 
/not be turned into a canal or roller- 
skating-rink, thus facilitating the swift 
'and stealthy approach of an enemy. 
| We support the proposal for fitting/ 


| safety-buttons on the end of bayonets. 


| We should prefer to see the abolition of 
| the bomb, but, failing that, the bomb 
must be humanised. Flatvia has only 
one bomb, or, in other words, the digital 
bombage index of Flatvia is 1.” 

“Do you accept the horizontal cal- 
culation of gunnage?” 

“Yes and no,” was the reply. 

“ By muzzle-schedules,” I said, “or 
per capita gun-cycles?” 

“By keel-months,” he said, ‘ unless 
Japan will scrap the Geisha. Flatvia 
has no guns. We cannot fire guns, 
but we must have guns. We must 
have armoured schedules. We must 
have categorical tons. We must have 
crystallised issues. We must have iced 
categories. Parity is the goal, and shall 
Flatvia fall behind? Ach, no!” 
Unless, therefore, the Finns can be 
induced to scale down their gun-for-ton 
formula to a figure adjustable to the 
Flattish graph of predicament-require- 
ments, America will build a Rodney, 
Japan will lay down a Marie Antoinette, 
Great Britain will build a Saratoga, 
Italy will fire a gun, France will hold 
a Battle of Flowers, and as for Mexico 
it is difficult to see quite what will 
happen. A. P. H. 


The Esthetics of Capital Punishment. 


“585 Unknown—‘ ANN BoLeyNn’ beautifully 
executed.”—Sale Cataloque. 











“.... the honeymoon will be spent in a feudal 


castle at Cetatea-de-Balta Jud Taruava Mica, 
which is, as you know, in Transylvania.” 
Gossiper in Daily Paper. 


Ignorantly we have always imagined it 





to be in the Isle of Wight. 
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THE CROWNING SACRIFICE. 
HERVIC YOUTH GIVES HIS FAVOURITE HAIR-OIL TO CALM THE TROUBLED WATERS. 








A CURE FOR NIGHTMARE. 
fA psychologist declares that the last thing 
on which the eye rests before we go to slee p 
dictates the nature of our dreams. |} 
I wapy’t been treading a criminal 
course, 
[ hadn't been out on the spree; 
No vinous excitement nor biting re- 
morse 
Had taken possession of me; 

But when to repose (at 10.30) I turned, 
Of all Nature’s blessings the cream, 
The slumber my virtue had thoroughly 

earned 
Was marred by a horrible dream. 


Determined to know how the nightmare | 


began 
That filled all the darkness with 
dread, 
I felt it was only the obvious plan 
To see what Psychology said ; 





Its manifold truths I decided to prove | 
And, using the aid of its laws, 

Discover a guaranteed way to remove 
My trouble’s immediate cause, 


Perpending the text at the head of this 
rhyme, 
I saw straightaway where it led, 
Remembering how | had looked at the | 
time 
Last thing ere I got into bed; 
So, deeming no price too excessive to 
pay 
For freedom irom further attacks, 
Without hesitation or cautious delay 
I broke up my watch (with an axe). 





“To Mr. and Mrs. - (ni 
Vocalist), a son.” 
They will be fortunate if he doesn’t show | 
early signs of inheriting bis mother’s | 
gifts. 


¢-——, Boprano 
-West-Country Payer. 
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| PARROTS SOMETIMES SPEAK. 


In the comedy, Canaries Sometimes 
| Sing, the author causes one of the 
| characters to revert to the old-fashioned 
soliloquy and to address for some con- 
| siderable time his remarks to a canary. 
| But why limit ourselves to one paltry 

canary? Ifa single bird is helpful to 
the mechanics of a play, must not two 
or three be more so? And would it 
not be an even better play if the birds 
could be trained to respond? And why 
limit this idea to the feathered world ? 
Here, then, is a rough idea of the way 
our, so to speak, dumb friends might 
be utilised in the theatre :— 


ANIMAL PASSIONS. 


Act I.—The Study in the London House 
of Sir Jasper Rodwell, M.P. There 
is a fireplace R., a door C.B., @ canary 
in @ cage &. and a parrot eating a 
peccan-nut in a large cage R.U.E. A 
dog and a Siamese cat are asleep in 
the only two chairs. Sir Jasper there- 

| fore stands. 

| Canary (concluding ablutions). Ah, 

chee-chee-chee-chee-chee ! 

Sir John. Was the bath-water cold, 
old chap? It seems only yesterday 
that the missus used to warm it for 
you, but now. . Finished your cut- 
| tlefish ? I'll get Finnis to bring you 
| another. 

Canary. Trill—li11L11111! 

Enter Finnis, the butler. 
Finnis. Did the bird sing for me, 
| Sir? 

Sir J. Yes. 
| ladyship in ? 
Finnis. H'’m. No, Sir Jasper. She 
| has gone hout in the car with Mr. 
| Buxton. 
[The cat spits angrily then resumes 

his slumbers. 

Sir J. (hastily). Ab, yes. I remember. 
| (Evit Finnis.) That even my cat should 
comment upon my wife’s friends! .. . 
They say I have everything I want—a 
fair share of money, health, looks —— 

Parrot (ejecting his nut on to the 
| carpet). Cocky ! 

Sir J. Perhaps you are right, Polly. 

The temptation to mental strutting 
| must be overcome. Polly, what would 
you do if, having stood successfully for 
| Parliament, you found your wife totally 

_ out of sympathy with you and your 

| ambitions ? 

Parrot (promptly). Scratch a poll! 

Sir J. You refer, I take it, to my 
application for the Chiltern Hundreds? 
| Well, it may come to that. 

Canary. Trill—lLIL! 

[ Telephone-bell rings, 

Sir J. Confound the thing! Some 
bore, no doubt. Truly my line is cast 
in unpleasant p!aces. 











One cuttlefish. Is her 
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Canary. Cheep, cheep! 
Sir J. It was, a little. ; 
[As he is about to lift the recewver 
the door opens and Lady Rodwell 
enters. 

Lady R. I'm back, Jasper. 

Sir J. (wearily). Did your endurance 
give in or the cocktails give out? _ 

Lady R. What would you say if I 
told you I was pleased to see you? 

Sir J. (placidly). That your inven- 
tions are usually more artistic. 

Lady R. Then at least I'll be hung 
for a sheep and tell you that I have 
just decided to go away with Stephen 
Buxton. 

The Dog (ear cocked). Grr-rrrrr ! 

Lady R. (shrilly). You trained Binks 
to do that. You give me no affection 
and then set my own dog against me. 

Sir J. Please try not to be a fool, 
Marcia; and, if you really think that, 
may I suggest that you purchase a 
tame anaconda and teach it to hiss at 
my epigrams ? 

Lady R. (hysterical). You've set 
them all against me! Even Polly won't 
talk now when I come into the room. 
She used to love me; she used to say, 
“Polly loves Marcia; ” but now she's 
dumb. I’m going with Stephen, I tell 
you. By to-night’s boat-train ! 

Sir J. Ab, yes. Southampton-Havre. 
It leaves Waterloo at 9 p.m. 

Re-enter Finnis. 
Finnis. Dinner is served, my lady. 
Exit Finnis. 

Sir J.(whimsically). Well, what about 
it ? Dinner is served—my lady. 

Marcia (biting her lip). I don’t under- 
stand you. You—you take it so coolly. 

Sir J. Would it contribute to your 
happiness to see me grit my teeth? (He 
offers her his arm, which she does not 
take.) It is the last time I shall ask 
a favour of you, and I suggest that you 
should give me time to compose a plaus- 
ible story which will temporarily save 
my face in the servants’-hall. (Dazed, 
she takes his arm. The curtain begins 
very slowly to descend.) Thank you. 
You are about to make, for a clever 
woman, a curiously stupid mistake; 
but for your sake I regret having to 
postpone its perpetration for what must 
appear to you to be a somewhat trivial 
and domestic whim, 

Marcia (bitterly). I may decide to 
stay after all. I believe you'd hate that 
more. 

Sir J. Not so loud. We will have 
Buxton to dinner to-morrow, and then 
over coffee you can pick out a more 
convenient train. I trust our soup will 
not be quite cold. 


Currarn. 


Act 11.—The same. The following even- 





ing. Finnis is drawing the curtains 





and gossiping with Suzanne, Lady 

Rodwell’s maid. 

Finnis. If you ask me, Susan, the 
‘ole trouble commenced when ’er lady- 
ship bought the parrot. "E's took to 
Sir Jasper something chronic, and, 
what's more, ’e picks up everything 'e 
‘ears. Repeats bits and pieces days after 
—most alarming. Other times ‘e'll go 
as dumb as a fish. Practisin’, that’s 
what ’e’s doing, the old devil! 

Canary. Li-ti-ti-hi—H1-H1-H1! 

Finnis. Eh, what ? 

Suzanne (warningly). P'st! 

[She pushes Finnis out of the room, 
Enter Lady Rodwell and Stephen 
Buxton. 

Lady R. Have a cocktail. You look 
rather glum. 

Buxton. Never that with you, Marcia. 

Lady R. Kiss me. (He obeys.) Oh, 
Stephen, isn’t. it too ridiculous to think 
that we should have been in Italy by 
now if dinner hadn’t been announced | 
and my husband hadn't been afraid of | 
the servants ? 

Buxton (conscientiously). Not in Italy. | 
Only about at Basle. What a lot of | 
creatures you keep here! Nice parrot, | 
that. Grey African. They ’re the best | 
talkers. 

Lady R. Talk? He’s dumb. I hate | 
him! Now listen. To-night we will be | 
very correct and drone to Jasper about 
the country going to the dogs. If you | 
can’t remember who the Prime Minister 
is, call him ‘that fellow.” And don’t 
forget that you are taking me to the | 
theatre—we must agree what play | 
we're not going to see, and then, dar- 
ling, we pick up my luggage at Waterloo | 
and heigh-ho for freedom and love! (7'he 
dog yawns noisily.) And now I'm going 
to get ready. 

[Exit Lady Rodwell. Buxton paces 
restlessly alout the room, frown- 
ing. 

Buxton (addressing canary). Damn! 
oh, hot damn! To get let.in for this! The 
tenacity of women! Marcia’s a charm- 
ing creature, but not for a permanence ; 
and here I am, pledged to the eternal 
twilight of cheap lodgings and the 
furtive society of seedy adventurers. 
I can imagine the gossip at the club: 
‘Heard about Buxton? He’s done for, 
poor chap. Ran away with Lady Rod- 
well and had to marry her. Love her? 
Lord, no! Just a flirtation that she took 
too seriously.” It’sinsanity! It’ll never 
work. Ob, Stephen, my lad, you've been 
every sort of a fool there is, and you 
haven't even had a run for your money! 
(The dinner-gong booms.) I can’t face 
it! Better be a cad for five minutes 
than a fool for a lifetime. 

[He goes out hurriedly and the front- 
door is heard to close as Sir Jasper 

and Lady Rodwell re-enter. 
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Sir J. Buxton is late. 
Lady R. (confounded). I~he-—— 
Parrot. Marcia’s a charming creature, 

but not for a permanence. 

arte R. (screaming). Stop him! Stop 

im! 

Parrot, Just a flirtation that she 
took too seriously. Ha! ha! ha! 

Lady R. (frenzied). I shall go mad! 
Stop him!! 

Sir J. (quietly reaching for the baize 
cover of the cage). If you wish it, Marcia. 
But may I advise you to let the crea- 
ture say his say ? 

Lady R. (dully). Very well. 

Parrot (dancing). Furtive society of 
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seedy adventurers. Ran away with 
Lady Rodwell and had to marry her. 
Love her? Lord no, Lord no, Lord no! 
Oh, Stephen! And you haven’t even had 
a run for your money! 

Sir J, Thanks, Polly. 
dering about that. 

Lady R. (faintly). What are you 
going to do? 

Sir J. (putting his arm round her). I 
think we will offer Polly a peccan. 
There—give it him, dear. 

Lady R. Oh, Jasper! 

Parrot (mellifluously). Polly loves 
Marcia ! 


I was won- 


CourTAIN, 


RsacHet. 





Solution of the Jumbo Jam. 
“ELerHant Traryic PLAN. 
L.C.C. ENDORSES ARRANGEMENTS THAT WILL 
cost £2,000,000.”"—Daily Paper. 
But we shall take our knitting with us 
in the howdah just as usual. 


“Parrot Disease FEARS. 
2.5.P.C.A. WILL ARRANGE PAINLESS END 
FOR OWNERS oF Brrps.” 

Daily Paper. 
What about an R.S.P.C.O.B, ? 





“ 
cats upon their knees to-day than women.” 
Daily Paper. 

Our Amazons are getting so heavy. 


. . you will find more men fondling 
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TAXIDERMY. 

Edward is the nicest fiancé I have 
ever had, but I do not appreciate bis 
latest gesture, since going Hast, of 
saying it with savage peltry. Mail by 
mail, leopard, tiger, snake or lizard 
have come to tell me in so many 
stripes and spots of Edward's con- 
stancy. Matters were brought to a 
climax with last week’s cheetah. It 
was a case for instant action, as my 
Nimrod himself must have suspected, 
for his accompanying letter bade me 
“ take the skins at once to old Craik, 
the taxidermist, as they have been done 
rather rudely.” He was right. They 
could not have been rader, and 
my family was loud in its pro- 
testations until I bundled the 
skins into my two-seater and 
set out for Mr. Craik’s place 
of business, which lies in the 
Most Respectable Street in the 
World, a street where mutton- 
chopped, frock-coated mercers 
wait upon commands for night- 
caps and mantuas, and from 
behind bottle panes dignified 
skull-capped gentlemen recom- 
mend rappee. I had often 
passed Mr. Craik’s shop—a dark 
little place down a few railed 
steps from the pavement—and 
had beheld a dusty-jawed lion 
roaring silently in scanty grey 
grass, but such an air of faded 
stillness lay about the place 
that I had come to imagine 
it was a bit of old scenery, and 
was quite surprised to find the 
shop door open to my touch 
and the duil clink of a bell 
announce my entrance. As if 
set in motion by the same 
mechanism as the tired tocsin, 
a dry little gentleman stepped 
forward from a background of 
peltry, savage and domestic. 

“How good!” 1 murmured appreci- | 
atively. | 

Mr. Craik gave the impression of | 
being perfectly cured, so saltpetred as to | 
stand a chance of immortality. He must 
have been a very old man, for I have 
heard that he stuffed an albatross for 
my grandfather; but nowhere did he 
show any sign of “ going.” 

I mentioned my ancestor by way of 
reference. Mr. Craik recalled the alba- 
tross with the clarity of yesterday ; he 
had had a little trouble with the beak 
He trusted all was well with the 
Admiral, a pious hope shared by the 
family for a quarter of a century. I then 
led up to my crying need in the car out- 
side and asked that my cheetah’s rude- 
ness might be corrected. 

Mr. Craik seemed almost enthusiastic 














about the task, and he le/t me for a 
moment while he fetched Edward's 
token of high regard. 

Looking idly round, my eyes fell on 
a large glass case, from which a hand- 
some collie gazed back at me with that 
intense air of life that only the stuffed 
can convey. 

Mr. Craik re-entered. His grave eyes 
must have noted my interest in the 
case before me. 


“That’s Rover,” he explained in 


answer to my unspoken question. 
There was no warmth in the intro- 
duction, 
“Tell me about him,” I said. 
beautifully— 


“He's 
“ Stuffed” seemed 





* ROVER WAS ALI 


ATTENTION,” 


crude; I was not sure of “ taxidermed,” 
so | risked “reassembled.” 

* As in life,” Mr. Craik acknowledged 
with a slight jerk, adding with surpris- 
ing bitterness—* one of the firm’s few 
blunders.” 

Hoping that Reel One, featuring 
Rover, might possibly be released in 
return for a little sympathy, I registered 
my best effort, to which my dry little 
friend responded in this wise, his hand 
stroking a pendant bear-skin the while :— 

“It was a wet Monday before this 
last war and we were just closing the 
shutters when a cab drove up and a 
stout lady came out crying. ‘Lhe cab- 
man helped her down the steps as well 


as he could, for he was carrying this 
fellow.” 


He indicated Rover, w ho, through the 
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glass, was all attention. One felt that 
at any inaccuracy in the narrative there 
would be a smothered bark. 

“‘ He had been run over, and the lady, 
sobbing as if her heart would break, 
told me that she wanted Rover ‘ made 
himself again.’ She would call back for 
him in a week, she said. 

* Well, I did my best for her. That 
bit of Highland scenery made a nice 
background, I thought.” 

For the first time I noticed the land- 
scape with its range of mountain peaks, 
over-topped by Rover's tail. I nodded 
my admiration, 

“How pleased his mistress must 
have been! ”’ 

Abruptly Mr. Craik ceased 
stroking the bear. 

‘‘Madam, she never came 
back.” 

I was shocked, and showed 
it. 

“T did not even have her 
name,” he continued, “so I 
was left with Rover on my 
hands—a bad debt. Since then 
I have made it a rule not 
to undertake anything in the 
nature of embalming,” and he 
gave the case a resentful look 
which the collie returned with 
amiable brightness. It was an 
unenviable position for both 
the quick and the stuffed. 
Reminiscent gloom had fallen 
upon Mr. Craik. One felt that 
parting on this note was im- 
possible. 

An 1dea occurred to me 

“T wonder,” I ventured, 
“if your fellow-craftsmen in 
ancient Egypt ever had the 
same trouble.” 

Mr. Craik looked puzzled. 

“Customers forgetting to 
call for Uncle Rameses or 
Aunt Fatima,” I explained; 
but the moment | had spoken 
[ saw I had made a serious mistake. A 
strange contortion passed over his face, 
a spasm shook his parchment frame. 
In a flash I realised Mr. Craik was 
going to laugh. 

Dismayed by my thoughtlessness in 
thus restarting a long-disused process, 
I nodded a hasty ‘‘Good-day " and, pur- 
sued by a dry painful cackling, | ran 
up the worn steps into the street, hardly 
daring to glance back lest saltpetre and 
myrrh might have their limitations. 





The Flying Squad. 
“RAOpESIAN Coppers SOARING.” 
Daily L’aper. 


“Masseur Wants Subject for Practice: 
evening.”—Evening Paper. 
Will one of our readers kindly offer his 
double chin ? 
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FURTHER EXCURSIONS INTO THE 
AMERICAN TONGUE. 

I wave just been reading a frightfully 
interesting book in which a guy died 
suddenly at the rear of the left section 
of a theatre orchestra, and it was fairly 
clear that be had been croaked. One of 
the cops who appeared instantly, having 
ejaculated “ This is one hell of a note ! 
directed another to beat it to his desk 
and give headquarters a buzz. Not long 
afterwards a man teetered. I have for- 
gotten why or how. 

The detective-inspector, who was im- 


Babylon stick-up, and consented to 
come clean. His arm was twisted 
during the course of the interview, and 
his person was frisked on the chance 
of finding a gun. He carried a cheap 
black fedora in his hand. He had had 
apparently some kind of liaison with 
the usherette previously interviewed, 
who, examined again, was induced to 
spill it, and confessed that she had 
been sitting on an aisle seat with the 
gangster between the intermissions, and 
was then told to beat it, which she did. 








The gangster, on the other hand, who could not be discovered when the first 
had recently spun a cigarette-butt dex-' investigation was being made. The 





street clothes but about his full-dregs 
suit. He came of a blue-blocded New 
England family of the kind that doesn't 
brag about its Mayflower descendants, 
but disgraced himseif later, was cut off 
by his father in jig-time and became 
thoroughly familiar with the under. 
world moguls. He had a lady friend, 
described as “that hefty Sheba” by 
one of the police. A great deal of 
interest centred in his hats; because, 
although it was known that he had 
brought a top-hat to the theatre, it 





mediately summoned and at 
first announced that he was 
cold on the whole business, 
subsequently proceeded to 
get hot. He interviewed a 
little man who appeared to 
be pie-eyed. He interviewed 
the usherettes. He inter- 
viewed an orangeade - boy 
who sold orangeade during 
the intermissions from a 
stand in the alley. Healso 
| had the whole theatre prop- 
| erty, including the baleony, 
| the lobby, the sidewalk in 
| 





front, the lounge down- 
| stairs, the men’s rest-room 
| and the ladies’ rest - room 
thoroughly explored for 
ticket-stubs. The orangeade- 
| boy was nervous at first, but, 
| being encouraged by the de- 
tective-inspector with the 
words “Shoot, son!” he 
managed to get it off. He 
gave some valuable inform- 
ation on the probable mo- 
mentof the tragedy, stating 
that he was obliged to keep 
pretty close tabs on thetime, 
which he checked up by the pes 
fact that, contrary to the 
regulations, he had brought 
a bottle into the theatre in 
between the intermissions 





SYSTEM. 





Owner of Midget Car. “I WONDER WHY IT DOES THIS?” 
Passenger. “ PERHAPS YOU 'VE TOO MUCH ELECTRICITY IN YOUR 
MY WRIST-WATCH BEHAVES JUST THE SAME.” 


living-room of his apart- 
ment-set had a clothes- 
closet inside it just off the 
foyer. Intothis the detect- 
ives peered, examined the 
derbys and the fedoras and 
even turned down their 
leather sweat -bands, but 
could not find a top-hat. 
It also appeared that the 
deceased was a really slick 
article, who for a long time 
had been making a living 
by blackmail, though not 
enough evidence had been 
produced to bring him into 
the court-room. 

But | find I have forgotten 
something. I find | have 
forgotten to mention that 
the vanity-bag of a society 
bud (she was hardly a 
bloom) was found in the 
rear tail pocket of the dead 
man’s full-dress suit. She 
dwelt, this bud, in a resi- 
dence hunched on the green 
of a respectable acreage, 
and her lineage stretched 
back into the dim recesses 
of American colonisation. 
When you rang the front- 
door bell the front-door was 
opened by a whiskered 








and just at the part on the stage where 
the girl is caught in the gang’s hang-out 
and is being grilled by the villain. 

The doorman was also examined. 
The doctor, whom it had taken a whale 
of a time to arrive, testified that on the 
lips of the dead man was the sweetest 
| odour of bum-booze that he had ever 
' had the pleasure of inhaling. After 
| that the morgue-wagon arrived. 

The whole of the audience mean- 
while had been kept in their seats, and 
some of them were also interrogated. 
One of these was an habitual crook, who 
| was treated rather roughly by the cops 

and told to quit stalling but, being 

, Sulky at first, refused to have anything 
ut over on him. He was reminded, 

| however, that he had worked on the 











terously into a shining brass-cuspidor, 
had the nippers put on him, and was 
run down to the station by the cop. 
Questions were now asked of other 
members of the audience and of the 
cast. Two hours later the audience 
were allowed to go. The alleys, the 
aisle-seats, the lounges, the rest-rooms 
and the cuspidors remained in posses- 
sion of the scrub-women, who were 
directed to turn over all the results of 
their labour to the police. A sergeant 
gave the low-down on the night’s job to 
the boys of the Press. 
_ Various facts now began to come to 
light with regard to the behaviour, 
habits and character of the murdered 
man. He was a shady solicitor, but 
very particular not only about his 














patrician whose backbone 
seemed composed of steel and whose 
nose was elevated at a perilous angle 
towards the ceiling. The dead man had 
met this young lady in the theatre alley 
on the fatal night and had attempted | 
to kiss her. The reek of whisky on his 
breath had been overpowering. The 
detective-inspecter, when he called, 
asked her what seems to me a very 
peculiar question. He said to her 

* Did the reek on his breath suggest 
good liquor or bad liquor?” 

And she replied, “From what I re- 
member it had the odour of rather fine 
liquor. Fine liquor, but plenty of it.” 

This was an important point, because 
it was well known that the deceased, 
coming as he did from a blue-blooded 
family and being very exquisite in his 
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habits, had always drunk the very finest 
whisky that a rohibitionist country 


remember, unmistakably smelt the 
smell of wood-aleohol or something 
worse on the lips of the corse. ‘ 

I really have not time to go into the 
whole story now. I am sorry to disap- 

int you, but I might crack up on it if 
Piried to shoot and come clean, I will 
quit stalling lest I teeter. But give me 
a buzz some time in the quiet living- 
room of my apartment-set and I will 
spill it to you and put you wise as to 
the manner in which this crook guy 
was croaked when the full bunch ol 
clues had been unravelled, All I wish to 
point out, and it isa thing that I have 
pointed out before, is that I have a 
right to learn the American language 
and to ask agencies for someone to give 
me lessons in it, so that I may be able 
to read with more comfort the mass of 
American literature published by the 
printing-presses of my own native land. 
Amen. Evor. 

“James Anderson was over six feet in 
height, and as broad as he was tall, and what 
he had done in the way of sports had made the 
name of ‘Jim Anderson’ ring through the 
whole county.’’—Nonconformist Paper. 
He must have made a splendid goal- 
keeper. 








can provide, whereas the doctor, if you 





THE RED HAND OF ULSTER. 


Tue Editor begs to thank various 
correspondents for pointing out to him 
that in the line, 


“The Hand of Ulster, dexter, sanguine, gules,” 


which occurred in some verses appear- 
ing a fortnight ago in Punch on the 
subject of “The New Hereditary Badge 
for Baronets,” “sinister” should be 
read for “dexter.” Right, in fact, was 
wrong, and left is right. But while 
confessing this error he finds comfort 
in the reflection that the heralds them- 
selves (if they were consulted) seem to 
have gone wrong in allowing a sinister 
hand to appear in the new badge. In 
the true Ulster badge the hand is dexter. 
** At the present day,” said the late Sir 
Bernarp Burke, Ulster King-of-Arms, 
‘the baronets bear the badge of the red 
hand sinister, which is clearly shown 
by the O'Neill seals to be incorrect.” 
This common error of modern days was 
corrected in the arms lately granted to 
a Lord Mayor of Belfast, a baronet, in 
which the dexter hand was depicted. 
(See “The Right Red Hand of the 
O’Neills,” an article that recently ap- 
peared in Zhe Outpost from the hand— 
presumably dexter—of Mr. R. J. Wetcn, 


LORD BEAVERBROOK, LORD ROTHER- 
MERE AND/OR THE MONKEYS. 

Masses of correspondents have called 
our attention to the following para- 
graphs (already noted elsewhere in the 
Press) which appeared consecutively in 
The Times’ Summary of Home News 
last Thursday :— 

‘Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere 
have issued a series of statements about the 
formation of their new party and announce 
their intention to put a number of candidates 
in the field at future elections, (p. 14). 

‘The two monkeys which escaped in Lon- 
don a few days ago are still at large, (p. 11)."’ 
The general idea seems to be that this 
was a case of undesigned humour on 
the part of The Times. We ourselves 
shrink from endorsing that view lest 
we should be doing a grave injustice to 
our honoured contemporary. 








“ ALSATIAN AMNESTY Birt.” 
Daily Paper. 


Our postman is withholding his support. 


“ORCHESTRAL Music at KipkcaLpy, 

. . » As an encore to this he played a well- 
known Chrysler arrangement of an exotic 
morse! with charming smoothness.” _ 

Dundee Paper. 
Henry Forp’s “Tintinnabulation” is 
another fragrant morsel which possesses 





a charm all its own. 








Member of the Royal Irish Academy.) 
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“By Jove, GLADYS, EVERY TIME I LOOK AT THAT PEAR-TREE IT MAKES MY MOUTH WATER, 
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THE COMING HEN. 
THERE is a hen, so people say, 
Of high repute out Chile way, 
Where it is held by simple men 
As far above the common hen. 
Its eggs, though good enough, no 
doubt, 
Are not what one writes home about, 
| Nor is it, as a thing to roast, 
| Neater or portlier than most. 
| The only charm of which I've heard 
| That so distinguishes the bird 
And lifts it in the social scale 
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P’RAPS E’S ONE OF THEM THAT WANTS A LITTLE ENCOURAGEMENT.” 
“ENCOURAGEMENT! I'VE CRIED ON ‘IS SHOULDER IN 'ALF THE MOVIES IN CLAPHAM.” 
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Whose notice is at once transferred 
With profit to another bird. 

This hen, by reason that it mocks 
The working visage of the fox, 

Will soon be seen, I understand, 

In England's green and pleasant land, 
Where doubtless it will hope to draw 
A tribute of respect and awe 

And some exceptional regard 

From its tailed fellows in the yard. 
And here I would address a word 

Of timely counsel to the bird. 





| Is that it hasn’t got a tail. 


The Chilean fox, we ascertain 
(An animal of little brain), 
Though holding poultry near his heart, 
Can only grab them by that part 
(Why this should be I’m not aware, 
Nor, to be honest, do I care). 
So, when the enemy is nigh 
And the loud rooster lifts his ery 
And every hen of common breed 
Displays her finest turn of speed, 

| The tailless one, serenely proof, 

| With no loud horror lifts the roof, 
But runs just fast enough to show 





Her hindward aspect to the foe, 


Much reverence in your English kind. 


| Your presence will awake remark, 
|I grant, but purely as a lark 


Which they will pass in meek accord 
To their austere but ribald lord. 
Ducks will unite with geese to quack 
Their gross derision on your back, 
While formidable turkeys burn 
To tweak your unaccustomed stern. 
You will preserve a scornful mien 
Through this demoralising scene, 
Assured that you will come out strong 
When the fox walks. And there you ’re 
wrong. , 
Whate’er the Chilean fox may be 
{A fool, a3 far as I can see), 


‘My worthy friend, you will not find 


Our home-brewed specimen is not 
Disturbed with trifles, by a lot. 
As for a tail, I’ve heard it said 
He rather likes to grab the head. 
But you, as something new and strange, | 
Might strike his fancy as a change, 
Or even lead the lively one 
To take a special snap for fun. 
I bring these facts before your eyes 
Merely to put a stranger wise, 
And, with due courtesy, suggest ee 
That you should leg it with the rest. | 
: Dum-Di™. | 











Asbestos Pyjamas at Last. 

“When fire broke out, many women and | 

children in adjacent tenements had to seck | 
safety in their nightclothes.”—Daily Paper. 


“Great Test or R100 
2,000 Miles Above Clouds.” 
Daily Paper 
How Jutes Verne would have loved 
this story. nn 
- is open to the warmer wind: and 

is acclaimed as a splendid resort for hea th- 
seekers containing fineand comfortable hotels 
Advt. in Manchester Paper. 








This sounds a very severe form of | 
obesity. 
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A CASE FOR OPEN COMPETITION. 


Arcuirecturr (to London), “YOU 'RE MISSING YOUR CHANCE OF DOING A BIG THING WELL 
WHY WASN’T I PROPERLY CONSULTED?” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 17?th.—It must be 
something of a treat for Mr. Henprrson 
to sit back and survey the ills that other 
Foreign Offices are heir to, as was his 
privilege to-day when he explained to 
Colonel Howarn-Bury that the Afghan 

Government had now recovered Spina 
' Kotha from the rebellious Shinwari. 
Mr. Henperson was less happy- 
| and less responsive—when the conver- 
sation drifted round to Russia. Bland 
| professions of ignorance and inability 
'to “make any further statement at 
present” carried him through the ordeal 
| reasonably well until Mr, Locker- Lamp. 
| son drew his attention to a reported 
‘statement by Sravin that the Soviet 
'Government intended to “urge the 
proletariat abroad to decisive revolu- 
tionary battles at once." 
Mr. Henprrson replied 
rather feebly that it might 
| be that a certain import- 
/ance was to be attached 
| to the statement, but not 
| sufficient for him to make 
| a protest. 

Conservative Members 

| made heroic efforts to im- 
| press on Mr. Buxon that 
| the man who likes a little 
| bit of British butter for 
| his bread is apt to get a bit 
| of foreign butter wrapped 
| in a package adorned with 
| a picture of English rural 
| scenery and the name o 
| some English county. Mr. 
| Buxtonadmitted that this 
| did occur, but insisted that 
| the case would not sus- 
| tain a prosecution under 





BETWEEN 


‘the Merchandise Marks Mr. 
Act. He thought the remedy was a 


national mark, not a better Act. 

Mr. Epp voiced the dissatisfaction of 
poultry farmers with the damage caused 
by foxes, only to be reminded that there 
was nothing to prevent the farmers 
shooting the foxes, and some of them 
did. Mr. Harpim’s suggestion that un- 
employed poachers should be employed 
to do it found no favour. 

Lord Winterton should not have 
accused Mr. Buxton of “ deriding " the 

| British potato just because he has not 
persuaded Canada to remove its em- 
| bargo on it. On the other hand Sir A 
Sreet-Mair.anp, who said he would 
raise the matter on adjournment at an 
carly date, had some ground of com- 
plaint. Mr. Buxton’s attitude towards 
the British potato did seem just a trifle 
detached for a Minister of Agriculture. 
| Harmony reigned on all sides during 
the Second Reading debate on the Men- 
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when the Poole Harbour Bridge found 
Conservative arrayed against Conserva- 
tive, Labour Member against Labour 
Member and Liberal against Liberal. 
Fortunately the cause of rural beauty 
prevailed over that of ruthless utilitari- 
anism, 

At a late hour the Railways (Rating 
and Valuation) Bill came up for Second 
Reading, so late that the Opposition 
uttered vigorous but futile protests, and 
Miss Susan LAwrence showed her con- 
tempt for the legislative weaklings by 
composing herself to slumber on the 
Government benches, 

Tuesday, February 18th. —~Investiga- 
tors at Sheffield University have come to 
the conclusion that oatmeal is bad for 
the teeth, but why Colonel Fremantie 
should wish to draw the Secrerary FOR 
ScorLanp’s attention to the report is not 
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Maxton, Mr. MacDonann. 


clear. It is true that the popularity of 
haggis—a sort of glorified mince—may be 
attributed to bad teeth, while whisky, as 
everybody knows, brings instant relief 
to persons suffering from the toothache, 
There is no other evidence, however, 
that the Highland molar is impaired 
by the consumption of parritch, As 
for the jaw . . . but the House needs 
no reassuring on that score ! 

When Mr. Macenerson drew atten- 
tion to the dumping of German cereals 
into this country the CHANCELLOR OF 
tun Excneguer, eyeing the renegade 
from pure Cobdenism with some dis- 
favour, observed that he could not be 
expected to keep in his head the number 
of hundredweights of German corn 
dumped into this country in 1924. Up 
sprang Mr. Crurcnitn, a picture of 
indignant surprise, Was not the Right 
Hon. Gentleman studying the position 
with earnest concern? Mr. SNowpEN 


Lorp PASSsFIRLD. 





VARI. 


studied and that the Praesipent or THR 
Boarp or Trapr would raise the ques- 
tion at Geneva, 

Mr. Svowpen presently found him- 
self on the same debatable ground when 
he was asked by Colonel Howarn-Bury 
how many American motor-cars were 
in bond in this country on February 
12th. The number, said Mr. SNowpen, 
was nine hundred. “How many Ameri- 
can cars are now parked in Palace 
Yard?” asked Mr. Haycocx, who repre- 
sents Salford and Canada in the House 
It was an untimely question, in the 
first place because most American cars 
now find their way to this country vid 
Canada, and because in fact the percent- 
age of British cars in Palace Yard 
compares favourably with similar aggre- 
gations elsewhere, 

The Road Traflic Bill, coming to the 
House heavily laden with 
the distilled wisdom of 
Another Place, gives the 
Commons a notable op- 
portunity of showing the 
stuff it is made of. No 
technical difficulties and 
no party policies are in- 
volved. One gathered, in- 
deed, from the felicitations 
they exchanged that the 
Minister or TRANSPORT 
and his predecessor in 
office regard the Bill as a 
joint production. It 
merely remains for the 
House to show how much 
clotted commonsense six- 
hundred-odd men and 
women can exhibit in a 
matter of common daily 
concern in the life of the 
nation. 

It cannot be said that 
to-night’s instalment of “ horse sense” 
was especially gratifying. One Member 
propounded the astonishing theory that 
the removal of the speed limit for private 
cars would increase the total number 
of motor accidents by fifty per cent, 
which is equivalent to saying that it 
will increase the number of accidents 
due to excessive speed by seven hundred 
per cent. Another Member “could not 
see” why, if a youth of seventeen may 
drive a private motor which may weigh 
three tons, an age limit of eighteen 
should be fixed for the drivers of lorries 
that may weigh only two-and-a-half 
tons. It is only fair to add that Second | 
Reading speeches are tentative. “ Horse 
sense” will resume its ancient sway at 
the Committee stage. 

Wednesday, February 19th.-—The 
House of Lords was turned into a 
veritable chorus of Niobes when Lord 
Liverpoon drew the Government's at- 
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| tal Treatment Bill. It fled shrieking 








replied that the position was being 80 








tention to agriculture. He pleaded for | 
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| a non-party Conference to consider what 
| might be done to save the farmer. It 
' was Lord Arriie who shed the largest 
| and wettest tears. Only a month ago, he 
| told their Lordships, a husdred plough- 
men from Angus bad trooped into 
Dundee and enlisted in a body because 
they could get no work. While that 
was going on, foreigners were 
dumping grain and potatoes 
into this country with the help 
of subsidies from their Gov- 
ernments. 

Lord De La Warr reminded 
Lord Laverrcon that a non- 
political conference of land- 
owners and farm-workers was 
even now sitting under the 
presidency of the MINIsTER OF 
AoricuLture, but rather 
spoiled the effect of this an- 
nouncement by admitting that 
the Committee was prohibited 
from discussing either tariffs 
or subsidies. Until the Con- 
ference comes to some conclu- 
sions, the ParniamEentary Un- 
per-SecreTary ror War in- 
timated, the MINISTER OF 
AaricuLture could not make 
any announcement as to what 
would be done next—a rather 
naive admission of the purposes 
for which Conferences are usually con- 
vened, 

The House of Commons heard for the 
first time the voice of Mr. Matcoum 
MacDonatp, the chip of the Prime 
Ministerial block, but it was only a 
Supplementary. Was Mr. HenpErson 
aware, he asked, that a few months 
ago he had worshipped peacefully with 
one thousand other people in the 
Oatbedral of the Redeemer in Moscow ? 
Possibly it was this profession of faith 
that aroused Mr. Cocks subsequently 
to ask why it was that the Members 
who put all these questions about reli- 
gion in Russia never came in to prayers. 

Mr, Lunn explained at considerable 
length to Mr. toca how the Chief 


agreement with the British South Africa 
Company, although the High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa had advised him 
that it was a more advantageous agree- 
ment for his tribe than the old one. 
| The Chief, it appears, listened atten- 


for some time decided that he would 
like to see the Secrerary or Strate 
about it. To that notion he clings in 
spite of all efforts to dissuade him. 
Who shall blame the sagacious poten- 
tate? A trip to London, possibly at 








the expense of the Colonial Office, is 
always worth making. A trip to Lon- 
don with Lord Passrrenn as the uiti- 


of the Bamangwato tribe had proved 
reluctant to enter into a new mineral | 


tively, but after cogitating the matter | 








Tue Bany Asxuiey-Morrison : 
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mate objective offers illimitable vistas 
of enjoyment. ee 
Sir Joun Ferauson’s private motion | 
for a Committee of bankers and business | 
men to be appointed to advise the | 
Government on the relations between | 
banking and industry left the House 
cold, largely because it took most of 





A TRIAL RUN. 


Sir Joun’s time to enumerate all the 
other Committees and Commissionsand 
Councils with whose functions those of 
his proposed Committee would not 
clash. Kven the support of Mr. Wisp, 
who thought the proposed Committee 
might pave the way to State control of 
banking, did not arouse enthusiasm 
Mr. Monp on the incidence of taxation 
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A STAR TURN. 
Sir Marrms Conway pIspLays us 
FIVE POINTS. 


} 
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‘of Mr. SNowDEN in the act of preparing 


1930 MopEL. 
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proved even less inspiring ; the thought 


more and larger incidence quite spoiled 
the academic flavour of the subject. 

Sitting on the bridge at midnight is 
one of the best things Sir Martin Coy. 
way does, but even his five points of 
scenic beauty failed to spike the L.C.0,'s 
Charing Cross Bridge Bill, 
Sir W. Greaves-Lorp, the 
Bill's champion, explained that 
no fewer than thirty of the | 
other bridge schemes con. | 
sidered by the County Couneil | 
and Ministry of Transport had 
some radical defect. ‘Cheap | 
and nasty" was Mr. Harris's | 
comment, but he thought any | 
Bridge Bill was better than 
none at all, and hoped some- 
thing better might be evolved 
in Committee. Mr. Morrison, | 
like brave Horativs, was the 
last to keep the bridge, but, | 
unlike the noble Roman, he | 
kept it intact. The ranks of 
Tuscany merely shrieked and 
fled. 

Thursday, February 20th— 
Whether Lord Brrkennrap is 





the ally the bishops would have | 


the Pravda calls the “anti- | 


God front” is questionable. His assault 
delivered in the Lords to-day was vig: | 
orous in the extreme, but Lord Parmoonr | 
with some justice wondered if it would | 
not do more harm than good to the 
very people whom the bishops sought 
to protect. The Lorp Pkrestpent’s 
speech would have been more effective 
if he had not wound up by enumerating 
the number of pieces of silver (in the 
shape of trade with Russia) that he 
thought should induce their Lordships 
to keep on terms with the enemies of 
Christianity. 

The Prime Minister, who looked 
none the worse for having broken off 
with the old love (the 1.L.P.), found 
some difficulty in explaining to Mr. 
CuurcHiLt why he had taken on with | 
the new—the Economic Advisory 
Council. Mr. MacDonavp declared, not 
very illuminatingly, that there would 
now be something more than “ad hoe 
consultations.” _ 

Mr. Snowpen, replying to Mr. Batp- 
WIN, revealed the date of the Budget— 
April 14th—but declined to reveal his | 
intentions in regard to the McKenna | 
duties before that date. It was, he said, 
a most unusual request, to which Mr. 
BaLpwin retorted that they were faced 
with an unusual state of unemployment. 

The House divided its evening be- 
tween the Road-Traffic-cum-Omnibus 
Bill and Votes for Government hosp | 
tality. 








chosen for their war on what | 
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The Girl (watching wharfside operations), “ WHAT A MACABRE EFFECT! 
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ANSWERS THAT KILL ROMANCE. 
LIKE 


The Man. “OR A WOBBLY POACHED E3G—WHAT? ” 


AN ACADEMIC MENAGERIE. 
Plans for an Open-air Zoo at Oxford are 

ww occupying the attention of the Oxford 
City Council and the Woodstock Rural 
Council.] 
Tne founding of an Oxford Zoo 
ls obviously overdue, 
For Oxford long has harboured not 
Lost causes only, but a lot 
Of creatures wonderful and strange 
Who through her streets and gardens 

range, 

Llsewhere extinct, but there allowed 
To mingle freely with the crowd 
Old prehistoric Masto-dons 
Bred on the Asinorwn Pons, 
With faces furry as the beaver, 
Who to our age of fret and fever 
Recall the dodo or the hat 
That Noan wore on Ararat. 

But now the scheme is well in hand 
And in its general outlines planned, 
Though capable of some extension 

In ways that I propose to mention. 


First, since within the Oxford Zoo 
Cages of all sorts are tabu, 
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A MOON DISTORTED WITH PAUN,” 




















Boars should be free to roam at will, 
As now upon their sacred Hill, 
The Giant Sloth in Torpid races 
Should be allowed to show his paces, 
And Teddy-bears, both great and small, 
Stabled (of course) in Teddy Hall; 
Redshanks, imported from St. Kilda, 
Should haunt thy College, sainted Hilda ; 
While sturdy Quaggas, full of beans, 
Should be the special care of Queen's, 
Nor would I stint the flow of dollars 
To ease the exile of Rhodes Scholars, 
Giving them, to enlarge their views, 
Rhode Island Reds instead of Blues. 
Last I would strongly claim for Camels 
\ preference over other mammals, 
Not merely for their slender shanks 
Nor as a substitute for tanks, 

But on the ground that camels can 

Be trusted, as befits their clan, 

In Council constantly to act 

With true Hebdromedary tact. 








“Required, Lady Housekeeper or Gen, Ass 
for small, high-class country hotel.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
It’s inereasingly hard these days to 
81) 


APPLICATION TO BUSINESS. 


{** Snob : 
maker.” 


One that affects gentility; a shoe 


I was doing a crossword-puzzle, and 
I confess that the second part of this 
dictionary definition was a revelation to 
me. I had never coupled that odious 
word “snob” with the industrious Mr. 
Gilhooley, who has the cure of my soles. 

“Gilhooley, you're a snob,” [ said 
the next time I went into his shop. 

He stared. I explained. 

A few days later I saw the following 
notice in his window:— 


Tae SnHormaker Yo 
ONE THAT 


REQUIRE. 
AFFECTS GENTILITY. 





Ours is a Nace Cook, Ours is. 
“Lot. 184 Three Praying Pans.” 
Auctioneer’s Catalogue. 

A Society-climber from Crewe 

Cried out, ‘* What on earth shall I do? 
I of course know what's what, 
sut I fear I have not 





find people who ‘il do the donkey-work. 





The faintest idea of who’s who.” 
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MISLEADING CASES. 
XXIX.—Tue Sartor’s Wire. 
Rex v. Batpwiy, Brivceman, Cuvr- 
CHILL and Others. 


Tus strange case, in which the ac- 
cused are the principal members of the 
| late Conservative Government, wascon- 
| cluded at the Old Bailey to-day. 

Mr. Justice Trout, addressing the 
| jury, said: “ This painful but important 
| case has revealed a singular story. The 
prisoners in the dock are indicted at the 





| instance of a Naval officer, Commander 


| Paravane, upon two counts—first, that 
| they did obtain a considerable sum of 

money by false pretences, and, second, 
that they did, severally and collectively, 
libel the Commander. 

“* Now a number of the officers in His 
Majesty's Navy are married and have 
children; and, as you have heard, it is 
the principle or habit of the State to 
look with especial favour upon those 
who take upon themselves the responsi- 
bilities of matrimony and parenthood, 
since, for reasons not wholly clear to all 
of us, it is still considered desirable that 











PLAYS FOR THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
“ TYPHOON.” 


the population of these already over- 
crowded islands should continually in- 
crease. Therefore the taxes exacted 
from a bachelor are greater than those 
required of a married man; and the 
income-tax of a father is reduced, 





though not extensively, in exact pro- 
portion to his fertility. Pensions are 
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wife in every port, economically ex- 
amined, would seem to suggest that in 
this respect they are entitled to an 
even greater measure of consideration 
than others. 


‘However that may be, we should 


certainly not have expected the single | 


exception to so wide a rule to fall upon 





granted to widows, but not to spinsters 
equally needing support. In addition, 
the officers and men of His Majesty's 
| fighting forces receive higher pay (or 
jallowances) from the day that they 
| lead some happy girl to the altar—that 
jis to say, the officers and men of the 
| Army, the officers and men of the Royal 
Air Force, and the men (but not the 
officers) of the Royal Navy. The ex- 
ception is a startling one. We should 
have been surprised to hear that a 
sailor of any degree had been delib2r- 
ately excluded from this particular 
privilege, for it has been stated in 
evidence in this case that every nice 
girl forms an affection for a sailor, and, 
on the other hand, that seafaring men 
are unusually susceptible to the attrac- 











tions of the opposite sex; while the 





common assertion that they have a 


those gallant and highly-trained gen- | 


tlemen who command and inspire the 
Senior Service. 

“The distinction made between the 
officers and men of that service would 
increase our astonishment, if that were 
possible. It does credit, no doubt, to 
the heart of the nation that we deny 


|to the officer what we are willing to 
grant to the simple seaman, but it will | 
not, 1 think, enbance our reputation for 


common-sense. Is it to be understood 
that it is correct and desirable for an 
ordinary or able seaman to take a wife, 
but not for the Captain of his ship ¢ 
Are the children of a stoker satisfactory 
additions to the race but not the off- 
spring of an Admiral? Surely we are 
agreed that the blood and spirit of 


Netson and Drake are not confined to | 


the forecastle? ‘Hearts,’ if I may 
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be permitted to imitate a celebrated 
poem— 
‘ Hearts just as hard to check 
Beat on the quarter-deck,’ 

and the arguments which support the 
endowment of marriage in the one place 
cannot miraculously lose their sub- 
stance in the other. 

“One of the Naval witnesses, a bache- 
lor, ventured. to attack the principle 
itself; but it is too late, or perhaps too 
early, to do that. If it were accepted 
as a matter of policy that a reduction of 
our population is the first essential for 
a reduction of our difficulties then we 
should be right not merely to refuse 
assistance to those who contract matri- 
mony but to impose a tax or fine upon 
the producers of every child, increasing 
in severity with the size of the family. 
There is much in theory to be said for 
this, but what is material is that we do 
| not say it. On the contrary, we pub- 
licly bewail the smallest decline in our 
| national birth-rate, which is already 
| lower than that of France, so long de- 
rided by us as a decadent nation antag- 
onistic to the birth of babies. We 
cling to the strange belief that it is 
possible and proper to squeeze into a 
suit-case of limited dimensions an un- 
limited number of objects; and hence, 
in our limited territory, we applaud and 
support the multiplication of infants. 
So long as that is our general line of 
thought any particular departure from 
it will be difficult to justify, and none 
perhaps could be more dubious than the 
one under discussion. Quality as well 
as quantity must be our aim; and if 
that be admitted it is clear that the 
breed of the Naval officer is one of the! 
first which an eugenical expert would | 
be careful to include in any scientific | 
plan for the improvement of the race. | 

“These general observations have | 
very little to do with the merits of this 
case; but when they areunderstood they 
make it more difficult to understand the 
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THE PLUMBER WHO DIDN'T SPARE HIMSELF. 
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, conduct of the defendants ; and in any 
case I like the sound of my own voice, 
_ and have no doubt that you enjoy it as 
much as I do. 
| “Now, as might have been expected, 
the Silent Service have suffered almost 
in silence what appears to them to be 
an injustice to themselves and a danger 
to theircountry. But faint intimations 
| of unrest have it time to time reached 
| the vigilant ears of our legislators; and 
in the year 1925 the defendants, im- 
pressed no doubt by the arguments 
which you have just heard, asked Parli- 
ament to vote, that is to supply and 
sanction the use of, a large sum of 
money — £430,000—for the express 
purpose of providing what are called 
marriage allowances for the officers of 
the Navy. The House of Commons, 











believing in the representations of the 
accused and eager to correct a wrong, 
nobly voted the money. We can imagine 
the quiet thankfulness, the sober cele- 
brations with which that news was 
received in the far-flung ward-rooms of 
the Fleet. You have heard in evidence 
how those already married held up their 
heads and sent off little presents to 
their wives, as if the burden were 
already lightened; while those not 
married turned their fancy for the first 
time to thoughts of love, or dared at 
last to welcome into their hearts affec- 
tions which they had feared to en- 
courage before. We do not know how 
many hesitating lovers were embold- 
ened by the defendants’ promise to 
make the fatal promise themselves ; 


day who but for the defendants’ act 
would still be single. But we know 
that they are numerous; and heavy 
must be the responsibility of him who 
by false undertakings entraps even one 
man into that life-long entanglement 
which we call marriage. 

“Sailors are notoriously trustful; and 
we can picture the incredulous dismay 
which swept across the seas and stalked 
through the Royal ports when, five 
months later, it was announced by the 
prisoner Baldwin that the golden dream 
was not to be fulfilled. Commander 
Paravane has told you that at the 
moment when he received the shocking 
information he was in the act of making 
an offer of marriage in writing. That 
marriage never took place. It may be 





how many have wives and families to- 


that the Commander is more fortunate 
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does not take that view. 





been a worthy purpose; but 
a person who takes money 
intended for his mother and 
spends it upon his aunt will 
not be excused by the excel- 
lenee of his aunt. ‘The ques- 
tion is, Have the prisoners by 
their statements done injury 
to individuals? and I think 
they have. Further, the Com- 
mander asks you to say that 
in some of the speeches, at 


contained an innuendo to the 
effect that he (and his col- 
leagues) are not fit persons to 
matry and have children, and 
in particular that they are in- 
ferior in this respect to the 
officers and men of the Army 
and the Air Force, and to the 
men under theirown command. 
There is some evidence that 
this suggestion may be gaining 
ground ; for, as you have heard, 
on the last occasion on which 
this topic was discussed in the 
House of Commons it excited 
the interest of less than forty 
of the six-hundred-and-fifteen 
Members, so that the House 








| was ‘counted out’ andthe debateignom- jsort of dramatic movement in the!'in the First Act, or, better still, before 
| iniously concluded. This suggests that | course of a continuous stream of dia-| 
jin the opinion of the Logislature it |logue Mr. Epen Puituports has 
matters little whether a Naval officer is| vided us with only the mildest 
| able to marry and beget children or not ; | sions. Feverishly we watched the|Payiiis SHanp as his Juliet played 
| and it may be that the speeches of the supper-t 
prisoners, when coupled with their con- | hung on their hooks, a string of bunt-| Miss Mary Jerroup was the farmer's | 
duct, have encouraged that opinion. | 


; 


| But all these questions and many otheis| when these home 
| it is for you and not for me to answer.” 
The jury found all the prisoners guilty 


| oa the first 


| the second. 


to consider the sentences. 


ee 





“A new play, 


bones about it."—Daily Paper. 


filleted. 


than some of the other victims, but be 


“Be that as it may, it is clear that “ Devonsoire Cream” (PLAYHOUSE).| been no play. 
i i F sum r th 
Ocoee ie uae ease | farmer harping for most of the evening | farm-hand, William Blee (M r. Horace 
representations which they have not|on a one-sided vendetta, you want a) HopGes), was a perpetual fount of de. 
fulélled. The somewhat feeble defence | little action to relieve the monotony of | light. 
has been raised that the money was| his hate. And here there was none, if we | ' | 
asked for, and obtained, “provisionally” | except his escape from his own bull—a | advertises the following statement from | 
only; but this would have more foree | red one; and the colour and excitement the pen of a critic: “ The acting of 
if there were any evidence that the of this episode were unavoidably left to | Horace Honaes is alone worth a visit” | 
money had been returned. On the|our imagination. — alic 
other hand, you have heard that not combes’ silver-wedding revels, to which | the critic’s). I would not myself go so | 
long before the prisoner Baldwin’s| we were allowed to look forward for | far as to hint that nobody except Mr, | 
announcement a much larger sum of} two Acts and backward for one, never| HopGEs was worth a visit, but I ean! 
| money was granted to personsinterested | visibly materialised. 
in the coal-mines. That may well have 


first sight inoffensive, there is 7 





count and three of them on | fulminated against his neighbour. 


The Judge said he would take time | and th 
A. P.H, 


«A ne Through the Veil,’ accepts | telligence to reveal at 
spiritualism, 1 gather, without making 


We too take our disembodied 


jand his Juliet (and us) a lot of needless 

worry. But then there would haye 
And that would haye 
Wen you have a West-Country | been a pity, for the humour of the head 


AT THE PLAY. 





I see that a poster outside the theatre | 


Even the Wide-| (the italics are mine; the ambiguity is 


honestly say that a not very fat play | 
To appease our yearning for some’ would have been palpably thinner with. | 
out this perfect figure of fun, 
\ stolid old cynic and a fearless 
critic of his master’s methods, 
William Blee still retained his | 
loyalty (though his philoso. | 
phic calm was shaken by | 
threats of violence) until the! 
farmer went to the extreme 
point of calling him a “lion. | 
monkey.” I am not familiar | 
with this hybrid and it may | 
well be that he really said 
‘lyin’ monkey.” But what- 
ever term he used it would 
seem that in Devonshire it 
conveys the same intolerable 
disparagement that used to 
be associated with the oppro- 
brious epithet cochon. 

Mr. Sam Livesey had no 
difficulty in presenting a true 
picture of that good hater and 
haggler and husband, Elias 
Widecombe, and nobody could 
have done more to reconcile 
us to the tedium of his vitu- | 
perations. A very sound per- | 
formance. No blame attaches 
to Mr, Harry WILCOXxON as 
the hero for his futile retention | 
of a secret whose exposure 








THE BARN-STORMER. 
William Blee . 
Elias Widecomlx 
Beth Widecomlx 


Mr. Horace Hovers 
Mr. Sam Livesey. 
Miss Puyiuts SuHanp 


| the curtain went up, would have saved 
pro- him so much trouble. He made love 
diver-|in the vernacular very well. Miss 


able being laid, lanterns being | her modest part with a simple charm. 





| ing being manceuvred into position. And, | wife (they all ran after The Farmer's 
ly distractions were| Wife some years ago, but that was 
ee, people would just stand/a different one). Her dear heart is| 
about doing nothing while the farmer|divided between meek devotion to 
| her husband and sympathy with the | 
n his daughter | lovers. Miss Jerrop had little chance | 
loathing furnished ! for her particular gifts, but she couldn't 
] But if our rustic |help being gracious. 
tomeo had had enough elementary in-| Mr. H. O. NicHoxson did all that one 
the start the|expects of an oldest inhabitant in a 
any | fact that he was only the adopted son | smock-frock ; and Miss Darane Hearns 

|of the late Montague—a revelation | tight-haired dairymaid left us wishing 


A love-affair betwee 
e object of his 
ithe main interest. 

id 


spirits| which he kept back to the ver | 


y last | for something more than the fleeting 


i me -on) ae : . “a . , | 
| moment—he would have spared himsel! | Visions we got of her angular vitality. | 
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Indeed, if good acting could 
| always save a play, Devonshire 
| Cream would need no other 
| preservative. But for all its 
| truth to type and the excel- 
|lence of its dialogue 1 must 
| believethat Sir BarryJackson, 
that astute impresario, would 
| never have produced it if it 
| had been written by anyone 
else than the author of Yellow 
| Sands. Of course it’s Devon- 
i shire all right, but it’s not 
cream; not, at any rate, créme 
de la créme. There is nothing 
here to flutter the rival dairies 
of Cornwall. 0.8. 


“A Nigur Lake Tats” 
(ALDWwycu). 

The underwear scene, when 
| L saw it, provoked the most of 
much laughter in the latest 
Ben Travers production, a 
farce with a somewhat com- 
plicated plot and a more than 
usually episodic presentation. 
In the scene I have mentioned 
Miss WIntrrep SHOTTER, 
who had previously worn a 
black three-piece suit, ap- 
peared for a few moments in a 
cami-two-piece, and then, reminded that 
this would not do to dance in at a night- 
club, went back and put over it a white 


| satin evening gown and afterwards an 


orange evening cloak, in all of which she 
looked delightful and all of which were 
designed and executed by the same 
firm. Subsequently Mr. J. Ropertsox 
Hare, who played as Miles Tuckett, her 
uncle, was cajoled by Mr. Tom Watts 
and Mr. Ratru Lynv into taking off his 
trousers, and indeed his coat and waist- 
coat also, and was bolted into 
his niece’s bedroom because they 
wanted to keep him indoors. 
Naturally he came out again 
wearing with his bowler hat and 
brown gloves what appeared to 
be a gent’s combi-one-piece in 
some white material but may 
perhaps have been the ordinary 
winter-weight vest and pants. 
On the other hand the horse, or 
rather the mare named Connie, 
who should have appeared in 
the four-wheeler and fog scene, 
had, I suppose, nothing on at 
all except harness, but owing 
to the fog it was quite invisible. 
Cats miauled in this scene, and 
in the first scene a dog was 
turned out of the front-door 
with a good deal of ceremony 
by Miss Mary Brovan because 
its habits were irregular; so 
that there was a generous allow- 
ance of animal fun. 





Miles Tuckelt. 
Mrs. Decent . 





iors a eorw- 


A NIGHT LIKE NOTHING IN THE WORLD. 
P.C. Michael Marsden 
Clifford Tope . 

Aubrey Slot 


I mention these things because, 
though Mr. Wats and Mr, Lynn were 
funny as ever, the whole piece gave me 
the impression of a series rather than 
a crescendo of mirth. I did not like it 
nearly so well as, for instance, Plunder, 
which was of course brightened up and 
made more hilarious by a corpse. Iam 
inclined to think that there ought to be 
a corpse on every occasion in a crook 
farce, and some of the ab'est authori- 
ties, such as Mr. EpGar WALnACE and 





PANTS-SHOCK. 


. Miss Mary Brovueu. 





. Mr. Tom WALLS. 
. Mr. Raten Lyn. 
Mr. Kennetu Kove. 





. Me. J. Ropertrson Hare. 


Mr. Harotp Luioyp, would 
seem to support my view. 

The plot at the Aldwych was 
about a necklace borrowed 
without leave from an aunt and 
pledged to a man who not onl 
conducted a gambling hell but 
did business with stolen motor- 
cars. Mr. Tom Was this time 
was a policeman, a policeman 
with an Irish brogue, who ex- 
ceeded his duty by putting on 
plain clothes without any orders 
and doing a little detective 
work on hisown. He was ably 
assisted, queerly enough, by 
Mr. Ratpxu Lynn, who had just 
happened along from Persia, 
where he was very much in oil. 
He seems to be just as su- 
premely and engagingly idiotic 
whatever happens to him, and 
Mr. Tom WaLtxs as humorously 
efficient and full of savoir faire. 
When they are united and have 
made a conspiracy, the spec- 
tator feels a delighted convic- 
tion that they could talk any 
man out of his trousers and re- 
deem any number of necklaces 
from the most sinister of crooks, 
if they do not happen for the | 
nonce to be crooks themselves. And | 
that is what the patrons of the Aldwych 
come to see. 

Miss Mary Brovucu was servant to 
the niece who borrowed her aunt's neck- 
lace, and I did not care for her part 
quite so much as usual, perhaps because 
I am not very fond of malapropisms of 
the simpler and more domestic sort in 
a stage play. They have an air of 
calculation which destroys their charm. 
But the audience was not with me there. 
They sometimes laughed in the 
gallery so early that I was 
startled by the swift passage of 
sound. The play, which began 
in the magnificent hall of the 
crook, culminated, as was right 
and proper, in a furious scrap 
with the lights out, a finale when 
they were turned on agaia and 
Mr. Tom Watts had the crook 
by the nose—while Mr. Ratpx 
Lyxn, announcing with equal 
triumph that he had captured 
the criminal, was found to be 
seated on an unfortunate mutt 
—and thereafter a general un- 
ravelment in the presence of 
enormous constables at the 
nearest police- station. Mr. 
Joun R. Turxnsputy, who I think 
is usually a detective, made quite 
a competent crook; but the 
ladies, excep’ for Miss WINIFRED 
Suorrer, had very little to do— 
or undo. Evoe. 
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PROGRESS. 

| [On revisiting a certain South-Coast resort 

whose development bas lately been the subject 

| of much criticism in the Press.] 

Wuene are the paths we babies loved, 

On which our coated, capped and gloved 

Perambulatored selves were shoved ? 
Where is the heath to-day 

Where Nurse would meet her cousin, an 

Attentive military man, 

And talk the while our eyes would scan 





The bay ? 
| Our haunts, well-cousined Nurse, have 
passed ; 


| Buildings have risen grim and vast, 
And klaxon’s shriek and hooter’s blast 
Profane our still retreats ; 
Pavilions sparkle in the sun, 
And cars gyratorily run 
Around the square and enter one- 
way streets. 


Where is the lone and gorse-girt mound 
From which I later ruled, self-crowned, 
The land for several acres round 

Through brief but glorious reigns ? 
The Blank Hotel (a local Ritz 
With private suites and bathrooms) sits, 
Usurping fiend, on top of its 

Remains. 





Where is the glade beloved of snails 
Which we collected and in pails 
Conveyed to the verandah rails 

To brighten up the home? 
Gone with the intervening years! 
And where they traced their glistening 
smears 
| A Super-Talkie-Palace rears 
Its dome. 


Where, too, I used to roam the shore 
| And scour the tidal puddles for 
What stranded crabs they held in 
store 

(Real ones, but rather small), 
A drive for motors skirts the cliff 
Which as to sight and sound and whiff 
Differs from highroads little if 

At all. 


My fellow-babies, sigh your sighs; 
With your regrets I sympathise 
That hydros penetrate the skies 

And drives affront the sea ; 
| You thought you might return to roost, 
But now you won't, for you've deduced 
The aspect isn't what it used 

To be. 


Postscript. 
There was of late a scheme on hand 
To bridge a local harbour and 
Across some miles of virgin strand 
Expand the klaxon’s sway ; 
The Bill's promoters let us know 
The country from the outward flow 
Would benefit immensely. So 
Would they. 








C, B. 





THE IMPRESARIO AND THE 
CASUALTY ROOM. 
A Fasre. 

TnERe was once a famous Impres- 
ario who, having temporarily ineapaci- 
tated a Pedestrian by running him 
down in bis car, was gracious enough to 
stop and convey his victim to hospital. 
Then, when the patient had been ad- 
mitted tothe Casualty Room for medical 
examination, the Impresario evinced a 
disposition to follow him, the better to 
appreciate the nature of the injuries 
sustained and the remedial measures 
applied. : 

Judge then of his displeasure in 
learning that this could on no account 
be permitted, the rules of the Hospital 
enjoining that none should accom- 
pany a patient into the Casualty Room 
save only his nearest and dearest, and 
of these a number not exceeding two. 
The Impresario having already dis- 
claimed kinship, no further attention 
was paid to him. 

“Do you know who I am?” he 
forcefully inquired of those present, to 
wit, two porters and an undersized 
lift-boy. And in response to their 
united expression of ignorance he en- 
lightened them, But as this revelation 
produced in the porters only a condition 
of thinly-veiled apathy, while the lift- 
boy disappeared below-ground with a 
yawn, the Impresario was before long 
creating such a stir and commotion in 
the entrance-hall that one of the full- 
duty dressers came out of the Casualty 
Room to see what was happening. 

The Impresario was by this time in 
a formidable mood. 

“Do you know who I am?” he in- 
quired thunderously of the dresser, who, 
not being a man of the world, admitted 
his inability to hazard a conjecture. 
Thereupon the Impresario strenuously 
declared (a) his identity, (b) his deter- 
mination to enter the Casualty Room, 
and began to move dangerously in that 
direction, 

It was at this juncture that the young 
casualty officer on duty, who had been 
hastily summoned, came upon the 
scene and, soon tiring of the Impres- 
ario’s tedious reiteration both of his 
identityand his intention of entering the 
Casualty Room despite all rules to the 
contrary, coldly recommended silence 
and departure. 

At which the Impresario, now thor- 
oughly incensed, launched a left. 

But the young officer (who had done 
@ little in that way before) blocked it 
and countered with an accurate right 
to the jaw, with the result that the 


CHARIVARI. 


| Fourteen days at Hull! 





Impresario, his head coming into vio- 
lent contact with the floor, himself be- 








came a casualty. 
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promptly raised and carried into the 
Casualty Room, in this way achieving 
his heart's desire. 

Morat: Everything comes to him 
who waits. Wooy, 








GOOD FOLK. 


THERE must be a moral influence in | 
the life of an orchestral performer of | 
which too littleisknown. I make this 
comment because I have noticed that | 
people who play in orchestras and 
quartets and trios and things rarely | 
seem to give trouble to the police. 

I doubt very much whether they give 
trouble to anyone. Speaking for my- 
self, unless you count the few entirely 
justifiable remarks I once addressed to | 
a man who pushed a harp in my face ina 
crowded railway-carriage, I cannot call 
to mind any single orchestral performer 
who has embittered my life or roused | 
from its lair the wild beast within me. 

Granting the offence of carrying such 
things as harps and double-basses about 
in public, the life of an orchestral per- 
former would seem to compare more 
than favourably with the record of many 
of those who figure prominently in our 
Sunday Press. I have yet to read of a 
piccolo player being had up for incen- 
diarism or for striking his blind grand- 
mother with an axe, Can you mention | 
any prominent oboeist who has driven | 
his young daughter from his door or 
pawned the umbrella-stand to buy gin? | 
When has a flautist, a clarinet-player | 
or even a performer on the French horn | 
been seen running at a policeman with | 
a hayfork ? 

Let us befrank. I fancy I could name 
members of pretty well every calling 
and profession who have been severely | 





| addressed by a magistrate at some time 


or other, but it seems impossible, judg- | 
ing by the sensational news items, to 
push the orchestral performer cff the 
path of virtue to any serious extent. 
This alone is sufficient justification 
for the demand that our orchestral | 
performers shall not be supplanted by 
tinned music either in the cinemas or 
anywhere else. They are good people 
and we need more, not fewer, of them. 
D.C. 





“ Por landing as a stowaway from Australia 
John -——-, twenty-five, was fined £1 or four- 
teen days at Hull."—Daily Maper. 

Wasn't this 
alternative rather inhumane ? 

“But Lord Balfour himself bas not been free 
of the taint of Biblical misquotation. He | 
talked once of somebody holding up the arms 
of Aaron; I think he must have meant Eli.” | 

Local Paper. | 
We are convinced that, when Lord 
Batrour said Aaron and meant ELI, | 


Whereupon he was| he really had Moss in his mind. 
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Are bagey at the knees; 
While Madam, wearing furs atx 


God bless 
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And when he 
And he 
Forgetting WASHINGTON is there 
Kehind him in the Sanare, 

lorgetting time and Boston Tea 

































KINGS AND QUEENS OF LONDON. 


is pigtail sticks a yard behind, 


ays Farmer Groner, 
’ 


vain down Pali Mal! West 


meets a horn-rimmed eye 


says Farmer Girona: 
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Lady (who has been taken by her daughter to a popular icedrome to learn skating). “My DEAR—LOOK! 
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SECOND FOOTMAN SKATING BEAUTIFULLY. WHAT IMFERIINENCE!” 
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THERE ’S THE 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





In a book of the sea—IJn Quest of The Sun (HODDER AND 
Srovcnton, 20/-)—that is marred only a little for English 
readers by a certain Gallic complacency in an achievement 





Wirn Scottish Home Rule still a development to be reck-| truly enough remarkable, ALAIN GErBaAULT tells the story 
oned with, A Short History of Scotland (Knoan Pavt, lof that voyage of the Firecrest from New York to Havre, by 
10/6), which seeks first and foremost to portray a national! | way of Panama, Fiji and Cape Town, which completed his 
organism, is a book worth investigating. Starting perhaps | single-handed encircling of the earth. The battle across the 
a little previously for his purpose with Caledonian contem- | Atlantic bas been described in an earlier volume, but the | 
| poraries of the elk and aurochs, Mr. Grorce Maxcotm| present narrative, while not inferior in stress and strain of 

| THomson conducts his country up to the Great War and 








| war future. 


| contributes the lies 1 think he has dealt very fairly by 


| wished the historian a wider canvas, but seldom a more 
| fortunate treatment of the dimensions laid down. 


| present issues. Not a strand in the Scottish tradition, 
| Highland or Lowland, is neglected. 

| literature, religion and science each contributes its quota of 
| interest. Mr. THomson has his own way with ancient 


leaves it there—not without an anxious glance at the post- 

His resolution (borrowed from BucHAnan) to 
purge his story of “Inglis lyes and Scottis vanite” is 
bravely kept. And speaking as one of the nation that 


both. His singlemindedness is remarkable. I have never 
known ecclesiastical history—and what ecclesiastical 
history !—more honestly dealt with. You feel too that his 
equity proceeds not from cynicism but from sympathy, a 
sympathy that not only increases as the story approaches 
its end but is on the alert throughout to weld past to 


Agriculture, trade, art, 


landmarks. Mary Stewart's reign, for instance, is briefly 
handled as an “inconsequent interlude,” while her father’s 
is dwelt on in detail as the finest flower of the Scottish 
national spirit. I admit that again and again I could have 


| hermit life among the hurricanes, has captured something 
lof the quieter charm of those Pac fic islands where the 
writer loved to linger and whither he looked back with long 
ing even as his midget craft was entering the Channel in 
final triumph. To be stranded on a coral beach for months 
at a time was no hardship for a voyager who eschewed Euro 
pean food and clothing, becoming in every island a native, 
ready to join in the moonlit dance or to dive deep wit! 
Polynesian fisher-boys to see if the bait might still be on 
the hook, and above all teaching young brown-skinned 
enthusiasts noble English games. Naturally, to some 
extent, whether in Galapagos, where a ten-year-old volunteer 
muchacho desperately wanted to become his crew, or in 
Kupwang of the Dutch East Indies, where a tiny pony of 
Timor nearly persuaded him to break his vow of solitude, or 
again in the Cape Verde Islands, where English tourists 
greeted him with ‘an excellent imitation of the Marseil- 
laise,” his journey became one long triumphal progress ; but 
it was a progress in which there intervened patches two 
thousand miles in length, passages of forty days when the 
writer lived alone with a wilderness of sea and sky and 
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tilting horizon, with only unnumbered water-creatures 
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puzzling round his gunwale, while the 
little circle about him throbbing witb 
the lilt of his gramophone was a chip 
off the twentieth century, drifting 
awash in the blue immensities, in the 
wake of Cotumspus and Sir Francis 
and Vasco pa GAMA. 











I cannot withhold admiration from the 
sprightly temper, adroit characterisa- 
| tion and up to a point admirable stage- 
management that have gone to Miss 
Lin1zABETH Murray’snew story. Novels 

almost entirely devoted to the monot- 
| onous aberrations of bright young 
things leave me cold; yet I not only 
sympathised from the outset with the 
few characters in The Gilded Cupid 
(Lang, 7/6) who did not come under 
this head, but found myself drawn to an 
increasing interest in the preposterous 
bevy that did. We started out with 
a circle of noble and gentle young im- 
beciles sponging with but faint success 
on each others’ purses and tables. Chief 
among them are the Hon. Eunice 
Fravilesworth, who keeps a hat-shop; 
her needy brothers Jocelyn and Ethel- 
red, and (in the set but not of it) her 
illegitimate cousin, Howard Carro, 
whom his father, Lord F'ravilesworth, 
is impoverishing Jocelyn’s expectations 
to enrich. Howard is just parting re- 
luctantly with a married mistress. 
Everyone is feeling rather less bright 
than usual. To them enter, with the 
most acceptable flourish of opulence, a 
canny simple Colonial millionaire and 
his idealistic daughter. The Fvaviles- 
worths pounce on Gloria, a fatuous but 
likeable milkmaid, and set about show- 
ing her life. Judging that this process, 
as conducted at a Thames-side “club,” 
has gone too far, Howard rescues the 
milkmaid and finds himself let in for 
wedlock. The upshot of this union is 
not perhaps so well handled as its ante- 
cedents—I found it myself frankly 





Neglected Diner (fo waiter), “I FINISHED THE MENU LONG AGO; I’M RATHER A 

















melodramatic—but Miss Murray keeps QUICK READER.” 
the bulk of her cast well under cone! ——_—_—_——_—_—_————— ———— 
trol and assembles it satisfactorily at the curtain. there a group of acquaintances—journalists, schoolmasters, 





oe | politicians—and to follow their fortunes more or less 
In All Our Yesterdays (Heinemann, 8,6) Mr. H. M. Tom- | throughout; but he loses them without ceremony or brings 
LINSON traces, from Mafeking night to the War, the piling | others in without introduction. While he cannot ever take 
up of a storm that is to come, and does it so subtly that the | his theme lightly, he uses enchantingly his gift of luminous 
opening crash is inevitable rather than amazing, while the|and revealing phrase. He is at times a little obscure, a 
| further progression to the uttermost shadows is only in| little inclined to prefer his philosophies to his story, and his 
logical sequence with the gay launching of a battle-ship| people do all talk most marvellously like one another and 
nearly twenty years before. Even in a brilliant interlude | like Mr. Tomtmson; but all this goes for nothing in a book 
which enables him to paint once again the splendour and | of such truth and balance. 
the horror of tropical forests, Mr. Tomirnson is still show- | _—_——_— 
ing the Powers wrangling and ready to fight over remotest; We owe it to Mrs, Vioter Sittzer’s happy inspiration 
| territories, and finally, with all the omens read, all the homes | that Messrs. Hatton anp Truscorr Samira have issued a new 
| ready to be broken, he is savagely at war. In his battle| edition of the late Captain Frank Smnrzer’s The Story of 
studies he is as brutal as shell-fire, as direct as a search-| British Sporting Prints (42/-)—a beautiful, interesting and 
light, as vivid as a night-flare, as indecent as a month-old | comprehensive (of the century 1750-1850) book which first 
battle-field; but it is on the home front that he reaches the | appeared in 1925. Fifty-three artists are here exhibited— 
uttermost pitch of poignancy. His manner of writing, not | in letter-press—from A for Mr. Acasse (of whom I confess 


| 
| 





quite fiction, certainly not history, is to pick up here and! that I was ignorant, though Sir Enwin Lanpsexe has, I see, 
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said of him that, “he paints animals as none of us can”) The fly-leaf of A Search for America (Louis Carrier AND 
and the two versatile ALKENS (but is not Henry ALKen’s | Co.; LondonAgents, ceresinag pap: Evening Spade, 
|“ Night Riders of Nacton” better known as “The Melton | grudgit gly Lallow that itis “s ape pgo ee Pur Grove, 

Mohoeks ”?) alphabetically on to W for Messrs. Warp, the son of a pragma gry on an Bs “yr mother, tells 
WoLsTerRHoLMEs, Woopwaxp and Wooroy. The reproduc- how, towards the end of the = ‘oo ury, . ter » poste of 
tions of pictorial work are, however, limited to eight nobly- | moneyed culture in the capita $0 Jurope, he was 1anded a 
produced colour plates, the work of eight different artists ; | cheque for seven-hundred-and-filty dollars by his spendthrift 
but considering to what extent Sporting Art is indebted to | father and told that it was his last allowance. He crossed 
Diana’s inspiration, it seems invidious that no example of | to America, and there and in Canada, as waiter, publisher's 
The Chase has a seat in this galley. And don’t run away | traveller, harvester and hobo, he unlearnt the lessons of 
with the idea that our book is a dry-as-dust treatise on Art | Europe and slowly built up for himself a new outlook, gained 
(though, in diamond clarity, we are given dates and details | in the hard school of a new country. He became, and I hope 
| indeed of aquatint, mezzo and “state”’), for here are the jis still, a teacher and a welfare-worker among other immi- 
| biographies in brief of our national sporting artists with | grants. It is a pity in a way that his observations were 
nutshell peeps and thumbnail glimpses of their high and | made too early to include the later developments in industry 
Corinthian times, of fighting men and fighting sports, old| and advertising; but on the whole this is a gain, for, set 
inns, old fox-hunters and old coachmen. I close this happy | beside the modern impressions, which are apt to read like 
work wondering in what repute will our living sporting | a gossip-column, this book, which is splendidly old-fash- 
artists, Mr. Munnines, Messrs. Epwanps, ALpix and Armour, | ioned, is a giant. Mr. Grove infuses magic into struggle and 
let me say, Mr. Batrour Browne and Mr. Wautace. be held | poverty, and gives more detail than a less able writer uld 
in a hundred years’ time? I like to fancy that the best! successfully handle. He makes us thankful again for the 
output of these gentle- : | fact that tramps seem 
men will render them | to make such excellent 
as secure of the future | philosophers. 
as any of their partners | : 

} 











in the torch race of 
whom Captain Sintzer 
1a$ sO delightfully gos- | 


I should like to put 
TaEeoporE Kowmtsar- 
JEVSKY's Myself and the 
| Theatre—* Kigo et Rex 
| meus ? "—(HEINEMANN, 
12/6) into the hands of 
| every young person 
thinking of going on 
the stage and of all the 
teachable professionals 
of any age who are now 
working in the English 
theatre. It is written 
withinsight, knowledge 
and humour. It has 


| siped and instructed. 
| | know there are 
| some who profess them- 
| selves unable to read 
novels cast in the form 
| of letters. Let us ad- 
| mit that this is a form 
| that lends itself per- 
| haps rather too easily 
| totheamateur. Almost 
| anyone can make shift 
|to write a series of 








Lady. “Don’T you FIND T WORK ¥ 5 enough egotism to give 

$n et iin eee ‘ addy. } (OU FIND THAT WORK VERY TRYING?” : : 

imaginary letters from “er ; : it bite and enough real 
’ Park Scavenger. “Not EXAc’LY, Ma'am. You skE I WAS SORT OF ne 

|a set of characters, “ate gr nag lb Ahead 


Bhan BORN TO IT. MY OLD FATHER, 'E USED TO ’ARPOON WHALES.” passion for the art of 
| whereas it is by no! Fs OE od the theatre to rob the 
| means every inexperienced writer who can manage the|egotism—after all, the artist’s privilege—of any offence. 
combination of narrative, dialogue and a due modicum of | It explains the art of production, not of set purpose but 
comment that is required by a respectably constructed | by inference, and will give the instructed theatre-goer an 
novel in the ordinary form. These considerations, I hasten | insight into the problems and—if he brings a critical faculty 
to add, do not apply to The Clere amily (CHarMan anv | to bear upon the book—into the limitations of the régisseur’s 
Haut, 7/6). Mrs. Evia Fortier Marrianp wrote (with Sir} business. I think Mr. Komisarsevsky is too easy in his 
Freperick Potrock) The Eichingham Letters, and, in acceptance of the doctrines of the new creed, Expressionism. 
virtue of her share in that most ingenious and engaging | But this may only mean that he is convinced that nothing 
work, may be held to have established a right to reprint | lives save by continued experiment—a lesson that the 
the contents of any family’s post-box to which she can| Enylish theatre much needs. No wonder an undercurrent 
obtain access. This time, having to deal with certain mem-| of contempt for our trivial outlook eddies through this 
bers of the ship’s company of H.M.S. Impregnable, she| interesting book. 
has very wisely secured a naval collaborator in Surgeon- ; 
Commander R. Spence Bernarp to make sure that the local I Jearn from the w rapper of The Case of Robert Robertson 
colour and the turns of naval language are correct. The (fue Boptry Heap, 7/6) that Sven Exvesrap is called 
result is @ very pleasant story. Your family mail-bag, I| “the Epcar Watwace of Scandinavia,” an hon: ur which 
think, is a first-class medium for the delicate limning of| I trust has not disturbed his serenity. This is the first of 
character. The writers paint themselves all unconsciously 
while trying to describe each other. It is not a method, | intricate it is also emphatically intriguing. Expert solvers 
| perhaps, that would suit stories of a melodramatic tinge, but | of mysteries may discover how Dr. Gravenhag contrived to 
for the quiet history of the matrimonial adventures of a| be alive after he had apparently been murdered ; at any rate 
country family it is as good as any. And there is just acid i 











. : a Jicions; but until Robert Rober vealed his part in the 
Clere and the ineffable Dr. Wegson—to redeem the book 1 pnoertenn waventes tus part in ts 


from any charge of insipidity. 





a villain as any to ke found in sensational fiction. 








his stories that I have read, and if it is rather bewilderingly | 


I, who make no claim to b ng we le aaa] 
: : ° , o be an expert, had my shrewd sus 
enough in the portraits of certain characters—such as Alicia sige y 


drama I had no idea that he was as base and thorough 




















| 
| 
| 


| had what might be called a Good Press 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A PARAGRAPHIST learns that Mr. Baup- 
win’s former cook left him to go to 
America. So much for the rumour that 
she had joined the United Empire Party. 

* + 


The Evening Standard remarked re- 
cently that Lord Beaversrook had not 


that morning. A notable exception was 
of course provided by T’he Daily Express. 





Among shrewd political observers 


Mr. Arnotp Bennett confesses that 
his only attempt to joke with a barmaid 
was a failure. It is to his credit that 
he has not allowed this set-back to 
sour him. 


A married woman who has written a 
newspaper article describing her aimless 
life complains of not having enough to 
do and asks for suggestions. What's 
the matter with writing newspaper 
articles ? . 





Toy manufacturers have ascertained, 


phase of the class war. Certainly the 
demeanour of many domestics is a direct 
incentive to Bolshevism. 


A gossip- writer says he is inclined to 
accept the statement that we all have 
a “double.” We confess that we had 
overlooked the possibility of a gossip- 
writer having one. 





B.B.C, announcers are being tested 
for their ability to pronounce correctly | 
and without hesitation words and place- | 
names in foreign languages, including | 





Lord RoTHERMERE’s consent 
to the formation of an Assccia- 

‘tion of the United Empire 
Party at Oxford University 
is regarded as tantamount to 
an admission that the cause 
is already lost. 


It is understood that Lord 
RoTHERMERE Sarticleentitled 
“T Tell You——!” may be 
sung in public without fee or 

| licence. * 


* 


Eucalyptus plants have 
been used as church decora- 
tions for recent weddings, and 
at a season when coughs are 
prevalent it is a wise precau- 
tion to arrange that services 
| shall be largely chloral. 

* * 





An agricultural expert 
| points out that, with modern 
| working hours, a speedier 
type of horse on large arable 
farms would be an economy. 
Farmers complain, however, 
| that as yet few ploughmen 
| have been bitten by the speed- 
} Craze. . 


“The portals of the poet- 
| soul,” says a member of the 
| newly-formed Maylair group, 
| ‘will always stand with 
| tender outstretched arms, 





APPEARANCES, 





Landsman (concluding wordy duel). “ AND SPEAKIN' OF 


I WOULDN'T 


DESCEND TO PERSONALITIES, 
MIND YOU, BUT IF THAT'S YOUR BATH-WATER, MATE, YOU 
MUST ’AVE ’OPPED IN AND OUT PRETTY QUICK, THAT’S ALL.” 


Welsh. The desire is that 
Snowdon shall have nothing 
on Savoy Hill. 


“Ts motoring bad for rid- | 
ing?” is a question raised in 
a newspaper. Habitual | 
motorists are apt to forget | 
how easily a horse is started | 


up from cold. 
Weare reminded of Lentn’s 
dictum thatthe uglier aman | 
the better Russian he is.” 
Among Lenin's disciples who 
associate capitalism with oil, 
“an oil-painting” is a term 
of especial opprobrium. 


Complaint is made that 
Duteh barges carrying Bel- 





have an unfair advantage. 
in Dutch. 


The unusually early open- 
ing of thetop-spinning season, 
to which attention has been 
drawn, isattributed to a wide- 
spread belief that it bas Mr. 
LANsBURY’s approval. 





In view of a lay mission- 








offering peace and comfort to 
| the driven and the weary.” ‘The ex- 
| perience of spring poets is that editors 
| don’t always realise this. 


Postmen-cyclists are asking for 
| trousers strengthened with leather, and 
it is anticipated that this will be 
| followed by a demand that all postmen 
| Shall be rendered dog-proof. 
Residents of the South Australian vil- 
| lage of Chicago have decided to change 
its unsavoury name to Booth, but it is 
feared that “Bic Bitu” THompsoy’s 
_ fellow-citizens will miintain an assump- 
tion of indifference to this pointed re- 
_ buke. 


as the result of a survey, that toy soldiers 
are still the favourite playthings of 
the children of Paris. Assurances are 
anxiously awaited that the character 
of French nursery manceuvres is purely 
defensive. 


Lizard-skin shoes are manufactured 
from skins obtained chiefly from the 
large Indian lizard. Lounge lizards 
are seldom used for this purpose, as 
they are too thick-skinned. 


A political writer observes that the 
former good-humoured relationship be- 
tween master and servant has gone, and 





\that domestic life is merely another 


duty to convince them. 


The Association Football authorities 
contend that broadcast running com- 


the attendance. 
that there would be poor gates if 


to shout ‘‘ Shoot!” 








‘* ECCLESIASTICAL News. 

“You will temember that it was on 
November 12, 931, that King Athelstan held 
his great Witanagemot at Luton.” 

Da.ly Paper. 


Stupidly we had forgotten theexact date. 








VOL. CLXXVII. 





Lu 


gian bricks up the Thames | 


British bargees can’t swear | 


worker's disclosure that in- 
habitants of Tristan da | 
Cunha still doubt the exist- | 
ence of motor-cars, our fear is | 
that Mr. Henry Forp may feel it bis | 


mentaries on the Cup-ties would affect | 
They take the view | 


thousands of enthusiastsstayed at home | 
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UNITED EMPIRE PARTY CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are fortunate in being able to publish the following letters which 
have come into our hands without their envelopes but from internal 
evidence appear to have bsen addressed to one or other of the organs 
of the United Empire Party. For this journalistic coup we are indebted 
to the courtesy of a mail-tag robber whose desire for anonymity we 
respect. } : 

Aw Eartpom ror Viscount Rornermere. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the first act by which 
Lord Braverproox will signalise his appointment as 
Prime Minister will be to recognise Lord RorHermene’s 
immense services to the United Empire Party by recom- 
mending him for a step in the Peerage. To Lord Roruer- 

| meEre’s countless admirers it has always been inexplicable 
that Mr. Baupwrs did not seize the chance, when in office, 
of conferring upon him this well-earned honour. It is 
| impossible to estimate what might have been the value of 
his collaboration in the councils of the Conservative Party. 
EXCELSIOR. 
Tootixc Protests. 

As one of the most enthusiastic of the Tooting contingent 
of the United Empire Party I beard with shame of the 
impropriety of a certain newspaper (which shall be name- 
less) in reporting in consecutive paragraphs the activities 
of our two noble leaders and of two monkeys at large. I 
strongly protest against the vulgar proposal to perpetuate 
that association by giving to Lords Beaverbrook and 
RornermeEre the sobriquet of ‘Max and Moritz”; though 
I admit that these performing monkeys, when they appeared 
at the Coliseum, enjoyed the distinction of being described 
as “ Simians of Semi-human Intellects.” 

A Voice From THE Supurss, 
Pius Ca CHance. 

When one remembers the stout opposition which Lord 
Rornermere offered to the policy of Protection with which 
Mr. Batpwin went to the country in 1924—the very policy 
which his Lordship now advocates—one cannot but be 
impressed by the courage of a man who so openly defies the 
charge of inconsistency. That frivolous charge cannot of 
course be sustained. The real inconsistency is Mr. Baxp- 
wix's, who modified bis policy when he found it distasteful 
to the electorate. Lord Rornermers, on the other hand, 
bas for many years been absolutely immutable in his con- 
sistent hostility to the Conservative leader's policy, what- 
ever that policy may or may not have been. 

Anti- Batpwiy. 
Tae Maiwep Grove axp THE VELVET Fist. 


Lord RornerMere is a much misunderstood man. In strik- 
ing this noble blow for England, Home and Braversroox, 
he has been vilely suspected of personal animosity towards 
Mr. Batpwiy. Actually his affection for the Leader of the 
Opposition is deep-rooted and unshakeable. His sole and 
loyal purpose is to convince his old friend of the error of his 
ways; to pluck him as a brand from the burning. 
Although the Bill which was to have given facilities for 
Blasphemy has been dropped, I venture to quote a Biblical 
phrase and say, “ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 

Cru¥t oxty To Be Krixp, 
Tur Rewarp or Virtue. 


It is clear that if taxes are to be paid on foreign food some 
of us must either eat less or spend less on other needs and 
luxuries. The profound insight of Lord Rornermere, which 
nothing escapes, has foreseen this contingency. And he is 
in a position to meet the former alternative by supplying 
the stomach’s vacuum with intellectual provender—the fine 


ber of new readers should be swollen indefinitely. 
from his great movement, born of simple patriotism, he 
should reap a material reward which he never contemplated. 
God bless him! ReaisTerep Reaper. 


Wantep: A Conservative Evenixe Paper. 
I am a Unionist; and now that there is no longer any 
London evening paper that even pretends to be Unionist | 


have taken to reading The Star. I prefer a paper that 
represents a recognised party, even though not the same as 


I should think The Star must be much obliged to Lord 
3EAVERBROOK. Sic Irur av Astrum. 


As a Liberal I send the U.E.P. my loving thanks. It 
have been displaced by Lord Beaverprook in the favour 
of Lord Rotnermerr, But this is a superficial view. To 
those who probe beneath the surface to read Lord Rorner 
MERE’s motives it is clear that he is solely actuated by a 
desire to restore the fortunes of my party. Hope, long 
deferred, now alights on the standards of our diminished 
ranks as we rally to the old battle-ery, “ Your food will cost 
you more.” I thank him from the bottom of my soul. 
Wee Free-Traver 


Lorp RotHerMEeR® Sets tHe Rep Frac WaAvING. 


I have always suspected Lord Rornermere of being a 
Socialist at heart and sharing my own intuitive loathing for 
Capitalism. At one time he opposed us, possibly through 
a crude fear of confiscation and lamp-posts. But now, after 
a careful readjustment of his views, he has obeyed his true 
instincts and espoused the cause of Labour. No other ex 
planation of his action is possible which would not be an 
affront to his intelligence, for he can hardly expect to 
establish a new party in the House. But if, even without 
winning any seats, he can succeed in diverting some of Mr. 


ably hope to secure the return of the Labour Party to 
absolute power. I thank him from the bottom of my soul. 
Vox Porvutt. 
A Ustonist Benepiction. 

Not for many months have the prospects of the Con- 
servative Party been more roseate. There had been murmurs 
of mutiny, but the advent of this new party has hushed 
them. To dissentients of all colours it has been brought 
home that Mr. Batowry’s policy of extended Safeguards 
for Home Industries offers the only possible escape from 
the two extremes of Free-Trade and Food-Taxation. This 
conviction—and the further reflection that any dalliance 
with the new party would assure the triumph of the 
Socialists—has closed our ranks. I thank Lord Beaver- 
BROOK from the bottom of my soul. 0.5 








“Mr. Ssowpen Looxs Rounp.” 


Headline in Daily Pape 


differs from Winston. 





“Mr, Stephen —— describes London as a very irregular city with 
streets running in all directions. New York is, he says, nicely laid 
out in typical American style.”—South African Paper. 





flour of Britain's intelligentsia. The craving for this can 

















directions and the population nicely laid out in typical 
American style. 





Batpw1y’s followers from their allegiance, he may reason- | 


But he isn’t really. That (among other points) is where he | 


He ought to see Chicago with gunmen running in all | 





best be appeased by his syndicated organs; and the num. 


Thus | 


mine, to those that keep on telling me that they have | 
started a new party and explaining what it is trying to do. | 


Tue Gurost or Coppen Sits ur AND Takes NouRIsHMen’. | 


is true that for the moment Mr. Lioyp Groner appears to | 
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| THE UNITED EMPIRE ANGLERS. 
Lorp Rornermerr. “GOT ANY BIG ONES?” 
Lorp Braversrcox. “I'VE NOT ACTUALLY LANDED ANY; BUT AMERY’S NIBBLING AGAIN.” 
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Girl (to young man who has asked for a second cherry in his cocktail), “ WHAT'S THE GREAT IDEA, Tony?” 
Tony. “FAMILY MEDICAL ADVISER INSISTS I MUST EAT MORE FRUIT.” 











BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. 
TX.—Taer Empree Sprrrr. 

Percival and I have just changed our 
hotel. Not that we had a row or any- 
thing ; we just couldn't get on very well 
with the elevator-attendants and bell- 
hops. At least, not so well as they got 
on with us. You see, they were all 
coloured, and once they began to dis- 

cover we were English we were sunk. 
It was on our third day that one of 


| them got Percival alone in a quiet 


stretch between the fourth and eleventh 
floors and opened up with: “Maw’n, 
Suh. Are yo English?” 

Percival asked him how he knew, and 
the boy intimated that about every 
Englishman there was a certain nobility 
of character, an open-faced honesty, a 
generosity of Well, anyway, he 
knew Percival was English because he 
carried a walking-stick. He then added, 
‘An’ how yo laike dese damn Ameri- 
cans?” 

Well, when Percival had recovered 
from a certain natural shock at getting 
that line handed him in the heart of 
New York he learnt that this particular 
coffee-berry was a “ British subject, 
Suh.” “Yas, Ah come from Jamaica,” 
he explained, and on the strength of 











this appeared to claim a sort of spiritual 
relationship with Percival as of two 
strange explorers (white) meeting in the 
heart of the African jungle (coloured). 
And on the strength of this Percival 
gave him fifty cents, or, in British, 
two bob. 

Percival did not mention all this to 
me till later in the evening, when he 
asked suddenly if I had met the British 
(coloured) elevator-boy and told me 
about his encounter. As it happened I 
had. Comparing notes, we found that I 
had only been half as British as Percival. 

I kept a look-out for that particular 
elevator-boy the nextday. Not so much 
from any subcutaneous brotherly love, 
but just to see if I was clever enough 
to pick him out again from all the 
other bell-hops of similar size, shape 
and colour. It turned out that I was, 
though at first I thought I had made 
a mistake, because when I began at 
the second floor by asking affably what 
Jamaica was like he replied he didn’t 
know. However, the moment I said, 
“Surely you're the boy I gave a quar- 
ter to yesterday because you were 
British?” he responded quickly, “ Yas, 
Suh, yas, Ah 'ma British subject. From 
Jamaica, yas. But I haven't been there 





since I was a chile.” He slowed the 





elevator a trifle as he approached my 
floor and added that he was saving up 
to go back. So I gave him another 
quarter and he said he guessed he saw 


a British gentleman when he knew him. | 


A few afternoons later in the lounge 
Percival. remarked that it was an extra- 
ordinary thing but he believed there 
was a second lift-attendant who came 
from Jamaica. For the moment he had 
thought it was the same, but on look- 
ing closely he decided the original one 
had just a touch more sepia. Yes, he 
admitted stiffly, he had given him fifty 
cents too to make it fair. 

I suggested ironically that they 
might be brothers, and Percival, poor 
cod, said he hadn’t thought of that and 
actually went along to the bell-hops’ 
bench to look at them. He came back 
saying that as far as he could see there 
were no fewer than ten tan brothers 
sitting in arow. I gathered too that 
some brisk bidding for the front place 
on the bench had broken out on bis 
appearance, but he came away with- 
out asking Tor anything and the bottom 
fell out of the market. 

The following day another cocoa 
bean took out naturalisation-papers an! 
cashed in on Percival when getting 
him a taxi, while one of the first pair 
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(or he too may have been quite a new 
one) told me how fond he was of Eng- 
land (being a British subject from the 
West Indies), that from his youth up 
he had preserved a souvenir of the dear 
old mother-country, and that this was 
as a matter of fact a real English shil- 
ling. Unfortunately he was now broken- 


| hearted, for only that morning he had 


‘‘jes’ done lawst it.” 

The boy to whom Percival chatted 
the next day also had a broken heart 
which was similarly mended. When I 
say similarly, I mean the souvenir that 


| Percival’s boy had ‘jes’ done lawst” 


| was an English half-crown. 


There is 


something about Percival’s face... . 


| had a worried existence. 


For the next two or three days we 
We moved 


| about like the typical white man in the 


Nigerian hinterland, surrounded by the 
eager ebon faces of five faithful British 
subjects ready to attend to our slightest 
whim. Our every wish was law, that 
is to say at a quarter per wish, and fifty 


cents for some of the bigger wishes | 


necessitating a journey to the druggist. 
Then acouple more blackberriesattached 
themselves to our safari, one having 
discovered his mother was a Barbadian 
and the other going so far as to show 
Percival an alleged British passport. 
His name, however, was Cabot Lowell 


| Washington, and his photograph was a 


perfect likeness of every hop on the 
bench. 

It was this that finally decided us 
to change our hotel. The place had 
gone too Empire for us. Before we 
left there was but one bell-hop in the 
bunch who was still apparently Ameri- 
can and sat in solitary state while the 


| others crowded round, each with a piece 


of our luggage. As Percival mur- 


mured :— 


“Ten little nigger-boys out to get 
Nine became British and then there was one.” 


No doubt he was the slow-witted one, 
| the one who didn’t know a good thing 


| (Percival) when he saw it. 


I even sar- 


| castically asked the three lads who 
| opened the taxi-door for me if there 


| their faces. 


was anything wrong with him. 
A United Empire smile spread over 
They explained that he 


| was a new boy and wasn’t quite sure of 


| the ropes. 


| him with Crusade literature. 


| last night, 


He had only been taken on 
having barely teen three 
days in New York. His bome was in 
Bermuda. 

I think Lord Beaversrook is ex- 
pressly to blame for not having supplied 
A. A. 








“390 SHAKESPEARE 
patra. 1776.”— 


Anatomy and Cleo- 
Beoksellers’ Catalogue. 
What a modern novel SHAKESPEARE 
might have written ! 


| 


the mon. ; 











“Now, 
Local. “ WHEN US BAIN’T YURR, MISTER! ” 


Visitor. 





TELL ME—WHEN D) YOU FIND THE FISH FEED BEST?” 








ARCADIAN. 


WHERE Pan his sheep-fold park had be | 
The fair blue hills among 
In Arcady, in Arcady, 
When all the world was young 
And simple but not stupid, 
Up along an April aisle 
Once a boy and girl met Cupid, 
And they all sat on a stile. 


The boy, they say, was berry-brown, 
The girl was gold and white, 
And berry-brown is very brown 
And gold and white’s just right ; 
And, if it did befall so 
That these two would sit a bit, 
Arcadians say also 
That a stile’s the place to sit. 


7 
; 





And, take ‘em in the lump, any 
Arcadian will agree 
(Though two is always company 
And three is always three) 
That, if you're boy and maiden 
And to sit a bit’s preferred, 
No stile is rightly laden 
That lacks Cupid for a third—- 
Little Love or little Cupid, 
Little Bow-and-Arrow Cupid ; 
Oh, a stile for two is stupid 
Without Cupid for a third! 
P. R, C. | 








latelligent Anticipation of Lord Rother. | 
mere’s Action. 

‘‘ Protective Mimicry Among Human | 
Beings.—By Dean Inge.”—From the Contents | 
Index of a Scots Paper of six weeks ago. 
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THE NEW CABINET. 
(From our Political Correspondent.) 
Tur leaders of the new Party are 

busy constructing a Phantom Cabinet, 


and it is rumoured that a difficulty of 
_ principle has already arisen over the 


important question of the Home Office. 


This portfolio had been destined for 
/Mr. James Dovenas, but something 


like a bombshell was thrown into the 
Party Headquarters last night when 
a telegram was received from Mr. Albert 


| Haddock, as follows :— 


Beaverbrook London Believe you 
have right ideas fiscal future G. B. 
though perhaps exaggerated views of 
your own but decline absolutely sup- 
ort Cabinet including J. Douglas 
Tome Secretary semi-colon also ques- 








tion wisdom proposed 
appointment Hannen 
Swaffer Ministry Fine 
Arts Haddock Ham- 
mersmith.” 


After a hasty consul- 
tation at Empire Head- 
quarters the following 
reply was despatched ; 





“Haddock Ham- |} 
mersmith Your tele- 
gram bombshell dis- 
turbing whole equili- 
brium proposed Cab- 
inet full-stopconsider 
essential Ministers of 
Crown new Party 
should be public fig- 
ures endeared to all | 
readers great organs | 
stupendous circula- 
tion semi-colon Dou- 
glas has heart of 
mother style of child ___ 
therefore believed most suitable Home 
Office whom do you suggest would 
you serve with Swaffer reply Beaver- 
brook-Rothermere.” 





Till a late hour much activity could 


be observed among Mr. Haddock’s sec- 
retariat, and at midnight the following 
telegram was handed to the Press: 


* Beaverbrook-Rothermere London 
No but would serve with Tom Web- 
ster Beachcomber Strube or W ynd- 
ham Lewis full-stop suggest Home 
Office mcdern times key to whole 
political situation one cause lament- 
able failure last Conservative Gov- 
ernment capture imagination people 
not absence of economic policy but 
presence of Brentford né Hicks Home 
Office total surrender interfering 
woops and vegetable marrows putrid 
encroachments Dora mentality 
alien notions mixed bathing immoral 





fantastic liquor laws culminating 


The Bride (to Registrar 





grotesque Licensing Commission 
now proposed admit policemen pri- 
vate clubs next thing will be detec- 
tives in bedrooms of nation semi-colon 
further Conservatives five years’ 
majority two hundred made no at- 
tempt improve pubs brighten grisly 
Sundays industrial centres clean 
up Betting Laws or Divoree Laws 
owing principally prudery pomposity 
and panic late Home Secretary now 
mercifully translated place 
full stop believe Party coming for- 
ward vigorous policy these matters 
sweep the country colon impossible 
keep people interested permanently 
economics but Home Affairs always 
sure of good Press full stop would 
gladly serve with Strube or other 
gentlemen named Home Secretary 


i} y 
oLbei 





Haddock Duchy of Lancaster The 
Londoner Lord President of Council 
Gladys Cooper full stop unless Min- 
istry follows above main lines cannot 
guarantee support Haddock Ham- 
mersmith,” 


In political circles no one is attempt- 
ing to conceal the gravity of the situ- 
ation produced by Mr. Haddock’s ulti- 
matum. ‘A wedge,” said one who is 
usually well-informed last night, “has 
been driven between the peers.” Mr. 
Haddock’s proposed Cabinet gives Lord 
BEAVERBROOK and his staffs a prepon- 
derance in numbers, but the exclusion 
of Mr. Doveatas, Mr. Swarrer and 
Viscount CasTLEROssr and others is 
believed to have wounded him. Further, 
the dispute about the Heme Office has 








“T MAY BE 


represent great heart of people but 
Douglas emphatically no full stop | 
think you over-estimate magnetic | 
appeal of J. D. to great heart of | 
people repellent style and mind no| 
better than Brentford consider second 
dose of Brentford would kill soul of 
country full stop country tired of| 
soapy incantations filth-rate Savon- 
arolas self-appointed censors suggest 
following Cabinet joint Prime Min- 
isters and First Lords your Lord- 
ships Treasury Arnold Bennett 
Home Office Strube (or Webster) 
Foreign Affairs Beachcomber Domin- 
ions Tom Webster (or Strubs) India 
Low Office of Works Wyndham 
Lewis Board of Trade Amery War 
Office Strube Admiralty Poy Air 
Peter Page Education Alan’ Par- 
sons Health Tom Webster Labour 
Beachcomber Agriculture and Fish- 
eries Pip Squeak and Wilfred Scot- 


A BIT SENTIMENTAL, BUT WOULD 
IT BE ALL THE SAME If MY BOY PUTS ON THE ‘ WerEDDING 
WHILE WE GET ON WITH THE BUSINESS !’ 


~) revealed a divergence of 
principle. Lord Rorner- 
MERE is understood to 
accept Mr. Haddock’s 
view thatin this Depart 
ment a new and vigor- 
ous policy of extended 
liberty is required, con- 
forming to the British 
characterand the wishes 
of the majority. But 
Lord Braversroox is 
credited with a desire 
to reform not only the 
trade but the morals of 
the country, and there 
fore he was anxious to 
see this portfolio in the 
zealous hands of Mr. 
Dovenas. As a com- 


last night that My: 
Swarrer or Mr. Wen- 
; ; ster should have the 
Home Office Sut it is understood that 
Mr. Arnonp Bennett has refused to 
serve with Mr. Swarrer, while Lord 
Beaversrook feelsthat hecould not rely 
upon Mr. Wegster to press through 
with vigour the various moral reforms 
which he hasat heart. Ontheother hand 
it is felt by both sides that the absten- 
tion of Mr. Haddock from the Woolsack 


Marcu’ 





might weaken the Ministry irretrievably. | 


Later.—Seems that early this morning 
a new way out of the impasse was hit 
upon, and a telegram was despatched as 
follows :— 


“ Haddock Hammersmith Your pro 
posals unacceptable in bulk full stop 
observe Webster and Strube have 


two portfolios each necessity of this | 


not understood suggest compromis? 
Strube (or Webster) retain Home 
Office Castlerosse take War Office 
Douglas Ministry of Health rep!) 





land Harry Lauder Lord Chancellor 


Beaverbrook-Rothermere.” 





promise it was sug- | 
gested at a late hour | 


} 





| 
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Professor 
WITH THAT.” 


The reply, dated 4 a.m. this morn- 
threw consternation every | 
political camp and may well mark an| 
epoch in the history of Great Britain :} 


into 





‘‘ Beaverbrook-Rothermere Londot 
Too late semi-colon have 
dictatorship Haddock.” 


) 
laclared 
aeciared 


A. P. H. 
THE COCKNEY SPIRIT. 


TRIOLET. 

Tue trench was awash 

And the duckboard was slimy 
Says Bert, * Ain’t it posh?” 
(The trench was awash). 
Che Padre said ‘Gosh! 

And the Sergeant said ‘‘ Blimey ! 
he trench was awash 

And the duckboard was slimy 


Arms and the Woman. 


‘The difficulty of holding girls after a « 
tain age is best solved by start:ng Girl 
Life Brigade Company.” ; 

Adtt. eve Wes ‘ wh VY 
Our office-boy, though he is not a 


| United Empire Crusader, assures us 
| that he has never met with this par- 
| ticular difficulty. 
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THAT CONFERENCE FEELING. 

However shy by repute, in our house 
Spring is a forward baggage. 

A vague sense of foreboding overtook 
me as | entered my study one morning 
j}about a week A glance round 
| revealed unmistakable signs of prepara- 
| tion for that ruthless subversion of the 
which passes for Spring's 

revivifying of the home. 

I immediately set about calling a 
Conference of the Powers concerned, 
lf people with different interests and 

| points of view can be brought together 
lin a spirit of goodwill much may be 
achieved by 

At our first plenary session I re- 
minded Joan and the staff of the grim 
tragedy of even date last year; how I 
was only now recovering from the 
catastrophic derangement of my con- 
sidered if untidy world. 

“The way of my livelihood,” I ex- 
plained, “is in my study and it is a 
small unobtrusive room. The stock 
of my trade is in my study and its 
defence from hostile invasion is a sine 


ago. 


status quo 


amicable discussion. 
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FACE, BOY, BE SATISFIED 


qua non, My study is no mere with- | 


drawing-room to me. It is me.” 

Joan said she felt 
minimum sanctions for cleanliness and 
hygiene some sort of agreement could 
be reached in the problem confronting 
us. She assured me that no passage 
should be le!t unexplored, no chair left 
unturned elsewhere so as to defer the 
invasion of my sanctum 


The staff supported this view and 


for her part hinted that she was willing | 
my | 


to wait indefinitely till it 
convenience to be “ turned out.” 

Since then we have had daily meet 
ings, informal talks and private con- 
versations. And thing 
than another em: 


suited 


one 


rges from these it is 


that generally speaking we are simply | 


bursting with toward one 
another and with disarming confidence 
in the future. In fact we are not 
particular what we promise—so long 
as it is nothing in particular. 

For myself, however, I shall person- 
ally see to it that in my study the 
limitation of displacement applies both 


g od will 





to volume and category. 








sure that with | 






more | 
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THE CULT OF COLD. 


Is it not time that more earnest 

public concern was aroused by this ini- 

| quitous orgy of early-morning bathing 
| in the Serpentine ? 

Long ago, in bleak and frosty weather 
| a friend of mine was going home rather 
| late one morning when he noticed two 
persons in a nearly nude condition leap- 
ing into this ornamental mere. Full 
of humane instincts he rushed to the 
| nearest keeper and asked him for a 
lifebelt. 

“ Woffor?” said the keeper. 

“Two men have fallen into the Ser- 
pentine.” 

“ Wiff their close on?” 

“ No, without.” 

“ Lor’ bless you, Sir,” said the keeper, 
“they ’re bavers.” 

“ Bathers ?” 

“Yes, Sir. They make a nobby of it, 
if you understand wot I mean.” 

He didn’t. NordolI. But the hor- 
rible sight, I gather, may still be seen, 
although suttee and prostration before 
the car of Juggernaut have long ago 
been forbidden by our enlightened rule 
in the Empire of India. I am even told 
that this savage hyperborean rite in the 
Serpentine is gaining new adherents, 
and I think that this must be so because 
last year two women were fined for 
immersing themselves there. This may 
have been during the summer-time, but 
[ think it was really during the winter- 
time, because it is nearly always winter- 
time in England. They were taken 
before a magistrate and fined because 
they refused to promise the keeper not 
to do it again. Their excuse appears 
to have been that they were maddened 
by the spirit of Rima, but the magis- 
trate very rightly refused to accept it. 

“ There is plenty of green paint about 
it you feel worried by Rima,” he said. 
“There is no need to undress in public 
and then try to commit suicide.” 

And now Mr. Lanspury proposes to 
| erect a bathing-pavilion on the banks of 
| the Serpentine. In my opinion this is 
merely condoning the evil. Like most 
of the actions of the present Govern- 
ment it is playing with a national peril 
instead of confronting it boldly and 
putting it down once and for all. The 
| vice may spread until the banks of the 
| Serpentine at break of day become a 
| place of revolting water-frolics which no 
| decent person returning from a dance 

or a night-club can pass without a 
| shudder of abhorrence. 
| More important still, the hot morn- 
| ing bath in winter-time may begin to 
| lose its hold on the popular imagina- 
| tion. Yet there is no end to which 
| modern civilisation and culture have so 
| faithfully toiled, using every device of 








gas, coal, coke and electricity to make 
the cistern in the airing-cupboard bub- 
ble and growl through the long winter 
nights and fill the house with grite- 
ful steam when the bitter moment of 
arising from bed has at last become 
inevitable. 

Hot baths, I say it again, are one of 
thedistinguishing marks of a progressive 
and orderly people, dividing them from 
the lesser breeds without the law. Their 
comparative privacy is part of their 
charm. The bathroom has become a 
sure stronghold and place of refuge in 
every decent home. It has its courtesies, 
its ritual of precedence, its hymnology, 
its etiquette. Is all this to be flung 
aside by a band of men and women 
who have conspired together to undress 
in public and violate alike the rules of 
hygiene and the dictates of modesty by 
congealing themselves in the Serpen- 
tine ? 

To build a pavilion for these people is 
to make a compromise with barbarism. 
Nor do I feel certain that the compro- 
mise would have its desired effect. To 
the thoroughly perverted open-air pre- 
breakfast balneator, the notion of using 
even so much shelterasan uncomfortable 
wooden cubicle is most likely abhorrent. 
He may object to paying money, but he 
will object still more to the attempted 
mitigation of his martyrdom. He will 
protest that in a wooden cubicle he 
cannot get sufficiently messy and cold, 
and that a poignant agony which ap- 
pealed to him no less than the actual 
misery and muddiness of the water has 
been removed. Female adherents of 
the unholy cult will mingle their out- 
cries with those of the males and insist 
upon public devestiture in order to 
savour to the full extent the pangs of 
refrigeration. We shall have scenes. 

A far more useful suggestion, in my 
view, than the erection of a bathing- 
shelter would be simply this: to warm 
the Serpentine. 

The effect of such a measure on the 
water-fowl I cannot precisely determine, 
but they would probably grow stronger 
and fatter. The human pre-breakfast 
bather, however, without the slightest 
doubt would be deterred from his horrid 
pursuit, for he likes above all things to 
suffer more severely in the water than 
on the banks. A warm healthy Ser- 
pentine wou'd have no attraction for 
him. Nor is the mere moral significance 
of heating the Serpentine to be forgot- 
ten. The ice habit, known to the Greeks 
as phroustophobia, is growing upon us. 
We are in danger of relapsing into the 
glacial period. I seldom open my morn- 
ing paper without seeing the photograph 
of some man or some maiden who takes 
an early-morning dip all the year round, 
either in the sea or in an open-air swim- 
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ming-bath, or failing these leaps with 
a loud ery of joy through the thin ice | 
that covers the village horse - pond. 
When the horse-pond is frozen solid 
it has to be broken up for them by the 
village constable with a pickaxe. Many 
of these people must have already begun 
to grow iur. 

To any philosopher it must seem 
curious that the idea of a thoroughly | 
fine day’s enjoyment in England at this 
moment is to plunge before breakfast | 
into half-frozen water and spend the 
rest of the time tumbling down upon 
a rink of artificial ice. I am tempted 
to ask for what purpose fire was given 
to us, and whether the break-up of the 
English home is not distinctly trace- 
able to these nomadic and Scythian 
dissipations. 

Anyhow, I don’t see why we should 
build a bathing-pavilion by the Ser- 
pentine. Evor. 


ELIZABETH AND JANE. 

Elizabeth is fairly good, 
She does what she is told she should, 
Although (as anybody would) 

She thinks her way is best ; 
But sometimes (why, she can’t explain 
Elizabeth is changed to Jane, 
And till she changes back again 

She gives us all no rest. 








For Jane, I grieve to say, is wild 
And must in truthfulness be styled 
A most unruly sort of child 
And hardly nice to meet ; 
When anything just puts her out 
She throws her toys and things about 
And suddenly begins to shout 
And even stamps her feet. 


Elizabeth runs off to bed 

Directly her ‘‘ Good-nights ” are said, 

But Jane begins to play instead 
And dawdles as she goes; 

She splashes in the bath until 

The water wets the window-sill 

And never thinks of standing still 
For Nurse to dry her toes. 


Elizabeth has manners too; 
She sits at meals as grown-ups do 
And doesn’t make remarks like “ Ugh! ’ 
Because she knows it’s rude; 
But Jane keeps bouncing in her place, 
Won't eat her bread or say her Grace, 
And pulls the most appalling face 
At all her lovely food. 


Elizabeth is quite ashamed 
At all these sins that I have named, 
But, as she says, she can’t be blamed 
For things that Jane does wreng ; 
She says she hates becoming Jane 
And tries with all her might and 
main 
To be Elizabeth aga‘n, 
But Jane's so very strong. 
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Vicar. *‘ How DID You 
Lady. “I’D RATHER NOT SAY, SiR. ONE WHO IS VERY NEAR AND DEAR TO ME DONE IT.” 


GET THAT BLACK EYE, Mrs, GREEN?” 
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MR. PUNCH’S TALKS. 
How to Krep Rassirs. 
(Continuing his series of Talks on home 
industries, of which Music was the 
jirst, Mr. Haddock will give you to- 
day a talk on‘ How to Keep Rabbits.”) 
I know no more delightful hobby for 


| the humble home than the keeping and 


breeding of rabbits (Lepus cuniculus). 
All that is required is a rabbit and a 
hutch. The hutch can be kept in any 
small garden or back-yard; the rabbit 
is kept in the hutch ; and the only diffi- 
culty is keeping it there. 

Generally regarded as defenceless and 





mild in character, the rabbit in fact is 
possessed of great determination and 
no moral sense, an instinct for destruc- 
tion, powerful teeth, a dislike for cap- 
tivity and an inveterate habit of “ get- 
ting-out.”” 

One of the charms of a hobby, I 
always say, is to do everything one- 
self. Therefore | have always made the 
hutches and runs myself. There was no 
carpentry or wire-netting course at my 
University, and I never constructed a 
hutch and run from which any rabbit 
could not escape in the end. They 
gnawed through wood, leapt over 
fences, burrowed under wire, squeezed 








through holes, rattled at doors till | 


they opened, and somehow eventually 
emerged. At first the fiercest of my 
rabbits, a valuable buck, used to get out 
during the night (we called this animal 
affectionately ‘‘ Houdini”). I took 
special measures about Houdini and 


i 
} 
| 
| 
j 
| 


sometimes kept him in for as much as | 
three days. But Houdini had a profes- | 
sional pride in the matter; once he had | 


got out successfully he expected to get 
out always. Also he had a quick 
temper and a habit (common among 
rabbits) of stamping with his powerful 
hind feet when angry or alarmed. He 


therefore used to spend the first half 
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THE MODERN POINT OF VIEW. 
Cubist (visiting friend’s studio). “ AND—ER—IS ONE PERMITTED TO INQUIRE—WHAT IT'S SUPPOSED TO—ER—REPRESENT ?” 
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of the night serabbling against the wire 
| with his paws and making a noise like 
a lunatic guitar-player, and the second 
half stamping petulantly on the echo- 
| ing floor of his hutch. I-used to spend 
| both halves of the night opening the 
| bedroom-window and saying sternly, 
“ Will you bequiet, Houdini?” 

That was in the last year of the War, 
| when food was scarce but air-raids fre- 
| quent; and one night, so thoughtlessly 
| noisy was Houdini, my neighbour 
| Poker came to his bedroom - window 
| and said, “* Was that a maroon?” 
| Iwas then forced to say, “ No, that 
| is my rabbit.” 

“Can't you control your rabbit?” 
was the vulgar response. 

“No,” I answered. “ But I must re- 
mind you that there is a waron. That 


| 
| misunderstood animal has already be- 


} 


' come the father of thirty-six rabbits, 
| twenty-seven of them females, in this 
| very garden. Each of those females will 
| in six months producé nine more rabbits, 
| and in a year’s time about two hundred 
of those two-hundred-and-forty-three 
| rabbits will produce nine more rabbits 
|—each! And when the day comes, 
| Poker, as come it will, on which nothing 
| stands between you and starvation but 
rabbit, Poker—possibly the nourishing 





progeny of the very rabbit under dis- 
cussion—you will be sorry, I think, 
Poker, that you allowed the selfish im- 
patience of a moment to——” 

But Poker’s window was then angrily 
slammed down and our relations have 
never been quite the same since. 

On the fourth night, however, all 
would be quiet and Houdini would be 
roaming the garden with Desdemona, 
my leading doe. Now, all hobbies lead 
to trouble in the end, and my trouble 
was that while my hobby was rabbits, 
my wife's hobby was gardening— 
partly flowers, partly food-stuffs for the 
nation. And my wife, rather unreason- 
ably, objected to my hobby getting out 
and eating her hobby, though I pointed 
out to her that her hobby was the 
natural food of my hobby. 

I did my best, but in the end the 
rabbit won, as the rabbit generally 
does. Gradually the whole garden dis- 


appeared. I pointed out to my wife| 


that the whole of her garden had now 
gone into the food-supply of the coun- 
try, instead of only a part; and, com- 
forted by this argument, she gave up 
gardening and bought a gold-fish. 

The garden now being free, I decided 
in the national interests to open the 
hutches and let the whole fleet of 





rabbits loose in the garden. This was 
a neat solution of the difficulty of 
keeping them in the hutches; it was 
more humane and there was no noise 
at night (except for the strange snuffling 
sounds made by Houdini when courting) ; 
and I thought that, breeding a/ fresco 
in a state of nature, the mothers would 
contribute even more generously than 





before to the Allied food-supply and the 
freedom of the smaller nations. I was 
right. Some of the rabbits preferred 
to live in their hutches still, but three 
or four burrowed immediately into the | 
bowels of the garden. And in about | 
three weeks the doe, Desdemona, pro- 
duced a fine family underground—four | 
grey, three black, one black-and-white | 
and one yellow. 
But the trouble she gave me! Des- | 
demona was a great black Flemish 
Giant with an enormous head. She was | 
very fierce and bad-tempered and used | 
to bite me vigorously when I fed her in | 
her hutch. When the rabbits were let | 
loose in the garden the cats of the neigh- | 
bourhood made friends with most of | 
them, but they distrusted Desdemona | 
and stalked her as she fed. You would 
see four or five cats stalking her at the 
same time ; suddenly Desdemona would | 
prick up her ears, whip round and rush 
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at the cats, her savage teeth bared ; and 
the cats fled in every direction. A great 
rabbit. She was one of Houdini’s many 
wives; their children were numerous 
and healthy, though oddly various in 
colour. 

Well, one sunny morning Desdemona 
emerged brightly from her burrow under 
what remained of the lilac-bush, and I 
knew at once that she had become a 
mother. She gave me one unpleasant 
look and immediately began to scrabble 
about and close up the mouth of the 
burrow with earth. Now we all know 
that the rabbit-mother, when alarmed, 
sometimes eats her young in order to 
protect them from the enemy (a striking 
example of the marvellous instinct of ani- 
mals). And I now thought, “‘ Heavens! 
this unique rabbit is adopting an even 
more fiendish expedient. She is suffoca- 
ting her young!” As soon as Desde- 
mona went off to feed I rushed to the 
burrow and opened it, thus (as I thought) 
sending down a stream of pure air to 
the tiny mites below. The moment my 
pious work was done Desdemona re- 
turned to the burrow and stopped it up 
again. I opened it. She stopped it 
up. I opened it. She stopped it up. 
| (Between operations we watched each 
| other furtively from opposite ends of 
| the garden.) 

This went on for about half-an-hour. 
I need scarcely say that I tired first. 
Also the rabbit began at last to inter- 
fere with me while I tore out the cruel 
asphyxiating soil, pushing it back with 
her powerful paws; and I thought she 
was quite capable of springing at my 
throat if I persisted. ‘ Here lies Had- 
dock, slain by a Rabbit” would, I 
thought, be a poor epitaph, so I let her 
have her way and left the unhappy 
babies to their fate. 

1 have since been told by those who 
say they know that this is a common 
custom among rabbit mammas: they 
lock up their front-door in the morning, 
go about and enjoy themselves during 
the day, and do not attend to their 
children till the evening. What a pity 
our British mothers cannot do the 
same ! 

For all I know it may have been a 
personal freak of Desdemona’s; anyhow 
it was successful, and eventually a 
flourishing family came to the surface. 
But meanwhile the other rabbits, dis- 
contented with their old home, had 
burrowed under the garden-wall; and 
they came up eventually all over the 
| borough. 

All rabbits, of course, like to have 
a back-door. The rabbit Stephen un- 
fortunately chose to have his back- 
door in the Rector’s garden, where the 
| Rector was growing lettuces and beans 
| for the nation. The rabbit Foch trav- 


| 
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elled a long way and came up in the 
grounds of a nunnery, which summoned 
the Fire Brigade. The rabbit Beatty, 
a tough and tenacious little fellow, came 
through the wall of Poker’s basement 
one night and fell into the bed of Poker’s 
housekeeper, who had hysterics. All of 
them had families, some of which came 
up in our garden and some went out 
into the world by the back-doors. For 
many months afterwards cdd families 
(or parts of families) used to pop up 
unexpectedly. What worried me most 
was the persistence of the yellow strain ; 
I have never understood how we got 





that into the breed; neither Houdini 





nor Desdemona had a touch of the 
yellow. 

Eventually, by covering the garden 
with stone-paving, we got it quite clear 
of rabbits (Houdini popped out as the 
last stone was laid in place). But I 
have reason to believe that the de- 
scendants of Houdini and Dasdemona 
are still wandering about the under- 
world of London. All these subsi- 
dences and underground explosions 
make me very suspicious; and when- 
ever I read that there has been a failure 
of electric current, causing a big Tube 
hold-up, I think, “One of my rabbits 
has put his foot in it.” A. P. H. 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tae Hop-vp. 


Miss Bargain was telephone oper-| had sounded very gentlemanly and she 
| ator at the Romeo and Juliet Laundry, |rather wanted to see what he looked 
| and one Friday evening just as she was/|like, but she didn’t want to be kid- 
ready to go home a ring came at the|napped or ! 
| telephone and when she had said Hullo} besides she thought it wouldn't be 
| a very gentlemanly voice said pardon | quite nice to be talking about dress- 
'me are you the Romeo and Juliet | shirts with a gentleman all alone. So 
Laundry? And when she said she was | she rang up the young gentleman who 
it said well pardon me for interrupting | was going to take her to the Cinema, 
you but my name is Mr. Fruggin and 1 | whose name was Mr. Priddo, and asked 
am Private Secretary to Lord Jones of |him if he would come round at once 
and fetch her. And Mr. Priddo said he 
lwould, because he was in love with 


| Mwieh, and could you possibly let him 
have back the dress-shirt we sent to 
the laundry on Monday this 
evening instead of to-morrow, 
because he has been asked to go 
and have dinner with the Lord 
Mayor of London and we find 
| that his other one is frayed at 
| the cuffs, so if you could kindly 
| oblige just for once we should 
| be obliged. : 
' And Miss Bargain said well 
| how do you spell his name? be- 
cause so many lords and people 
like that send their washing to 
this laundry that I shall have 
| to look it up. 
And he told her how to spell 
Jones but he said you wouldn't 
believe me if I told you how to 
| spell Mwich, it is one of those 
new Welsh titles, but it begins 
with an M and you can easily 
look it up. 
Well Miss Bargain liked his 
way of speaking and she said on 
the telephone we always like to 
oblige people in this laundry, 
| but itis ratherawkward because 
| everybody is just going home 
| now and I don’t know who I 
could send with the dress-shirt, 
I couldn’t bring it myself be- 
cause I am going to be taken to 
| the Cinema to-night and I must 
| go home and make myself look nice. 
| And Mr. Fruggin said oh I shouldn't 
think of troubling you to do that, I 

| would come myself in a motor-car to 
fetch the dress-shirt if you are sure 
you can find it for me. 

And Miss Bargain said well I couldn't 
| be certain of finding the right one but 
| we have hundreds of dress-shirts here 
| belonging to other gentlemen and you 
could choose one that fitted, and if there 
is any trouble about it afterwards we 
can say the matter will be looked into. 

And he said well I have always heard 
that the Romeo and Juliet Laundry 
was the most obliging of all laundries, 
and I am sure I am very much obliged, 
I will be round in about ten minutes, 
pardon me for asking but shall you be 

ite alone ? 
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Well Miss Bargain said she would, 
‘but afterwards she was rather sorry 
‘she had said that because Mr. Fruggin 


anything like that, and 


the liberty, 1 don’t really know Lord 
Jones of Mwich though I am quite 
friendly with some other lords, I have 
brought you a box of chocolates because 
your voice sounded so nice on the tele- 
phone. 


your chocolates or your compliments 
either, and you can’t open the safe be- 
cause it is locked with a patent key and 
you haven't got the combination. 

And he said have you got it? and she 
said no. 

And the man who was with him 








“AND SHE SAID SIT STILL WHERE YOU ARE.” 


Miss Bargain and she had never let 
him fetch her from the Romeo and 
Juliet Laundry before, much less asked 
him to. 

Well almost directly afterwards she 
heard a motor-car outside, and then 
two men came into the office with 
pistols in their hands, and the first of 
them said pardon me Miss but my 
friend and I would like to open your 
safe and take away the money that is 
there for paying wages to-morrow. 

Well Miss Bargain was rather fright- 
ened, but she didn’t shriek out or swoon 
or anything like that because she was 
made of sterner stuff, and she said are 
you Mr. Fruggin who rang me up just 
now about Lord Jones of Mwlch’s dress- 
shirt ? 

And he said yes I am, pardon me for 





laughed and said as this is a laundry I 
should have thought you would have 
had plenty of combinations. 
But Mr, Fruggin was quite 


dare you be so coarse in the 
presence of this lady? And he 
said to Miss Bargain if you will 
kindly give me the name and 
address of the gentleman who 
has the combination my assist- 
ant will goand fetch him in the 
motor-car, and while he is away 


over the laundry if you don't 


laundry because she knew that 
Mr. Priddo would come into 
the office where they were, so 


other riddles, and I think | 
should like one of your choco- 
lates after all as 1 am rather 
hungry. 

Well Mr. Fruggin was pleased 
at this, because she smiled at 
him when she said it and she 


And Miss Bargain said I don’t want | 


was really looking quite pretty | 
although she was wearing her | 


everyday clothes and had only 


had time just to attend to her face and | 
comb her hair, and he thought she | 


might be falling in love with him. So 


he said very well that will suit me | 
better still, pardon me but when is | 


a door not a door ? 


So then they began asking each other | 
riddles, and Miss Bargain had heard | 
all his before but she pretended that | 
she hadn’t and laughed when he told | 
her the answers, and Mr, Fruggin began | 
to fall in love with her himself and to | 


wish that he wasn’t quite so dishonest. 
And he put his pistol down on the 
table, but some way off Miss Bargain, 
and kept on handing her chocolate- 
creams, 

Well at last Miss Bargain asked him 
a really funny riddle about an elephant 


and a mangle, and when she told him 











angry with him and said how | 


I should like you to take me | 


mind, because | have always | 
thought I should like to see the | 
place where they fray collars, 

Well Miss Bargain didn't | 
want to take him over the | 


she said 1 would rather we | 
stayed here and asked each | 


| 
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the answer he leant back in his chair 


and laughed, and then she suddenly 
looked past him and said Hullo Ernest 
you are late. 

* §o he jumped up and looked round, 
and she reached over the table and 
caught hold of the pistol and pointed 
it at his head, and she said sit still 
where you are, Ernest isn’t here yet 
but he scon will be. 

Well at that very minute Mr. Priddo 
came into the room and heard her call 
him Ernest, which made him all the 
more in love with her, and Miss Bar- 
gain to!d him to keep Mr. Fruggin quiet 
while she went and fetched some rope 
which was used for keeping old washing- 
baskets together. And when she came 
back with it they tied Mr. Fruggin to his 
chair, and all he could say was that he 
hadn’t known Miss Bargain waslike that. 

And Miss Bargain said well you know 
it now, and she went out and telephoned 
to the police, and when the other man 
came back with the gentleman who had 
the combination for the safe they took 
them both off to prison. 

Well there was a trial, and the judge 
complimented Miss Bargain on the way 
she had behaved and said he should 
have much pleasure in giving her for a 
wedding-present half the money they 
had made that morning out of fining 





Cyclist (who has skidded in front of roller), “ THAT REMINDS ME. 





motorists, because it had come out that 
she was engaged to Mr. Priddo now. 
And he let Mr. Fruggin off lightly be- 
cause he had been politeto Miss Bargain 
and promised to lead an honest life in 
the future. But he gave his assistant 
several years’ penal servitude when it 
came out about his being coarse in his 
behaviour to a lady. 

And Lord Jones of Mwich was very 
angry at his name being brought into 
it, and especially because Mr. Yreesin 
had said that he only had two dress- 
shirts. And he wrote a letter to the 
Times newspaper to say that he had at 
least four dress-shirts and could afford 
to buy plenty more if he wanted to. But 
they didn’t put in bis letter, and he was 
so annoyed that he bought six more 
dress-shirts and joined the Labour 
Party. A. M. 

THOUGHTS IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Wuat shall he learn who idly delves 
Among those inconspicuous shelves 
That harbour in their dim recesses 
The outflow of last season's presses ? 
Soft! let me now investigate 

The back-wash of that annual spate. 


Biographies and books of war, 
In weight a solid ton or more, 
Rest in these archives of the dead, 
Unswept, unborrowed and unread. 











Brisk hearty records of the chase 
Sleep in a still remoter place. 

Novels of mystery, love and crime 
(Priced once at seven-and-six a time) 
In ranks and legions drably stacked 
Confront me, but do not attract. 
Their hour is sped, their tale is told ; 
Even the memory now is cold 

Of those (if any) which were sold. 


What curiously intemperate urge 
Produced this grand superfluoussplurge | 
To swell the spring and autumn lists 
Of our most hardy optimists? 

No tempting blurb, no critic’s bunk 
Can animate this mass of junk, 

Nor call from their obscure repose 
These relics in their lifeless rows. 


The young ambitious scribe who looks | 
Upon this wilderness of books 
May well be pardoned should he feel | 
Some small abatement of his zeal 
And mutter, “Is it not enough ? 
Must we go adding to the stuff?” 
Such sentiments would do him credit, | 
And I would answer, ‘Son, you’ve 
} 


said it.” C. L. M. 








“Apart from journalism, the real Lorp 
ROTHERMERE, Odd to say, is little known... . 
In all his ways he is massive and he broods.” | 

Mr. Garvin in “ The Observer.”’ 
i 
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Good News for the Empire Chicks. | 











I WAS TO HAVE BROUGHT HOME FLOUR FOR THE PANCAKES.” 
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First Limpet. “ WOULD YOU MIND PASSING ROUND ME, MADAM ? 
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iCE-RINK CRISES. 





I’M ONLY A BEGINNER,” 


Second Limpet. “I’M AFRAID I MUST ASK YOU TO PASS ROUND ME, SIR; I HAVEN'T EVEN BEGUN.” 





Ir is an extraordinary thing but the 
best and most expensive of cars never 
seems to be quite right when I am in 
her. Her owner is invariably peeved 
| about something, though to listen to 
| him at dinner the night before you 
| would suppose she was the last word in 
virtuous efficiency. 

Nothing has a more chastening effect 
upon me than to sit in front with an 
| owner-driver. However light-hearted | 
may be at the start the owner-driver 
will get me down intime. It probably 
happens that so far as I am concerned 
everything is lovely—the day, the air, 
the scenery and the purring ease and 
rhythm of our progress. LIxperience, 
however, has taught me that behind 
this blissfulness there lurks an evil of 
which Iam contemptibly ignorant. The 
darkly-brooding man beside me knows 
what it is, and since his mute suffering 
has already tinged with melancholy 
my rapturous exhilaration I may as 














well get the credit for being less of a 
boob than I feel. 

So I put on a critical frown and lean 
forward attentively with lips slightly 
pursed. 

“Yes,” he says gloomily, yet with 
some relief at being forced to speek 
about it, “she’s knocking badly.” 

If she isn’t knocking badly then she 
isn’t pulling well, or she isn’t as sweet 
as she might be. It seems I jolly well 
ought to have been in her the other day 
when her equal was not to be found in 
heaven or upon earth. 

It always is the other day. Can it 
be that the fault is mine and that I have 
a bad effecton my friends’ cars? I only 
know that whenever I get in one she 
ceases to be sweet or she knocks or 
doesn’t pull. I never notice it myself. 
She seems to my simple comprehension 
to be giving of her best, judging by the 
gleam in the eyes of traffic policemen 
and the way pedestrians skip like joyous 
lambs about her bonnet. 

It shames me that I should be enjoy- 





Ss 








ing myself so thoughtlessly, and I do 
my best to feel as my friend feels about 
it. I listen for noises which are not 
there, and nod my head with appreci- 
ative sympathy when he moans, “ Hear 
that?” until at last the front-seat com- 
plex has me in its grip and I really do 
believe the whole car is groaning and 
travailing in pain. I wonder how long 
it will be before the engine drops out 
or the rear axle breaks, and what they 
will put on my tombstone. 

I am now hearing almost as many 
noises as my friend hears. 
frightful, and I marvel that the cai 
holds together at all. 


they were determined to show no sign 
of the terror which possesses them. 

“This is glorious,” cries one, break- 
ing off from the subject under discus- 
sion. 

“Perfect,” agrees the other, the 
owner-driver’s wife. “The car’s run- 
ning extra well to-day.” 

Good Heavens! are they deaf? 


D.C 
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The din is | 


In the back seats | 
the women are chattering gaily as if | 
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First REPRESENTATIVE OF SarecuaRDED Inpustry. “I RATHER LIKED THAT FORMIDABLE 


CHIN IN THE HAGUE PORTRAIT.” 
Seconp Dirro. “SO DID I. BUT HERE IT GETS ON MY NERVES.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 24th.—‘No one 
, is ever satisfied,” said Mr. Wepa@woop 
Benn philesophically when asked by 
Lieut.-Commander Kenwortnuy if he 
did not think civil aviation in India 
was a thought backward. Whether he 
was thinking of the backwardness of 
civil aviation or the forwardness of civil 
disobedience could not be guessed. 

Our fish, it seems likely, will cost us 
more if Mr. A. M. Samvuen has his way. 
He urged the Minister or AGRICULTURE 
to “compel” trawler owners to substi- 
tute galvanised-iron shelves with waste- 
water gutters for wooden shelves and 
further urged bim to frame regulations 
of a kind calculated to discourage the 
sale of stale fish for consumption in 
fried-fish shops. 

It might have been pointed out that 
the sale of stale fish in fried-fish shops 
is adequately safeguarded against by 
the likelihood that the earnest seeker 
after “middle pieces and klondykes " 
may betake himself elsewhere. But 
this is a bureaucratic age. 

Parliamentary answers are apt to vary 
from the cynically evasive through the 
verbosely inadequate to the destruct- 
ively comprehensive. Mr. Lansbury 
delivered one of the last kind upon the 
person of Lieut.-Colonel James when 
that Hon. and Gallant Member asked 
him whether he had given sanction for 
the destruction of the water - garden 
in Regent's Park, originally laid out by 
Sir JoserH Paxton. 

The answer was that no such sanc- 
tion had been given, that the water- 
garden in question was not being des- 
troyed but cleaned, that in any case it 
was not a water-garden, and that it was 
laid out in 1899—thirty-four years after 
the excellent Joseru had himself been 
laid out. 

After this preliminary canter over 

| the prostrate form of the Hon. Member 


for Bromley, the First ComMissioner | 


| unfolded bis wings like the philopro- 
genitive pelican and, defending the 
Supplementary Vote for the Royal 
Parks, soared in the sunshine of his own 
avuncular benevolence. His delight in 
life, he explained, was to pause on his 
way to the House to watch the little 
innocents disporting in the sand-pit in 
Victoria Embankment Gardens, heed- 
less of impending doom gazing stonily 
down upon them from the Temple of 
[mperial Chemistry. But there were 
others, the House gathered, besides 
children. There was Eve, whose in- 
terest in Hyde Park, that other Eden, 
was naturally Serpentine. Then there 
were the Sunlight League (which is not 
concerned, as might be supposed, with 
soap, but solely with water and sun) and 


the London Playing Fields Association. 
Each advanced claims which could not 
well be rejected, which had in fact been 
met, the First CommissioNER insisted, 





| Bad s 
| Potatoes’ 
Plindedlt: lie 





THE TRIALS OF A FISH-AND-CHIPS 
MERCHANT. 
Mr. Noet Buxton. 


with no loss whatever to the public of 
the bosky amenities in which 1t revels. 

As to pressure within the House Mr. 
Warpitaw-MILxe pointed out that two 
escaped monkeys were stated to have 





RED ¥. 


BROWN. 
“LEITH IS FAMOUS FOR ITS REJECTION 
OF INFERIOR RED ARTICLES. 
Mr. E. 





Brown. 





leit Regent's Park for private gardens 
in the vicinity, which they found 
more restful, and Lieut.-Colonel Moors 
charged the inst Commissioner with 
ravaging the haunts of breeding birds— 
a task effectively accomplished, if the 
truth must be told, many years ago by 
rats, cats and marauding gulls—and 
Lord Winterton pleaded the cause of 
‘persons with small salaries who used 
the parks for walking, courting and 
taking out their children and dogs.” 

None of these gentlemen is suspected 
of harbouring a passion for children, 
dogs, birds or lovers in excess of that 
of the Firsr Commissioner, and Mr. 
LansBuryY found many champions on 
both sides of the House. 

The House (on a Colonial Office Vote) 
turned its attention to Africa, whence, 
however, came nothing new. 

Tuesday, February 25th.—The Secre- 
TARY OF Stare For Scornanp offered 
additional illumination on the subject 
of “Red Biddy,” which he has now 
examined and alleges to consist for the 
most part of bad raisin wine fortified 
with methylated or re-distilled spirit. 
It was Mr. McEtwer who had in- 
cautiously inquired if there was ap 
evidence to show that the intoxi- 
cant in question was manufactured in 
substantial quantities in Leith. Mr. 
ADAMson noncommittally replied that a 
quantity of ‘red wine” was manufac- 
tured in Leith. 

This brought Mr. Ernest Brown 
into the fray, determined to defend the 
honour of his constituency. “Is not 
the Right Hon. Gentleman aware,” he 
asked, ‘that Leith is famous for its 
rejection of inferior red articles? ”— 
referring apparently to the Labour 
Candidate whom he defeated. 

It must be due to the prevalence of 
spinsterhcod among the Women-Mem- 
bers of the House that caused the Bill 
to enable British women marrying 
foreigners to retain their British nation- 
ality was introduced by a mere male. 
However, everybody seemed to want 
it, and it was introduced amid loud 
cheers. It only remains forthe Empire 
Marketing Board to produce a suitable 
advertisement urging the Palestinians, 
let us say, to “marry British and be 
proud of it.” 

Wednesday, February 26th.—Debates 
on slum-clearance, whether in the Lords 
or elsewhere, are mostly rather fruitless 
because slum clearance so often results 
in the slum emerging as a dormitory 
for black-coated workers and others 
who can afford ten shillings a week 
rent and do not walk on the flower- 
beds, while the original inhabitants, 
who only ask that their slum shall be 
made a trifle more spacious and weather- 
tight, move away and still further infest 
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| the already overcrowded slums of some 
less enterprising district. 

To-day's debate in the Lords there- 
| fore was chiefly distinguished by the 
| maiden noble speech of Lord Martey, 
who explained that the Government 
intended to introduce legislation at an 
early date. 
| The Mixister or AGRICULTURE 1s 
always in trouble. Yesterday it was 
his fish that offended the nose of Mr. 
A.M. Samvet. To-day it was his chips 
whose foreign flavour repelled the sensi- 
tive palate of Sir Harry Hore. The 
Musister austere'y declined to accept 
| the argument of Mr. Biinpe wt that, as 
our potatoes are kept out of Canada 
on the pretext that they might intro- 
duce potato disease into that country, 
| we should place a like embargo on 

Continental spuds. 

Mr. A. M. Saver on 
this occasion chose to 
pick on the P.M.G. He 
wanted toknow at what 
time letters, ordinary 
and express, posted at 
a certain post-office in 
London at a certain 
time, would bedelivered 
at a certain address in 
Guildford. The P.M.G. 
solved theproblem quite 
easily, though to the 
uninstructed lay mind 
most of the important 
factors, é¢.g. misadven- 

| ture caused by fog, flood 
| ortempest, therestraint |! r) 
of powers, princes and a 
| mail-bag snatchers, and 5 
| the chances of the letter 
| being insufficiently ad- 
| dressed, are all repre- 
| sented by 2. 

Mr. Swakespe are, the 
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give an opportunity, should need arise 
for their sale, for their retention in this 
country. 

It is just possible that the Royal 
Society's action was inspired to some 
extent by the fact that America really 
did win the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. Lees-Smira explained at length 
why the Post-Office has decided to use 
its own system for overseas wireless 
telephony, instead of leasing the Imper- 
ial and International Communications 
Company's system; and Mr. ARTHUR 
Henperson promised to bring Mr. 


the matter to the notice of his chief. 
The House turned again tothe Coal Bill. 

Thursday, February 27th.—The Lorp 
PrEsIDENT OF THE CounciL, the Lorp 





SCRAMBLE 


Mr. GRAHAM RUEFULLY CONTEMPLATES HIS ARD-WON 


CHANCELLOR and other noble Lords 


FOR THE WESTMINSTER 


Liberal Swan of Norwich, is very| paid graceful tribute to the faithful 


| anxious that Love’s Labour, in the 
| shape of the Memorandum on Unem- 


ployment submitted to the Government | 


| by Sir Oswarp Mostey and Messrs. 
_ Lanspury and Jounston, shculd not be 
| Lost. Mr. MacDonatp, however, offered 
| as an excuse for non-publication the 
rather specious plea that if there were 
| no secret documents Governments could 
| never get on with their work at all. 

The Royal Institution of Great Britain 
| lately so!d to an American collector 
certain British Army papers of the 


| period of the American revolutionary | 


| war. This method of getting back our 
| American debt money is not new, but 
it always arouses a protest. To-day 
the protest was raised by Sir N. Grarran- 
Dovtr. It was echoed by Mr. Mac- 
Doxa, who stated that he consideied 
it the duty of those possessing docu- 
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services of Sir ArrTHurR Turine, K.C.B.. 
Clerk of Parliaments, who as the result 
of serious illness has been compelled to 
abandon his office. 

A great concourse of Members assem- 
bled for the debate in Committee on 
Part I. of the Coal Bill. Some en- 


visaged a defeat of the Government by | 


the combined Conservative and Liberal 
forces, but others prognosticated that 
enough Conservatives would be absent 
for the Government to scrape through. 
As it turned out the Government did 


from the Lobby, or the arrival in the 
Government Lot by, of a number of Anti- 
Lrioyp-GrorceE Liberals. 

Sir L. Worrnixeton-Evans having 


attacked the Clause from the Conser- | 


vative point of view, urging that the 
; quota proposals would in effect rob the 


| ments of national historical value to/efficient Peter to pay the inefficient | Issimo ? 


Batpwin’s request for time to discuss | 


Paul, and Mr, Bevan having defended 
it on behalf of the M ners’ Federation 
on the ground that what they propcsed 


cessfully done in 1926, Mr. Lioyp 
GeorGE launched the Liberal attack. 


effect levied a new royalty on the pro- 


dened industries of the country. Mr. 
Granam defended the Clause stoutly 
but his main argument was that if the 
House rejected the B:ll there would be 
a lower price for coa!, no reduction in 
hours, more distress and more disloca 
tion. 

The House gave him his Clause, 
which pleased the Labour benches 








PANCAKE 


scrape through, but by the abstention | 


mightily, though what they should have 
to feel pleased about 
when Part III. of the 
Bill was added to it by 
the Liberals and Part | 
can only put money 
into the pockets of coal- 
owners, is none too 
clear. 


The Braille Edition of 
** Punch.” 

The National Insti- 
tute for the Blind an 
nounces that the first 
number of the Braille 
“Punch” was 
pletely sold cut within 
a few hours after publi 
cation, and orders are 
still arriving from ever) 
partofthe Empire. | 
view of the demand 
which is fargreaterthan 
was anticipated, the In 
stitute has decided to 
print double the num 
| ber of copies for next issue. 


con 


MAJORITY 


The Growth of Spiritualism. 
“There was a large number of deceased 
relatives and friends pres2nt.” 
Provincial Paper. 
“Buaspuemy Britt Droprep.” 
Provincial Paper 


We understand, however, that Foul- 


side, 


duction of coal and passed the cost of | 
it on to the other already over-bur- | 


} 
| 


j 
| 


to do was what the Germans had suc. | 


claiming that the quota system in | 





mouthed Frank retains his place in the 


| 


“Conservative Agent (certificated) Wanted. | 


Liberal pay to suitab!e applicant.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 


Does this mean that Mr. Luoyp GEorGeE | 


is going to finance him out of the Party 
Fund? 

“An explosion oceurred to-day at Namur 
when Lieutenant de Genie was giving a 
| demonstration. . . ."—Daily Paper. 

'Can he be a descendant 


of General 





| Mision’ 8, , 1980) 


CASTAWAYS ON A DESERT 


CONSULTING THE ORACLE. 


| Ponrrican Economy, 


| What books have been 


Bright offspring of the ages ! 
inscribed to 
thee 
On rapture-breathing pages, 
Telling us how the imports flow 
For ever to, but never fro, 
Hailing the exports as they go, 
While the rude north wind rages! 


| What scholars on the Cotswold Hills 


Decked out by Spring's adorning 
Have traced the tributary rills 
Of Thames to some shy warning, 
And grown to be tremendous pals, 
Dealing with Raw Materials, 
Commodities and such fal-lals, 
Through half the golden morning! 


O Pol. Econ., O Pol. Kcon., 
Eternal, blue-eyed, hearty, 


| Blest nymph (as fair to look upon 


| 
} 
j 


| 


| When “ Hold!” 


As the divine Astarte), 
To whom Ricarpo bowed the knee, 
Whose foot is set upon the sea, 
By grace of whom was founded 
the 
United Empire Party! 


The ink was wet, the words were framed 
For that superb defiance, 
Lord BEAVERBROOK ex- 
claimed, 
“Should we not place reliance 
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ISLAND DISCOVER AN 
PENDING THEIR RETURN TO CIVILIZATION, 
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‘On w ialicen mightier than my own, 
If there be any?” ‘One alone,” 
They answered; “'tis the damsel 
known 
As Economic Science.” 


To woo thee at thy sacred fonts, 
To hear thee lisp the praises 
Of Elasticity of Wants 
And Value’s various phases, 
Lords BEAVERBROOK and RoTHER- 


MERE 

Went out by car—this seems quite 
clear— 

And found thee on some hillside 
near 


Amongst thy dew-wet daisies. 


Low at thy feet, I ween, they sat 
And heard thee to a finish, 
Each holding in his hand his hat, 
Although their hair was thinnish ; 
They heard thy soft voice sweetly 
range 
Through Distribution and Ex- 
change 
And all that old, o!d story strange 
Of why Returns diminish. 
Who first, who last evolved the 
myth, 
What priest has swung the censer, 
Starting, of course, with Apam 
SMITH 
Right down to Hersert Spencer, 
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INGENIOUS METHOD OF KEEPING FIT FOR DODGING MOTOR-TRAFFIC 
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They beard, pare Ww what the flower, 
the fruit 
Of Marsnatx’s lyre, of Mauruus’ 
lute, 
While the hushed motors stayed 
their hoot 
And the deep fog grew denser. 


The Viscounts heard the trembling 
string— 
From High Finance to Farmer 
They felt they understood the thing 
Transported by the charmer ; 
Then up they leapt—“ For thee, 
dear maid, 
To-morrow starts the Big Cru- 
sade !”’ 
Then home they turned and touched 
the trade 
For wholesale suits of armour. 


So, or it may be otherwise, 
Just as my reader chooses, 
Commenced the Awful Enterprise 
That thrills, or else confuses ; 
But thou remainest, Pol. Econ. ! 
Don’t you get worried; you keep on, 
Dear darling of the studious don 
And playmate of the Muses ! 
Evor. 
“Although her mother was in it, thieves 
stole a suit-case containing jewellery and 
clothing from the car of Miss Dorothy —— 
yesterday afternoon.” —Daily Paper. 
They will know better another time 
than to touch an oxpending suit-case. 
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Rees: the most of a most sympathetic part, they are notable in bringing back the 

AT THE PICTURES. could not be better. Neither, however, | best dance-tunes. I have read some- 

Mack, Moran anv Maurice. could it very well go wrong. The real, where that each of these pictures in- 

SrrancE are the caprices of public | artist of the piece, bringing to his task} volves five thousand drawings. The 

| taste. I am told that when the Ameri-|all the devices of a master, 1s Harry | number strikes me as modest ; I should 

can comedians Mack and Moran,known|Green as the manager; and since| have guessed, so fluid are the move. 

as “The Two Black Crows,” came to| Harry GREEN also has a voice remark- | ments and so sweet the rhythm of the 

| London a few years ago they attracted | able for its tender reasonableness those | curves, that fifty thousand were needed. 

| no notice whatever. Since then, how-| people who object to the talkies on} At the Plaza the Disney picture is a 

| ever, on the gramophone they have |account of their nasal stridency need | fantasy of insect-life called “ Summer” ; 
no longer stay away. 

Maurice CuHevavier’s first film, Jn- 
nocents of Paris, was rather a disap- 
pointment, but all his gifts as an im- 
penitent but irresistible philanderer and 
all his charm as a singer are exhibited in 
The Love Parade, which, unreal enough 
as a story and overweighted by spec- 
tacular accessories, contains some very 
entertaining moments. Maurice's first 
interview with the young Queen, for 
instance, is a triumph of comic acting 
and by no means lessened in effect by 
the Frenchman's broken English. 

As for the young Queen, she is al 
peach, or whatever fruit you fancy most. | 
JEANETTE MacDona pn is her name, “a} 
Philadelpbian girl of Scottish descent,” | 



































says the programme, with “red-gold “ Pains of love be sweeter fa 

hair and sea-green eyes.” These hues | Than all other pleasures are 

are not to be detected on the screen, but | Des 

I take them for granted. Also she has | 4“ - Miss Littian Rors 

| j a conquering smile, can be alluringly | Jacques - + + Mr. Lurrso Law 
HARD LABOUR. ancry. and sweetly sings. at the C Wiehe a ae 
| Charlie . . . . Mr. Caarites E. Mack. Th. 2 at the Carlton, Mickey the Mouse in | 


The Love Parade is rather too long | 
| made a great reputation for the most | and the end is silly, but it is excellent | 
| fatuous yet engaging back-chat ever | beguilement, and for those who want | 
| recorded, and now, in their film, Why|more obvious humour than Mavrice| sometimes lost among his companions, 
Bring That Up? just produced at the |distils there is Lurmyo Layer with his|as Felir never was: but bis mobilits 
Plaza, they are destined enormously to | antics and somersaults and quite a good | and resource areeven more astonishing. | 
increase the number of their admirers, | comic song. | What, by the way, became of Felix? | 
| for it is technically one of the besi Both at the Carlton and the Plaza Ij] supp se Mickey atehim. E. V.1 
talkies yet produced and has a very | found a Watt Disyey “sound ” cartoon 
| human story. | 
At first I thought there was not} 
| onough of the traditional Mack and 


anextravaganza olthejungle. Mickey 
has not the definite personality of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Feliz, being indeed 








REVALUATION (1930). 
WINTER sunlight poured over the rin 
f the Cotswolds and turned our small 
hatched cottage into gold. 
“Ooh,” said Joan, “isn’t it too we 





Moran dialogue, with those soft seduc- 
| tive voices—Mack’s being peculiarly 
| velvety and caressing—to soothe and 

tickle the ear, but, after their début on 


oo 





derf ” And then she remembered. | 
the stage, events take so dramatic a “T think ”—her voice was a little un- 
turn that one forgets the foolery and | steady “T’ll go in and start making a 


concentrates on the plot. 
The motive is old, but it is one 
that rarely fails in a play: the falling- 
| out of two faithful friends and their 
eventual reconciliation. Needle:s to 
say, the disintegrating element is a bad 
woman, and when I state that, in the 
ease of Charlie (Mack) and George 
(Moran), the woman is Evetyn Brent, | A NOT TOO PREUX CHEVALIER. | 
the film addict will know that she is Queen Louise . . Miss Jeanette | credulous amazement. 
bad enough, for it is Evetyn’s (pic- | ee Ae MacDonaLp.; « Yes, 
torial) destiny to be nothing else. There Count Alfred Renard . . Mr. ee E ___|tages are very nice for people who can 
was indeed one terrible moment when | sscoeoees Ye them, but what with one thing 
we all trembled for fear she would vamp | and was again bewildered by the ingen- | and another-——”’ 
Charlie as wellas Geo ge, but he escaped | uity of these creations, amused by their} “Tush!” saida voice, and, looking up, 
and we all breathed again. farcical invention and delighted by the|I saw a small bent man whose bright 
The acting of Mack, who makes| music. For in addition to their nonsense | alert eyes contradicted his wrinkles. 


| list of our things.” 

' , 

| A robin fluttered on to the path. 
“Hello, you!” I said. “1 wish you 

would come inside the house just once 

before we go. We've often asked you 

but you never get any further than th« 

door. You see, we're leaving here { 





























He put his head on one side in 


I continued ; “ week-end cot- 





| 


| I sometimes repeat myself. 
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‘1 'm History,” he said briefly, “and 
You must 
| excuse me.” 

‘Not at all,” I replied. 
{ do for you?” 

“Tell me,” he said—‘what’s all 
this nonsense about selling your cot- 
tage?” 

‘It’s like this,” I answered; ‘I’ve 
got a cottage and no money and a man 
I met in the City has lots of money but 
no cottage. His name is Watson ‘. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. “I knew I 
should repeat myself. Go on.” 

“ Well, at first I wouldn't sell because 
we ‘ve had this place for years and years; 
in fact my great-great-gran 4 

‘“T know, [know,” hesaid impatiently. 
“T know everything about the past. 
What about the future? Why do you 
want to sell now? Do you need the 
money to live on?” 

“Well, not actually to live on,” I 
conceded, *‘ but there ’s Joan to be con- 

| sidered, and we never have any money 
for frocks and hats and theatres or any- 
thing like that. The price Watson has 
offered is very much more than the 
cottage is actually worth, but he seems 
to be extraordinarily keen to get it.” 

“Tt is three hundred years since he 
tried last,” he said, and, seeing my look 
of amazement, he continued— 

“Don’t you remember? He was the 
son of Wat, the merchant. He wanted 
the cottage then because it was new 

| and upright; now he wants it because 
it’s old and tumbledown, And he tried 
to get you drunk on that wine he had 
imported from France so that you 
would seal the bargain. And he offered 
Joanna a length of cloth as a bribe. 
| Don’t you remember how angry he was 
| when you refused? He stalked out of 
| the house and tore the sleeve of his fine 
| coat on that very door-latch.” 

“And what did Joanna say?” I asked, 
feeling slightly Mormon. 

“Can't youeven remember that? I'll 
wager she can. Goand ask her. I must 
be off now. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” I said. 
thanks very much.” 
| As I entered the cottage I heard 
Joan’s voice. It is unfair to listen to 
soliloquy, but I plead exceptional tempt- 
ation. She was apparently addressing 
the whole room, from red-brick floor to 
black-oak beams. 

“T don’t know what I'll do without 
you,” I heard, “but you'll buy such a 
lot of things he can’t afford—cigars and 
cartridges and club subscriptions . 

I went in. 

Half-an-hour later Watson's car 
Stopped at the gate. When polite 
| greetings had been exchanged 
| “I'm sorry,” I said, “if you've come 

all this way on account of the cottage, 


nn 


“ What can 


! 


“And, I say, 
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because 1've definitely decided not to 
sell.” 

“ Well, look here,” he replied—‘ I 've 
brought a case of bubbly in the car. 
Let ’s discuss business over a glass.” 

[ shook my head. 

“T know your methods, Watson,” I 
said. 

‘Look here,” he said— don’t be a 
fool. I’ve offered you more than a fair 
price. Let’s get the thing settled.” 

I shook my head again. 

“T’m sorry you've been troubled,” 
I said. I used the phrase in all inno- 
cence, but the telephonic character of 
the apology seemed to infuriate him. 

** T suppose you think I shall increase 
the offer,” he said. ‘ Well, you 're 
wrong. Get a better offer from someone 
else—if vou can.” 

He seized his hat and stalked across 
the room. As he flung open the door 





value. 


he uttered a sudden curse. A glance at 
his immaculate coat showed me that 
once again the latch had taken toll. 
The next instant he had gone. 

“ Did I hear bad words?” asked Joan, 
entering the room. 

‘‘No,” [ said; “they were good words. 
They were chosen by ons Watson to 
voice his regret that [ would not sell 
the cottage to him.” 

She slipped her arm through mine. 

‘‘T’m so glad,” she said. “You haven't 
the least Her yoice sank suddenly 
to a whisper and she gripped my arm. 

Through the open door hopped the 
robin. He gave us one quick look and 
then proceeded to search the floor for 
erumbs. 

I glanced through the leaded window. 
The noon-day sunlight was bright and 
clear, showing everything at its true 











LEADERS AT LARGE. 


(With acknowledgments to the author « 
“ Vather O'Flynn.” ) 
Or chiefs 
iety, 
Reaching in 
satiety, 
| Still 1’d advance ye, wit 
riety, 
Jimbo and Chui 
them all. 


we can offer 


numbers the 


point 


} ; 
nou 


np as tl 


muff, 
You give the nati 
stuff, 
Pow'rfullest preachers 
Cecksurest of teac 
And shrillest of screec! 
can recall. 


n the best of hi 


shers, 
ers that Px 
( 
Here's a health to you, Jimb 
Chump, 
ng may you iabour to 
lump ; 
* Massively brooding, 
Or slyly intruding 
Your plans for excluding the fore 
dump. 


Li 


ignel 


Others may suffer from overti 

You in your of 
solidity, 

| Ble nding reserve with 
acidity, 

Lure all fluidits y into your fold; 


midity 


mixture spice an 


judicious 
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INVADES THE SMASH-AND-GRAB INDUSTRY. 


seen ‘ s 
Though t the high! rows of Bloomsbury 
squeal, 


they deal ; 
Prec 
Plus 


Leavy es your 


ious pomposity 
virtuosity 
cosity utterly cold. 
Chorus. 
| Here’s a health to you, marvellous Pair, 
| Masters of Bunk and High-priests 
Hot Air, 


ol 


Capturing crazy ones, 
Scaring “ona 


the laz 


sy 2 ones, 


> stay er a } oo so * 
Routin y ones out of their lair 


Don't talk of your doctors of psycho 
analysis, é 
silting the tru from a bundle of fal- 

lacies 
Probing e § BA neces and 
paia 
Jin >and ( p can ispense \ t 
i vid 
Once their flashlight is turned o: sins 
N ng is hid fi t > Terribl 
Twins, 
Pi { { 
j Till uturity 
1Da nits purity Empire Free Trade 
Chon 
Hei s a health \ J and 
Chump, 
| Stinging the languid ( nservative Rump; 


| > 4 
1 ¢ 
Rash to 


j 


temerity, 
Preaching prosperity, 


Lifting posterity out of the slump! 


a 


yunds which | 


' 


| 


Spending large sums in 
ch: arity 

‘et in your moments of impish hil- 
arity, 

Who claims a parity, Jimbo, wit! 
you? 

|Once Dean Ince looked grave at 
t 


W city unconscious of any 





©Su 
Till this remark set him off with t 
‘Why should humanit 
Flout in its vanity 


| Lessons in sanity learned at the Z 
Cho us. 
Here's health to you, Ju 





out of the 


huinp, 
Long may the soap-box 
hump 


Blt 


nest newcomers 





And loudest JaZZ- in 
And riest mummers for curing 
hump! ( ( 
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“What do You do jean Mary ?” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Here Comes THE Brive” 
(PiccaDILLY). 

Tuts cheerful epithalamium celebrates 
the nuptials of three brides, Maria, Pat 
and Kitty. Itisspoken, sungand romped 
by the brides themselves and by as un- 
likely an entourage as ever girdled the 
world in quest of good fortune. The 
nuptials are fraught with such contin- 
gencies as only farce can formulate and 
musical comedy protract. Maria, whom 
we meet at San Marino, is a supposed 
widow,a dark-browed amorous brunette 
as Spanish in temper as in blood, who 
will come into a fortune within the year, 
provided she can claim it as Mrs. So- 
and-so. Pat and Kitty, on the other 
hand, are the sort of nubile blondes that 
musical-comedy gentlemen prefer ; and 
the only cloud on their hymeneal horizon 
is the temper of their father, an English 
magnate, who has forbidden them to 
approach, let alone to love, Jammy and 
Freddy respectively. 

These heart affairs, however, though 
chronic, are but minor symptoms of the 
imbroglio proper. For not only have 
its contrivers to fill nine scenes with 
song and dance and genial knockabout, 





but several sumptuous dress parades 
have to be reviewed, and a wealth of 
| miscellaneous talent has to be exploited, 
| all within two-hours-and-a-half. And 
| the wonder is not that pace and pressure 
| should preclude niceties of narrative 
| logic or forbid too fine a point to be put 
|on the fun, but that it should all go 
| through to time and with so 
commendable a rhythm. 

Mr. Epmunp Gwenn, as the 
voleanic father, is given two 
hemispheres to erupt in, and 
needs them. Maria's love- 
darting eyes, rib-threatening 
fingers and femoral sinuosity 
are intensely active; the hopes 
and fears of Pat and Kitty are 
generously excited, and our 
own spirits take their bubbling 





| the stage. 
| collapse under Mr. Gwenn’s 


cue from the effervescence on 
True, a safe did 


first-night enthusiasm; the 
chief bride inadvertently sat 
on a chair that wasn’t there, 
and a too eager curtain dis- 
closed the grim wastes of the 
register-office scene at odds 
with its predecessor; but other- 
wise the synchronisation be- 
tween time and place and the 
loved ones’ antics was perfect. 

What does one most clearly 
recall from the welter of im- 
pressions that remain? The 
leading lyric, whose tuneful 
nature was self-ev'dent at first 








Hrscuaen’ 


Robert Sinclair 
Jimmy Carlton 


hearing and did not need the subsequent 
plugging by trombone, gramophone, 
loud-speaker and barrel-organ to fix itself 
in memory? Hardly. The astonishing 








A MARRIAGE OF INCONVENIENCE. 
POE es 6 Miss Marra MINertt. 
Frederick Tile . Mr. Ciirrorp Mo.tison. 


virtuosity of Naldt and her attendant 
gladiators, whose sleight of limb set 
the laws of both gravity and levity at 
naught ? No. The bedroom scene 
into which Mr. Gwenn boiled in search 
of the eloping Avity and, having found 
her, beat its exquisite furniture to 





——— 
ae 


matchwood? Noteven that. Nor the 
garlanded populace of San Marino, 
whose floral dance that opened the 
piece seems now so faraway. Nor the 
ocean trip that shifted the scene to 
England, where the love affairs became 
worse confounded, and where Dovia 
Maria not only wedded in secrecy and 
in scarlet the wrong man, but kept Mr. 
GweENN dithering with illicit ecstasy 
at her impudent finger-tips, and held 
Freddy—Kitty's Freddy—in bigamous 
bonds. How can one choose? I, at 
any rate, clearly and happily recall the 
conscious skill with which Mr. Gwenn 
kept his awful temper within the bounds 
of art, the resource of Mr. CiLirrorpD 
Mo.uison, who is so deff a young 
comedian, and Mr, Brovert's adroit 
staccato Dago. 

As for the ladies—heroines of musical 
comedy these days, unlike the static 
darlings of the past, have to be down- 
right athletes in addition to looking the 
kind of girls who might occur in any 
self-respecting home. At any moment 
a score of lusty baritones may seize and 
hurl them to the flies; and they must 
take such violence in their dance’s 
stride, coming to earth again unruffled 
and in full song. They must be able 
to act a bit, to sing and dance a little 
more, to flirt considerably while giving 
romance no excuse for overlooking them, 
and to display throughout a manne- 
quin’s versatility. These arduous quali- 
fications Miss Jean Corin and Miss 








HERE COMES THE INTENDED BRIDE'S FATHER. 
Mr. Epmunp GwENN. 
Mr. Ricuarpn DoLMAN. 


VerA Bryer possess, and they keep 
smiling to the last. 

It is too often the custom 
of these affairs to defer the 
dénouement till within an ace 
of curtain-fall, and then to 
pass it off with the bald state- 
ment that black is white, or 
vice versa. Here we appreciate 
a happier timing of the dis- 
closure. It is made early andin 
jocular parenthesis, as though 
we, having been in everybody's 
secret from the start, can be 
trusted to take mere probabil- 
ities for granted. And so we 
can. For only by such frank 
complicity can the actors’ skill 
in making tolerable bricks with 
such occasional apologies for 
straw be properly appraised. 
Little of the text of this play 
is likely to survive to delight 
posterity; but wherever two 
or three are gathered together 
to dance and dine its leading 
lyric will soon be heard. H. 








It is understcod that Lords 
BeaVeRBROOK and RorHERMERE 
do not propose to put a duty 
on monkey-nuts. 
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THE DEFECTIVE DRUMS. 


Miss Judith Crewett to Miss Lydia 
Stirling- Ames. 


Dear Lyppre,—It is a thousand 
| pities that you had to go to Droitwich 
| for your rheumatism just at this time, 
| because if you had been here a very 
unfortunate thing would not have hap- 
pened. The annual meeting of the 
Missionary Helpers’ Union was held 
this afternoon, and the Vicar, taking 
advantage of your absence, said some- 
thing about you which he could not 
| have said in your presence and which 
has made my blood boil ever since. If 
I had not heard it with my own ears | 
should not pass it on, being no inter- 
ferer; but, as there is no doubt, I think 
you ought to be told, painful as it is, 
if only that you may know where you 
stand. 

After years of amicable work together 
/and his apparent friendliness, and all 

your wonderful zeal for the cause, it is 
| amazing that the Vicar should have 
| said it. But he did. In his comments 

on the year’s report he referred to you 
| as * Miss Stirling-Ames, so well known 

by her neighbours for her outbursts of 

temper.” I was horror-stricken and at 
| once left the Vicarage, where the gather- 

ing was held. I could not have brought 
| myself to partake of tea there after such 
| treachery. It would have choked me. 

It just shows how little we can trust 
people, even those we think we know 
and who are ostensibly and by calling 
promoters of good feeling, even to being 
paid a stipend for it ; and it shows also 
| how unwise it is ever to leave home. 
That you can be impatient and caustic 
may be true, but the Vicar had no right 
whatever to make any allusion to it, 
and I am disgusted with him. 

I am sorry to send you a letter which 
cannot but distress you, and you will 
acquit me of being the least of a tale- 
bearer, but I feel it my duty to let you 
know. 

Trusting the salt-baths are doing you 
goc d, 








but what I feel still more deeply—what 
really rankles—is that you, an intimate 
friend of many years’ standing, should 
accuse me of exhibitions of anger. 
Heaven knows that there are often 
enough occasions for want of control— 
you have caused many yourself by 
lapses from tact—but [ can lay my 
hand on my heart and affirm that I have 
never given way to them, even when 
you were most provocative. It sounds 
like self-praise, but from childhood up- 
waids I have been famous for my gentle- 
ness and forbearance. And now, when 
I am ill too, and racked with pain, to 
find the Vicar and yourself ranged to- 
gether in framing this monstrous indict- 
ment is almost overwhelming. Pray 
give me one example—one only—of this 
alleged tendency to become a virago and 
I will bow my head. But I know very 
well that you can’t. 
Your broken-hearted 
LyDDIE. 


Miss Lydia Stirling-Ames to Mr. Blandy 
(of Blandy, Blandy and Kerr). 
Dear Mr. Bruanpy,—I have just 
heard on the authority of Miss Judith 
Crewett, my neighbour at Odbury, that 
the Rev. Sylvanus Griggs, the Vicar of 
Odbury, in a public drawing-room meet- 
ing on Tuesday last, referred to me as 
one “so well known by her neighbours 
for her outbursts of temper.” Please 
institute proceedings to punish him for 
such a cruel and unjust statement—as 
you yourself must agree after the many 
years that you have known me as client. 
No doubt I have faults—who has not? 
—but I am sure that ungovernab'e 
irascibility is not among them. My 
“slogan,” indeed, if I had such a foolish 
thing, would be “ A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” 
I would call on you in person were 
it not that I am undergoing the saline 
treatment in this famous resort. A 
quick answer will oblige. 
I am, dear Mr. Blandy, 
Yours sincerely, 
LypiA Stiruinc-Ames. 





Iam, Your devoted friend, 


JupDy. 


Miss Lydia Stirling-Ames to Miss 
Judith Crewett, 


Dear Jupy,—Your terrible letter has 
upset me dreadfully, and I am still in 
bed after a nightof misery,and probably 
shall not ke able to get up to-day at all 
and shall thus miss the baths, which 
hitherto have been beneficial. 

That the Vicar should say such a 
thing is bad enough, and I am naturally 
taking him to task personally, as well 
as writing to my lawyer to see if an 





action for slandercannot becommenced: | 


Miss Judith Creweit to Miss Lydia 
Stirling-Ames. 

Dear Lyppir,—I am glad you are 
taking this matter up with the Vicar 
and I hope you will get heavy damages, 
but I cannot rest until I know what 
you mean by my “lapses from tact.” 
My tactfulness is the one thing that I 
pride myself on, and not from unreason- 
ing conceit but because I have been 
complimented upon it again and again. 
Many is the time that domestic diffi- 
culties among my friends have been 
smoothed over only after I have been 
called in, 
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not do so. I could cite case after case, 

but it would not be fair to an invalid 

and one for whom I have a deep regard 

With best wishes for your speedy 

recovery, F 
Iam, Yours as always, 

Jupy. 


The Rev. Sylvanus Griggs to Miss Lydi 
Stirling-Ames. 

Dear Miss Stirtina-Ames,—Your 
letter, just received, filled me with 
surprise and perplexity, for I can truth- 
fully say that among my parishioners 
none is esteemed by me more than 
yourself. Jven had I noticed any acer- 
bity of manner I should, being, I hope, 
a gentleman as well as a Christian, 
never have drawn public attention to it. 

Your protest sent me at once to my 
notes, where I found the solution of the 
mystery. Your friend, Miss Crewett, 
who I fear bas been somewhat hasty 
and who had much better have con- 
sulted with other attendants at the 
meeting, my dear wife included, before 
writing to you, misunderstood me. | 
find that my actual words were these: 
“ Miss Stirling-Ames, so well known by 
her labours for the Outposts of Empire.” 

A little learning is said to be a dan- 
gerous thing; a little deafness can be 
more so. 

1 am, dear Mis; Stirling-Ames, 

Yours always sincerely and 

gratefully, 
Syivanus Griacas. 
THE SUSPECT. 
(After W. S. G.) 
On his perch in the window my pet 
cockatoo, 
Cried “’Tishoo! Atishoo! Atishoo! 
And I said to him, “ Pretty Poll, what 
can I do 
For your ‘’Tishoo, Atishoo, Atishoo’? 
If a cold in the beak is a credible guide, 
Then the Vet's diagnosis can not be 
denied, 
And you've got psittacosis.” 
he replied, 
“That is so! That is so! That is so! 


Alas! 








The Tangential School of Reporting. 
“Lindrum yesterday made his forty-sixth 
thousand break and among those who watched 
this excellent exhibition was the foreman of 
the jury which convicted Dr. Crippen of murder 
at the Central Criminal Court.” 

Glasgow Paper 


The United Empire Press. 

Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales, 
If once the great Twin Brethren 

Sit shining on the sales [net]. 





As for giving you examples of your 


MACAULAY 


undcubted irritability, I would rather 
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| His book is not so perfect a thing as Mr. Haroip Nicoson’s ; 
| but Mr. Nicoison subdued only a small part of the province 
| M. Mavrots has reduced single-handed. The new biography 
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Salesman. “WHAT SIZE DOES THE GENTLEMAN TAKE, MADAM?” 
Noblewoman. ““ MY HUSBAND TAKES A NUMBER SEVEN CORONET.” 


In little but the title of his second study of the Near Kast 
of to-day, Turkey and Syria Reborn (Laxs, 15/-), does Mr 
Haro.tp ARMSTRONG suggest that he has found evidence of 
Nor so long ago, M. Anpré Mavrots suggested that our | the definite coming of new and better things. Rather would 
sense of the reality of Byron's set was so vivid that in reading | one gather that Syria is still in a chaos of unsett!ement and 
a life of the poet moral sentiments would always assert | discontent, while Turkey, with a population yearly becoming 
themselves at the expense of esthetic. Perhaps the same | harder physically and less ratherthan moreeflicient mentally, 
thing might be said of writing such a life; and undoubtedly | would seem from his description to be a steadily diminishing 
M. Mavrors’ own Byron (Cape, 12/6) has less fascination of | force. 
design than his Ariel. Moreover the concerned and initiated 
eyes of an English audience—for Byron is a national 
institution as SHELLEY has never been—render biographical 
legerdemain inopportune. Yet, given these limitations, it is 
obvious that M. Mavrors has drawn strength from them 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Guazi Mustarna Kemat’s portrait hangs, to be sure, 
as by law ordained, in every shop; the fez is no more secn 
nor the muezzin heard; many Turks are obeying the order 
to learn their European alphabet, and round a tight nucleus 
of government at Angora there is thrustful efficiency; but 
on the whole the Turk, brave soldier and good sportsman, 
making pitifully vague and ineffective efforts to turn shop- 
keeper and mechanic, his mosques forsaken and his prayers 


forgotten, is rather slipping back towards that nomad 
delves into the origin of Byrons and Gorpons, and resumes | barbarism from which only the intellectual industry of races 


the careers of the poet’s children and grandchildren. And|long held subject but now expelled from his borders has 
properly, for Byron's temper is only credible given its an-| kept him for centuries. On Turkey's fringe, dirty, tawdry, 





tecedents and only rightly appreciable in view of its results. | unlovable, but capable of efficient organisation, the writer 


His wife believed that “all this hostility to the laws of|sees the hosts of Levantines, with more virile Western 
morality was to be traced to his unhappy creed, which for- European races behind, waiting to enter and possess a land 


| bade the return of the Prodigal Son.” He challenged his own potentially rich and fertile. The aqueducts of ancient Rome 
| perverted view of the divine order and was disconcerted when | are not all broken down, and the castles of the Crusaders— 


j 
/ 


his challenge recoiled. M. Mavrots, sympathetically pre-| English, French, German—beckon from the hilltops. 
occupied with this “lurking Calvinism,” arouses the pity, if} ARMSTRONG writes in a rather curio 

not the affection, he seeks to inspire for Byron. 
edition is fuller than the original French, andonm 
better worth possessing, 


Mr. 

usly subjective way that 
His English | is reminiscent of Borrow rather than of the discreet modern 
any grounds | traveller. He has a gift of languages for one thing, and 





has no hesitation in hurling a string of the foulest words he 


| ean think of, in Turkish or Arabic or 


| mately with even the humblest inhab- 
| itants of the countries he visits tends 


| leledas MarrHew ARNOLD’s “ Forsaken 


| in the redaction to atone for the origi- 


| for these amphibious renderings of Irish 
| popular life, brings, so far as I can see, 


| equipped in abuse, at his taxi-driver or 
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Pushtu or any other tongue adequately 


innkeeper. His habit of mixing inti- 


to a vivid, even disconcertingly vivid, 
form of narrative. 


Those who have read The Lovely Ship 
Will find The Voyage Home a trip 
Precisely to their taste, for there 

The further fortunes, foul or fair, 

Of many they already know 

Get a most entertaining show. 





Those, on the other hand, who've not 

Will have to read a tidy lot 

(Though with Srorm JAMEson’s subtle 
touch 

That won't distress them over-much) 

Before they grasp exactly who 

The people are who come to view. 








The tale (which Hernemann brings out 
At seven-and-six) is all about 

A business woman, wealthy, keen, 
Who runs her home as a machine, 

But finds too late that that way lies 
The ruin of domestic ties. 

I am not one to deny the attractive 
possibilities of the literary treatment 
of folk-lore. The popular story and 
ballad theme re-told with the subtler 
twist of individual genius have given 
us things as irreplaceable and unparal- 


filo es 


Merman” and ** Baron Corvo’s” Toto 
Stories. What is required to make a 
success of the vein isarareenough talent 


nal’s loss of raciness ; and that is exactly 
what I feel has not for the most part 
happened to Tales of the Little Sisters of 
St. Francis(RicHarDs AND TouLMIN,7/6). 
Mr. SHaw Desmonp, who is responsible 
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; little of value to the partnership. 


His 





salient contribution is a rather showy 


| and childish sensuality—as of an un- | 


| is unconvincing. 


dergraduate of the ‘nineties, whose 


“WHat ’s WRONG, OLD cHAP?” 
“Ir’s ALL OFF WITH CYNTHIA. 
‘“‘WeLL, I DON’T SEE MUCH IN THAT.” 
“An! put I HAD SKATES ON.” 


WE WERE WALTZING AND I TROD ON HER FOOT.” 








expression in Anglo-Irish prose and 
verse by an imaginary cast of tinkers, pipers and fishermen 
This runs riot in the poems preceding the 


| dozen stories, and in the more transmogrified of the stories 
| themselves ; in an introductory debate “‘ Concerning Women 


and Wild Things,” in “ The Gentleman Who Was Sorry "— 


| a replica of Mr. Capocan Cowper's canvas of “ The Devil 
| and the Charitable Nuns "—and in “ Lady out of the Sea,” 





where a mermaid assails the impregnable virtue of a tinker. 
When legend is allowed more or less to speak for itself, and 
Mr. Desmonp stands, like ALEXANDER, out of a better man’s 
sunlight, charming things happen. “ The Tinker,” whose 
theme I will not spoil by anticipation, has the prettiest tricks 
of thec nfe, and its presentment is a masterpiece of reticence. 
While for humour, wistful sentiment and gusto “ Whether 
Leprechauns Have Souls” is worthy of Hans ANDERSEN. 





The Helmers (Cuatto and Winpus, 7/6)—that is to say 
the Helmer family in the lump, if one may use such an irrev- 
erent phrase about them—are, as a matter of fact, the least 
interesting part of Miss Ex1ssa Lanp1's first novel which 
bears their name. The book begins with only one of the 
Helmers, the enchanting Valie (who, since her father, an 
artist, “forgot” for some time to marry her mother, was only 
a Helmer by the skin of her teeth), staying alone, as a child 
of eleven, in a peasant’s family in a Bavarian village. Valie 
and her friends in Rotthalmiinster, old and young, Lechner 
Marie, Rest the gipsy and Vater and Mutter Antholzner are 
so delightful and so fresh—for all their familiar charm of 
faérie romance—that I sat back in my chair very soon after I 
had begun their history and gave myself up to sheer enjoy- 
ment. But, alas! on page thirty-two came a tiresome tutor, 
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Nicholas Ingraham, introduced, Heaven knows why, to tell 
us the story of the Helmers, London bankers of German 
extraction and vast wealth, and how Valie came among them. 
Sometimes after that we hear of her through Ingraham and 
sometimes through the author, but all this part of the book 
is inclined to tediousness. 


almost identifies him in her cousin, William Helmer, but 
by one trifling occurrence after another they are prevented 
from meeting; and William, who is in the Navy, is drowned 
in a submarine disaster. Miss Lanpr has a good eye for 
character and writes pleasantly and with that regard for 
things below the surface of life which is always in evidence 
in the best work ; but here she has failed to make the story 


Miss Lanpr had the germ of} 
| a fine idea in William, Valie’s imaginary playmate. She 
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and the poverty of his church he is compelled to dissemble. 
The author presents to us with equal felicity the gentler 
side of this good old man, and his triumph over his prejudices 


young Teresa, his favourite and the great lady's niece. It is 
the old Churchman who saves the young Dissenter from 
despair and sends him forth with a blessing upon his 
unorthodox ministry. Not everybody's book, perhaps, and 
a little too much taken up with the technicalities of the 
Reservation controversy, but for all that a book to enjoy— 
and to make one think well of one’s kind. 


a 





Why Stay We Here? (Pa:tip Avtan, 7/6) is yet anotl 
War-novel, but for more than one reason it deserves atten- 





of her book, which is really (~ 
the history of Valie’s spiritual 
development, very attractive 
as a story. 

y 


“You mustn't mind what 


they say in the bar,” exclaims i / 


one of the characters in Sir 
Georce Scort's novel, Why | 
Not ? (Arnotp, 7/6). “ They f 

have as many fancy yarns RX 
there as skippers have for 





| the amusement of their pass- | * Hy Wins 
engers.” And this entirely| \ Vie 


} j 
unpretentious but indubitably | \\n 
fancy yarn of a Burma which | 
can never have existed is spun | 
out in a conversational style | 
over three - hundred -‘aind - | 
twenty pages. There is only | 
one Burman in the story; the 
other characters are English, | 
Levantines, Chinese, Madras- 
sis and mongrels. All these | 
personages, male and female, | 
converse in the manner wh ‘ch 





of the Canadians in France; 
secondly, it is written by Mr. 
‘a GrorGe Gopwiy, who, in Zhe 
EternalForest,showed himself 
possessed of real sympathy 
and poetic imagination. So, 
. although the terrors and 
( - nightmares of war are un- 

\- Aiea flinchingly and frankly re- 

} | Fak vealed in this tale of Stephen 
- | |Craig, the background re- 
\ bP ak , |mains beautiful, an impreg- 
W\\ i nable solace against the mud 

and misery of the moment 
d | ‘ | | Stephen, who had come from 
Vi | Canada, and perforce brought 
this wife and children with 
| him, saw enough and to spare 
|of the War, but through it 





|his ability and guarding his 
men against petty vexations 











used to be limited mainly to | 
the front page of The Sporting | 
Times but has since gained a | 
wider scope. In fact, the| 
atmosphere of the Rangoon 

Gymkhana bar is spread over 

those who are not members. 
The hero “had a great deal | 
of the open-handed prodigal- | 
ity which was natural to him 

When he was stood a drink | 
he stood one in his turn! - pease ; 
as a matter of course, in sp.te of a rueful conviction that 


House holder 3 nonimgd tk 


nothing would come of it.” He is clearly one of the best. | ¢ pportunity to appreciate its quality. The story that gives 


If any captious reader should venture to inquire why the 
author, who, the publishers inform us, “knows Burma from 
end to end,” should choose to gossip round a thin plot in a 
racy but rather aimless fashion he can always be answered 
in the abrupt words of the title. . 

Miss Swema Kaye-Suirn, in Shepherds in Sackeloth 
(CasseLL, 7/6), has given us a memorable portrait of the old 
clergyman of a country living, Mr. Bennet, with his fine 
zeal for his mainly inattentive flock ; his fierce temper ; his 
truceless feud with bishops in the mass as tyrants and 
statesmen rather than spiritual fathers, caring more for 
order and symmetry than for souls; his passionate resent- 
ment against the managing methods of his chief parishioner, 





plumber). “THIS Is Mr, Jipson, 
10, ACACIA VILLAS, PLEADING.” 


but always longing for th: 
time of release when he 
cou'd return to his belove! 





saga Lg | jcountry. Without doubt M1 
a ey |, A Gopwin’s tale has qualities 
ir" that are conspicuously lack- 

“ = — ing in most of the War-novels 
oe ee of to-day. 


Eight tales are included in 
Some Other Beauty and Other 
Stories (CassELL, 7/6), and 
- familiar as I am with Miss 
[. A. R. Wy1ie’s work she has seldom given me more ample 





its name to the collection is lucky to have gained that dis- 
tinction, and “ All Dressed Up” is a war-tale of a type too 
hackneyed to be noteworthy ; but six stories remain, and in 
these she handles a variety of themes with uniform success. 
“The Old People,” whose scene is laid in post-war Austria, 
is pathetic, and but for its treatment might have been 
excessively sentimental; “Pas de Quatre” deals most 
happily with a difficult problem, and “ Bravo, Toro,” a 
Spanish story of bull-fighting, is told with praiseworthy 
restraint. Altogether a collection that emphatically wins 
another feather for Miss Wyrir’s cap. 





Child Marriage at Aldershot. 


“Sons and daughters of members under sixteen years of ag 








Mrs. Millington, a resentment which because of his poverty 





be admitted for half-price.”— Programme of Aldershot Race-Club. 








when the young preacher brings such misery upon the wild | 


vner | 


tion. In the first place it tells | 


LA Ga } lall he was faithful to and 
ly | thoughtful of his family, 
i |doing his job to the best of | 
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CHARIVARIA, 


We have been unable to confirm 
the rumour that the headquarters of 
the United Empire Party are to be 
known as “ Beaverbrookery Nook.” 

An American golfer in suing for a 
divorce test'fied that when he criticised 
his wife’s play she bit him on the head 
with a mid-iron. Golfers will disagree 
as to whether a mid-iron was the right 
club to use. 
oh 


Professor W. F. SwANN has advanced 


| the theory that it is possible that the 





| feeling in the prize-ring. 


| phone by means of a 


| minds us that Virer’s 
| relatives published the 


| account for Signor Mus- 


| bodies of some of us may contain atoms 


which went to make up the body of 
JutiusCzsar. Still, this doesn’t quite 





residence within the bounds of possi- 
bility. x * 
tk 


On Thursday nights during the sum- 
mer months the Zoo is to remain open 
till eleven o'clock. Inmates whose 
habits are nocturnal will thus be en- 
abled to study the visitors. 

* * 


Patting under the chin and jaw is ad- 
vocated by a beauty-specialist. Yet it 
doesn’t improve the appearance of our 
pugilists. es 

* 


The American woman who has crossed 
Africa in a taxi with the object of 
proving that the Dark Continent is as 
civilised as New York would of course 
have noted the absence of traffic-cops. 





A medical authority urges women to 
be medically examined befora going into 
training for any athletic event. Few 
of them even take the precaution of 
being sounded before the sales. 

a 

A paragraphist mentions judges who 
frequently go by bus to the Law Courts. 
The explanation is of course that they 
have business there. 


cm 
Lord Lonerorp predicts that the day 
will come when the Irish will demand 
the abolition of compulsory English. 
Their demands will of course be ex- 
pressed in compulsory Erse. 
* * 


Novel devices for concealing the | 
apparatus of cocktails are advertised, 





SOLINI. 4 » 

* 
Lithuanians are re- 
presented as being an- 
noyed at British news- 
paper distortions of 
Jack Swarkey’s real 
name of Zukauskas. It 
is thought that this 
may have contributed 
to his recent display of 


Teaching the saxo- 


correspondence course 
does not improve the 
execution of the player, 
says a writer. Unfor- 
tunately it doesn’t 
hasten it either. 


A contemporary re- 





‘neid after hi Slim Wife. 
Aineid after his death, im Wife 





Husband (wrecked on cannibal island), “‘I KNOW A BIT OF THEIR LINGO. 
THEY ’RE GOING TO FATTEN US UP.” 


‘Ou, THEY COULDN’T BE SO CRUEL!” 


but experience has 
shown that it is diffi- 
cult to keep its real pur- 
pose secret for long. 

* me 


According toa beauty 
spec alist face-lifting is 
more popular than ever. 
We fear they will all 
drop again on Budget 
Day. rae 


An American news- 
paper has worked it out 
that a New York resi- 
dent's average annual 
output of rubbish is one 
ton. That is exclusive 
of popular songs. 


- 

A scientist has dis- 
covered a new creature 
in Central America 
which he describes as a 
“silky s'eek animal 
which can jump several 








in spite of his instructions to burn 
it. Smith Minor takes the view that 


| the poet’s wishes should have been 
respected. 


k 


The writer of an article on vocalists 
and their faults mentions singers who 


| ventriloquise. Itisa cowardly practice. 


The low voices of Lancashire opera- 
tives, we learn, are due to their prac- 


| tice of conversing by lip-reading in the 





din of the shuttles. This throws a new 
light on what England says to-morrow. 


‘Should Women Be Hanged ?” asks 
a headline. Not un'ess they have com- 
mitted a murder, wa think. 


The discovery that blocks of flats 
which are largely constructed of steel 
have the effect ot paralysing receiving- 
sets brings the completely wireless-proof 





Sir Fuinpers Petrik has discovered 
that the Philistines were clean-shaven 
and wore their hair short. They were 
of course easily distinguished from the 
hirsute Bohemians. 


Headphones to enable deaf persons 
to enjoy the talkies are to be installed 
at certain London cinemas. Another 
widely-felt want is some means of en- 
abling persons of normal hearing to 
enjoy the talkies. 


The Mayor of Buackpoot has pro- 
tested against Lord CasTLERosse’s dis- 
paragementof Eton, and it is anticipated 
that the Headmaster of Eton will show 
a reciprocal spirit when gossip-writers 
belittle Blackpool. s 


Women athletes are demanding to 
be allowed to run longer distances. 


-Mixed Marathons are bound to come. 





feet in the air.” This 
is believed to be Nature's attempt to 
evolve a sports model of a lounge-lizard. 


In order tospare boxers the unpleasant- 
ness that is often incurred in the ring, 
proposals are being considered for set- 
tling championships by correspondence. 

* 


Circus performers are noted for their 
hearty appetites, says a writer. We 
should love to see a hungry sword- 
swallower dealing with asparagus. 


A correspondent has heard a bird re- 
peatedly calling “Cuck, Cuck!” in 
Epping Forest. Can it have been the 
first cuckoo doing a rehearsal ? 

* 


An expert on deportment has stated 
that the rows of girls sitting in tubes or 
buses have a general hangdog look about 
them. We ourselves are sometimes con- 
scious of a strap-hangdog appearance. 
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WINSTON v. PHILIP: 
| Or, Tue Suscerrinve CHANCELLORS. 


| Let dogs pursue their natural bent 

| And lions tear each other's fur, 

| But in a House of Parliament 

| This kind of thing should not occur. 
| When Wixstox, in reproof of sin, 
| Lets go at Partip, breathing gore, 
| It only makes the latter’s chin 

| Much firmer than it was before. 


And, when from Pu: 1r's icy lips 
Back comes the answer, chat for chat, 

| Cutting the air with scorpion whips, 

| I know no sadder sight than that. 


Chancellors (even ex-) should be 
Particularly mild and suave, 

For, if they aren't, then how can we 
Expect the others to behave ? 


When lofty brows together bump, 
Such bad examples from above 
Encourage Ktrxwoop’s noisy hump 

And detonate the TourtLE-dove. 


It may, of course, be Winston's aim 
To act as Puivir’s candid guide, 

To guard his fair financial name 
And put him off from suicide ; 


Hence these correctives, shrewd and 
shrill, 
These chastening blows that true love 
strikes ; 
But would it not be kinder still 
To let him perish how he likes ? 





Provocative that chin may seem, 
And simply asking for it, but 

Till he unfolds his Budget scheme 
I'd have it spared the upper-cut. 


And, should that feature still offend, 
Let Winston, having mixed a gin 
And bitters, look towards his friend, 
And lift his glass and say “Chin chin!" 
0.5. 





Headlines that Ring True. 
“ALU FOR THE Parry.” 
Evening Paper. 
A great advance on the barbaric times 
when “ None were for the party but all 
were for the State” (Macavray). 





“SIDELIGHTS ON WoMEN'’s INTERESTS 
Turre Baris tro Loox Forwarp Teo.” 
Head 'ines mn Provincial Paper. 


| But uncle isn’t giving much away 
| these days. _ 


“ 





Sea Fishing and Ice Co. Ltd. have 
decided to name five additional steam trawlers 
which ate being added to their fleet after 
national daily newspapers.”—Oldham Paper. 


The unloading of the daily haul of red- 





should be an inspiring spectacle. 


SS 


™~ 





THE ACTING-EDITOR AND THE NEWS- . 
PAPER PROPRIETOR. 
A Fasur. 

Durixe the Season of an Endemic 
Distemper it fell to the Lot of a Strong- 
Minded Scribe to Carry On as Acting- 
Editor of a Popular Journal; and on 
Taking Up his Onerous Duties he Re- 
solved not to Publish anything that did 
not Satisfy a Moderate Standard of 
Literary Excellence. 

At the end of a Monotonous Day 
spent in Turning Down the Effusions of 
Notorious Writers for the Magazine 
Page the Acting-Editor had to pass 
Judgment on a Contribution from the 
Proprietor himself, which was by way 
of being a Fulmination against the In- 
herent Lack of Equilibrium Evinced by 
Burgeoning Womanhood. 

The Acting-Editor was Not Favour- 
ably Impressed by his Proprietor’s 
Article, so, True to his High Rasolve, 
he promptly returned it with a Reject'on 
Slip. 

Next Day his Ante-Room was full of 
Film Sta’s, Prize-fighters and Clergy- 
men, who were all wondering Why their 
Literary Efforts had been Declined; and 
awaiting him in the Editorial Sanctum 
was his Proprietor, who said, Not With- 
out a Trace of Iraseibility : “ You have 
turned down my Article, which but for 
your Despotic Action would have 
afforded Intellectual Food for our 
Readers at a Hundred Myriad Break- 
fast-Tables. I cannot help thinking 
that by Rejecting my Contribution to 
my own Journal you are in Danger of 
Straining the Cordial Relations that 
should Obtain between a Proprietor and 
his Editor.” 

To this the Acting-Editor replied : 
“The Upright Editor, in the Exercise 
of his Plenary Powers of Acceptance 
and Rejection, is Unwilling to allow 
Personal Considerations to Deflect his 
Judgment.” 

“Am I to understand,” asked the 
Newspaper Proprietor in a Louder Tone 
than was really Necessary, “that my 
customary Powerful Articles on Political 
Questions may also be Rejected if they 
should be Found Wanting by your In- 
flexible Judgment ? ” 

“By your Artless Question,” rejoined 
the Acting-Editor, “it is Evident that 
you have but a Foggy Notion of the 
Boundaries in the Dual Relationship 
that exists between a Proprietor-Con- 
tributor and his Editor. Asa Proprietor 
you are privileged to Lay Down the 
Political Views of the Readers, and I am 
Obliged to publish your Politieal Pro- 
nouncements, Always Provided they do 
not Too Flagrantly offend those Prin- 


herrings by the United Empire flotilla | ciples which I understood, at the time 


of my Appointment on your Staff, to be 





the Fixed Policy of your Journal. But 
when you write on Topics of a General 
Nature—in this case, your English Prose 
Composition, ‘ Is The Flapper Irrespon. 
sible?’ (argued from an Affirmative 
Point of View)—your Standing is purely 
that of a Contributor, and I should be 
Unworthy of my Trust did I not deal 
with you, as a Contributor, in your best 
Interests as my Proprietor. I would 
willingly Spare you Pain, but since ycu 
would not take No for an Answer | must 
say that on its Literary Merits your 
Contribution—which should have been 
Accompanied by a Stamped and Ad- 
dressed Envelope—is Trite in Subject- 
Matter, Pedestrian in Style and affords 
too many Examples of the Pendent Par- 
ticiple. In Effect, I regret that 1 cannot 
find Space in your Journal fcr your 
Article, for the Submission of which I 
am much Obliged.” 

For some Moments the Newspaper 
Proprietor, who was Very Deeply 
Moved, was Unable to put his Thoughts 
into Words. At length he said: “‘ You 
have Cleared my Mind of its Regret- 
table Confusion. I realise that I was 
Mistaken in my Attitude. As your 
Proprietor I shall take it kindly if you 
will henceforth Co-operate in the framu- 
ing of my Political Manifestoes; as 
your Contributor I hasten to Refund 
the Postage for the Return of my 
Literary Article. Sir, you bave been 
Loyal to a High Conception of Journal- 
istic Duty in Most Embarrassing Cir- 
cumstances. I Take Off My Hat To 
You.” 

Saying which, he Deposited on the 
Desk Three- Halfpence in Bronze, doffed 
his Bowler with a Ritualistic Gesture 
of Homage, and Took his Leave. 

Moral: The Truth is Good {or us if 
our Constitutions will Stand it. 








Clear Openings for the Sinking Fund. 
“D, Lioyp GrorGe 1x Distress. 

. the Cardiff steamer, David Lloyd 
George, sent out an 8.0.8. reporting that she 
had lost her screw 150 miles from Brest.” 

Sunday Paper, 
She ought to apply for the Stewardship 
of the Carnarvon Millions. 





Headlines Which Read Riotously. 
“Recorp NumBer OF PaTrents at FROM! 
HosPIvaL. 

Great Success or tHe Town Caryrvab.” 

West-Country Paper. 
The Symbolic Schoo! of Typesetting. 
“ Philadelphia, Monday. 
Carnera knocked out Roy Clark in the 
« SMON [VI}WEQ—"punos yIXxis 
Jersey Paper. 


“Prtans For Zoo FoR HARROGATE. 
Monkey VILLaGr.” 
Yorkshire Paper. 
Why should Thanet wait ? 
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A FRANKENSTEIN OF THE EAST. 


Ganput. “REMEMBER—NO. VIOLENCE; JUST DISOBEDIENCE.” 
Geniz. “AND WHAT IF I DISOBEY YOU?” 
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A LIFT TO THE STATION. 
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WHAT OUR Goop SAMARITANS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 








BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. 
X.—Ar Grivs with THe Supway. 
For a long while after our first experi- 

ence with the subway Percival and I 

avoided the thing like Prohibition, and 

would sheer off nervously from any 
corner where we saw a subterranean 
entrance leering at us. Then we got 
on our mettle about it. Why should 
we be laughed at by a cheap New York 
subway, a mere five-cent automatic 
subway—we, wh» could take an eight- 
penny ticket in a London Tube without 
turning a single stile? We must get 
to grips with the darn thing, and at once. 

We decided we would use it to visit 
a friend: who lived up on 24th Street, 
at the corner of Fourth Avenue. We 
chose him because we were then down 
on the extreme south point of Man- 
hattan Island, and so felt that at least 
we couldn't help starting in the right 
direction. 

Percival hauled out his map to plan 
the route. Percival’s map is not a good 
map, that is, as a street-map of New 
York City, because, owing to an imper- 
_ fect geographical education, he bought 
in error a msp of New York State, 
which allows only two square inches 
for the whole of Manhattan. 


ita 











“Selecting : a station called South th Ferry, | an Italian woman got in too. 


to be used as a base, we decided, after 
intense map-work, that we must some- 
how get on a line that ran up north 
underneath Fourth Avenue, and thus 
come to 23rd Street Station. Percival, 
who must have a good bump of locality, 
assured me we would then be quite 
close to 24th Street. 

So we went down, two British dare- 
devils, into the New York subway 
system and the irrevocable turnstiles 
closed behind us. 

There are three things about the New 
York subway system which discourage 
the stranger. First, there are no officials 
from whom to ask your way (except a 
harassed subway guard who, though | w 
pressed for time, can yet be as rude 
as the next man). Secondly, there are 
no maps on the platforms and only a 
few incomplete ones in the trains them- 
selves, so that you can’t tell whether 
you are going wrong till you have done 
it. Thirdly, there is an express train 
service which plays Old Harry with 
your preconceived ideas of where you 
are going to get out. Otherwise it’s 
easy. 

We got inio a train. It was not 
crowded. Only two flappers (‘ cuties,” 
Percival whispered to to me), a a nigger and 





Then we 
went off. The next station was called 
Bowling Green. Two Jews got in; the 
Italian woman and the nigger and the 
two “cuties” got out. Then the “cuties” 
looked at us sitting there, giggled and 
gotin again. Percival blushed and tried 
to appear high-minded. The train 
moved off. 

At the next station the two Jews got 
out, but the “cuties” remained. They 
were still giggling at us. The name of 
the station was South Ferry. For a 
moment I thought it was the same one, 
but Percival explained that often two 
stations had the same name. 

We moved off again. The next station 

was Bowling Green, and Percival, look- 
ing a little distrait, admitted that the 
name seemed familiar. The “cuties,” 
however, who must have been going 
somewhere, did not get out, so we too 
stayed tight. The train moved off. 
The next station was South Ferry. | 
crossed myself secretly. Percival’s jaw 
fell and he hauled out his map. At 
this one of the “cuties” asked us if 
we wanted to get anywhere. We said 
a trifle haughtily that we were going 
to 23rd Street, and they retorted that 
we'd never make it at this rate, as we 
were merely on a shuttle railway be- 
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tween Bowling Green and South Ferry. 
We ventured to point out that we'd 
have realised that sooner if we hadn't 
seen them staying in it. They replied 
they had just been waiting to see what 
in hell we thought we were doing any- 
way. We then all got out at Bowling 
Green and the party broke up. 

After an interval of wandering in 
passages we got pushed into a train 
which under the title of Lexington 
Avenue Express volunteered to take us 
up Fourth Avenue, but for some while 
it only looked in at places like Wall 
Street, where Percival owns some shares 
that go up and down. Then to our joy 
we suddenly stopped at 14th Street. 

“Getting near 23rd,” said Percival 
knowingly. 

‘A nine-point rise will do it,” I re- 
joined, my thoughts still on Wall Street. 

The next station, however, called 
itself by the imposing name of Grand 
Central, and before either of us could 
remember what number street this was 
we were off again. The next stop 
staggered us. It was 86th Street. 

“ Righty-six!” yelled Percival in- 
credulously, like a bear operator caught 
short. “And I thought we hadn’t 
reached twenty.” We leapt out as the 
express whizzed off en route for a new 
high. If we hadn’t, I don’t doubt 
we'd have been well beyond par by 
the next stop. 

‘‘We’'d better travel on a falling 
market this time,” I suggested, and we 
got ina return train. This one, calling 
itself a local, dropped our street stock 
carefully from 86 to 77, to 68, to 59, 


| to 51, and then we were at Grand 
| Centralagain. At this we looked at each 


other, shuddered and got out, although 


| we hadn’tintended totill23. But wehad 
| learnt already that Grand Cantral had 








a queereffect ontrains. They seem to get 
all funny after looking in at Grand Cen- 
tral. If we hadn’t got out again I'm cer- 
tain that before we knew where we were 
we'dhavefound ourselvesat First Street 
with the bottom out of the market. 

So, resolved to speculate with caution, 


| we began to explore Grand Central. . . . 


And we just got lost. 

Grand Central is a fine place to 
get lost in, for, in addition to being 
an indefatigably conscientious subway 
station, it is a proper railway station 
and a shopping centre and hotel into 
the bargain, and as it is one of the only 
two in Manhattan it is a big one. In 
fact it is bigger than that. We wan- 
dered about till we were tired, getting 
into subway trains here and there to 
look at the maps and getting out and 
into others. At last we found our- 
selves in Times Square station. I don’t 
knew how we got there, but personally 


I think it is also in Grand Central. 
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Butler (to caller at country house). *‘"ER LADYSHIP, MADAM, IS RUSTICATING IN 
Lonpon.” 
Here we clambered, tired but joyful, | He told us we meant 25th, five stations | 
into a train that had Fourth Avenue on|away. Percival tried to wave a feeble 
it, and wonderful as it may seem the} map, but I overruled him. On Percival’s | 
next stop was at 34th Street. We|map a number might be anything. 
scarcely dared breathe in case the next| We were at 25th Street station in six | 
might take it into its head to be 3rd or| minutes. It was still daylight, I re- 
180th. member, when we came above-ground. | 
To our annoyance it was called Union | But we could not locate our 24th Street | 
Square, which put us all out. Weare/friend... . 
all right on numbers but we cannot| We had quite a crowd round us before | 
follow these names. The next was| we were made to realise that New York | 
Canal Street, but when we came after|is not Americi, and that we had got | 
a ten-minute run to a station named|to 24th Street, Brooklyn. We took a 
DeKalb Avenue we felt we had had just | taxi back over the East river to Man- | 
i 
i 








about enough. We climbed out and|battan and went to bed. We have 
found our first porter. sworn never to touch another subway 
“We want 23rd Street,” we said.|as long as we live. 
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OUR BIG FIGHT. 
1. 

Tue victory of “ Biting” Bloom over 
“Tiger” Toad, the American Lout- 
weight Champ‘on, has cleared the road 

| to a definite tussle for the world-title 
| at this fascinating weight. All along we 
| have said that, bar the Biter, there was 
| no lout in the lout-world worthy to 
| kick “Gouging ” Gecko in the stomach 
at the weights. We have now matched 
these two incomparable toughs for a 
purse of fifty thousand pounds a side, 
under Florida rules, the loser to win. 

We have taken the South Downs for 
the battle, and it is expected that the 
audience wi!l extend from Brighton to 
Birling Gap. Our louts, though, are so 

large that when the loser lies prone 
every ticket-holder will be able to see 
| at least one end of him. 

A few life-lines on the louts. “ Biting” 
Bloom is a native-born Dago. He began 
life as Moski Slavaukas in the town of 
Slush, where his father washed bottles, 
little thinking he had spawned a lout- 
| weight world-eater. Moski would be 
washing bottles now, only one day a 
visitor to Slush noticed his big bones 
and bad teeth and said, “ Boy, you ‘re 
a boxer.” That visitor was Lew Swab. 
Lew took Moski to a hotel, gave him 
a good meal! and matched him next day 
with “Seratehing ” Earwig, the Polish 
champ. Moski fell on Earwig and bit 





Boom. 


“ Brrinc ” 
(Toe-nail sketch.) 


him inthe rump. Earwig died of poison. 
Moski was handed the Central European 
Lout-weight Belt and took the name 
of Blum. 

Blum’s teeth got worse and success 


posed of Johnnie Monk (né Wurmen- 
stein) and took the name of Eric Bloom. 
| Then he bit off “Sid” Ibsen's ear and 
became an American cit'zen. He spat 
“Crawling Ern” out of the stadium at 
Mookee (Pitt.) and sat on “Tiger” Toad 
till he screamed. This gave him the 
European title and the right to bite the 
“ Gouger.” 


“Biting” Eric is three yards high 
and balloon-wide. Weight four hun- 
dredweight, front teeth seven inches. 
Eric cannot read or write, which is a 
help to his business manager; never- 
theless in his brief career he has earned 
seventy thousand pounds. Much of 
this he has kept for himself. He is as 
docile as a child and his one ambition 
is to go home and keep an aquarium. 
Lew Swab lets him have a couple of 
goldfish in camp during training, but 
not more, as feeding the fish excites him. 

“ Gouging” Gecko is very different, 
a higher type of human altogether. 
The “ Gouger ” can read but not write ; 
he is a pure Methylanian on his mother’s 
side, his father being a Maltese mulatto 
of Levantine descent. His birth-name 
was Kotch, which he has changed in 
turn to Sloane, Slogger, Carpentier, 
John Bull, Ponsonby, Caracas, Watson 
and Gecko. His climb to the top of 
the lout-tree has been as rapid as 
Bloom’s. When Seth Snout discovered 
him he was taking beetles to pieces in 
a Turkish bath, where he washed the 
towels. The boy’s patience with his 
hands, coupled with his bully bulk, 
gave the American aninch. “Sluck!” 
he said, “‘a lout-weight, or I’m a wuz!” 

Events soon gave Seth the twice- 
through. In his first battle the Gecko 
put out both “Zip’ Walker's eyes 
and won his pet name. But that’s 
not the “Gouger’s” only trump. He 
is up to every trick in the science of 
loutery. He knows the human body. 
Lying down in a long clinch, you will 
see him groping deftly for the femoral 
artery or tickling his man under the 
armpits till he tosses the wiper. Sitting 
on “ Frightful ” Edelweiss in the second 
round he stuck a poisoned chccolate 
down the Croatian’s throat and got a 
verdict on points. Up against “ Death” 
Doonberg, he put red pepper on his hair 
and shook his head in his enemy’s face. 
The Pole was sneezed out of the ring in 
seventy seconds. And the “Gouger” can 
bite some too. But this battle will be one 
between an all-rounder and a specialist. 

Gecko has an advantage of two inches 
in height over Bloom, though bis teeth 
are not so long. His girth is ninety- 








seven. His hobby is stamp-keeping. 


|Manager Seth has a secret store of 


unused stamps always at hand, and 


t 88} when the “Gouger” is in one of his 
followed success. Next the “ Biter” dis- | 


black moods Seth throws him rare issues, 
as they throw fish to the sea-lions. 
Training has already begun. Bloom 
had a smart bite-out on one of the 
Jersey oxen attached to the camp this 
morning. “ Hurt that, kid,” said Lew 
Swab, “and you ‘ve got the ‘ Gouger’ 
gutted.” The high-spirited animal gave 
a yelp of pain as Eric's long tusks met in 
his leathery withers. ‘Some bite, boy,” 


was Low's pleased comment, and sent 
the boxer off happy to gaze at his 
gold-fish. 

But I found the “Gouger” busy at 





*Govorr” Gecko 


(An impression.) 


his medical bcoks. “I shall go for the 
pituitary gland,” he told me. “The 
‘Biter’s’ glands are mushy. An’ if that 
fails you see me pinch his adriatic nerve. 
I'll say this reading ’s the dope.” 
(More later.) A.P.H. 








“NOUNS OF ASSEMBLAGE.” 


Every now and then somebody be- 
gins reviving in the correspondence 
columns those old and picturesque 
“nouns of assemblage” —a “ gaggle” 
of geese, a ‘‘ siege ''.of herons, a “ mur- 
muration” of starlings, a “skulk”’ of 
foxes, a “ pride’’ of lions, and all the 
rest of them. But instead of delving 
into the remote past it seems a pity 
that there is not more of an effort to 
equip our contemporary fauna with 
collective termsof that kind—a“ pomp” 
of Pekingese, a “hazard” of grey- 
hounds, or a “ psittacosis” of parrots, 
for example. 

Nor is there any reason why these 
labels should be restricted to birds ard 
beasts. It would be both picturesque 
and effective to be able to say, “ Yes, | 
tried to take a short stroll, but turned 
back because I found myself mixed up 
with a stink of motors”; or, ‘‘ Believe 
me, there wasn’t an inch of room in the 
club-house—I’ve never seen such a 
gargle of golfers in all my life!” 

In the hope of assisting any move- 
ment for the promotion of Brighter 
English the following suggestions are 
offered :— 

An “argument” of bridge fiends. 

A “boodle” of company-promoters. 

A “fleece” of punters. 

A “shake” or “ scatter” of cocktails. 

A “sizzle” of sausages. 

A “thrust ” of gate-crashers 

A “bombination” of Bright Young 

People. 
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Actress (to Press-Agent). 


The component parts of the last- 
named assemblage ought to be parti- 
cularly interested in the present sug- 
gestion. These would gain greatly by 
being able to announce, “I thought of 
drifting round to Lady Smythe’s to 
hear a new gush of poets, but when it 
came to the pinch | funked facing up to 
such an altitude of highbrows. So I 
cut away round to the new show at 
the Coladium, where I saw a jolly good 
guffaw of clowns, supported by a most 
| exceilent frolic of flappers.” 











Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
“The film is called ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ and is 
an adaptation of the Oriental romance of that 
name by Sir Thomas Moore.” 


It sounds almost like an Eastern Utopia. 
‘** All who have experienced the nostalgia for 
unknown lands will find here a banquet.” 
Advt. in Sunday Paper. 
Now we know why Cotumsus dis- 
covered America: just home-sickness. 


“An automatic radio signalling apparatus 
has been designed . . . it transmits in Morse code 
the latitude and longitude of the sheep in dis- 
tress.”"—Australian Paper. 

Many shepherds find it simpler to in- 
struct their flocks in the rudimentsof the 
long and the short bleat. 
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“WELL, HERE I’VE BEEN IN A FRIGHTFUL MOTOR ACCIDENT, AND YOU'RE NOT A BIT NICE TO ME.” 
Agent. ““ CERTAINLY NOT. 1 NEVER AUTHORISED IT, IT’S TOO SOON AFTER THE LOSS OF YOUR PEARLS.” 








“MARCH BROWN.” 


In the new blue days when March is 
Hanging tassels on the larches, 
Underneath grey granite arches 
Rivers pour the old suggestion 
That, as once we went, we go 
Fishing three wet flies a-row— 
‘* Black-and-Blae?” ‘ Hare’s Lug 
but ob! 
Is there any sort of question 


Py 


As to what our first of three is? 
Here at least no mystery is— 
“ Point” ’s as plain as A BC is, 

Oh, my son, or oh, my daughter ; 
For there's but the one March Brown 
Of the deadly old renown 
While a fisherman goes down 

To a winking wet-fly water! 


Change is good at times and proper 

When we talk of “bob” or “dropper”; 

“Point” is permanent, a stopper 
That shall stay while hearts are 

faithful 

To the fly-books of our sires, 

To our boyhood-day desires 

When we fanned the angling fires, 
Days now nebulous and wraithful. 


Yet, gold-veined among the vapour, 
Still the lines that fell there taper 
And upon their points shall caper, 




















Past the brae where birchwcods 
clamber, 

March's brown and beauteous form 

Where a silver bubble-swarm 

Shoots, like snowflakes in a storm, 


And that shape to-day is diet 
Where the silver-clear sea-pict 
Whistles and is never quiet 

On the shining whale-backed gravels; 
Still upon our points we tie 
Our most meritorious fly ; 

Come, we'll cast it, you and I, 

Down, across—see, round it travels, 
Round it swings in rap of ripple, 
Ruler of our rule that’s triple- 

Three wet-flies that rod-top tip ‘ll 

Sink and draw in, curl and eddy ; 

** Bob” and “ dropper” trout ean kil 

(Presently, perhaps, they will), 

‘ Point” is what the creel will fill, 
‘‘Point” is—smack, it’s seored 


already ! PB ¢. 








An Impending Apology. 

“Everybody hunts the elusive thrill. And 
here is a picture that tracks the thrill right to 
its liar.”—-Cinema Advt. in Local Paper. 

“There are fifty thousand million atoms of 
gold in a drop of sea-water."— Weekly Paper. 
The Aberdeen beach is once again 
thronged. 











Through a rock-staked rush of amber. | 
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ONWARD AGAIN. 


Now that the great storm has blown 
over we can turn to brighter and happier 
themes. The United Vampire Party has 
been formed by myself (I formed it last 
week in the midst of the hullaballoo), 
not from any personal or private con- 
siderations, but in response to a genuine 
need of the national soul. It has been 
formed to discover new vampires and 
educate them for the stage, the picture- 
pages of the newspapers and the silver 
screen. Especially bas it been formed 
to photograph vampires, to write about 
vampires, to talk about vampires and to 
encourage them to hold vamping com- 
petitions against each other. In the 
villages and country towns of England 
there must be many a vampire who 
hitherto has brazened it unseen. Thous- 
ands of men whoseambition it is to meet 
a vampire and allow her to vamp him 
have never bad the chance of doing so. 

The United Vampire Party does not 
set itself up against any other party. 
It is not anti-religious or anti-social or 
anti-aleoholic or anti-anything at all. 
It is neither highbrow nor lowbrow. It 
merely considers that life is dull and 
that vampires are good for the circula- 
tion, especially the circulation of news. 

The United Vampire Parity has a 
clear and definite programme. It stands 
for placing English beauty on a par with 
the beauty of foreign lands. It stands for 
more Beauty Competitions, more ogles, 
more bathing belles and more legs. It 
denies and repudiates the shibboleth 
that longer skirts are likely to make for 
more happiness. It opposes long hair. It 
believes that amongst men and women 
alike, if their voices could make them- 
selves heard, there is a general desire to 
bind the whole country together with a 
shingle economic unit. Finally, it stands 
for more chocolates, more cigarettes, more 
cosmetics, more speed and more fun. 

The Party has been founded by me 
because I was the only person with 
sufficient courage, foresight and patriot- 
ism to do it, but the response to my 
call for subscriptions has already been 
overwhelming, The first list is pub- 
lished to-day, and others will appear 
from time to time, unless there happens 
to be a railway accident or a murder to 
prevent the good work from going on. 

FIGHTING FUND SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
about the United Vampire Party have 
been received from people in every walk 
of life,especially Piccadilly, Shaftesbury 
Avenue and the Strand. In one of 
these, signed X.Y.Z., cecurs the typical 
comment :— 


“T am convinced that the United 


capable of uniting vampires and 
bringing sunshine into the lives of 
the people. I enclose a banker's 
overdraft for £500.” 


£10,000.—L. Magnolia, and a pal. 
£5,000.—E. V. K. 

£117s.6d.—G. Selfridge. J. Buchanan. 
C. Cochran. Everyman.” Preservation 
of Beauty Trust. “ Art Collector.” Anon. 
(Islington). A Few Supporters at the 
Gravel Club. W.Churchill. P. Snowden. 
Alone (Hoxton). Queenie. 

£1 10s.—“ Village Pump.” Well 
Wisher. “Back to the Strand.” O.P. 
A. Ashton. G. Shaw. P. Scott. A. Ben- 
nett. The Silk Stocking Co., Ltd. A 
Headmistress. “ Berserk.” Lord Lum- 
my. ‘The Blood is the Life.” “ Hia- 
watha.” 





FED-UP WITH POLITICS. 


Sir,—1 am heartily tired of all 
political parties, which merely 
utilise the space available for the 
presentation and discussion of 
Beauty in the daily Press. I should 
like to see a wedge driven so 
deeply into the hearts of our so- 
called statesmen and time-serving 
parliamentarians that it comes out 
at the other side. I should like to 
see this wedge fed and watered by 
the people of England until it 
grows into a great tree, which will 
stalk through the land, dominating 
every warring sect and creed, in 
token of which I enclose my 
visiting-card. 











A. H. BROWN. 
Putney 
£1 5s.— Wilfred. 
£1 1s,—Colonel Richard Glubb. “In 


Memory of my Parrot.” Sir Abraham 
Bloom. J. Ponderby. E. Shepard. F. 
Reynolds. “Face-Fitness.” ““Foot-wear.” 
“ Albatross.” A Verger. The Roehamp- 
ton Lipstick Society. M. Arlen. A. 
Chapman. “Ho.” “ Smethers.” R. Mac- 
Donald. D. Li. George. 8S. Baldwin. 
A Cambridge Undergraduate. 

£1.—Pip. 

7s. 6¢d.—Mr, and Mrs. Worple. The 
Misses Wye. The Misses Wych. Sir 
Benjamin Rampage. “Artemis.” Cross- 
word Puzzle Fan. E. Wallace. “ Bulb- 
grower.” “Cleopatra.” “‘Rougeet Noir.” 

5s.—* Saxophone " (Paddington). 

3s. 6d.—L.N.E.R. Men of Harlech. 
“ And Shall! Trelawny Die?” Carnera. 
Sir Thomas Beecham. An Ex-Cabinet 
Minister. H. Swaffer. J. Douglas. “Old 
Mortality.” Brighton Pier. §.P.Q.R. 
The Bathing Club. 

£5,000.—Evoe 

2s. 6d.—* A Warning to England.” 
“Still Pair at Forty.” Sir O. Lodge. 
J. Maskelyne. “Anthropologist.” R 





Vampire Party is the only party 


~~ 














Jones. A. Compston. Sir P. Hastings. 


N. Birkett. The Ritz Hotel. S. Joel. 
“Darling, I Love You.” O.B.E. 


Qs. 5d.—* Aberdonian.” 





SAVE ENCLAND! 


Sir,—1 am convinced that nothing 
can save England but the United 
Vampire Party, and the sooner the 
better. “Beauty draws us by a 
single hair,” said the poet, and that 
hair is in your hands, however 
many red herrings may be dragged 
across the trail. I am astonished at 
the dulness of Englishwomen com- 
pared with their Continental neigh- 
bours. A campaign for the encour- 
agement of sparkling eyes, vivacious 
expressions and languishing smiles 
is the ne plus ultra which ought to 
be our palladium. The details can 
safely be left to your own ingen- 
uity. But that there is still corn in 
Egypt is the firm opinion of 

Yours faithfully, 
MAN ABOUT TOWN. 

Highbury Barn. 











1s. 3d.—A Naval Delegate. G. Garbo. | 


Sussex Archwological Club. E. Nuthall. 
“Totalisator.” Three Croydon Sports- 
men. J. Thomas. “ Winnings at Bridge.” 

9d.—The Lord Bumpington. 

8d.—Anon. 

£5,000.—Original Member. 

4d.—Two Boys of the Bulldog Breed. 
“Marmion.” Pug.” 

ld.—Tramway Conductor. ‘ She 
Walks in Beauty like the Night.” S:r 
P. Sassoon. M. Norman. “Lest we 
Forget.” One or Two Stockbrokers 

So you see that we are getting along 
quite well. I shall tell you later what | 
intend to do with the cash. Evor 








THE GRANDMOTHER-CLOCK. 


Tue Grandmother-clock 
By the library wall 

isn’t nearly so big 

As the one in the hall; 
And her silvery chimes 
And her tiny tick-tocks 
Aren’t nearly so loud 

As the Grandfather-clock’s. 


The Grandfather-clock 

Has a voice with a boom, 
You hear the sound ringing 
In every room; 

But the Grandmother's voice 
Is so little and meek 

You would almost believe 
She's too timid to speak. 


The Grandfather-clock 

Last week wouldn't go 

And has had to be sent 

To the maker, and lo! 

Little Grandmother-c!ock 
Once as shy as a mouse, 

Can be heard chiming clearly 
All over the house ! 
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DADDY LOVES MUMMY. 

(A Play in Three Acts, with infinite 
apologies to the author of “ Michael 
and Mary.”) 

Act I.—An A.B.C. Teashop in 1906. 
A Young Lady in funny clothes is 
sitting alone at a table crying over a 
bun. A Young Gentleman in a straw- 
hat hovers uncertainly round her. 
Young Gentleman (with ingenuous 

nervousness, registering the age of twen- 


ty-two very hard). I say .. . excuse 
me... don’t you know . . . 1 mean 
tosay . .. do you mind if I sit down? 


tidied ve always hated maring: banish tea 


Se ea REL Wie oee we > 








—— TE ED oF an alle 
-. 


emt Cee 


Frenchman. “'ELLO! *ELLO! PORTER! ” 
Porter. ““2 LO enmngekss JACK.” 


alone. 1 say, 1 do think you alae have 
smiled at that. It was meant to be 
whimsical. 

Young Lady (listlessly). Was it? 

Y. G. I say, you’re crying. Oh, you 
mustn't do that! It’s so awfully bad 
for the bun... unless there wasn't 
enough salt in it, that is. 

y. L. It doesn’t matter. 

Y. G. Oh, but it matters awfully. 1 
mean, I think salt’s terribly important 
—don't you? 

Y. L. I don’t think anything’s im- 
portant. [Cries more. 

Y. G. Ob, but it is. You're import- 
ant, aod I'm b> ienpostent, and why 
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you're crying’s important. Won't you 
tell me ? 

Y. L. Have you ever known what it’s 
like to be deserted by your husband ? 

Y. G. I’m afraid L haven't. You 
don’t mean to say thaf@hat's what : 
happened to you? (She nods.) OQ», I 
say. the swine! 

Y. L. No, just a man, 

p eS 2 No, look here—you mustn't | 
feel like that about it. J’m aman, and | 
I’m not like that. Look here—I'm most | 
terribly sorry for you. I'd like to help | 
you. How much opRi have you got? | 

# L. Tap 

GW ‘Wall, tha hat won't take you-far,-| 
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'rooms in Islington. 


| youdon’tgetthem. Be- 
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will it, unless you ‘re going on the Tup- 
penny Tube. And even after that what 
would you do? 

Y. L. There’s always——— 

[She stops. 

Y. G. Oh, no, thereisn’t. Not that. 
You mustn’t think of that. Promise 
me you won't think of that. 

Y. L. Well, if you'd rather I didn’t... 

Y. G. Now look here—I've got an 
idea. I’ve got a hundred pounds and 
Why don’t you 
sharethemwithme? (She looks at him 
like a reproachful wounded dove.) Oh, 
I didn’t mean . . . surely you couldn't 
have thought me such a cad as that! 
I meant marriage. 

Y. L. But I’m married already. 





Y. G. lknow. That's what makes 


Y. L. Our Chip! Just a chip of the 
old block. (A ffectionate!y) Dear funny 
old block ! 

Y. G. Remember Chip’s last letter? 
“Dear Biock,—I ate seventeen ices yes- 
terday and was sick three times. Buggins 
Major only ate fourteen and was only 
sick once. When chaps at school say 
they like Epcar WatLacr’s books better 
than yours I punch their heads for them. 
Your obedient son, Curr.” 

Y. L. He does honour you so. 

[A ring at the front-door bell. 

Y. G. Toss you for which of us an- 
swers it. Call. 

Y. L. Heads and tails. 

Y. G. I might have known I'd have 
to do it myself! You can never trust 
a@ woman. (He goes out and comes back 





hind the sofa). 
hear? 

Stranger. Now you've done it. I told 
you | had a weak heart. Now see if 
murder 's only a word. Cheerio! 

[He falls behind the sofa. 

Y. L. (turning her back on the sofa). 1s 
he dead ? 

Y. G. (doing likewise). I expect so. 

Y. L. What are we going to do? 

Y. G. Well, darling, it just depends 
on whether you feel like a spot more 
danger in our married life. 

Y. L. I’m rather tired of it. 

Y. G. Still, think of Chip. 

Y. L. You're right. Chip comes 
first. 

Y. G. Chip comes first. We'll make 
a fight for it. We'll ring up the po'ice 


You get out! Do you 








it so much more fun. 

Y. L. But isn’t that 
bigamy ? 

Y. G, P8oh—bigamy 's 
only a word! Besides, 
it "Il be dangerous. Think 
of the bright eyes of 
danger. I believe every- 
one ought to live danger- 
ously—don’t you ? 

Y.L. (doubtfuily). 
Well, it seems rather like 
asking for trouble, to 
me, 

Y. G. If you don’t ask 
for things in this world 


| 


ni 


ilies 


sides, supposing we had 
a youngster (she lowers 
her head) how would it 
ever beable torespect us 
if we weren’t married ? 

Y. L. But weshouldn't 
be married—really. 

Y. G. Pooh—marriage 
is only a word! Shall 
we risk it? 
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“T'VE GOT SOME SNAPSHOTS HERE OF MYSELF ON HOLIDAY. 
BE POSSIBLE TO HAVE THEM ENLARGED.” 


and tell them the man | 
was a book-reviewer. 
Y. L. Oughtn’t we 
to look and see if he’s 
got anything on him | 
to show who he really | 
is? <. 
Y. G. Oh, no; that | 
would take away the | 
danger. 
[He goes out. The | 
Y. L. reads a} 
Shakespeare un- | 
til he returns. | 
Y. ZL. Let’s have a | 
quotation competition | 
ull the police come. I'll | 
begin : ‘‘ There are more | 
things in heaven and 
earth : 
Y. G. Isn't life excit- | 





ing ? 
Y. L. Who said that? | 
Y. G. Idid. 


Y. J. Darling, I don't 


WOULD IT : ’ . 
careif we’renot married. | 








Y. L. (convinced, rapturously). 1 think 
it’s a perfectly wonderful idea! Do you 
mind if I express my gratitude in my 
own way? 

[She butts his chest with her head. 


CurTAIN. 

Acr IL.—A nice flat. Thirteen years 
later. The Young Lady and Gentile- 
man are sitiing reading. 

Y. G. I say, I do think it’s grand dress- 


ing for dinner eyery evening—don’t you? 


Y. L. Yes, @pecially when it’s our 


| only maid’s night-out. I love dishing- 


up in apricot-coloured lace. It lends a 
spice of danger to the dinner. Do you 
remember the first smoking-jacket you 
ever had? 

Y. G. It was for Chip’s sake really. 
I didn’t think he'd believe his father 
was a really good author if he didn’t 
wear a velvet jacket when he went to 


| See him in his bath. 


ales _—~ | 


with a stranger.) Gentleman to see you, 
my dear. 

Y. L. You! 

Y. G. Your husband ? 

Stranger. That’s right. 

Y. G. What do you want ? 

Stranger. What do you suppose? 
Money. 

Y. G. Blackmail ? 

Stranger. Blackmail’s an ugly word. 

Y. G. It’s an ugly thing. 

Stranger. So's bigamy. 

Y. G. Pooh—bigamy 's only a word. 

Stranger. So’s blackmail. Check! 

Y. G. (threateningly). You get out. 

Stranger. Now, now, now. Youcan’t 
touch me; I've got a weak heart. 
Come on, guvnor; what about a round 
thousand ? 

Y.G. A round thrashing’s what 
you ‘ll get if you don’t clear out. 

Siranger. Oh, temper, temper ! 





Y. G. (pushing him conveniently be- 


[I love you! Here come 
the police. Oh, isn’t danger lovely ? 
CurTAIN. 


Act III.—A very nice room in the St. 
James's Theatre. Chip, a bright young 
man, 1s lounging on the sofa. It 1s 
1929. The Y. G. comes in. He 1s not 
quite so young. 

Y. G. Hullo, Chip! 
Chip. Hallo, Block! How’s the great | 
man this morning ? Allow me to inform 

you, Mr. Novelist, that you are now a 

father-in-law. 

Y.G. Good Lord, Chip! have you | 
got married? Who to? 

Chip. It pains me to have to correct | 
an author’s English, especially when 
that author is my father, but I cannot 
refrain from pointing out. that “To | 
whom ?” would be better grammar. 

Y. G. Young rascal! To whom? | 

Chip. Gaga. You see, we were at a | 





cocktail-party yesterday,and some dirty | 
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cad was saying that all writers were 
notoriously immiral, and that in all 
probability even you and Moogles 
weren't properly married, if the truth 
were known. 

Y. G. (overcome by the irony of the 
situation). My God! 

Chip. It’s all right, Block. I just 
| socked him one on the jaw and hauled 
Gaga off to the registry-office. 1 felt I 
had to do something. 

Y. G. (stricken). Yes. 

Chip. You see, I do honour you so, 
Block. 

Enter the Y. L., looking, if anything, 

@ little younger. 

Y. G. Darling, we've always known, 
you and I, that the time would come 
when we'd have to face the music. 
Well, it has come. Chip, you won't 
mind if your mother sits on my knee 
while 1 tell you a story, will you? 

Chip. Rather not. 

Y. G. Well, it all began twenty-three 
years ago, before you were even thought 
of —— 

[The lights fuse. When they go up 
again the Y. G. has finished his 
story. 

Y. G. I know, Chip, old chap, that 
it’s pretty beastly for you to realise 
that Moogles and I[ aren’t married, and 
that you're not legitimate, and that 
there’s never been the slightest reason 
for it all. We could have put it right 
ages ago, but we thought we'd like to 
have something hanging over our heads 
to make life exciting. And, anyway, 
“legitimate” is only a word and... 
Well, what are you going to do? 

Chip. This! 

[He goes down on his knees and 
puis his head in his father’s lap. 

Y. L. There—I always told you you 
oughtn’t to have taken him to see 
Young Woodley. He's just been waiting 
for an opportunity to do that ever since. 

Chip. Block, 1’m proud of you! 


Y. G. And I of you! THE PUPIL WHO EXCELLED HIS MASTER. 
Y. L. And I of all of us! einniiatiaeaaiinineaiia sear a 


Chip. Three cheers for us! (They ; Se 


















































cheer.) Well, I think I'll go and see piyindittes 
my wife now. [Exit. he ( ag y:) : 
Y. L. Darling, I do think life is going Daddy bought a motor-cat Fixed on Daddy 5 motor-ear | 
to be a bit dull with nothing to be afraid Painted black and red; _ Was « lucky i Ae 
ofany more. Whatcan we do to make He keeps it in the garage, Yesterday he took it off— 
it dangerous again ? Which used to be the shed ; It wasn’t very big; __ 
¥ GY know, La's vim up the It’s such a silly motor-car | Daddy called the lucky pig 
police and give them a hint hd Chad That now the weather's fine | A disappointing swine. 
man really was who died on us. Me and Mummie go outside Me and Mummie go outside 
Y. L. Ob, you do have the most won- Bus 49. Bus 49. , 
derful ideas ! The paint on Daddy's motor-car | Daddy says his motor-car 
Y. G. Do you like me? Isn't very bright; et Isn't up to much, 
Y. L. (screwing up her nose). Just a I rubbed it with my hankerchiff | Owing to the engine 
little-bit. Do you l:ke me? (Daddy said I might) ; : And sometimes to the elutch ; 
Y. G. Don’t you know? But rubbing with a hankerchiff | 1 'd change it for a scooter 
Y. L. (coyly). I’m not quite sure. Will never make it shine. [f onty it were mine. ~ 
Y. G. Weil, just keep on guessing! Me and Mummie go outside | Me and Mumm e go ontside 
Currtaln, Bus 49. | 


Bus 49. 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
Tus Bronco-Buster. 
As an infantry subaltern George has 
his limitations, as I have frequently had 


| occasion to point out to him, but as 
| a cavalryman there is simply no future 


for him at all should his thoughts ever 


| turn that way—uoless of course mech- 


anisation removes the necessity for 
mounted men to sit anything more 


| restive than a tank. I base this con- 
clusion on recent close observation of 


George in—and out of—the saddle on an 
oceasion which has since provided the 
entire garrison of Nukuku with matter 
for discreet merriment and has rarely 


| been bettered as an entertainment in 
| the history of the King’s Askari. 


It must be said that 
when George purchased 


| a walleyed and decrepit- 


| upasacireus-rider. Far 
| from it. 
| that the animal would 


_ to follow up buck-spoor 


| facts, 


looking mule from Van 
Blerk he had no inten- 
tion whatever of setting 


His idea was 


provide him with a dig- 
nified and comfortable 
form of transport when 
he went out shooting. 
it was Cissie the mule 
who introduced the 
circus element, and, 
though Van Blerk swore 
that the brute was so 
tractableand intelligent 
that she had been known 


on her own account and 
shut her eyes while he 
shot them over her back, 
I fear he coloured the 
Still, he sold 


| George the mule, which 


was positively the first that had ever 


es the Gentral African wilds as 


———— 


ar as Nukuku, where tsetse-fly and 
horse-sickness make existence unusually 
fleeting for this class of quadruped, and 
George was very bucked about it. 

Van Blerk had bought her from a 
trader near the coast, and only a cast- 
iron constitution and a certain quality 
of dogged determination which George 
subsequently learned to respect, if not 
to admire, had enabled Cissie to survive 
the journey to the interior. 

I think she liked Nukuku. At all 
events the morning after her arrival 
she woke in high spirits and expressed 
her appreciation of her new environ- 
ment by landing an unsuspecting private 
of Namber Two Platoon a neat back- 
hander in the solar p'exus as he was 


| passing the tree to which George had 
| tethered her pending the erection of 
| more suitable quarters. 


SS 
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George's batman, Private Ali, was the 
next on the ecene, having been ordered 
to doa spot of grooming. Unfortunately 
we shall never know exactly what 
occurred, since the only witness was 
the private of Number Two Platoon, 
who was still sitting on the ground 
in a semi-conscious condition which 
rendered his testimony unreliable. In 
any case Private Ali returned as hur- 
riedly as a newly-acquired limp would 
permit and reported at some length 
and with considerable emphasis that 
the mule was apparently bewitched 
and displaying unbelievable activity at 
each end. 

George, who was having breakfast, 





said he liked ‘em with a bit of spirit 
and took some more marmalade. After- 





Lame 


“CISSIE SHIVERED, SNORTED AND HEAVED.’ 


wards he smoked a reflective pipe and 
muttered something about having to 
make out a musketry report. I offered 
to let that slide for the time being and 
pointed out that it was a lovely day for 
aride. George said he thought perhaps 
it was a bit hot, but I told him that 
mules were impervious to heat and cold 
and that only close captivity, such as 
being tied to a tree, was apt to disturb 
their mental balance. Finally George 
shouted to Private Ali to bring up the 
saddle and bridle which he had pur- 
chased with the animal and we set out 
for the horse-lines, Ali a bad third. 
We found Cissie entertaining a group 
of interested Askari at long range, and 
she welcomed us with open hoofs. George 
took the bridle and advanced gingerly, 
making clucking noises, and Cissie, back- 
ing to the end of her tether, showed the 
whites of her eyes, snorted viciously 











and gnashed her teeth. George stepped 





back quickly on to my foot, and Cissie 
took advantage of the diversion to lay 
out an inquisitive mess- waiter who 
carelessly passed within reach of her 
hind feet. Then George tried again, 
but it was not until we had put half 
a platoon on the rope and by steady 
heaving pulled her nose well up to the 
tree that he managed to slip the bridle 
over her head. After that it took ten 
of us nearly an hour to saddle her, and 
when we had finished and removed the 
casualties George's ideas of the easy life 
enjoyed by cavalrymen had been con- 








siderably revised. But he isa generous | 
youth, and though | declined his offer | 


to let me have the honour of first be- 
striding the diffident Cissie, I appreci- 
ated the thought. which prompted it, 
and told him so. 

By this time we had 
her on three legs, the 
fourth being suspended 
in mid-air by a rope held 
by willing Askari, whilst 
her head was closely 
lashed to the tree-trunk. 
In that position she 
could offer only a neg- 


beyond a grunt of dis- 
gust she made no sign 
as George clambered 
heavily into the saddle. 
Once there he settled 


stood by to cast off, and 
. finally, after George had 
adjusted the stirrups to 
his complete satisfac 
tion, lighted a pipe, put 
it. back in his pocket, 
ascertained the time, re 


and hinted that he really 

ought not to be enjoying 

himself like that as he had a lot of work 
to do, he caught my eye, coughed and 
said, “All right; let the dam thing go.” 
We cast off. Cissie shivered, snorted 
and heaved. George oscillated violently 
and then with a sudden serunching of 
earth they had gone in a shower of dust 
and gravel. We caught a glitmpse of a 


ligible resistance, and | 


down slowly, whi'e we | 


marked on the weather | 


plunging brown body, saw George's | 
topee bobbing wildly above it and the | 


bush had swallowed them completely, 
leaving only the devoted Private Ali in 


sight as he hobbled in the wake of his | 


master. 


Scarcely had the exclamations of | 


awed astonishment died 
with startling suddenness George and 
Cissie were with us again, shooting into 
view at meteoric speed, to disappear 
once more in the bush at the other side 
of the camp. I had just time to observe 
that George's topee had gone and that 
he had both arms round Cissie’s neck 


down than | 


| 
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before they vanished; but a minute later 
they were back, and as they passed we 
could see that George was precariously 
perched just bebind Cissie’s ears. How- 
ever, another frenzied plunge rectified 
that, and as they circled Georgechanged 
position with alarming frequency, slip- 
ping from bow to stern, with occasional 
lurches to either flank. 

Round and round they went, amid 
the encouraging shouts of the Askari, 
and as I dodged about the tree in the 
centre I felt that all I needed was a 
long whip and a frayed dinner-jacket. 
George went through all the motions 
associated with the circus ring until 
Cissie, tiring of the monotony or possi- 
bly feeling slightly giddy, made another 
rapid swerve and came straight for my 
tree. I skipped aside in the nick of 
time, for she stopped abruptly, put 
down her head, spread out her forefeet 
and deposited George in a neat bundle 
on what should have been the sawdust 
but was, as he remarked a little later, 
unusually hard baked earth. The intel- 
ligent animal surveyed him thought- 
fully for a second, flirted her tail, spun 
round, gave two or three skittish little 
exhibition bounds which had the effect 
of restoring his saddle to the recumbent 
George, and then headed for the wide 
spaces. 

We have never seen ber since, and 

George has not bemoaned his loss. He} 


| thinks there is a lot to be said in favour 
| of the infantry, and if anyone wants a) 


soiled saddle he can have it. 


WHY Do | READP 


Wav dol read? Euterpe, deign 
To lend a hand while I explain. 


Imprimis, then, because of shrinking 

From that much sterner task of think- 
ing; 

Because I'm dull and hope to find 

Distraction in another's mind ; 

Because by cowardice or sloth 

Or lack of means or health or both 

Or this or that excuse I'm banned 
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“IT ?°M TERRIBLY SORRY YOU'VE HAD SUCH A WRETCHED COLD, 


LADY SHEeBA.” 


From high adventure at first-hand ; 


Because I'm neither 


Hoppers nor 


RALEIGH 


| I sit and read—as a pis-aller. 





| When close beside my easy-chair 


| One span of life is all too brief 


In which to garner Wisdom's sheaf. 

What profit, then, to rack my brow 

With Whence and Whither, Why and 
How? 

The finest things were thought and 
said 

By seers and poets long since dead 

Whose heritage we hold in fee 

Through magic of word-alchemy. 


Why traverse land and sea and air 





“Yes, IT’S THAT NEW MAID OF MINE. 
ME WITHOUT TAKING THK CHILL OFF.” 


SHE WILL PUT MY JEWELLERY ON 





pt hae w who’ ‘I teach me all they know 

Of Far-Away and Long-Ago? 

Unlettered wanderers to the vast 

And storied marvels of the Past 

Survey What-Is, but have they seen 

More than the bones of What-Has- 
Been ? 

Travel, unless with study blent, 

Leaves one no wiser than one went. 


And realms there are that it were vain 

‘l'o seek by steamer, car or plane, 

Dim shapes that loom since childhood’s 
prime 


Through mists of Once-upon-a-time. 





What ship will bear me o'er 


“the 


seas 

That hide the lost Atlantides, 

What zephyr waft me to the strand 

Of Lilliput or Wonderland, 

Or where the soft sun smiles upon 

The blesséd isle of Avalon, 

Far from the blows that ring like 
hail 

On jesserants of burnished mail ? 

Dream-cities, unsubstantial nooks 

No man may visit save in books. 


So, were I rover, sage or wit, 





I | shink I still would read a bit. 























weenie: 
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THE LATEST EVENING SKIRT SUGGESTS A 
RETURN TO DECORUM— 








UNTIL THE WEARER SITS DOWN, 








| NEW MANNERS FOR ENGAGED COUPLES. 
| Terr me,” said my sister— do you 
| find England very much changed ?” 

“London is ruined,” I replied em- 

| phatically. “I slip away from the 

| country for a mere twenty years and 

when I return I find hardly a building 

I can recognise. It is rather disappoint- 

ing. 

“ Piddlesticks! she retorted. “‘ You're 

| getting old, Edward.” 

| “IT am forty-nine,” I announced de- 
fiantly. 

| “In spirit you're a hundred-and-ten. 
All men who live in the tropical wilds 
become premature centenarians. What 
do you think of Primrose?” 

* An attractive girl,” I replied. “It’s 
rather fun meeting a twenty-year-old 
niece for the first time. What about this 
fellow to whom she 'sengaged? Do you 
like him?” 

“Of course. Don't you?” 

“T haven’! inet him yet,” I replied. 

“ He’s out on the lawn with Prim- 
rose. They ‘ve fixed up a tee and a net 
for 5-\f-practice. Come along and meet 
the young man.” 

Together we strolled down to the 
lawn. As we approached, Primrose 
waved a weleoming hand and then con- 











tinued her conversation with a tall 
pleasant-faced youth who was handling 
a driver. 

“Darling,” she said, “do try to get 
the thumb of the right hand further 
over the shaft. That’s better. And 
bring the club back slowly, sweetheart.” 

“ But, angel-face,” replied the young 
man, “I do try, but I don’t seem able 
to hit the ball. I suppose you're quite 
certain you have the right idea your- 
self?” 

*« Dearest, don’t be futile.” 

I turned to my sister. “I suppose,” 
I remarked in aside, “that I am right 
in assuming that all these endearments 
in public are part of modern youth? In 
my day engaged couples kept that sort 
of thing for the times when they were 
alone.” 

“* Engaged couples she repeated 
blankly. “That isn’t Primrose’s young 
man; that’s a friend he brought along 
this morning. Primrose has only just 
met him. That's Peter, over there.” She 
pointed to another tall young man who 
was approaching. 

“Hello, Pete!” called Primrose. 
“Come over here, hellhound; my Uncle 
Edward wants to vet you.” 

* What, more family?" he asked. 


a) 





ae 


“How d’y'do, Sir? Have you any 





influence over this?”—he indicated 
Primrose with a disdainful jerk of his 
thumb—“ because, if so, I wish you'd 
tell her what a ghastly mess she looks 
in that frock.” 

“Tt’s no use trying to be nice to 
Uncle,” remarked Primrose, ‘‘ because 
he’s no money—have you, darling?” 

“None,” I replied. 

“There isn’t much catch in marrying 
into this family,” said Peter. ‘“ I can’t 
think why I'm doing it.” 

“I know why I’m marrying you,” 
said Primrose. “It’s because I like 
slumming.” 

She picked up the driver and made 
a tentative drive into the net. 


“For the love of Mike keep your | 
head down, idiot!” snarled her swain. | 


“How many more times am I to——? 
My sister and I moved away as he 
became technical. 
“A dear boy!” she said. “He and 


Primrose are ridiculously in love. But | 
you were telling me something. Oh, I | 
know. You were saying that you find | 


England changed, weren't you?” 








Lay Intrusion of which Mr. Punch 
Disapproves. 


“We have removed every Vicar of Hammer- | 


smith for 120 years "— Warehouse Advt 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 3rd.—Bandabilla is 
not the name of a Moorish folk-dance 
or the Sultan of Morocco’s chief wife, 
but of the only village in India where, as 
the Secretary oF State ror Inp1a in- 
formed Mr. Warpiaw-Mixg, the local 
Congress Party had successfully insti- 
tuted the non-payment of taxes. 

Whene’er I think of Bandabilla 

1 tell myself terrarum ila 

Pars mihi super omnes ridet ; 

For there, if you 've incurred a high debt 

For local taxes which you ’d rather 

Not pay and someone comes to gather 

The cash, you cry, “ Be off and bandy 

Words with my friend, Manarata Ganput.” 

Mr. Benn assured Mr. Warpiaw- 
Minne, however, that, except at Banda- 
billa, the Indian villager still regarjed 





tax-paying as a positive pleasure. 

Mr. GILLETT in- 
formed the House that 
ten new posts are to be 
added to the Commer- 
cial Diplomatic Service 
at a salary of sixteen 
hundred pounds per 
commercial diplomat. 
Anappointments Board, 
half officials and half 
business men, is to be 
set up with the pre- 
sumed object of seeing 
that some at least of 
the appointees are dip- 
lomatic commercials. 

Mr. Herpert Morri- 
SON imparts more real 
snap to the conduct of 
his Parliamentary busi- 
ness than all the other 
Ministers put together. 
He disposed of a Sup- 
plementary Estimate for the Ministry 
of Transport for sixteen thousand 
pounds with the practised ease of a 
Fleet Street magnate reporting to the 
shareholders the purchase of another 
half-dozen newspapers. Blithely he ex- 
plained that most of the additional 
money was required for staff salaries 
and wages due to the speeding up of the 
Government’s unemployment schemes. 
“Set a job to catch a job” is the De- 
partmental motto. 

There was also a trifle of five thousand 
guineas for experts’ fees in connection 
with the Channel Tunnel scheme—a 
somewhat premature expenditure if the 
tunnel should presently be decided 
against on military or political grounds. 

Meanwhile a little of the Empire 
Marketing Board’s bappy if somewhat 
irrevelant poster-work—a picture, say, 
of the British end of the tunnel with a 
box-truck marked “ Produce of Britain. 
No rough shunting,” and a seagull eat- 


—is obviously needed: As it was, Major 
Ross got up and said that in Ulster 
they all thought the “ Channel Tunnel ” 
meant the projected tunnel between 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

The Railway Freight Rebates Antici- 
pation Fund came next under review 
and produced the heartening news that 
as the result of it our milk costs some- 
body «14d. per gallon less. 

The Forestry Fund started an argu- 
ment as to whether hiring woodmen to 
nurse the trees could really be called lay- 
ing the axe to the root of unemployment. 
Sir G. CourrHopr, a former Forestry 
Commissioner, pointed out, in reply to 
a charge of lack of economy, that the 
Forestry Commissioners were only sup- 
posed to afforest land on which nothing 
else would grow. The soil of debate 





proving of a like barrenness and the 





PHIL AND WIN, THE FAMOUS BACK-CHAT COMEDIANS. 
EVERY-OTHER-DAILY PERFORMANCE. 


hour being late, the House quickly dis- 
posed of a couple of minor Supplemen- 
tary Estimates and called it a day. 

Tuesday, March 4th.—Having duly 
congratulated themselves and Sir 
Epwarp Hats Atperson, K.B.E.,C.B., 
on his elevation from the position 
of Clerk Assistant to that of Clerk 
of Parliaments, in succession to Sir 
Arruur Tarine, the House of Lards 
resumed last Wednesday's debate on 
Housing Conditions. Difficulties and 
remedies were adumbrated plentifully, 
but which of them, if any, will be re- 
moved by or incorporated in the Gov- 
ernment’s forthcoming slam clearance 
Bill Lord Parmoog did not reveal. 

The Lorp Privy Seat drew “derisive 
laughter” from the Opposition by re- 
marking, in reply to a Question by Sir 
Kinastey Woon, that “the policy of 
the Government in regard to unemploy- 
ment had already been announced to 
the House.” He next made it clear that 





ing a dead star-fish in the foreground 


he has joined the Government Clam 


Club, of which Mr. Snowpen and Mr. 
HENDERSON are the charter members. 
Nothing would induce him to say, even 
roughly, whether the now completed 
Channel Tunnel Report favoured con- 
struction or otherwise. 

The knockabout act in which those 
peerless back-chat artists, Messrs. 
CuurRcHILL and Snowpen, periodically 
appear in the alternate réles of Mutt 
and Jeff or Flot and Jet, or whatever you 
will, is getting a bit tedious; not because 
the comedians of the first and second 
part do not think up sprightly new bits 
of business and fresh gags, but because 
the House insists on participating in the 
performance. 

So it was this afternoon. Mr. 
CxruRcHILL’s mock castigation of the 
CHANCELLOR’s “spiteful contumely ” 
promised good entertainment, and Mr. 
Swowpen’s retort that 
he was not as fond of 
airing his views to depu- 
tations as the Right 
Hon. Gentleman prom- 
ised well, but what 
\. promised to be a more 
‘ than usually spirited 
and entertaining en- 
counter was promptly 
spoiled by the shouts 
and rcars of the parti- 


not rapier play, is the 


first motions of a pretty 
dialectic duel are the 
signal for it to turn 
tha proceedings into a 
bellowing match. 

The only satisfaction 
left to the protagonists 
is to get in the last word. Mr. 
CuurcHitt got it in to-day. “Arro- 
gance! Impudence!" he snorted. One 


There were no honours. 
tions from the silk industry that were 
the cause of all the pother, they will wait 
on Mr. Sxyowpew in vain. 
hope is the U nited Conservative Empire 
Party. 

The Government's decision to ban 
the intercessory services for persecuted 
Christians in Russia (fixed for March 
16th) in respect of Military, Naval and 
Air Force church-parades came up for 
discussion on a Question to the Pamm 
Minister by Mr. Banowrs. Certain 
Back-Benehers on both sides seemed 
anxious to treat it as a political ques- 
tion, but the leaders showed no such 
intention and, as the question was 
clearly proving a bristly one, agreed in 
the most friendly way to get together 
and discuss it. 








sans. Truncheon work, | 


could not say that honours were even. | 
As for deputa- | 





only thing the House | 
really appreciates. The | 





Their only | 











The debate on the abortive Tariff 
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| Truce Conference at Geneva might well | 
| have developed into a frank debate cn 
| Empire Free Trade but for three things: 
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| the absence of Empire Free Trade} 


| pation of the Liberals and the fact that | 
| Mr. Granam had really nothing to re-| 
| port of his Geneva excursion save th 


nations either to have no Tariff Truce | 


as he admitted, “‘ without that 
enthusiasm that begets disas- 
trous results,” that some good 
would come to this country 
from the Conference deceived 





| sugar has melted away. Any- 








| what its contents might be. This whole- 


nobody. 
Wednesday, March 5th.—The 
British Empire has left its 
sugar standing in the rain, like 
the man in the song, and its 


way, it is rapidly melting, as 
Lord Evi Bank, drawing atten- 
tion to the West Indian Sugar 
Report, informed his fellow- 
peers, and the West Indies are 
“plenty mad” at Mr. Syow- 
DEN, who will not say whether 
he intends to maintain the 
Sugar Duties or not. Would 
the SecreTary ror THE CoL- 
ONIES say what was going to 
be done ? 

Lord PassFieLp would not 
and could not. The sugar plan- 
ters, he made it clear, are Mr. 
SNowDEn’s meat, and if, as ‘tis 
his nature to (like the poet's 
cat), before he eats he teases 
‘em, it is quite useless for their 
well-bred lordships to pursue 
him with the besom of critic- 
ism. In any case it was quite 
futile to suppose that the Gov- Mr. 
ernment would find the money 
to bridge the gap between the Me. F 

. : rR. Fe 
eight or nine pounds a ton 
that sugar was fetching to-day and the 
thirteen or fou: teen pounds that it was 
costing the West Indies to produce it. 

In the House Mr. Anraur Henperson 
stonily refused to publish Sir Esmonp 
Ovey's report on religious persecution 
in Russia or to give any intimation of 


hearted effort to hide the House's head 
in the sand in order that the Govern- 
ment may pretend not to see what is 
going on in Russia mightily displeased 
the Opposition. The plea that to give 
the information required would place 
the Brirish Ampassapor in an unfor- 
tunate position struck them as de- 
cidedly specious. 








~ 


Turning to a more fruitful topic, the 
| Forgies Secautary told Mr. Hackixe 
'that it would cost one hundred and 
| eighty thousand pounds to abolish visas 
| champions, the absence or non-partici-| on American passports. The Govern- 


ment needs the money. 


Mr. Lovat- Fraser, the Labour Mem- 
e|ber for Lichfield, presumably derives 
strong determination of the other | from the homeland of the monarchs ot 
That is perhaps why his Bill 
or to sign it only after they had had |to prohibit stag-hunting makes no at- 
ample opportunity to peg up their ex- | tempt to abolich deer-stalking. His plea 
isting tariffs to the highest notch. |was sentimentally overwhelming, and 
Naturally the Mrnisrer did not admit | the House gave him leave to introduce 
this, but his pious expectations, utt: red, ' bis Bill, or rather the 8.P.C.A.’s Bill, 


the glen. 








THE REUNION. 


Pastor Luoybp GEORGE PIPES TO HIS ERRANT FLOCK. 

Hore-Bewisua, Mr. Lampert, Sin ARCHIBALD 
Srnciarr, Mr. E. D. Simon, Mr. Runciman, Sir Donatp 
Maciean, Sik Herpert Samurer, Mr. lan Macpuerson, 


OT. 


well knowing that no more can or will 
be heard of it. 

The House disposed of Clause 1 of 
the Coal Mines Bill in Committee, the 
Government firmly resisting an amend- 
ment to put coal intended for the iron 
and steel industries outside the price- 
fixing proposals, 

Thursday, March 6ih.The Soviets’ 
anti-religious transports may well ex- 
euse a Duke for exhibiting unducal 
vehemence. On the other hand the 
“earful” spilled by his Grace of ArHoLL 
did justify his spiritual Grace of Can- 
TERBURY 8S intimation that the noble- 
man's oratorical execss made his own 
task more difficult. 


Lord Tuomson, for the Government, 
charged the Duke of ATHOLL with try- 


resumed diplomatic relations with the 
Soviets it must now do nothing that 
seemed like criticising the Soviets’ 


hardly have had the effect he intended. 
The same may be said of Lord Brav- 
CHAMP’s remark that “they all disliked 
airing religious difficulties in their Lord- 
ships’ House.” Is there not a lady in 








ene of Brernagp SHaw's plays who, 
deprecating the religious turn 


says, * Let us talk about some- 
thing pleasant ” ? 

Lurd Parmoor made it plain 
to the Primate that bis prin- 
cipal objection was being met. 
Meanwhie in the Commons 
the Prime MinisTer intimated 
that the conference of the three 


though not to the satisfaction, 
it transpired, of Mr. Tourtre 


colleague, Mr. Marrers. 


what in other circumstances 
would be molehills. ‘The Gov- 
ernment in its passion for dip- 
lomatic correctness may have 
been justified in wishing to 
ban the projected interces- 
sory prayers from Military, 
Naval and Air Force parade 
services, but the fact remains 
that it bungled a delicate situ- 
ation in the crudest manner 
‘To be suspected, even unjustly, 
of regarding Communistic sus 
ceptibilities as of more account 
than these of Christendom can 
hardly be to its advantage. 
“Tam aware of the injurious 
effect that the McKenna Duties 
have had on the motor indus 
try,” said Mr, Snowpen in reply to 
Lieut.-Col. Howarp-Bury. The Cuan 
CELLOR declined Lord TircHFieLp’s in- 
vitation to defend this utterance before 
the voters of Newark, confining himsel! 
to the remark that if he did so the 
Noble Lord might live to regret it. 


ing to make political capital out of a | 
purely religious question, but his argu- | 
ment, that because his Government has | 


} 


efforts to stamp out Christianity, can | 


the conversation has taken, | 


! 
} 


Party leaders seemed likely to | 
settle the matter satisfactorily, | 


and his inappropriately named | 


Religion always gives a | 
mountainous appearance to 


Slightly chilled by this maniiestation | 


of sea-green and incorruptible Cobden 
ism the House went into Committee o! 
Supply and discussed Scottish fisheries. 





“ After much deliberation the outlook fora 
shaking rink with artificial ice is exceptionally 
bright.”—Canadian Paper. 

The presence of a few beginners should 
be enough. 
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STUDIES IN CRIME. 
SMUGGLERS GETTING ASHORE BY CLEVER RUSE WITH CONTRABAND GOODS AT A CHANNEL PORT. 








THE PARENT AS SUCH. 


I consipER the above title particularly 
illuminating because it reveals at once 
how I intend to approach the modern 
home-convulsing problem of Parent and 
Child. You can see at a glance that I 
am going to deal with the parent as a 
parent and not as a Cabinet Minister or 
lady-editor or whatever he or she may 
There should 


| be no hesitancy or confusion about the 
| title of a striking or powerful article. 


To commence frankly with funda- 
mentals: Whatisa parent? A parent 
may be said (and in these tolerant days 
it may even be said out loud) to be the 
father or mother of a child. In the 
twelfth century the father of a child 
was invariably a male and the mother 
as invariably a female,* and even to-day 
there are no recorded exceptions to this 


_rule, though in some instances the 


modern mother is more or less masculine 
inappearanceand habitsand oftendrinks 
cocktails and neglects to replace divots 


_in the same way as the male parent. 


Having thus clearly defined the main 


_ biological characteristic of parents we 


may proceed to consider their responsi- 


| bilities in respect of their children, or, 





* Green, the historian, writing of MaTtLpa, 
the mother of Henry II., definitely uses the 


| pronoun “she.” 





in other words, what all this present- 
day fuss is about. 

It is generally held to be the duty of 
parents, unless they can push the burden 
on to a wealthy relative, to nourish, 
provide with pocket-money and give 
elementary instruction (or cause same 
to be given) to their offspring until such 
time as the latter are old enough to 
collect cigarette- pictures, read the 
newspapers and appreciate the efforts 
of the B.B.C. At this stage their intel- 
lects may safely be left to the capable 
care of tobacco-merchants, the syndi- 
cated Press and radio lecturers. 

This, however, does not absolve 
parents from the responsibility of mak- 
ing their influence felt in the home. 
There was a time when the male parent 
was content to make his influence felt 
in the home by going to sleep in the 
best chair after the evening meal with a 
newspaper over his face, but since then 
homeé-life has become a science, and 
when a thing develops into a science 
you can no longer go to sleep over it. 

Such is the importance of treating 
home-life as a science in these days 
that the bookstalls can scarcely find 
room for the semi-technical productions 
of those who toil to make other people’s 
homes what they ought to he In 
everything, from the administering of 
teething-powders to the artistic furnish- 








ing of a daughter's bedroom, the modern 
parent is guided and sustained by skil- 
ful and often aristocratic hands. Indeed 
the science of home-life would seem to 
have been rendered practically fool- 
proof. 
Why then do parents continue to be 
the despicable subject of terrible reve- 
lations in the powerful and passionate 
Press? How is it, you naturally de- 
mand with some warmth, that parents 
fall short of that ideal which nowa- 
days should be so easy to attain? I 
will tell you briefly and outspokenly, 
for the matter is one which should no 
longer be ignored. It is due to the 
atavistic functioning of their parental 
mentality, soaptly described by a youth- 
ful student of parental psychology as 
the state of being “too prehistoric for 
words.” It would be impossible to 
imagine anything more dreadful. 
Incredible though it may seem there 
are in our midst to-day old-fashioned 
mothers who expect their daughters to 
do a certain amount of housework and 
occasionally be at home in the evenings; 
who endeavour to discourage their 
daughters’ excessive consumption of 
cocktails and cigarettes; who evince a 
em out-of-date. curiosity con- 
cerning the men that their daughters 
propose to marry. In short, tyrant 
mothers, preying mothers, vampire 
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mothers, mothers that sap their chil 
| dren’s souls, 

There are even, it seems, fathers who, 
| when their sons get the sack or pile up 
the car or stay out all night, go off the 
deep end, instead of gently and sympa- 
thetically discussing reflexes and com- 
plexes and inhibitions and reactions and 
all the other basic scientific components 
of youth's modern urge towards freedom 
and independence. ‘The merely human 
mind can scareely conceive anything 
| that can be done for such dreadful crea- 
tures, but it is something to know that 
we striking and powerful writers are 
trying to do it. 

We are striving to make contact, to 
adjust relationships and*—er—all that, 
because we realise how fright{ully im- 
portant it is that—well, that we should. 
Parents must realise this too. 

Despite the apparent gravity of affairs 
in the modern home I do not counsel 
measures of too revolutionary a nature. 
I do not consider the time is yet ripe 
for the total abolition of parents. 
Whether or not, at some future date, 
this desperate remedy becomes neces- 
sary depends upon whether the endeav- 
ours of the Press to produce the perfect 
parent succeed or fail. We can only 
hope that the publicist’s ideal will be 
realised and that ultimately there will 
be evolved parents who will be a credit 
to the modern child—parents so flawless 
that they will appear to have stepped 
straight out of the pages of a home 
magazine. D. C. 
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A BOAT-RACE BAEDEKER; 
Or, Tue Buives’ Guipe. 

Many of the University oarsmen this 
year will be New Blues, unacquainted 
with the tideway; and a little general 
information about the neighbourhood 
may make them feel at home. 

The starting-point is picturesquely 
placed between the Bishop of Lonpon’s 
Palace on one bank and a very large 
pub* on the other. The Palace, how- 
ever, cannot be seen, and the pub is 
generally shut. 

Objects of interest between Putney 
and Hammersmith Bridges are not 
numerous. On the port hand, a little 
below Ranelagh, the parched oarsman 
may feast his eyes on the historic stream 
of Bever-ey Brook, which here purls 
into the river, having come straight 
from Richmond Park. Then, on the 
other side, is Craven Cottage, where Ful- 
ham plays football, and the Crab Tree 
Inn. I have never been able to detect 
the Crab Tree, and I cannot recommend 
the Inn, for I have never been there. 
Between the Inn and the Bridge, in 
the old days, there were some fine and 
historic mansions, as, for example, 
Brandenburgh House, where the Mar- 
gravine of ANSPACH or somebody lived. 
She was the widow of Geonoe III. (I 
think). These mansions are not there 
now, but the life-giving hand of com- 
merce has erected in their place many 
curious warehouses, wharves and adve) - 


tisements which will not repay study. 
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My 
VSS RATS 
i }d 


, at 
Ufa Trai ~. 


Startled Burglar. “ YOU MIGHT BE A BIT MORE CAREFUL, DASHIN’ IN 'ERE IN THAT JAZZY GET-UP.” 


At low water, a quarter-of-a-mile 
below the Bridge, there are shoals and 
shallows stretching into the centre of 
the river; the Crews therefore would 
do well to keep to the left. The first 
point of danyer is Hammersmith Bridge ; | 
here the small boys who have been 
educated at our expense in our great 
elementary schools lean over the para- 
pet and try to spit upon the navigators 
below. ~But, to encourage the crews, 
I may say that I have been travelling 
under London's bridges for about ten 
years and only once have suffered a 
direct hit. 

Hammersmith Bridge was the first 
suspension bridge in London, and was 
opened in 1824 by the Duke of Cam- | 
BRIDGE. Oxford generally falls bebind 
here—a pretty gesture. 

From this point onwards objects of | 
interest abound and I can recommend 
all the [nns. 

On the starboard hand the Blues wiil 
see the Vicarage™, the London Corinthian 
Sailing Club** (charming balcony and | 
flag-staff), and immediately above that, 
if they do any practising at night, the 
only Lighthouse in London. 

The Lighthouse (white—occults con- 
stantly) marks the entrance to the Crees, 
on the shores of which the fishing-village 
of Hammersmith stood. A hundred | 
years ago many salmon were caught | 
here, also reach and dace, the scales olf 
which were sold to the Jews for the 
construction of false pearis. Twenty 


years ogo flounders abounded ; five years 
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ago many roach, dace and perch were 
seen; three years ago I caught a tired 
trout in a butterfly-net; to-day an 
occasional diseased dace drifts by, and 
eels and sticklebacks still survive. And 
so the March of Commerce goes on. 

Next (still on the Middlesex shore) is 
that antique and celebrated inn, The 
Doves***, a very good pull-up for oars- 
men; I advise both the crews to tie up 
their boats here at least once a day 
during practice. 

A few yards to the west they will 
notice with delight the house where 


| William Morvis lived (plaque), though 


many of the people who live about 
there now are just as nice and do not 
write such dull books. 

Passing rapidly by the Stork (train- 
ing ship for nautical boys), Hammer- 
smith Mail, the Waterworks and the 
Ship Inn**, the eights will probably 
like to rest on their oars opposite the 
house where Haddock lives now. As 
yet no tablet or plaque marks out the 


| building, but the crews will easily dis- 
| tinguish it by the air of spirituality 
| which hangs round it, a sort of idealistic 


steam, by the number of cats and child- 


| ren in the garden, and by the clouds of 


duns and income-tax officials who lie off 
in powerful motor-boats in case the 
occupant should make a dash for it 


| These are called Dun Row. 


Past this house, in 1925, a kingfisher 
flew. 

A little further on lies Chiswick Eyot, 
an island (pronounced “ ait’) which 
belongs to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, I cannot think why. By the 
day of the race all the wathes will have 
been cut down and taken away to make 
baskets, of which the Commissioners 
are very fond. As they pass, therefore, 
the eights will have an uninterrupted 
view of the charming Chiswick Mall**. 
Indeed, if either crew is as far ahead as 


| one of them usually is, Cox would be 


well advised to steer inside the island 
and let them have a good view of the 
Mall. This has never been done, as it 
is a longer route, but it might easily 
make a poor race into a good one. 
Many famous people have lived on 
the Mall, including Becky Sharp (Miss 
Pinkerton’s Academy) and the late Sir 
Herpert Brersoum Trev. On the 
island live ducks, swans, lesser grebes, 
moorhens and, I suppose, moorcocks. 
The Cambridge crew are requested not 
to splash too much, as this frightens 
the birds, to which the residents are 


| much attatched. The long birds in grey 
| are not ducks but herons. These do not 


belong to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


| sioners and may be photographed. 


An eddy runs beside the island, 
against the tide. Oxford are advised 


not to get into the eddy, as they will 











THE WEDDING OF A MEMBER OF THE “13” CLUB. 








then shoot backwards towards Putney. 
Cambridge also are advised not to go too 
near the South side of the island to 
gather kingeups as the swans at nest- 
ing-time are very fierce and detest 
bright colours and uncultured voices. 

A little above the island, in 1926, 
Haddock saw a cormorant. 

Chiswick Church stands at the west- 
ern end of the Mall, surrounded by 
breweries. There is a ferry here, and 
the ferrymen, though advanced in years, 
have kind hearts, row well and would 
gladly assist any University man in 
difficulties. 

It is no use Cambridge getting out 
at the Church, for the charming old 
fifteenth-century Inn opposite to the 
Church has lost its licence owing to 
the operation of our bizarre statutes. 

Just above the next brewery there is 
very often a very bad smelt from a 
drain, and, passing this, I advise Cam- 








bridge to hold their noses. Last year 
the sensitive Oxford eight lost many 
lengths through this cause, 

ot far from the bad smell the crews 
(on the day of the race) will see the Cam- 
bridge Enc'osure, in Chiswick’s noble 
riverside park (né Duke’s Meadows). 
The band-stand and dancing-floor 
(asphalt) will doubtless attract the 
younger men: and any oarsman in 
need of a rest may be assured of a 
hearty welcome. A little before Barnes 
Bridge they will see (if they stand up) 
the Civil Service Sports Ground, where 
the Treasury plays leap-frog. On the 
other bank the Waterman's Arms***. 
Oxford should have one here. 

After Barnes Bridge the delightful 
hamlet of Barnes (Surrey side). Fine 
old trees, old houses, public seats,an Inn* 
(another Shep, if 1 remember right), 
and so to the winning-post. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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But let the men row on. Not far be- | 
| yond the finish they will see (Surrey | 
| side) the house where Mr. PemBerton- | 


aoummercsars 


} 
| BiLLixe used to live. 

EriquetTe or tae Tipeway. 
| A few hints to the new Blues : 

(1) When small boys during 
practice ery from the bank, “Give 
us a ride, Cymebridge!” it is not 
the thing rudely to ignore the lit- 
tle ones’ request. Stroke at least 
should turn his head and say kindly, 
| “ Some other day, ebild.” 

(2) Rowing-boats should give 
way to sailing-boats. During ove 
of the local yacht-races the eights 
should draw in to the bank and 
hold on to the bushes till the 
yachts have gone past. 

(3) Very few of the Inns allow 
tankards or glasses to be taken 
away in rowing-boats. The crews 
should bring their own mugs. As 
a rule something is allowed on 
returned empties. 


To the € iptains. 


before, if you could arrange 
to row the race against the 
tide. Further, 4.0 p.a. would 
suit the general public much 
better than 100 a.m. The 
tide will be running out at 
1.0 p.mM.on Aprill2th. Shall 
we take this as settled ? 

One thing more. The 
moon is nearly full that 
night. It would give a 
great deal of pleasure if you 
could row the race again by 
moonlight about 10 or 11, 
I have some friends coming 
to dinner and they would 
just love it. 


To the Com hes. 


I have ol served that dur- 
ing practice, when it is very 
rough above Hammeramith 
Bridge, you sometimes turn 
round and take the boys 
back to Putney. Pardon my 
absurd ignorance, but might 
not more practice in rough 
water mean fewer sinkings 
in the race? 

To the Oxford Coxswain. 

Should your crew weary 
towards the end of the race 
you will find that by wag- 
gling your rudder to and 
iro you will be able to add 
perceptibly to the pace of 
= boat. A. P. H. 





SS 


Lamb (to Coleridge) 
ANCIENT MARINER’ TO MAKE THINGS JOLLY?” 
Wordsworth. “Or I’it neerre ‘ Luc 





ipso’ 
MARY ALL CONTRARY. 
Mr. Lamb (Sen.) 
Mary Lamb . 


than read. 
| life are common property. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge Mr. T. 
Charles Lamb. . Mr 
William Wordsworth . Mr, 


“COULDNT you 


| sister Mary, who cecasionally went 
jmad. His letters and essays are so 
self-revealing and his friends were s0 | 
Like Dr. Jouxson, with whom he | appreciatively articulate that any writer 
had no mean afhvity, Caartes Lamp |of sense and sensibility who attempts | 
lis to-day perhaps more written about! his portrait has only personal excuses | 


AT THE PLAY. 
“Cartes AND Mary” (Grose). 


Mr. Dretincourt OpLuM 
. Miss Joan Tempcr, 


Perer Riverway 
ALBrerT’ E 
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for failure. The material is there, | 
attested by a cloud of witnesses. | 

Miss Joan Tempve, the author 
of this play, takes our familiarity 
with these facts for granted, the | 
better to discharge her special task, 
Concerned less with projecting | 
* Minia,” the man of letters, than 
with canonising CaArwes, the pro- | 
tector of Mary, she attempts not 
full-lengths but a companionate 
pair of Kit-cats. Of the two, that 
of Mary is the more persuasive ; 
and it is so evidently a labour of 
love that only the more bigoted 
among the faithful will dispute its 
power. 

The murky little tableau that | 
opens the play is a kind of puff pre- | 
liminary from the bellows of love 


The salient features of his| that prepares rather than whets antici 
We know} pation. It shows us Charles and Mary in 
The public wish to see as much of/that he was an essayist, a charming] late middle-age, writing together in their | 
your gallant boys as possible. 1t would} correspondent, an inveterate Cockney, | lodgings at Edmonton and capping each 
be better, therefore, as I have suggested | and that he lived devotedly with his! other's quips about posthumous fame | 


and the troubles they have | 
weathered. Its dramatic 
purpose is to focus our in- | 
terest and concern upon the | 
fireside sequestration that | 
is both the dominant mot:/ 
of the play and its con 
sistent text. For when the 
hurly-burly 's done it is 
shown again as a kind of 
soothing footnote. 

Mary, not Chaves, is the 
play’s most vital character, 
und as soon as we see her, 
distracted by domestic cares 
and the counter-claims of 
dressmaking, the peculiar 
virtue of the play is elt. 
Her parents might be fiends 
from hell, so set do they 
seem on fretting her tortured 
nerves to breaking-point 
And, when the inevitable 
happens and in her frenzied 
rush about the room May 
stabs her mother, the 
imaginative truth of Miss 
Tempce’s acting and her ob- 
session by her subject are | 


Hascocw. fully vindicated 


The party at Godwin s, | 
which occupies the second | 
Act, and to which Haypon 
has done diviner justice, 1s 
attended by those Titans, 


Tay ( loleridge and Wordsworth 


but, despite the actors’ care 
fuluseof their opportunities 








| even so shy a theme as this should not 
| leave his observations in mid-statement 
| --may one attribute the play's queer 
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Butler (to week-end Guest). “ Tuky Say, SIR, THAT THIS ROOM 1S HAUNTED, BUT IT'S MY BELIEF THE GHOST I8 NOW DEFUNCT,” 











manifestations in the recurrent mental 
crises that end each scene, 


Mary remains the only character that 
counts, 

George Dyer, whom Mr. Anprew 
Leicn invests with such idiosyneratic 
charm, looks in then and later, to leave 
his shoes upon the mantelpiece or con- 
found all conversation ; but even he is 
a nice diversion, not a dramatic entity 
little, indeed, for all his engaging odd 
ness, but a suit of period slops, a tousled 
wig, a pair of truant spectacles and a 
maze of wandering wits, 

So too the little Quaker of Penton- 
ville, whose legend flowers in this friend- 
ly soil to give the later phases of the 
play a tincture of romance and aug- 
ment its gentle action. 

To what, then—since the critic of 


charm? Less, I fancy, to any rare 
virtue in its craftsmanship than to the | 
author's damon. Miss Tempir herself | 
plays Mary with the same rapt absorp- | 








tion that inspired its writing; seeming) 4 ¢,MBRIDGE MAN BEING TUBBED. 
to live the part, not merely to act it. | 
And through all the stilted courtesies | 


of Godwin's soirée, no less than in the | Of Lamb himself, as one more ro- 
serialdomesticity, one feels thisdamon’s | bustly had envisaged him, little enough 


presence and watches for its plainer|comes through. There are indubitab'e 


George Dyer . . Me. Annorew Leian, 





traces of his soul, but few of his mind 
and body. For while he frolics in and 
out of season, fires off his famous puns, 
goes gamely through the phrenological 
tricks that Haypon has immortalised, 
and watches Mary with a guardian 
angel's vigilance, it is to Mr. Permnr 
Ripckway's sensitive discretion as this 
pious wraith, to his quick bright glance 
and sweet perceptive smile, that tribute 
should be paid. The minor charac- 
ters, with the exception of George Dyer, 
are famous names, not persons, who 
live and move and have their partial 
being in a charade-like vacuum. 

The plain insistent dialogue button- 
holes attention, as the Ancient Mariner 
held the Wedding Guest. One chafes 
at times, but listens. Even in action 
the play's effect is not immediate and 
compulsive, but subtly cumulative, like 
that of some bland nepenthe. The 
impressions that it leaves are pleasant 
but elusive; they defy recapture yet 
echo clearly in the hollows of the mind. 
Its period settings are composed with 
taste and faithfully ill-lighted; but the 
re-telling of its story, together with 
more purposeful analysis, are matters 
for the interpreter of dreams, not for 
me. 








| 
| 
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| ode on the occasion of the Great Exhi- 
| bition of 1851, opened by Parnce 


| lines :-— 


; 


| Tennyson, during the heyday of the 
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“ Buy a magic Savings Stamp, 
Stick it on your card— 
Srx-pesce WEEK-LY, 
It isn’t ver; hard. 
Ten years roll away— 
| How the money ’s grown ! 
Frrrees Pouxp-NotTes 
All your very own.” 


Is it not time, or nearly time, that 
| questions were asked in the House with 
| regard to the cadence of Departmental 

song? The National Savings stamp is 
| sold by the Post-Office. The Post-Office 
| is controlled by the Cabinet. Anyone 
| would suppose that His Majesty's Gov- 
| ernment, if constrained to break out into 
| lyrical utterance, would do so, if not 
| with rapture, at least with a certain 
| quiet dignity and charm. In any logi- 
| cally-minded and less loosely-regulated 
country than oursan Academy of Letters 
| would be consulted before a Cabinet 
Minister was allowed to give vent to 
official verse. 

That this was not done on the occa- 
sion of the composition of the poem 
which I have quoted above I have now 
definitely ascertained. 

I inquired first at our local p>st- 
| office, and was met with the blank stare 
of ignorance. It may seem hard to 
believe, but no interest was shown 
amongst the subordinate officials of 
this particular district in the poetical 
effusions of the central bureau. It had 
never been read aloud to them before 
| publication. No order had been given 
| to them to hum it quietly to themselves 
| whilst pretending not to notice that a 

parcel had been p'aced on the scales. 
For all they cared, or seemed to care, 
this rhapsody might never have been 
| given to the world. 
| Trang up St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

“Who wrote the poem called The 
Magic Stamp?” I inquired breathlessly. 

No one sesmed to know. 

“You are sure it was not the Porr 
| Laureate?” I went on. 

They thought not. I had suspected 
as much from internal evidence and a 
detailed comparison of The Magic Stamp 
with the Testament of Beauty. But I 
reminded them rather tartly that Lord 


Victorian period, had been willing, if 
not eager, to contribute either an ode 
or a sonnet for the embellishment of 
almost any form of Governmental 
activity. 1 instanced particularly the 


Atzert THe Goon, beginning with the 


“ Uplift a thourand voices full and sweet, 
In this wide hall with earth's invention 
stored, 











meet, 


pour’d 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet.” 
| 


was lucidity. 
neither to soar nor to roll. Was it reall 
worthy— 

They rang off. 


Ministry of Labour and asked him if b 
was responsible for the lines. 
He said, “ Certainly not.” 


kind whatsoever ?” 
He said be was busy writing an epi 


another time. 
I still persist in regarding the affai 


more so as I find that tenders were no 


ticular work. 


anything to do with it. It was no 





Who lets once more in peace the nations 


Where Science, Art and Labour have out- 


|There was an indefinable quality of 
enthusiasm, I said, about those lines : 
which I felt to be entire!y lacking in whether, confronted by a lyric of that 
The Magic Stamp. There was direct- sort printed at the top of Schedule D, i 
ness, I said, in The Magic Stamp. There they would feel the urge and fire, the | 

But it seemed to me/ sense of quickened vitality, the momen- 


I then remembered that the Govern- | think, of great poetry issued under the | 
ment departments had amongst their seal and sanction ofa State Department. ; 
own ranks a poet of no mean calibre. Would they even in such & case remem- 

I rang up Mr. Humpert Wotre at the ber to put down the income derived from 


“ Well, what do you do in the Ministry a 
of Libour?” I inquired. “Is there no|®ation’s budget so long as a really 
inter-departmental co-operation of any | Competent and authoritative official is 


written by Mr. WatTer DE LA Mare or 
by Mr. Harotp Monro. Mute bewild- 
erment prevailed at the Poetry Book 
Shop as to the authorship of the lines. One swallow does not make a spring | 

Yet somewhere or other there exists 
obviously a man employed either as a] There is no comfort in a mateless 


Through the winter evonings 

Keeps you nice and warm. 
Two or three years after 

All your money 's gone 
You may get some rebat 

If you still keep on! 





I want to ask my readers seriously | 


y| tary translation to a higher plane of 
being, which is what we ought to ask of | 
great poetry, and more especially, as | 


e| letting the house during August, when | 
the legs of the dining-room chairs got 
so badly knocked about ? 

Let whoso will, I say, construct a 


selected to ccmpose her registered sonzs. 
¢| 1 can only hope that this public griev- 


on unemployment and would talk to me | @2ce may be ventilated by some bigh- 


souled Member of Parliament during 
r| the discussion on the Paost-Office Esti- 


of The Magic Stamp as a scandal, the} ™ates next month. As things stand at 


t| present I have no hesitation in stating 


mvited from poets outside the perman- | that 
ent departments before the decision 
was taken to print and utter this par- 
Neither Mr. ALFRED 
Noyes nor Miss Epira Srrwext had 


“Bending usward with memorial urns 
The most high Muses, who fulfil all ages, } 
Weep, and our god's heart yearns ” 
with regard to this matter of the magic 
tjstamp. I willsay nomore. Evor. 








SAFETY IN SOLITUDE. 


(or summer) ; 


whole-time or as a part-time poet by His 
Majesty's Government whose work has 
earned no public recognition of merit, 
and whose genius by comparison with 
the great masters of melody, either living 
or dead, suffers in my opinion from 
sheer mediocrity. Is public money be- 
ing wasted on this man? Is an appeal 
to buy Magic Saving Stamps, couched 
in inferior phraseology, deficient in 
nobility, lacking in majesty, void of 


plumber ; 


A harper harping on a single string 

Is like a Pong divided from its Ping: 
One bee imprisoned in a bonnet does 
Less brain-work than a swarm, by its 


unaided buzz. 


And yet, although the Unit has its 


weakness, 


It may achieve renown by its unique- 


ness ; 


piece of prosody. Ner is there much 
doubt that a precedent of this kind, 
if permitted to pass unchallenged, will 
speedily become a rule. 

THe Faéay Tax. 
Put down all your income ; 





And praice the invisible universal Lord, 


ane 








Filling up the form 


all rhythmic flow, consonant with that | One daily Srircu, if WILHELMINA sew it, 
desire for combined efficiency and econ- | Outsells an epic by a major poet ; 

omy ia the expenditureof public moneys And England may survive through the 
which we all have so much at heart? 
I trow not. Many aman, ay, and many From its entanglements of one Imperial 
a woman, must have been deterred from ape. 
buying a Magic Saving Stamp by the 
want of grandeur and mystic'sm in this | 


escape 








The Hand thet Rocks the Cathedral! ... | 
“Milne refused to write children’s stories, 

but wife’s suggestion resulted in Christopher | 
Wren Series.”—-Canadian Paper. 





Cynicism Which Would Seem Misplaced. 
“After the Vicar had bles-ed the nets | 
fishing operations were continued. Catches 
at all stations on the Tweed are reported to 
have been disappointing."— Church Paper. 
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KINCS AND QUEENS OF LONDON. 
Tre Kino on THE STeEPLE. 
AOI (Georce rue First, on St. George's 

a Church, Hart Street, W.C ) 


fc as £ G HORGIE-PORGIE-PUDDING-AND-PIv. 
Stands on top of a steeple, 


wa,’ {%| And thence he casts a weather-eye 
e = (US Over the London people 
~ The folk in Bloomsbury hurry by. 


But nobody bothers to wonder why 
Fat German GronrGts stands so high 


ae ; On top of a London steeple 


4] GRORGIE-PORGIE once was a King 
. < And governed the British people: 
rif 4. Now he's only a lonely thing 
4 t On top of a London steeple : 
4+ {. The Bloomsbury chimneys smoke him 
4 black 
And nobody cares but the steeple-jack 
Who washes the face and scrubs the 
bac 
Of the King on top of the steeple. 
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“1°M AFRAID OUR DIVORCE WILL HAVE TO BE A QUIET ONE, OWING TO A BEREAVEMENT IN MY HUSBAND'S FAMILY.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

“ Waar keeps you so unspoilt ?” said an old compatriot 
who found La Karsavrina, the idol of Paris, darning her 
stockings; and I think this query will come uppermost 
with every reader of the great dancer's reminiscences. 
These deal with her childhood, her sojourn in Theatre Street 
(Hetwemany, 25/-)—the native home of the Russian Ballet 
—and her conquest of the world without. Sir James 
Barrie extols the book’s “delightful and novel” sidelights 
on the theatre; but personally I share Madame Karsavina's 
own tenderness for her childhood, when “for lack of outside 
excitement all the trivial everyday things took on interest 
and meaning.” From a poor yet distinguished home—her 
father was himself the Tesn's chief mime and dancer— 
Tamara Karsavina passed through the rigorous training 
of the Russian ballerina. The rest of her story is one long 
chronicle of achievement, strewn with appreciative portraits 
of contemporaries, Diacuiterr, Foxixe, Lyp1a Kyasnr, 
Lovat Fraser, Apetine Genée, Paviova, Isapora Duncan. 
There is throughout less westheticism than you would ex- 
pect and more humanity. Karsavina is too suprem? an 
artist to tolerate art out of bounds ; and the Puritanism only 
half-repented that made her tear up Mariner's presen- 
tation copy of his Manifesto is the salt of a sweet and attrac- 
tivecharacter. Her last appearance in Russia, with convicts 
in the Imperial box and a sack of flour for a bouquet, is as 


thrilling as her final escape to England with her English | th 














husband and child. Her book is admirably illustrated, and 
Sarcent is shown at his best with a congenial sitter. 





While reading the first few chapters of Sir Georcre Ma 
mUNN’S latest historical volume—A/ghanistan From Darius 
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To Amanulah (Beiy, 21/-)—I was almost driven to the 


conclusion that the complication of mutual murder among 
rival Shahs and Amirs had been too much for the writer; 
but very likely it was only too much for me. Sir Groro! 
has plunged boldly into that tangle of mountains and dynas- 
ties where “the currency of the Grwco-Bactrian kings still 
lies buried in the cottage-pots,” and the tribesmen of the 
passes still levy toll and make kings as they did before the 
jaysof ALEXANDER. Supported by that nob!e and appropriate 
word, “ fissiparous,” which thunders on every other page of 


his narrative, he has valiantly attempted to trace the wav- 


ering boundaries and to track the crown, or half a crown, or 
indeed the sometimes hardly negotiable few pennyworth o! 
a crown, on innumerable wearers’ uneasy heads through a 
thousand years of history. The story of our own “ opera- 
tions,” including those of 1919, less familiar in detail than 
are the earlier campaigns associated with such ringing 


names as Jalalabad and Kandahar, is set out with occasion- | 
ally thrilling detail, from the time when news of the occupa- | 
tion of Delhi by Napir Suan took eight months to reach | 


London to the last brave chapter when British planes 
extricated foreign educational missions from the familiar 
trap among the hills. If, in trying to foresee a future for 

e country, the writer has not been quite quick enough for 
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| war, which is about the best that can 


| tion; they prefer, not unnaturally, to know a few persons 


| this side—has a good deal of real power, and three out of 
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the clans, since the greater part of his 
book refers to a reasonably well-ordered 
state busily shaving its beard and edu- 
cating its woman-kind under a twen- 
tieth-century ruler, while only a few 
perfunctory pages at the end indicate 
the turn of the wheel back to familiar 
darkness, he has at least penetrated his 
subject and retired with the honours of 


be expected of a march on Kabul. 








\t twelve-and-sixpence from Ernest 
Benn 
Hunting and Horses abroad must go; 
And here for you, ladies and gentlemen, 
Is as pleasant a book as the gods 
bestow 
Upon riding readers of now or then, 
And it’s written by Mrs. Martineau. 


Here ’s shires and provinces, Ireland 
too 
(Hark to the holloa and hark to the 
horn !) 
And gossip of horses and stories new 
(Oh, the ploughland deep! Oh, the 
grass of Quorn!) 
Cum sense for the stable and hints a few 
From a pen, you'd say, to the pigskin 
born. 


[ like the book and its friendly air, 

1 like its gossip of days whose lease 
Ran out lang syne, and I ’ll not forbear 
To sing its sketches—the elbow- 

grease 
Of Arncner-Hovstox—and bid you 
share 
With me my joy in a neck-to-spare 
Most excellent Armour frontispiece. 





Procession (Carr, 7/6) seems to me a 
curious title to choose for a collection 
of short stories, but I suppose Miss 
Fannie Hurst had her reasons for 
selecting it. She isa competent writer 
of the kind of story that depends upon 
characterisation rather than incident 
and the neatly administered shock of 
surprise at the finish. Her condensed 
novels (there are five of them in this 
volume) might quite easily have been 
expanded to the customary size, and 





Alleged Mariner 


Alleged Mariner. 








. “AY, MANY ’S THE TIME I'VE SAILED IN ONE O° THEY SHIPS 
WHEN | WERE A YOUNG MAN.” 
Visitor. “ BUT SURELY THIS 18 ONE OF THE GREAT FROBISHER’S SHIPS?” 


“AY, AN’ VERY FOND O' ME 'E WERE.” 








perhaps might even have gained in = 








the process. They would almost certainly have had a 
better chance of a big sale. English readers, for some 
reason or other, prefer their characters to persist; if they 
have made a friend they do not want to drop her at 
the end of a few pages and be subjected to a new introduc- 


thoroughly rather than acquire a bowing acquaintance with 
a crowd. But of their kind I rate these stories higher than | 
most volumes I have seen of late. The author of A President 
is Born—the work by which Miss Hursr is best known on 


her five stories are very decidedly on a higher plane than 
iscommon. “The Third Husband,” “The Young Prince” 
and ‘‘Give this Little Girl a Hand” are very good. I am not 





sure that the last is not the best of the lot, in spite of its 


troublesomename. Rodeo West, running her night-club and 
cabaret in Broadway, with her immense vitality and all her 
disreputable family hanging on to the tails of her ermine 
coat, isa realcreation. In her first story it seems to me that 
Miss Hurst is too obviously out for tears; she should learn 





to handle the pathetic stop a little more subtly. But all her | 


stories are worth reading, for the simple reason that all her 
varied procession of characters is alive. 





I wonder why Mr. Wiuraip Benson has chosen Geneva 
for the wheel on which to break his little cast of butterflies. 
His jacket assures me that he appreciates the inveterate 
uniformity of men and women but believes that association 
with work of international importance raises their amatory 
adventures to the status of international problems. 
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| | am afraid, is not my own view. On the contrary i could 
have got up a speedier crescendo of interest in the triangu- 
lar love-affair anatomized in Dawn on Mont B.anc (HoGartH 
Press, 7/6), if Roger and Barbara had lived at Peckham 
instead of ‘“Veagen” and Nina had emerged from a local 
palais-de-danse instead of the Moulin Rouge. Doubtless 
there is an essential irony in a story of domestic peace 
shipwrecked at the headquarters of international amity. | 
can see this in Ercles’ vein, or Miss Rosk Macau.ay's, with 
the League suitably impressive or droll in the background. 
But Mr. Benson’s is only a shabby little episode with 
Quixotic trimmings, described in a temper rather below 
than above its merits. A breath, or rather gust, of imported 
Gallic humour enters with Madame Schloop, landlady of 
the paladin, Roger. Madamz expounds a genial if gross 
philosophy, though neither she nor the rest of “ Veagen 

understand Roger's blend of mature intelligence and boyish 
sentiment. I did not understand it myself; but I was all 
the more indebted to Madame for sharing my ob‘useness, 
and putting in not only a good day’s work but a grateful 


ished possession, stood just opposite the froat-door of the 

farmhouse. The ‘Death Clock ” the labourers ov the farm | 
called it, because it stopped when death came for any Stroud. 
Certainly, when Mrs. L’eter had died this queer thing had 
happened, the scepties being forced to give out that it was 
old Peter, who, anxious to keep up the general belief in the 
sinister magic of his clock, had himself stopped the pen- 
dulum—which was quite likely, though the author is wise 
enough not to give his secret away. When young George, 
Peter's nephew and heir, came back from the wars, fell in 
love with pretty town-bred Afillie and brought her back to 
the lonely farm the legend took hold of her also. Restive 
under the boredom of the countryside and the tyranny of 
the old man, she began eagerly to wait for his death, and | 
when he fell il crept down, at the crisis of his fever, and | 
stopped the pendulum. What befell I must leave you to 

find out in Guy RawLence’s very readable little story, in | 
which the four characters, Peter, George, Mrs. George and | 
Bessie, the orphan who loved George, are all admirably drawn 

and differentiated with an economy of means which is not 











amount of overtime at | 
her task of comic relief. 


tion for Miss ELLen 
GLASGOW’ newest) 
book, They Stooped to 
Folly (HEINEMANN, 
| 7/6), but I find it diffi- | 
| cult to attain the Olym- | 
pian standpoint from | 
| which she regards what | 

appears to me tragedy | 
as “A Comedy of| 
Morals.” Ifthe essen- 
tial parts of a comedy | 
are wit and the strug- | 
glings of miserable | 
pecple to attain satis- | 
| faction, then we have} 
| onehere. There is not | 
| one happy character | 
| amongthe people whose | 
_ lives are staged in the! 

Virginian town, Queen- 


I am full of admira- | 


New Domestic (in living-rcom of “ 





borough. Mr. Lattlepaje, who loves a divoicée and is loved | the 





TO BE VERY COMFORTABLE HERE. THIS IS SUCH A NICE KITCHEN ” 





—_ ~—~"| merely technically in- | 
| teresting butalso esthe. | 
tically very satisfying. | 


Shelah Fane, a fam- 
ous film-star, bad 
scarcely arrived in 
Honolulu before she 
was murdered, and in 
The Black Came! (Cas- 
SELL, 7/6) you are given 
the difficult task of dis- 
covering the name of 
the assassin. That task, 
I admit, was far too 
hard for me, and my 
only grievance against 
a story which kept me 
agog from start to fin- 
ish is that Mr. Kar 
Derr Biacers might 
have given one or two 
more clues without any 
danger of depriving the 
iadicameeeliaeniamieaecaie —___—_! tale ofits mystery. But 
2 yarn as it stands will easily gain honours in its class. 


old-world” Lome). “1 THINK I OUGHT 





| by another woman, meanwhile remaining devoted to his| Charlie Chan, “a bulky Chinese,” is a most shrewd and 


| wife from force of habit, is not happy; nor is his secretary, 
| Milly Burden, who has been seduced by a waster and 
| frequently asserts her “right to live”; nor is Milly’s 
| mother, a maddeningly dutiful woman. Mr. Littlepage’s 
| wife is not happy, nor his daughter, who marries Mil/y's 

lover, nor his Aunt Agatha with the shady past. In fact 
all his friends and relations are miserable, all have fought 
or are fighting for the same thing as Milly Burden—the 
right to take what they want and whom they want; and 


whether me hélp themselves or not the result is equally | 


wretched. The book is not easy to read on account of its 
| brilliancies ; one is afraid of missing any of the terse scraps 
of wisdom that are on every page. Miss Guascow has a 


| magical knack of revealing the inner workings of her victims. | 


She seldom comments, she simply reveals. Her technique 
is so admirable that, even though we may be a little 
exhausted by perpetual cleverness, we are never bored, and 


we most dislike. The book is, I think, a flawless piece of 
work, but hardly a comedy. 


The Clock (Constante, 7/6), old Peter Siroud’s most cher 





j 


cannot help sympathising even with those characters that | pursuits more worthy of his remarkable talent. 


amusing detective, and the scene in which he brings his 
labours to a successful conclusion is extraordinarily dram- 
atic. I hope to have many more opportunities of meeting 
a sleuth at once so quaint and so efficient. 


We learn from the wrapper of Pending Heaven (Duck- 
worth, 7/6) that Mr. Wintiam Greruarpt's “characters 
pursue that search which seems to typify p »st-War rest- 
lessness and disillusionment.” For my own part | cannot 
help thinking of Mar Fisher as a kind of Barnum, who 
travelled about with a menagerie, not of wild beasts but of 
women. By the time he arrived in North Africa he had 
\collected three and found his harem an embarrassment. 
lt diculous situations were bound to arise, but only one of 
these “pursuers” is really amusing—the vain and rapturous 
| Helen. 1 sincerely hope that Mr. Gerwarpt will subdue | 
| his riotous imagination and in future be content with | 














-- 
Tit-Bits for Dr. Einstein. 


5 won ball will be held in commemoration of the coming de- | 
| parture of Their Highnesses for England.”— Japanese Paper. 
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CHARIVARIA, 
Doctors attribute the slack times 


| they have experenced lately to the 


| absence of the usual epidem es, 


The 


| position, however, is not yet so serious 
| as to warrant representations to the 


| United Empire Party | 


| ment takes place. 


Ministry of Health. 
eee 
r *. r 
The report that Miss Berry Nuruany 
contemplates enter.ng the restaurant 
business will raise again in acute form 
the question of the merits of the under- 


hand as compared with the overhand | 


service. 


An old lady wants to know if she is 
right in understanding that “ conversa- 
tion pieces ” is the correct term for what 
are commonly known as the “ talkies.” 


We have no confirmation of the 
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least two million persons hooked to- 
gether and thinking “in phase ” to light 
a sitting-room lamp. There would there- 
fore seem to be little practical value in 
apy scheme to “hitch our waggon”™ to 
a highbrow. * 

So far the reported discovery of docu- 
mentary evidence that CoLnumBus was 
of Spanish birth, and not a Genoese, 
has had no markedly unsettling effect 
in Wep circles. 


A proposal to reopen the North Wales 
gold-mines, as a means of providing 
empluyme.t, is under consideration, 
and there is said to be a strong local 
feeling in favour of inviting Mr. Luoyp 
GEORGE to hew the first nugget. 


The refusal of Trorsky's application 
for permission to enter Spain is believed 








barristers is that it becomes increas- | 


ingly difficult to be a Cicero, 


A plea is made for the return of the 
working-man’s twopenny cigar, which 
he used to enjoy on Sunday afternoons 
before the War. We agree that it is 
prepostercus to expect him to pay a 
shilling for it. vs 


It seems that the belief is still held 


| that whooping-cough can be transferred 


from a child to a passing dog by means | 
of one of the child’s hairs placed between | 


two pieces of bread-and-butter. 
suspicion is that this has been success- 
fully tried on the dog next-door. 


x 


Our | 


It has been suggested that M.P.'s | 
should have badges giving their names | 


and constituencies. Meanwhile it has 
not yet been decided whether Empire 





rumour that a Surbiton (— 
flapper has written re- | 
questing that she may 
have tickets for the 
entei tain- 


when this 


“Give me Brighton,” | 
says a gossip - writer. 
We understand how- 
ever that Mr. Harry 
Preston has refused to 
part with if. 


A Warrington man | 
bas summoned his! 
next-door neighbour for | 
striking him twice on | 
the head with a ham- 
mer. He seems to b 
one of those men who !____-__ 4 
are suspicious of anybody who hits 
them on the head with a hammer. 

* 


It seems that the only way to stop 
mail-bag robberies is to send the mails 
in boxes and have mail-box robberies 
instead, 


Mr. Lansspury has stated that the 
cost of each sitting of Parliament is 
£17 per hour up to 11 p.m, with an 


| additional £5 per hour alter that time. 


Yet only a k lljoy would suggest thai 
these sittings should be discontinued in 
the interests of economy. 


The exceptional demand for seats to 
view the Grand National may be judged 


| from the fact that it is now impossible 


to secure even a saddle. 


According to Dr. Eomunp Jacosson, 
of Chicago University, the electrical 
energy involved in projecting a thought 


is so slight that it would require at 
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tHE VERNAL NOTE OF THE SHARRYBANG. 
“THERE YOU ARE, SILLY! I TOLD you IT WASNT A CUCKOO. 


se ) Crusaders shall wear 
spurs. me 


In consequence of the 
d threatened rise in the 


baby two-seaters. 
bce 


not temperamental. So 
much for the theory 
that they go into bys- 
ter.c3 every time they 
get away. > 


* 
Beauty specialists are 
reported to be starting 
a trade paper. The 








to have been influenced by the suspicion 
that he was designing to find an oppor- 
tunity of waving the Red Flag in the 
capacity of a bull-fighter, 


A football expert ad vccates the experi- 
ment of having two centre-forwards in 
each team. Another suggestion is that 
some teams would do better with two 
gaa!-keepers. 


One reason which is assigned for the 
possibility that the Chinese civil war 
may not be resumed this spring is the 
lack of public interest. 


The insinuation that sergeant-majors 
drop their “h’s” is disputed. Little 
credence is given to those who claim to 


have had to pick them up as a fatigue. 
The fezling in Italian legal circles 
w th reference to the new regulations 


which have been framed with the object 


of checking the excessive eloquence of 





: ‘make-up should be 
particularly attractive. 
x sd 
“T doubt whether the Bright Young 
People have ever seen the beauty of 
the sunrise,” says one of their eritics. 
But surely they must have oftan noticed 
it on their way home with the milk, 
pags 
It is said that stout people are gener- 
ally not nervous about ghosts. Some 


| people are so bulky that even the most 


horrific apparition couldn’t make all 
their flesh creep. , 


* 


price of petrol it is said | 
that several owners are | 
now trying to wean their | 


oY } 
Accord ng to Mr. Joun | 
kK. Hurroy, salmon are | 





Vienna dressmakers, incensed at a | 


charge of indecency brought against a 
woman’s dress, declare that “ Fashion 


cannot bend the knee to bureaucracy.” | 


It may not be able to bend it, but it 
can always show it. 


At Budapest a speed contest for 
barbers has just been held. Probably 
the spect tors were asked if they would 
like anything on. 
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Fn Memoriam, 
EWAN AGNEW. 

We record with deep sorrow the death, on March the 8th 
of Ewan Sirerriep Aanew, in his 37th year. Shortly after 
his return from the War he joined his father on the director- 
ate of Punch, and in 1924 was appointed assistant meron 
ing-director. Later he became a director of The Spectato 
: and was made Chairman of the Periodical Proprietors’ 
Association. At one time he thought to follow a political 

career, but certain qualities in his nature—a strain of ideal 
ism, a broad tolerance, a generous sympathy for the weaker 
cause and an instinct for respecting the motives of the 
other side—were perhaps not the best equipment for suc 
cess as a politician 

Outside his official duties 





many interests engaged his 
thoughts and lively energies—-music (an inherited passion), 
literature, drama. It was among his delights to 
produce plays for the “ Charivari” Club, a fellowship, keenly 
responsive, which he had himself founded for the clerical 
and printing staffs of Punch. As author and critic he gave 


chie! 


early promise—and something more than promise—o! 
distinction. 
Then came the terrible malady that was to shatter all 


hope of higher achievement. He met 


LON 





it, blow upon blow, 


affectionate sy mpat 
hare 


ry in a loss which they know that we 


— _ O.5, 


AN ULSTER WATERLOO. 


Our village is divided into two schools of thought—the 
Russellites and the McGimpseyites 


We do not argue; we 
just hold our own opinions 


We do not strive to obtain con- 
verts from the other camp, but, if they come ove 
them as brands plucked trom the burning. 

{ Mr. Russell is the manager of the one bank in Kilmoney, 
Ulster, and Mr. McGimpsey is the principal shopke pel 
Both men are looked on as oracles, but for long Mr, Russell 
has held the palm for sheer brain-power by his brilliant 
definition ofa flying buttress, Patsy McDermot approached 
him one day on the subject. In similar circumstances | 
should have consulted a dictionary and given an answer like 
this: “An arch which transfers the thrust of a vaulted roo! 
toa vertical buttress of the outer wall.” Not so Mr, Ru is ae 
Without a moment's hesitation his answer cam: 

hard to define, Patsy, but you can take it from me, if you 
see a flying buttress you may look out for rain.” 3) 
went away satisfied, and to this day scans many a c'oudy 
horizon in vain for this strange bird. 

McGimpsey, on the other hand, deals with concer 
lems connected with his stock-in-trade. For years he ha 
boasted that he had never made an error nor omitted a 
detail when instructing a customer in the use of a rem 
But his Waterloo has come at last. 

Mrs. Moloney had come in from 
disinfectant for a bedroom as her 
recovered from “ the fever.’ 


rT, W ele me 


Le we 


; 
“Th 


en country to buy some 
youngest gir! had j 
W is ileal while MeGi mpse J 


sd at length on the merits of the various disinfectants 
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' 
Finally Mrs Moloney invested twopenc eina sulph ur candle, 
and then came MeGimpsey's directions. 

“Close the bedroom window, Mrs, Moloney 

“Shure, it's never open, Mr. McGimpsey.” 

‘Well, don’t open it, then. And stuff the key-boles with | 


rags. And be sure to put the candle on a big tray And 
when you ve lit the candle shut the door, and don't ec me 


back for 
Mrs. Moloney departed, only to return in a few minute 
with a troubled air, 
‘Mr. McGimpsey, 
you a question.” 
“ What is it?” 
“Well, you see, it’s like this. I'd gone a piece up the 
road when I started to think to meself about you biddit 
me not to enter the room for three hours. I thought 
to meself, shure the child might be lonely all by herse! 
start to cry. Couldn’t I go in before the three hours and 


at least three hours.” 


she suid, “IT just came back to 


LSA 


pacify her if she started lamenting?” 
I cannot permit myself to write McGimpsoy's reply 
would have put the sulphur candle to shame. But I shall 


lay Mrs. Moloney’s problem before Mi 
time | call about my overdraft 


Russell the nox! 


DREAM-CHASES. 


the Southwold, the Belvoir, the Quorn ?' 

\nd crowds of dogs come pattering in 
With their truthful kindly eyes, 

And I pull the bedelothes up to my ehin 
But 1 never betray surprise; 

Aud they scan my face in their guileless way 
As only a foxhound can, 

* An’ what do ye take me for?” I say, 


And they ery, “For a hunting-man! 


with a smiling courage that refused to indulge self-pity | WAS never a hunting-man myself 
To the end his heart, never embittered, remained the heart | [ hadn't the nerve, I think : 
of a boy Most lovable, he will be sadly missed by the} My life has been at the desk and sholf 
q friends—a wide circle—-who knew and loved the shining And none of my coats is pink ; 
4 beauty of his character: not least by his colleagues of the But, when night comes and I get to bed 
h Table And the old fox, Sleep, is * away,” 
It comforts a little to think that Death was kind in The bits in The Morning Post I've read 
releasing him from what must have been a life of cruel Come back, and | hunt till day. 
limitations. Indeed it not for him that we grieve, who] « And which of the packs shall I follow,” say I, “boot and 
is at rest; it is for those whom he has left lonely. To his stirrup and horn ? ra 
widow, whose constant care sustained him through hi [he Pytchley, the Blankney. the Cricklade. the Biceste: 
ordeal, and to his devote " parents, we offer our true i} : fi 
| 
' 


“And which of the packs shall I follow,” say 1, “boot aud 
stirrup and horn ? 
Che Berkeley, the Beaufort, the Oakle ‘y, the Grafton | 
think | will follow the (Juorn 
| And oft by Pagby Pike we go 


ta) 
And up by Cowslip Serat 


's the lovely bits in The Post 
That make me talk like that) 
And a London clerk it soothes hi 


(it 


, you know 





s soul 


To know he is cast for a hunting +6 


(He misses so much, perforce) 
. 
4 And hasn't to feed his horse. 
\* ‘And which of the packs shall I folloW,” says he, ‘boot and 
stirrup and horn?” 
| And sometimes he chooses the Whaddon Chase, but as 


often as not the Quorn 


Our Soobbish House-Agents. 





‘Surrey (in a favoured residential district on the Dow 
tered).— Pretentious Country Residence.” ldvt. in Daily Pay 
“Lost Rushbur i Odd Gentleman's Show at Dane 
j neial Pape 


[le must be feeling still odder withcut it 
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THE ORACLE EXPANDS. 


Joun Buen. “I AM RESTLESS WITH UNCERTAINTY. JF ONLY YOU WOULD BE 


LESS SECRETIVE,” 

Tur Crancettor (growing chatty) “WELL, I CAN SET YOUR MIND AT REST ON 
ONE POINT. YOUR SOCIAL SERVICES WILL COST YOU SOME FIFTY MILLIONS 
MORE. THERE'S NO SECRET ABOUT THAT,” 


or THe Lo~bon CHARIVARS Magen 1, Nia, 
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Film-Star (newly married 


STILL IN DOUBT. 


Tue principal question, I find, which 
is agitating the world to-day is that of 
steel shafts for golf-clubs. 

Amongst those wooded hills and hol- 
lows where I toil they are a matter of 
the deepest agitation and concern. | 
asked, for instance, Wilkinson, where 
he stood. He was sitting in a chair at 
the time drinking a whisky-and-soda, 
but he knew what | meant immediately 

“Oa steel shafts,” he replied. “I find 
that I get further with them. Un- 
doubtedly further.” 

‘Further than what?” 

“ Further than before.” 

“[ saw you getabout seventeen inches 
at the second with a steel shaft the 


other day,” I said. “Surely you can | 


get further than that with wood ?” 

“T find that I average a considerably | 
longer drive with the steel shaft than | 
with the hickory,” he rejoined with a 
shadow of hauteur. 

1 debated, however, this point also 
with him. 

“May it not be,” I said, “that the 
steel shaft, being as yet young and full! 
therefore of promise and inspiration, 
keys you up to a higher piteh of per- 
fection as you grasp iton the tee? Let 
me try for a moment to remember what 
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“AND IS THIS THE ANCESTRAL HOME? 
Brideqroom, “IT 18, PRECIOUS.” 
Film-Star. “ SAY, IT LOOKS MIGHTY FAMILIAR, ARE YOU SURE I HAVEN 


youdo, Youmake about fourteen shor 
minatory motions, shift your hands 
alter your stance, say ‘ Rabbits!’ address 
the ball again and then wave the arms} 
backwards with a slow flapping motion, 
like a bird of prey. The left shoulder 
is slightly curved, the left arm is kept 
perfectly rigid, the wrists are bent, the 
bedy is twisted. A moment arrives 
when the whole of this retrograd 
movement is inhibited, and a plan of 
progressive action is suddenly brought 
into play. It is pursued relentlessly 
until some time after the face of the 
c'ub has struck, if it does strike, the 





rear part of the ball. The head is k»pt 
motionless as a rock, the right knee is} 
! bent, although the right foot re- 


| { 
| vo lves, and a small tee with a scarlet 
oven is picked up and borne forward 
by the caddie without any sign of 
ex ultation or chagrin. Is not that so?” 
| “It indieates ro ugh ly,” he admitted, 
| “the line of policy which I pursue from 
the ve x 

Very well,” I said. “ May not there 


os a kind of mornin g freshness just at 
j 
i 





= rbout the round of your labours 
when you use the steel-shafted club 





compara! ble to the zest of spring ? M Ly 
| not the shadows of the prison-hous 
close round you again, as they did in 
the « ld hick ry days ? 4 


VARI. 
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tf MAKIED YOU BEFORI 


He was loth to admit the possibility 
{ this | consulted also Ponder! 


“I don’t go any further,” he 
“with the steel shaft; but I go | 
and have more carry.” 

“ How high do you go?” I said 

‘Tremendous. The other day | hit 
a long ball from the eighth tee that 
was so long in the air I thought it 
would nevercomedownagain. [Honestly 
[ did 


‘But | suppose you waited to sex 
I remarked, and he said that he had 

Carruthers, on the other hand, r 
fused to admit that there was any 
difference either in the length or th 
height of a ball struck with hickory 
and a ball struck with steel. But a 
blow strack with hickory 
sweeter, 

‘Sweeter? ” 


, he said, wa 


I inquired 

‘Yes. There's more pleasure in | 
feel of it Sd he said. 

‘] hope,” ] observed indignantly 


‘that we are not mere sybarites at thi 
club ; 

The professional, being consulted 
declared that there was less torsion 
shout steel. 1 said there was na such 
word as torsion, But he showed it mein 


| The Oxford Dictionary, which is kept u 


he work-shed. He went on to say that 
ack of torsion might be a disadvant 


| 
| 
} 


i 
| 


PS 
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age, because it might cause a pull or 
a slice to be a more protracted pull or 
slice than otherwise. I then asked him 
whether I myself would play better with 
hickory or steel. He seemed to doubt 
whether the volte-face would materially 
affect the stalus quo 

“What you want,” he said, “is a bit 
more follow-through,” 

This of course was entirely beside 
the point. 

I then drafted a memorandum to the 
secretary, proposing that the question 
of steel v. h ckory shafts should be sub- 


mitted to a referendum of all the mem- } 
bers of the club, so that the contro- | 


| versy might be set at rest once and for 
| all, and those on the point of purchas- 
| ing new armaments might act accord- 


ingly. He replied verbally that to sub- | 


mit any question to a referendum con- 
stituted a dangerous precedent, 
‘Suppo-ing,” he said, “that there 
was an agitation amongst the eighteen 
handicap members to be permitt d two 


| completely foozled shots per round with 


out counting the stroke when playing 
aga nst bog: y or short handicap men 
Can you doubt that a revolutionary 
piece of legislation of that kind would tri- 
umph by an ova whelming majority?” 
‘No, [ can’t,” I said. 
I then spoke to Mackintosh, who 


| knows all. 


‘Tell me,” I said, “abcut steel and 
hickory shafts.” 
He said, “The trouble is that the 


| best hickory shalts come from America, 
| and they won’t send them over here 


now because they don’t want us to 
have them, so that we are obliged to 
use steel,” 

“And this is the country,” I said, 


| ‘that is pleading at the Naval Con- 


ference for world peace! Why on earth 
don't we re-afforest some pa't of Great 
Britain with hickory groves and become 


| a self-supporting nation, as we used to 
9% 


be 7 


‘‘T don’t think they would grow,” he | 


| said, 


“They must and shall grow!” | 
cried. “I am going to ride through 
iingland and scatter hickory seeds.” 
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Mistress (tactfully, to new maid), “CH, EDITH, YOU'D BETTER NOT WEAR ANY 
JEWELLERY~J' ST WHILE MY GUESTS ARE HERE,” 


| Maid, “WetL, Mem, 1 ‘AVEN'T GOT ANYTHING WOT YOU MIGHT REELY CALL | 








VALUABLE; BUT THANKS ALL THE SAME FOR THE WAKNING.” 
—- SOE - - arene _nsunoeasenounnasnenenauammmeumsamersaseatoes — ~ renner nn en ne i 
price and struck the first violently with aw Ixvaurp ‘Treen Tax.” 
club (a), and the second, using an equal Daily Paper, 


“They are nuts,” he explained lamount of force, with the elub (d). 
“ Well. nuts if vou like. I shall plant The result was ineonec!usive. Both 
them, as Witttiam Conperr planted | alls lay together side by side at the 


acorns, in every field and park as I go.’ jend of their run. Neither was deeply 


Just as cur trees are convalescent from | 
the gales ! 

“Tho Cambridge crew, at Henley, tried a | 
new set of angling oars to-day.” | 


‘* But what about the rising steel 


industry? You don’t want to cripple 
that, do you?” 


“The steel industry must look after 
itself,” I said, ‘ Nothing but the noblest 
shafts are good enough for Englishmen 


| to wield,” 


I then myself selected (a) a hickory- 
shafted and (b) a steel-shafted club and 
took my station on the first tee. I put 


| down two balls of the same calibre and 


imbedded inthe sand. I then employed North-Country Paper. 
on one balla hickory-sha!ted, and on the| Mr. Punch ventures to remind them | 
other a stee!-shafted niblick, and struck | that eral s are kad for training. | 
both of them out on to the fairway, acs i 
The length of these shots was also pre-]_ «Mr. W, Sims, the boat-buildcr, said that 
cisely the same, I then picked both balls . the Cambridge boat will be the same 
up and went home vor. length as that of t' cir rivals—62 feet 6 inches 


but the tearm will be 23 feet 2 inches, an 
rig g ie romde fet ss 
Massage for Malefactors, eighth of an inch br - ih Ocussire Peas 
‘256—Byooxe Posisumenrs, illus., 8vo : - ‘ ; : 
el. (back slightly rubbed)” | It looks as if both boats were intended 
Bookseller’s Cataloqu: 


| to carry passengers, 








' 
i 
i 





























Member of the audience (to Chairman at village concert) 
IN THE PROGRAMME? 


THE ROAD TO RUIN. 
[Statistics show that the amount of beef con- 
sumed in England is declining materially, } 
[ ‘ve paid no heed to glum prognostica- 
tions 


Of England in decline at work and | 


play, 
Relinquishing her trade to rival nations 
Getting her drama from the U.S.A. ; 
My normal peace of mind it never has 
banned ‘ 
To think her realm would pass away 
like Oa’s 
Since She, escorted by a negroid jazz- 
band 
Was going to the dogs. 


For mid a mass of gloomy portents || 


had 
A firm conviction (foolish but sublime) 
That I should live to see each Jeremiad 
Completely stultified in course of 
time ; 
Despite the burdens laid upon my dumb 
back 
By tax- (and rate-) collectors I was 


sure 
England at last would duly stage a 
come-back 


And lead the world once more. 


SS 
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“IF YOU PLEASE, SIR 





But now, although the thought appears 
like treason, 
My faith grows dim and I''m inclined | 





to own 
That peradventure they have ample 
reason 
Whose prattlings take a pessimistic} 
tone ; 
| When she would show the might that 
once she boasted 


She'll find the task too much 
her because 


longer to the beef that| 


| 
| 
| 
for} 
| 
| 


| She clings no 
(roasted) 
| Had made her what she was. 
i 

| 








Mr. Punch’s Spotlights on History. 
“England played a great part in Medite: 
ranean history during the last few centuries 

Che Battle of Trafalgar was fought there.” 

Je rSsey Pape 
Surely everyone remembers how Net.-| 
son continued spellbound at the bac- 
carat tables long after VILLENEUVE was | 
first sighted off Monte Carlo! 





| 
| 


TAYS 


Sunderlan 


i Paper. 
| Mr. Punch feels sure that Bond Street 
j will also stand out against any such 
| Neolithic invasion of our fashions 
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COULD THE 
THERE ’S A BABY-IN-ARMS IN THE FOURPENNY SEATS THAT'S JUST GONE TO SLEEP.” 


| carving out a career for himself. 
| first halfis mostly general advice on how 


|done our best to rectify herewith. 
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1930, 


CORNET SOLO BE PUT LATE! 


ee 
BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY 
X..—Hints ror Careers 


Percival and I have found in a book- | 
store a little volume which sets out to 
give the young man a few hints on 
The | 


to acquire character, poise and bank 


| balance, and so forth; the second part | 


deals with the wisdom of choosing a 
career according to your foibles and 
preferences, the idea being roughly that 
if, say, watching things go up and down 
makes you feel faint, it “il be useless for 
you to expect success as a sailor, a | 
pile-driver’s assistant or a Wall Street 

financier. Various professions are dealt | 
with, but there are some startling omis- 

sions, which Percival and I, drawing on | 
experience gained from a thoroug! sur- 
vey of conditions in the States (three 
weeks in New York, a week in Wash- 
ington andanight in Philadelphia), | 


+ 


Lve 


t. To be an Elevator Attendai 


(1) Spend ten hours a day on a Coney 
Island switehback till you can be sure 
of taking all your intestinal machinery 








Sr et 





“et 
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with you at any spe:d whether up or 
down. 

(2) Practise saying * Twanny-eight ” 

tillit sounds like*Twanny. Out.” And 
then practise saying “‘Twanny. Out” 
till it sounds like ‘“ Twanny-eight.” 
Then have fun over this with people in 
your /ift. 
’ (3) Cultivate short and pithy repartee 
with special re'erence to people who 
blame you when they don’t get out at 
the right floor. 

(4) Cultivate long and comprehensive 
repartee with special reference to people 
who blame you when they do get out at 
the wrong one—so long and compre- 
hensive that their turn to reply doesn’t 
come before you have slammed the gate 
and are off. 

(5) In difficult cases practise acci- 
dentally missing that floor out on your 
way down. 

(6) Learn to adopt at all times an 
expression of deepest gloom. Some of 
the Bessarabian, Monégasque or Ruri- 
tanian uniforms you'll have to wear 
will be pretty awful; and if you add a 
bright and mobile face to the ensemble 
Heaven knows what some sensitive pas- 
senger may not be driven to do to you. 

(7) Cultivate an amused tolerance 
towards revellers who try to tell the 
time from the lft floor-indiecator, and 
which floor the lift’s at from the clock. 


B. To be a Tazi-Driver. 
(1) Pick on a name that will look 





well on the licence stuck inside your 


| cab. Buy a good photo to go with it. 


;} and gum-chewing, learning to keep 


| will you lose a bit of gum with several 
days’ wear yet in it, but you ‘li probably | 
learn the hip-pocket thrust in tierce, 


(2) Travel for a month on the Broad- | 
way Limited till any speed over twenty | 
still looks to you like twenty. 

(3) Be able to do ten blocks on a} 
green light before getting s‘opped by a| 
red. 

(4) Be able to do two blocks on a red | 
light before getting stopped by a bull. 

(5) Develop theartisticsenseof curve, 
swerve and line for elevated pillar work | 
without slowing down sufficiently to| 
let the craven in the back get out. 

(6) Acquire fluency of diction for (a) 
a nickel tip, (6) a rival’s morals, (c) 
theatre-zone traffic regulations. 

(7) Be able to tell instantly by touch 
a dollar bill from a five-dollar bill. Be 
unable to tell at all a five-dollar bill 
from a dollar bill. 


C. To be a Policeman. 
(1) Go to Ireland and get bora there. 
(2) Grow to a new high. 
(3) Get a shield for your lapel. Any 
friendly gangster will sell you one 
(4) Take a course of whistle-blowing 


them separate. If you don't, not only 
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“HELLO! ARE You JONES?” ~ .,” 
‘You THe Jones J know?” wal aay 
“How po you KNow?” 











have to get a new whistle. 


(5) Practise not swallowing your gum 
when a taxi goes within a foot of you 
at thirty. Practise not swallowing your 
whistle when Vice-Presidents’ cars go 
within an inch of you at forty. Practise 
stopping anything that goes past you 


at fifty. When you come out of hos- 
pital practise some more. Insure your 
life. 


(G) Practise socking Communists, 
N.Y. Times reporters and selected law- 
breakers with a night-stick—plain- and 


fancy-work, and, for damaging results, 








(7) Know the nearest good place to | 
get it. 


(8) Go, get it A.A, | 











Things Which We Could Have Said 
More Nicely. 

“Tallulah Bankhead appeare] last night at 
the Garrick theatre, in ‘ The Lady of the | 
Camellias.’ This is the first costume part | 
which Miss Bankhead has played.” 

Scots Paper. 

“Taner 27 Hours Late 
THRrouGH Gate, SUNSHINE aND Foo ” 
Headlines in Daily Paper. 
What was the matterwith the sunshine? 
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THE SKIPPER’S LIBRARY. 

Tue public (they say—and “ they ” of 
course are always right) want every- 
thing short and snappy these days, and 
especially their reading. Sentences 
must be short and stories swift and full 
of action. 

But there are still, it appears, crass 
sections of the public who refuse to 
want what “they” say they want. 
These undisciplined readers want meat 
for their money, long descriptions 
of seenery, philosophical reflections, 
psychological analyses of motives, pur- 
ple passages and all. The difficulty of 
satisfying both these sections with the 
same book has long baffled the novelist 
and the publisher. It is of course 
always open to the short sharp section 
of the public to skip the long and wordy 
passages ; but even skipping requires a 
certain mental effort, and life is so busy 
these days that many readers have not 
even time to skip. 

The result is that the reading public 
and the skipping public are now two 
different publics. Messrs. Heather and 
Thatch, therefore, who publish all the 
reflective writers, are making a deter- 
mined effort to capture the skipping 
public, and in their next books, by an 
ingenious printing device, the bored or 
lazy reader will find that his skipping 
is done for him; thus— 


“HE drove the punt with long powerful 
strokes into the backwater. What was she 
thinking of, he wondered, so cool and quiet on 
the cushions? Had she forgiven those bitter 
words on the train? Ah. he had been a fool! 
But love is not wise. Even now it could not 
be true that their dream was over. True, the 
ring which she had tossed back to him across 
the poker-table was in his pocket ; true, there 
had been something in her voice which told 
him her wolte-face had been no momentary 
woman's whim. What if he braved her anger, 
took her in his arms and KISSED the love- 
light back into her eyes? Von Maggot? It 
was impossible that she should care for the 
financier—she, a gently-nurtured English girl. 
With an impetuous gesture he flung away the 
punt-pole and his strong arms were round 


HER 
His jaw sharp-set, GEOFFREY faced his 


enemy. In the company-promoter’s mean 
little eyes was a rancid gleam of hatred and 
defiance. Strange that they two should mect 
thus —there at Brinton, inthe old grey court- 
yard where they had been schoolboys together. 
What memories KNOCKED at the door of 
his mind—the click of the mowing-machine, 
the hum of bees, the rattle of bat on ball, the 
queer cries of the masters! “Nine wickets 
down,” murmured THE FOREIGNER 
with an evil leer, “and one minute to go.” 
Was that the gleam of a kni‘e in the clenched 
fist? Was it some trick of the light? If he, 
Geoffrey Fanshawe, were out of the way the 
affair of the Artificial Fel Syndicate would 
doubtless move much more smoothly. He saw 
it all—the foreed liquidation, the waiting 
yacht, and a quiet life for Von Maggot at a 
certain villa nota thousand miles from Naples. 
And Estelle Silver perhaps would be one of the 
fair occupants of that yacht, that villa. Not 
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if he, Geoffrey, had a spark of manhood in him 
and a certain flick of the wrist which had stood 
him in good stead on field of cricket and war. 
One quick step, a short scuffle, and Von 
Maggot, powerless in that muscular grip, was 
DOWN. 


“ How green the wood, how yellow and fresh 
the daffodils were! ESTELLE buried her 
face in the moss and opened her heart to the 
song of the birds, All her life she had loved 
Nature. And now her large blue eyes took in 
every detail of the scene—the pale blossom of 
the stichwort, the purple bells of harefoot, the 
climbing duckweed and delicate nut-vine. 
Squirrels played in the holw-oak, hares were 
busy at their nests and once a baby musk ran 
across the glade. The cry of the tree-hopper, 
the placid pipe of the daffinch—ali these 
sights and sounds responded to some hidden 
chord in the girl’s heart. The very flowers 
seemed to know that she was going to be 
MARRIED. [Estelle pondered long on the | 
mystery of love. Was love a madness or some | 
distilled essence of a higher life as to which at | 
present we had no other key? Old Nanny had | 
always said that love was a conundrum. Dea 
old Nanny, whav a-fuss she had made when | 
the boys put beetles in her bed! Happy ehild- 
hood! And now Roger was a schoolmaster, | 
little Annie had twins, and Henry was an 
Ambassador, but she, Estelle, she, the baby, 

i 
| 





was going to link her life before the altar with 


GEOFFREY.” 


It is even possible that by this system 
our busy readers might be induced to 
skip through someof the wordier classics. 
Here, for example is a passage from 
Miss Janz Austen rendered suitable for 
the Age of Speed : 


“FANNY seemed to herself never to have | 
been SHOCKED before. There was no possi- | 
bility of rest. The evening PASSED with- | 
out a pause of misery. THE NIGHT was | 
totally SLEEPLESS. She passed only from | 
feelings of sickness to shudderings of horror ; | 
and from hot fits of fever to cold. The event | 
was so shocking that there were moments | 
when her heart revolted from it as impossible | 
—when she thought IT COULD NOT BE. } 
A WOMAN MARRIED ONLY SIX) 
MONTHS AGO, A MAN, professing | 
himself devoted, even ENGAGED TO 





ANOTHER —that other her near relation 
the whole family, both families connected as 
they were tie upon tie, all friends, all intimats 
together. IT WAS TOO HORRIBLE ; | 
confession of guilt, TOO GROSS a: complica | 
tion of evil, for human nature not in a state | 
of utter barbarism to be capable of! WET} 
her judgment told her IT WAS so. His un- | 
settled affections, waverin, with his vanity, | 
Maria's decided attachment, and no sufticient | 
principle on either side, gave it possibility. | 
Miss Crawford's letter stamped it A FACT.” | 
Auk» H 

| 


“Hoencerian Ryapsopy } 


: 
Drama in 8 Parts. | 
Cinema Notice: in Midland Paper. 


We usually find that the ecstasy goes'| 
after six or seven courses. 
“AnMEDABAD, Monday.—Mr. Gandhi an-| 
nounced to-day that if he could find 70 lakhs | 
of dupees he could promise Indian | 
Swara}j almost instantaneously.” 


Dail / Pape ; 
We should be surprised if h 





a 


meets | 





with any lack of credulity. 
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CUTHBERT TO HIS TYPIST. 

[It has recently been suggested in evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service that a number of women civil s 
vants conceal their marriage, and so avoid th« 
necessity of resigning their posts. In fact,a 
Lord Tomuin, the Chairman of the 
mission, remarked, “For all we know 
are all married.” 

WHen you first “took down” from me, 
With your notebook on your knee, 
Phyllis, 1 was not, I own, 

Stern, official, hard as stone, 

But gladly sandwiched, in betwee: 
Slabs of tedious routine, 

Topics of the lighter sort 

Plays and dane:ng, books and sport 
(Rests like this, once known as ‘“ 

ing,” 

Recently have been, by striking 
Scientific progress, found 
Psychologically sound), 

So our converse grew until 

[ resolved to call you Phyll., 
Noting on your vestal hand 

No proprietary band; 

This was when I had a hunch 
To ask you to a spot of lunch. 


Com 
the 


mn 


But. just then Lord Tomutn’s vita! 
(Query as to your marital 

Status in a brace of shakes 

Made me jam on four-wheel brak 
(Caution—'tis an ancient. gibe 

Is the badge of all our tribe). 

So good-bye to all our pally 
Interludes, no more we'll dally 
Scorning frivolous digressions, 

I il dictate throughout our session 
You can concentrate meanwhile 
On stenographic art. Yet I'll 
Mourn your metamorphosis 

From a marriageable Miss 

To a much suspected Ma’am 

A flower to a eryptogam. 


* ASSOCIATION WITH THE Opposite 


Pe | UNI 
oF THe Procrors’ Worst Dirricuuties.” | 
Oxford Pape 
Ever since we caught our tutor reading 
Freup we have feared the worst. 
“Snripper Weur Backep 
Daily Lap 


Most nurseries will agree that this is : 
capital inversion. 


ted, experienced Heel Scouret 
idrt. in Manchester Pa 
A size too small in shoes makes a good 
makeshift. 
} 
R ng machin fo: sale, cheap - ' 


Evening Pape 
Surely Lord RornerMere is not tire 
of The Daily Mail? 


a 


* Examples of astonishing adventures in tl 

use of our mother tongue by the ‘ Universit 

Seciety for Correct English’ has been sent by 
readers to The Daily Mail,’’—Daily Ma 


Was you one of these readers ? 
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“O WAD SOME POWER...” 


I HAVE been reading in Disetivus, the| English tongue. 
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‘THESE BATHs, 
KNOW THEM, GRANDPAPA?”’ 


the Pump Roow MY DEAR, 


Dip you 


instance, no popular Japanese account 
\of the Great War translated into the 
We have hardly the 


| German professor, whose great book | faintest idea what Minton means to a 


| called England expiains to us so much | modern Arabian or Persian littérateur. 


more about our own country than most | No learned Senegambian bas published 
Englishmen ever care to learn. I have/| for our delectation a history or even a 
been reading also M. Maurots' Byron, | vivid character-study of either QueEN 


another excellent 


book. 


I have read| Exizanera or Henry VIII. And it is 


both, I am sorry to say, in translations. | only with the greatest difficulty and by 
But it oceurs to me that there is not} the kind assistance of the Finnish Lega- 
nearly enough opportunity,even by way | tion, the P.E.N. Club and the British 
of translation, for the English reader to | Museum that I have been able to obtain 
observe through foreign eyes the litera- | the {cllowing eulogy of a great English 
ture, the history and the manners of the | writer written by one of the most eminent 


island in which he lives. There is, for} Lapps, or perhaps I ought rather to say 
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WERE BUILT BY 
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THE ROMANS 


Samelats, of his age. The translation 
in this case was peculiarly difficult, and | 
much of it had to be done with a chisel 
But the result, in my opinion, amply 
repays the toil. 


M. EDGAR 

By 

There is no English author, not one, | 
whose writings are so popular amongst 

Lapps in every rank of society as M, Ed- | 

gar Walluck, the playwright and novelist. | 

To gain an idea of the hold which his | 

work has over the imaginations of my 

people, you must picture to yourself the | 

conditions in wh'ch we dwell. ‘Most 


WALLUCK 
Vapsd Mursk. 
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of the Scandinavian portion of Lap- 
land,” has cried one of our greatest 
poets, “presents the usual character- 
istics of the mountain plateau of that 
peninsula—on the west side the bold 
headlands and fjords, deeply-grooved 
valleys and glaciers of Norway; on the 
east the mountain lakes and great 
lake-fed rivers of Sweden.” 

[ am quoting here from the lovely 
saga of Haaa, who goes on, a few lines 
later, to say, “ All the eastern part in 
Sweden, Finland and Russia is part of 
the ancient, worn-down, Scandinavian 
land-mass of Archwan rock, compara- 
tively low-lying and with innumerable 
lakes and swamps infested with mos- 
quitoes.” 

My own home is at Mo, where the 
mosquitoes are almost ineredibly 
numerous. The village consists of! 
wooden cottages, surrounding a wooden 
church and a wooden inn. The cot- 
tages have no doors or [~ 
windows, the church | 
has no steeple and | ; 
the inn bas no beer. | 
[he whole village in| 
fact is only used in| 
the winter-time; but | 
the winter-time in| 
Lapland lasts from 
September until June 
In summer we move | 
to the uplands in | 
order to herd our noble | 
reindeer, which re 
quire now lichens and | 
now mosses to nour 
ish them, so that we | 
have scant time for} 
literature. We take 


GALOW CAN BE 


NIFICENT SHEET OF WATER. BuN 


of crime, of travels in Southern lands? | 
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Chinamen, but they tied her up before 


We build a small fire of lichens, and | she could reach it, and they were about 


one of us reads aloud to the rest. It is| 


in such surroundings that I first became 
familiar with the strange happenings in 
the underworld of London, so strange 
that were it not for the writer's magical 
power of presentation I could almost 
| believe them to be a fairy-tale. 

To me, and perhaps to most of my 
fellow-countrymen, the most entrancing 
are those which deal with Chinamen, 
because we Lapps ourselves are of Mon- 
golian origin. “ Brachycephalic,” as our 
great poet Haga sings in another of 
his poems, “with high cheek-bones, 
flat noses, and chestnut hair, we have 
been driven to the furthest north of 
successive migrations of kindred Ugro- 
Finns, but cherish the memory of the 
hospitable Southern lands we traversed 
in our pristine wanderings.” I shall 





To Let Now, FIsHING On Mat To Ler, next Sc 


BUNGALOW, WITH CHA 
CONTAINING SMALL Dt 
POND 


ARRANGED FOR 





perhaps with us the works of Suaxe- 
speark or Here or Victor Hvao; 
but just as we are about to read a 
passage there is a cry from the rein- 
deer. He has eaten all the moss he can 
find and wishes suddenly for lichens. 
We have then to lead him to a fresh 
pasturage. This alternation between 
moss-pasture and lichen-pasture forms 
the only excitement of our nomadic 


days in the summer-time: but it is so} 


constant that we have little time to read 

When the winter sets in, however, 
and the Aurora Borealis begins to light 
the sky, we crawl into our huts by the 


chimney and read the works of M.! 


Edgar Walluck. They are brought to 
us from Helsingfors by steam-launches, 
which contain also herrings and pickles 


Can you wonder at the fascination | 


which these romances exercise over us 
during the long dark months when we 
must. le in our huts, which are never 
cleaned, chewing the dried flesh of the 
reindeer and rubbing ointment on old 
mosquito-bites—these tales, with their 
vivid adventures of city life, of mystery, 


~ 


| first made the acquaintance of M. Edgar | 


| Walluck’s Yellow Snake. It was a hard 
winter and most of the reindeer were 


dead, The lakes were frozen, the lichens | 
' 


had become mildewed and searcely any 


food could reach us, but sledges drawn | 


by dogs brought this book to us ove 


the ice, and we read it by candle-light in 


the hut of Narvik the moss-dealer at Mo. | 


The book was almost entirely about 
the Chinamen who are the chief inhab- 


jitants of London and run about there 


| with knives and revolvers shooting and } a 


{stabbing as they please. I obtained a 
picture then of your « eat Englis! 
: 


} oi sng 
capital whic 


, . ¥ 
: will never be effaced irom 


my mind. But there was one fierce 


Englishman in this book who used to 
} shoot the Chinamen whenever he found 
them in his house or his grounds o1 


interfering with his plans in the City. 
He had revolvers always about hin 
He went once into a house at Sunning- 
lale where a beautiful girl had been 
| kidnapped by Chinamen. She tried t 
jthrow a little bomb, which she kept 


near her bed for the purpose. at the 
i r the purpose, at the 





‘never forget the rapture with which I/s 


2 | 


|to strangle her when the strong hero— 
' 


did he arrive too late? Hedidnot. He 
arrived in the nick of time. “Clifford 


| Lynne,” your M. Edgar Walluck has 


written, “ was standing in the doorway, 
handson hips, and each hand held death.” 
Those are fine words. But it is in 
ithe art of characterisation that M. 
Walluck is perhaps supreme. The virile 
hero, the vivacious yet virtuous young 
| female, the sinister crook, so subtle yet 
io full of sangfroid, the calm and reso- 
| lute officer of the law. And how swiftly 
they hurry from incident to incidant! 
| Sometimes it may be that in the rapid 
| transition of events an episode that has 
happened in a previous chapter slips 
\from M. Walluck’s mind. Yet how 
cunningly in the last paragraph is not 
the whole mystery resolved, and with 
» dramatic a dénowuement that the 
reader himself forgets 
— the small lapse s to 
—-= |which I allude! In- 
\ _~ |deed, are not these 
——" | very lapses a feature 
| of life itself as it is 
lived in your wonder- 
fulland? Sitting here 

<= | amongst the dead rein- 


a > + deer and the moss 
Na A oe 
$$ |we in Lapland feel 

Za that it must be so 
Sig | <A whole se ool of 


| literature which imi 





et Seas 





| tates M. Walluck has 
| arisen already amongst 
us, and our small boys 
| may oiten be seen try- 
—___________| ingto depict the heroes 
and heroines of these great stories with 
| lamp-black on pieces of the bark of fir 
| In the forests far to the south of us we 
sometime; hear the sound of the elk 
| bellowing in springtime, and it seems 
to us like the call of English civilisation 
ever so far away. “It is the voice of 
Edgar,” we say to one another and smile 

tcandinavian literature is mournful, 
macabre and glcomy, but we of Lap- 


MER, DESIRABLE 
RMING GROUNDS, | 


SCORATIVE DUCK- 


ind, far, far to the north, already ex 
| perience a new quickening of the mind, 
new stirring of the romantic pulses. 


And tals renaissance we owe [fo M, 


doar Walluck and to M. Edgar W il 


iN 


Aut} 








Another Inevitable Apology. 
“SrruaTrons VACANT. 
Reliable Inte ligent General reau 1A 
t Hampshire Paper i 


id bill on Friday isa P 
Bill which would compe! brewers to make beer 
from malt and hope with the add n of not 
nore tl 15 per cent of sugar.” 
Man wslé Pa 





In any case we shall continue to drink 


{in hope. 


| 
| 
| 
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OUR FANCY-DRESS WEDDINGS. 








HOW POOR A FIGURE THE BRIDEGROOM CUTS ON THESE OCCASIONS! 
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WHY SHOULDN’T HE BE IN THE PICTURE? 
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SIMPLE STORIES. what it was worth 


Tue Peart. And Mr. Pilstein was quite interested, 
Mr. Mooter had made a lot of money | and he said it was the largest pearl that 
| in his business, but he didn't want his| he had ever seen come out of a private 
| son Perey to go into it, be said he| oyster, andhe offered to buy it from him 
| would rather turn him intoa gentleman,|as a curiosity, but he said it wasn’t 
| which he wasn’t himself but be admired} worth much because its colour wasn't 
| them. So he turned Percy into a gentle-| good and it wasn’t round, it was more 
man, and when he died he left him all| the shape of a loaf of bread that hadn’t 
his money and quite a nice house to live} been baked properly. _ 
in, and Perey liked living there by him- But Percy said he didn’t want to sell 
self at first and doing what he wanted | it, he would rather Mr. Pilstein made a 


N CHARIVARI 





| 
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and told him all about it and asked him | maid not to let Percy in until four o'clock 


for banging the door, and she had been 
woken up out cf her afternoon nap 
But before she could say anything Percy 
said to her I will be master in my own 
house, bring me father’s latchkey. 

And she laughed scornfully and said 


you with a latchkey, why you'll be | 


wanting to drink wine and spirits and 
smoke tobacco next, what is the world 
coming to I should like to know. 

And he said I do want to drink wine 
and spirits and smoke tobacco, send 


to, but he couldn't do everything that | tiepin out of it for him, and Mr. Pilstein | out to the grocer’s for half a bottle « 





he wanted to because the servants! said he should be glad to do that, and! claret for me to drink some of it t! 


| wouldn’t let him, and he didn’t 
| like to give them notice be- 
| cause of his father, and besides 
| they wouldn’t have taken it. 
| And the people in the town 


very evening, and forasixpenn 
packet of cigarettes, and bring 
the latchkey and put it on this 
table. 

Sothen the housekeeper knew 





didn’t think much of him be- 


that her reign was over, and 





cause he wasn’t in any busi- 
ness, and being a gentleman 
didn’t make any difference be- 
| cause they didn’t care about 
that themselves, they only 
cared about being rich and be- 
longing to the Town Council 
Well one day Percy Mooter 
was eating some oysters for his 
lunch which his housekeeper 
often let him have when there 
was an “r” in themonth because 
they were no trouble to cook, 
and when he had opened one of 
them he found quite a large 
pearl in it, And he was rathe: 
excited about it, and rang the 
bell and told the house-parlour- 
maid to go and fetch the house- 
keeper, because he wanted to 
show it to her. But she sent 
word back that she was just 
going to have her afternoon 
nap and didn’t want to be dis- = 
turbed about anything until 
four o'clock, and would he 
kindly not bang the front-door 
when he went out, she had 
spoken about that before, but 


“AND HE SAID I DO WANT TO DRINK WINI 
AND SMOKE TOBACCO,” 





AND SPIRITS 


} 


she wasn't altogether sorry b: 
cause she had quite enjoyed 
getting the betterof Mr. Moote 
but it had been too easy wit! 
Perey. . 

Well the next thing that hap 
pened was that the newspape: 
in the town wrote about Percy 


ouresteemed fellow-townsman 
and he was very pleased wit! 
that and bought several copies 
of the newspaper and sent them 
to important people with the 
bit about him and the pearl 


then it got copied into othe 
newspapers and Percy felt that 
he was doing the town good 


him the tiepin he used to walk 
in the town every afternoon 
and show it to people he knew 
and once he heard a perfect 
stranger say to another one | 


= helieve that is Percy Mooter. 


And then one day the Vicar 
met him and said to him why 
Percy you are getting quite a 


she might as well speak to the winds| he called Perey Mr. Mooter and showed | public character, and he told him that 


of heaven. him out of the shop and said that the 
Well Percy found a little box with | weather was more seasonable. 

some pink cotton-wool inside it, and, And as Percy was going back he met 

put the pearl in it, and it looked so} the Vicar and he stopped him and told 

valuable that he thought he would like | him all about the pearl, and the Vicar 


! 


his daughter who was taking a holiday 
in Mentone had sent him a French 


|mewspaper which had copied the piece 


‘about him finding the pearl, and it had 


to take it into the town and show it to| said well Percy you will have something | 


a jeweller. So he went out, and forgot | to talk about now, why don’t you write 

not to bang the door until after he had | to the newspapers about it? ~ 

done it, but he said to himself oh well | Well Perey thought this was a very 

[ don’t care, it will show her who is| good idea and he would go straight 

master, 
| Well he weni to the jeweller whose|and rang the front-door bell nobody 

name was Mr. Pilstein, and Mr. Pilstein| came to answer it, and he got angry at 


home and doit. But when he got home | 


mentioned his name but left out about 


finding the pearl and called him | 


marked with red pencil. And | 


und when Mr. Pilstein bad made | 


our esteemed fellow-townsman. And | 
jafter that it got into several foreign | 
‘newspapers, and Percy subscribed to a 
press-cutting agency, and he put up a | 


map in his hall and marked off all the 
places where the pear! had been men- 


| tioned, and if any country hadn’t heard 


| said well Perce what can I do for you, | that and went on ringing at the bell and | 
you don’t seem to be much good to this| knocking with the knocker till at last 


| town,can I sell you a diamond-necklace? | the housekeeper herself came to open 
| And Perey said no thank you Mr.|the door, and she was very angry too, 


about it yet hewrote to the Ambassador, 
and sent him particulars about the pear! 
and a photograph of it, and one of him- 
self that he had had taken. 
cuttings from places as far away as 


| PDP; : .. . " ; , . 
Pilstein, and he showed him the pearl| because she had told the house pariour- | Kenya and Australia, and he felt he was 


And he got | 








| a way of making them begin again. 
| And he was very happy in his marriage, 


| he were a teetotaler and gave up smok- 
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getting known all over the wor'd, and 
was much more important than all the 
people in the town who had looked down 
on him before. 

Well when this had been going on 
for about a year Perey Mooter fell in 
love with the Vicar’s youngest daugh- 
ter, and he wouldn't have dared to say 
anything about it before, because the 
Vicar was very particular who his 
daughters married, but as he had be- 
come so important he didn’t a bit mind 
asking him if he could marry her. And 
the Vicar said well she will have to live 
with you, I shan’t, so if she doesn’t 
mind I don’t. 

And she didn’t mind because Percy 
wasn't really bad-looking, except for 
his chin and the way his teeth stuck 
out, and she thought she could keep 
him in order all right. But she said I 
am sick and tired of hearing about you: 
pearl, there is only going to be one 
pearl in our house and that will be me, 
s9 you had better send it to the British 
Museum, I would wear it myself but it 
is too ugly. 

So Percy did that, because the papers 
had about finished with the pearl by 
this time, and he thought this might be 


although his wife said she would rather 


ing, and she didn’t see what he wanted 
with a latch-key. A. M. 














RECESSIONAL ELEGY. 


(With acknowledqments to the author cf | 
the oid ballad, “Who Killed Cock 
Robin ?”) 

Wuo muzzled the Beaver ? 
“7,” said BaLpwin of Bewdley ; 
“T handled him shrewdly ; 

I muzzled the Beaver.” 


Who burst the Balloon ? 


“y 
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EONARD, DEAR! AND YOU PROMISED ME 
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“COMING HOME I HAD A COUPLE OF BIRDIES.” 


FAITHFULLY YOU ’D GIVE UP COCKTAILS.” 








TI,” said Printing House Square; 
‘With my ‘ pars ’—just a pair- 

I burst the Balloon.” 

Who blew the gaff? | 
“We,” said the apes, 
“With our timely escapes 

We blew the gaff.” 


Who cooked the goose ? 
“7.” said The Post ; 
‘‘T served it on toast; 

I cooked the goose.” 


Who smashed the Crusade ? 
‘““T,” said the Referendum, 
‘With my deadly addendum; 

I smashed the Crusade.” 





Who'll mop up the mes ? 
“J,” said The Mail; 
“T’m a regular whale 

\t mopping up mess.” 


To embroider the shroud.” 





Who ‘ll pay back the subs ? | 
“J.” said the Trustee. 
‘* All Wee Girls of Three 

Shall get back their subs.’ 


| 


But who ’ll dig the grave ? 
“Oh, I'll dig and I'll delve,” 
Said “A Mother of Twelve’ 

“Tl dig the grave.” 

Who ’ll be Chief Mourner ? 
“T.” said McCurpy, 

“With my hurdy-gurJy 

[I'll be Chief Mourner.” 

And who ’ll sew the shroud ? 
“JT,” said Miss Stitch; 
‘My hands simply itch 


} 


And who'll sing the dirge ? 


‘“T ” said James Dovua. 
“T can sob a full jug: 
1 ‘il sing the dirge.” 


| Mr. Lioyp GrorGEe 


EPILOGUE. 

Some Mothers of Triplets wept sadly | 

and sighed, 

And one Centenarian Dowager died ; | 
But the national grief has besn 

largely allayed ; | 

By the list of recruits for Prince | 

Esmonn's Brigade. CLG. | 








“Mr, J. H. Tuomas’s Excuses ror 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 
DemanD3 Time For 
Feariess Revere.” 
Daily Paper. 
Will this mean Cabinet rank for Mr. 
CocHran ? ; 





‘* Like cats giv 
Sunday Paper. 
There seems to be a confusion here 


} 
s his little senate laws.”’ 

| 
between Cato Major and Catus Felix. 
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Mother. 


“NOT READY YET? YOU KNOW YOU'RE COMING 
Child. “Ivy THERE’S MUCH MORE OF THIS SOCIETY BUSINESS YOU'LL DRIVE ME OVER TO THE 
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tO TEA WITH ME AT JOAN'S 
LABOUR PARTY.” 





BINGO THE DIPLOMAT. 


Ox his walks abroad on Sunday 
afternoons Bingo has made several 
firm friends who appear with the regu- 
larity of recurring decimals. There is 


| the wise old Aberdeen whom he adores, 


| 


| wasted on which he does not 


and the two mastiffs who apparently 
permit him to swing from their ears, 
and the little girl whom he has cured 
of being “‘afraid of dogs.” But even 
when he meets all these and others 
with whom he has scraped acquaint- 
ance Bingo thinks the afternoon utterly 
meet the 
Lovers. 

This acquaintanceship began over a 
bag of toffees in which She was foraging 
one hot afternoon last summer. Bingo 
is very susceptive to paper-bags. He 
can detect them a mile away. Of course 
he postured before Her in his most 
winsome and pathetic “ haven’t-had-a- 
bite-nor-sup-for-days ” attitude, and of 
course She lost Her heart to him, and 
fed him with many more toffees than 
were good for him. The next Sunday 
they were there again, and since then 
they and the toffees have been a regular 
feature of his Sunday-afternoon walks. 

Many fond mapee has She w hispered 





into Bingo’s silky ears, while Bingo’s|toffees he wriggled down and trotted 
mercenary nose has probed about for | oven to Him. 
paper-bags, and her companion 
striven to ee his faint jealousy. | possible for him to see anything nearer 
But on our first afternoon of real!than the dome of St. Paul’s. 
spring, when a young man’s thoughts 
are turning to love, and Bingo’s to| fails 
the hypothetical rabbits of Hampstead hat— His immaculate, 
Heath, we were confronted with an | dove-¢ grey trilby, w 
embarrassing situation. We met the! at his feet—an 
Lovers indeed, but under what tragic} was just about to deal severel} wit! 
circumstances ! Bingo when his tactics became clear to | 
She was settled in a deck-chair, gazing g|m e. The hat was carefully deposi ited 
wistfully over the top of an unre vad | | ver lap, and Bin 
magazine at the nee of Highgate,|and remarked dis 
while He was firm! y planted in a |i ttle | place for 
straight-backed green chair, scowling | 
at London Town. Such a clear case ot 
“I shan’t speak first” we had never | bore downon us,but I paid my twopence 
met before. and departed without a look behind 
3ingo was utterly disconcerted. He! 
looked. appealingly at me, but I took} La 
refuge ina chair mid-way between them | in a dell of uncurling bracken. 


It was 
and dived hastily into a book. | unfortunate that the extra allowance of 
After a little hesitation Bing 


ad- it ly with 
vanced upon the maiden. 


Sunday-best 
hich Jay on the grass 
and dashed off with it. I 


tinctl: 


Ud. 


on my mot 


| toffees should disagree so violent 
She picked | Bingo ; but it's a poor heart that never 
him up and popped sweet toffees int | rejo ces 
his mouth and whispered sweet no- 

things into his ears, nearly driving the | Derby Day AmosG THe Lavers. 
dignified youth distracted. But Bing 0} Evening Pap 
was unhappy. After eeompamively fev | You really 


ought to see our poultry run. 


90 cavorter d back Lome | 


st Sunday we cameupon the Lovers | 


He decided that ur nder j 
has | the circumstances it was quite im- | 


But Bingo’s resource never altogether | 
, and suddenly he seized upon His | 


The chair-man put a bad construction | 
ives for moving off justas he | 





' 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 
' 
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THE DIE-HARD. | 
SepastiaN MacDonanp. “AH, WELL, ONE ARROW-—IN A NON-VITAL SPOT—DOESN’T MAKE i} 
A MARTYR.” 
Cuorvus or INDEFATIGABLE ArcHuers. ‘PLENTY MORE TO COME.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 10th.—How should 
a Viceroy subscribe himself in a letter 
to a pious Mahatma who is about to 
launch a campaignof civil disobedience ? 
Sir G. DaurympLe-Wuitr suggested 
that “Yours very truly” was going 
altogether too far 


as ‘‘a piece of impertinence.” Strictly 
speaking, of course, Lord Irwin can 
hardly be GANDHI's very truly. On the 
contrary it is expected that at any 
moment Ganpui will find himself very 
truly Lord Irwry’s in the most posses- 
sory sense of the word. But a Viceroy 
must respect the decencies, even when 
writing to a revolutionary. It would 


never have done for Lord Irwin to end | 


his letter ‘* Yours more in sorrow than 
in anger” or “ Your prospective incar- 
cerator.” 

The impracticable nature of this dis- 
cussion did not prevent Lieut.-Colonel 
HenxeaGe from trying to raise a still 
more academic issue by ask ng Mr. 
Henperson if he did not think that in 
dealing with the Soviet Government 
the British Government was suffering 
from an inferiority complex 
pDERSON made it quite clear that the 


only complex the Government is suffer- | 
ing from is a determination not to treat | 
the revolution-mongering activities of | 


the Third International as a 


cause tor 


breaking with Russia unless the provo- | 


cation becomes intense. That is not 
an inferiority complex, but what the 
psychologists describe as an invertel- 
ostrich complex. 

Further evidence of the 
SecreTARY's determination 
and be strong under the bl 


FOREIGN 
suffer 


geonings 


Oo 


t 
i 


of Bolshevist provocation was provided | 
the 


when Mr. Henperson described 
Soviet persecution of Christian and 
ther religionists as “anti-religious 
pressure.” ‘Sorry to disturb you,’ 
said the steam-roller to the worm, ‘but 
my business is pressing.” 


Mr. Henperson intimated that even | 
might be best de- | 


if the “pressure” 
scribed as perseeution he did not see 
how the British Government could help 
even the exhaustively-pressed co-rell- 


gionists of Mr. A. M. Samvugn. Nor 
had he much comfort to offer Sir 


Kixastey Woop in the matter of the 
Roman Catholic Mission at Kwangsi 
which the Chinese Communists recently 
pressed into a state of non-existence. 
In the debate on Unemployment that 
followed, Mr. Luoyp Groraes was billed 
to come in like a lion freed from the 
trammels of a restrainingtruce. Instead 
of that he frisked in with lamb-like in- 


a suggestion that the | 
Suceetary For Inpta chose to régard | 


Mr. Hen- | 


Ithat he had subsequently to leave the 
| House in considerably less than his 
| usual robust health. The Liberal leader 
| Was content to point with alarm to the 
rising tide of unemployment and the 
| corresponding futility of the Lorp Privy 
;Seau’s Partingtonian broom, while he 


} 
{ 
| 
| 
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ON 


H. 


THE BRAIN (1). 
[THOMAS AS SEEN 
LLOYD GRORGE 


] 

' 

' 

Mr. J. ny Mr, 

| made play with Mr. Bavpwry and his 
| squaring ” of Lord Braverprook and 
jtwitted Mr. THomas with a passion 
|for playing trains. Mr. WHEATLEY, 
| deriding the baffled Government from 
'that point of comparative vantage, the 
rear, would have done better if he had 











ee 
af 
| THE MAD MONTH OF MARCH, 
| HAVING BEEN ADVERTISED TO COME IN 





consequence, a mildness that could not | pike a ROARING LION, MR. LLoyD GEorGE 


be even partly accounted for by the fact 


| PLAYS THE BLEATING LAMB. 


| Mr. 








not been obsessed with the belief that all 
that is necessary to make this country 
prosperous is to increase purchasing 
power and stimulate production by rais- 
ing Wages and doles all round. Sir 
Artuur Sreev-Marrnanp argued that 
Mr. Snowpen, by keeping the business 
world in a state of uncertainty, was 
making unemployed faster than the 
Lorp Privy Seat could uomake them. 

Mr. THomas blamed the situation on 
a “ world reaction in trade,” and pointed 
out that other countries had high un- 


employment figures. A <gs 2 in the 
price of raw materials and silver had 


slowed up production, but he refused 
to despair. Anyway, shipbuilding was 
looking up. The plea of circumstances 
over which the Government had no 









control was not accepted by Mr. Wiss, | 


who thought it was high time the House 
saw Circumstance wincing in the fell 
clutch of the Government. 

Tuesday, March 11th.—-It is not often, 
of course, that a Scotsman has a slate 
loose, but when he has he knows whom 
to blame. For in spite of the fact that 
Scottish slates are more durable, as 
Tom Jounston admitted when 
pressed by Mr. Macguisren, the Towa 
Councils of Edinburgh, G'asgow, Aber- 
deen and Dundee all bought foreign 
slates by the million in the last two 
years. 

There is one country to which the 
Lancashire cotton industry has no need 
to look with an apprehensive eye. Last 
year’s importation of Russian cotton 
goods into this country, the Presipent 
oF THE Boarp or Traps informed Sir 
NainNE Srewart SanpEMAN, were of 
the total value of one pound. Mr. 


GRAHAM would not admit that such | 


goods might be seeping into the country 
in devious ways, but said he had the 
matter under inquiry. Incidentally the 
rumour that the pound’s worth of Rus- 


sian cotton goods in question consisted | 
of a red shirt imported (vid India) by 


Lieut.-Commander Kenwortny is un- 
substantiated. 

This hon. and gallant Gentleman, by 
the way, lacks the prophetic sense, else 
he would not have pressed Mr. Granam 
to say whether coal-bunkers for fishing- 
vessels and the coastwise trade would 
be exempt from levy under the Coal 
Mines Bill. Mr. Granam was more 
circumspect. ‘‘ Assuming Clauses 2 (3) 
a) and 3 (2) (g) of the Coal Mines Biil 


are accepted by Parliament .. .” his 
answer ran. 
They were not accepted. On an 


Amendment moved by Colonel Lax 
Fox to omit paragraph (a) of Clause 2, 
(3) the Government found itself defeated 
by eight votes. The rejected part of 
the Clause, it may be explained, sought 
in effect to enable the central council 
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of subsidising export coal. Some 
attacked the provision on the ground 
that it ought not to be compu'sory, and 
others because it was in fact charging 
the domestic consumer more for 
his coal in order that the 
foreign purchaser might get 
his coal cheaper. Mr. Gra- 
HAM defended the provision 
with no great warmth, but 
evidently expected that Liberal 
abstentions from the Lobby 
would see it through. 

The announcement of the 


gave a Second Reading to a Bill to pro- 
mote the safety of reservoirs Owners 


of reservoirs will under the Bill be re- 
quired to keep them chained up and not 





and incidentally perpetuates the v ulgar 


error that a panther and a leopard are 


two different animals. 

After Mr. Batpwin had humbly peti- | 
tioned for something on ac- 
count for the Old Lady of 
Bloomsbury, and Mr. Green- | 
woop had treated the House 
to a fit of the tantrums and | 
Mr, GittetT had explained | 
why the Government could | 
protest no further against 
higher Indian duties on Man- 
chester cotton goods, the 


: Government's discomfiture House settled down to a Vote 
! | mightily p'eased the Conserva- of Censure on the G vernmen's 
: tives and cast a corresponding for not extending Safeguard- 
gloom over the mercurial sup- ing or letting our perishing 
| porters of the Government ; industries know what it meant 
but a sense of proportion was to do about those now in 
restored when the Prime Mrn- existence. Mr. BaLpwIn was 
ister, replying to Mr. Barp- statesmanlike, historical and 
win, declared the defeated ‘pro- Council-of-State-ish. The real 
vision to be of no great conse- duel wus between the Cuan- 
| quence and that they would CELLOR OF THE ExcHEequer 
| proceed with the Bill. If the and Mr. Cuurcuitw. 
Opposition wished to do so ay Mr. SNowDEN was ineffec- 
they could try to turn the Gov- tive as the spirit of Cobden- 
: | ernment out on the forthcom- ism, but highly effective in 
‘ | ing Vote of Censure. BRER FOX TACKLES OLD MAN TARRYPIN, rebutting the Conservative 
' | Whereupon the tumult and “' Well, I’m gwine ter out you,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee charge of shovelling out pub- 
| the shouting died down and the eee, sa wad - brea seicuiadenlemeratieate. money and getting nothing 
F House soberly resumed its task. (But old veh Risen 2 scone PSS eee for it. Mr. Crurcr:1i bas 
| Ww ednesday, March 12th.— hs 00 ap said too much in the past to 
: | Asarelieftrom questions about OMA, SANS Pun. be able to attack any Free 
: | Russian persecutionsand Russian propa-|merely pay damages when they get | Trader effectively, but his quotation 
| ganda the House turned to the subject 


| Serpentine ? 


of fishing in the Parks. Lieut.-Com- 
mander Kexwortny asked the First 
Commissioner if he would issue a limited 
number of licences to anglers to fish in 
the Serpentine. Mr. Lanspury, who has 
no wish to be known to posterity as the 
founder of the London Ananias Ciub, 
replied austerely that children are 
allowed to fish for tiddlers. He doubted 
if there were other fish worth catching. 
Were there not some fine big fish in the 
asked the gallant and op- 


loose and savage the neighbours. 


A Performing Anmmals Regulation 


Bill, sponsored by Lord Danesrorrt, 
also got a second reading, though Lord 


JESSEL and others voted it superfluous. 


[t prohibits the exhibition of performivg 


of “That ’ll larn ’em to be toads,” as 
epitomising Mr. Sxowpen’s spleen 
against the safeguarded industries for 
daring tod prosper, was worth waiting 
to hear. 

The most solid contribution to the 
debate was perhaps that of the Member 
for North Belfast, who stated that the 
House of Commons tea-room had table- 
cloths which had been made in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

The Government, 


assured on this 





occasion of Liberal support, easily 

| timistic Member for Central Hull.” Mr. defeated the motion. 

| Lanspury, evidently unwilling to dis- we ne 
| cuss the theory of relativity in relation “ BLacKHEATH y. BraprorD. 
to “whoppers,” made no reply. Blackbeath.—A. F. H emfwyp emfwyp 
Mr. Freeman, who thinks that M.P.’s em{wyp pywimem Bishop. 
ought to wear identity discs, asked the Team Last in Daily Pape 
First Commissioner if he would con- A Welsh sporting prelate, we suppose. 
i sider supplying Members with suitable a RGR Cor ens Hee 

badges. This led tothe following spirited “The case Was one in which an Exeter firm 








| if irrelevant d'alogue: 


Mr. Wit, Tuorne. Will the Right 
Hon. Gentleman consider the advisa- 
bility of a referendum badge? 

Sir F. Haty. You will not be here 
long enough for a referendum. 

Mr. Witt Tuorne. I shail be here 
when you are dead, my son. 

Sir F. Hann. You were nearly dead 
last night ; 





ON THE BRAIN (Il 





Mr. SNOWDEN AS SEEN BY MR. Caurecni.u. 





of motor healers had obtained judgment.” 
Devonshire Paper 


Our baby speaks very highly of the | 


children’s wards. 


At the Lingfield meeting Lord 
BEAVERBROOK'S Miscou was beaten by 
half-a-fength in the Baldwins Selling 
Hurdle Race. Our Sporting Corre- 
spondent rejects the rumour that Lord 
RorHerMERE’s Miscue also ran. 
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HURTS. 
We were late for the family tea, 


| which is such a splendid institution at 


l'arcross. 
“ You golfers who prefer the last four 
holes in a howling gale to hot tea must 


| just fit in where you can,” said our 


hostess sweetly. ‘You'll find some 
places at the end.” 

I slipped with rather indecent haste 
into the chair which stood miraculously 
vacant beside Miss Cherry Hat (1 
hadn’t caught her name at lunch), 
She begged me not to be polite and set 


| a large plate of bread-and-butter before 


me. I began to eat greedily. 
“Do you like Hurts?” she asked, 
turning the cherry hat suddenly so 


| that I could see quite a lot of her face. 


“Not awfully. This large blister 


which is coming into being on my right 


hand is not contributing much to the 
pleasure of my tea. And as for the 
major disablements—they do depend 
so much on your nurse, don’t they, and 
in these days, insurance.... Which 
company do you represent ?” 

“You're being perverse. 


When 1] 


| said Hurts——” 


“Sorry for being so slow. Of course 
[ know that Herts ought to be pronounced 
like that, but I’m temporarily unnerved 
by a drive into the tee-box at the seven 
teenth, which I’m going to describe to 
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A NEW SONG OF ARABY: THE COMPOSER TRYING IT ON THE CAMEL. 





you as soon as I’ve finished this bread- 
and-butter. To tell you the truth, I 
think it’s a horrid county. Most of it 
is now arterial road, along which one 
always seems to be racing in order to 
get somewhere else. And,...” 

Miss Cherry Hat was looking at me 
so severely that I broke off. 

You don't know Surrey very well?” 
she asked, with a certain meaning in 
her eyes. 

“JT wasn’t born here,” I answered 
guardedly. 

“If you had been you'd probably 
know the name of that jam you're 
treating so—so approvingly.” 

“Tell me,” I said. 

‘ Hurts,” she answered and moved 
the pink Dresden pot well out of my 
reach. 

“Tt sounds too harsh a name for such 
a magical substance. Is much known 
of the domestic life of the Hurt?” 

“Tt’s purple, and grows wild in the 
woods. All overthe place. You must 
have seen it in Scotland. I live near 
here, and in the season we have terrific 
parties and go Hurt-hunting. Great 
fun, only they stain so.” 

“I’m very glad to hear they do. Do 
you mean to tell me,” I demanded, 
turning and looking very straight into 
what the cherry hat left of her blue 
eyes, “that you, who probibly call 
yourselves country-lovers, have so little 








respect for the glories of Nature and so 
little understanding of the magnificence 
of the Wild and Untamed that you band 
yourselves together into vandal hordes 
and roam the dells and boseage to 
ravage the infant and defenceless Hurt 
in its—its bassinette ?” 

The American professor on the other 
side leant benevolently across the table. 

“ You look as though you'd lost some- 
thing. What can I do?” 

“You might push me the jam. Thanks 
awfully. Tellme,” I said sternly, return- 
ing to the charge, ‘do the Anti-Blood 
Sports or whatever they call themselves 
know about this butchery? If, as I 
suspect, it has been kept from them, I 
shan’t hesitate to take it up and insist 
on a strong movement for the protec- 
tion of the Hurt. Surely,” I cried, “in 
the mute innocence of the little Hurt 
there is something infinitely pathetic, 
something which would move even the 
toughest M.F.H. to pity, if not to 
tears?” 

Miss Cherry Hat's little nose wrinkled 
up. 

“As a matter of fact I'm not awfully 
keen on the sport. Mother makes us do 
it, but they do ruin your hands. I think 
it might be easier to protect than to 
pick.” 

And go over our tea-leaves and cigar- 
ette-ends was formed the Society for 
the Compulsory Cessation of That Pur- 
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suit Commonly Called in the County 
of Surrey Hurt-Hunting. We roped in 
the Professor and several others, swore 
the oath over the empty Dresden pot to 
stand loyally by the Hurt of all ages, 


| and there and then got the Professor to 


jot down our manifesto on a bit of The 
Observer. 
We called upon all those who had 


| been giving themselves thoughtlessly 


| and wantonly to the pastime to con 


sider, amongst other things 
(1) The feelings of the Mother Hurt, 
who, surviving the slaughter, mourns 
over her stained and empty cradles. 
(2) The unimaginable horrors of the 
last moments of one of these little 


| creatures when it is finally committed to 


be boiled. Plainly out of all comparison 
with those of the lobster or cabbage, 
both relatively insensitive organisms 

(3) The agony in the breast of the 
young Hurt who has given his hear: 
and knows that the odds against the 
escape of one so fine and plump as his 
beloved are negligible, to say nothing of 
his own predicament 
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“) The matchless civic beauty of the 
Hurts, livingtranquilly and inoffeusively 
together in a highly-developed com- 
munity of their own. (A tear trickled 
down the nose of the Professor as he 
wrote thin, for his subject was political | 
scie NCE 

W ith many other moving clauses the | 
manifesto was drawn up and we all 
signed it 

“You don’t think it would be better 
to call them just plain whortleberries ? ” 
asked the Doctor, whom | disliked. } 

“ Whortleberries ? ’ I demanded 

| 
| 


‘ Huckleberries, we call them,” the} 
Pre {-ssor said. 

“Ay, 
rister suggested 

‘Or bilberries,” said someone e!se, 

“Or cranberries.” 

"Or Vaccinium Myrtillus,” John put | 
n a little self-consciously, having just 
crashed heavily in his Medical Schools 
in Botany 

“Am | to understand,” I demanded 


or blaeberries,” the Scots bar- 
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of Miss Cherry Hat, “that you have 
been deluding me into the belief that} 
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those nasty messy things that I" ve had | 
to pick ever since I was ? 

*Of course they're all the same 
thing. Only in Surrey we call them——" 

“Yes,” 1 said, “1 know what you 
eallthem.” And, as the first President 
of the Society for their Protection, with 
some dignity 1 declared its dissol: ition, 


A Special Matinée of Marigold, with 
Miss Jean CapeLi and M~. Arnone 
STEWART in their original 7d/es, will be 
given at the St. James's Theatre, at 
2.30 p.m, on Tuesday, April Ist, in aid 
of Mrs. Srantey Banpw y’s Appeal 
lor Anwsthetics for Maternity Cases 
(National Birthday Trust Fund). Tickets 
may be obtained from Mis. Sranuey 
BaLtpwin, 10 Upp r Brook Street W.1 
(Mayilair 2007), or the Box Office, St 
Theat:e, King Street, S.W.] 
Gerrard 3903), 





The Ups and Dowas of Stardom. 
* Margaret 


depicts Je 


rises to great height h 
sie Drew's degrada ion,” 
Devonshu e Paper 





PLAYS FOR THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


“Here Comes THe Bripe.” 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
Mr. Sermour Hicks as a TALKie 
CoMmDIAN. 

My recollection of Sleeving Partners 
on the stage-—‘ in the round "-—is that 
it was a naughty play, but not exces- 
sively so. It is curious that asa talking 


| is reluctant only in parting with her 
| words, which she withholds till the 
_ last possible moment, almost as though 
| she were obeying a sign from the 
| wings. 


| that really needs no winning 





| suggest more ennui, more sophistica- 
| tion, would probably have been better ; 


| bearded husband. 
' 





» (Miss EpNA Best) to He (Ati 


SEYMOUR 
80 MUCH WHY 


Sh 
Hicks). “le YoU LIKE ME 
DON'T YOU CALL ME ‘IT’'?” 
It ‘(husband of She) Mr 


LYN HARDING 


film its naughtiness should be inten- 
sified ; but this is due, I suppose, to the 
concentration of the screen, where the 
eye is unrelieved by colour or accessory 
and every moment bears upon the 
matter in hand, which is adultery and 
deception. | seem to remember that on 
the stage there was some pretence of 
hesitation and virtue on the part of 
whatever lady played the tempted wife ; 
but Miss Epna Best in the film version 


Thus the licentiousness and 
perfidy of the seducer have a prey 
is already 
won—and not a little of the scheme of 
the farce is lost. J am doubtful if Miss 
Best is well cast here: someone to 


Miss Brsv is so obviously an innocent 
that we can be shocked as well as sur- 
prised to find her not only completely 
amenable to the seducer—in whom 
humour (which women dislike) is 
always so much more powerful than 
their heart's desire, romantic love—but 
also the wife of her unfaithful and 


to expect. 


As for this mixture of profligate and 
dupe, played by Mr. Lyn Harvina, the 
insistence on his beard, by no means a 
triumph of the art of make-up, gives us 
one of the many differences between 
England and France. I did not see 
M. Sacna Gurrry'’s play from which 
Mr. Hicks made this adaptation, but I 
should be prepared to bet that the 
husband’s beard was not a steady sub- 
ject of jokes. The French disregard 
oddities in faces, clothes and hats: 
they have other things to amuse them; 
but in the Boglish version this grotesque 
assemblage of hair provides too much 
of the fun. 
Of Mr. Hicks let me say at once that 
he has mastered the screen technique, 
and it serves him well. All his amaz- 
ing mercurial gifts are here, save one: 
his restless activity. Lacking the ampli- 
tude of the stage, he cannot when in 
perplexity ramp and prowl and fling 
himself into chairs, as we have learned 
But all the cadences of his 
voice, from mockery to entreaty and 
back again, are minutely registered. 

Mr. Hereeer Wanrtna has a small 
part. But why, in his gentle old age, 
should his name be spelt Warrine ? 

| wonder if the directors of films, 
after their work is finished, ever sit in 
front as members of the audience. It is 
pretty clear that Mr. Sroney Franky, 
the director of Devil-May-Care, did not, 
or he would have made it all over again ; 
for in his effort to do two things at once 








ART, 


THAT 
Fan. “1 CAN'T HAVE TOO MUCH OF THIS. 


REALITY RECALLS 


It TAKES ME BACK TO THE 
HOOFS AT THE OLD * ELEPHANT 


CLATTER 


.. 


OF 


he has, like every other dual-minded ex- 
perimentalist, failed. These two things 
were to exploit Ramon Novarro as a 
new reckless Dovatas FaAirBANKS in @ 
drama of escapes, pursuits and thrills, 
and to exploit the same gentleman as a 
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829 
the most critical moment of what might 
have been quite an exciting story the 
action goes all to pieces while Armand 
(Mr. Novarro), the hero, is warbling 
of his love to Leonie (Miss Dororny 
Jorpan), the heroine. Since (with no 
one left to hold his horse—and never 
did horse's hoofs make such a clatter 








NAPOLEON 
* ARMAND, 

RIGHT NOW 
CONQUESTS COMPARED TO yours?” 


(making early 
L'Li, RETIRE FROM 
AFTER ALL, 


appearance), 
THIS FILM 
WHAT ARE MM} 


Armand . . . Mr. RAMON NovVARrRo. 


as in this film) Armand is most vocal 
and most dallying when his foes are 
most dangerous and his own comrades 
most need him for the success of their 
conspiracy, our annoyance and conse- 
quent depression can easily be imagined. 
| never heard such a salvo of coughs. 
Mr. Novarno’s singing in Pagan 
Love was exactly fitted to the require- 
ments of that excellent picture; in 
Devil-May-Care it is tiresome; but 
his speaking voice is agreeable and he 
makes a good romantic figure. To 
English ears a Napoleonic play (Armand 
and his fellow-intriguers are supposed 
to be working to bring the exile back 
from Elba), presented entirely in Ameri- 
can accents, would probably be a little 
unconvincing no matter how well con- 
structed (to hear a French Countess 
who has been boasting of her high de- 
gree addressing her butler as “ gasson " 
is rather a blow); but this is a very 
casual affair, devoid of historical re- 
search. Asto whether or not we deserve 
more considerate treatment I have not 
made up my mind, E. V. L. 





“‘ Disturbances broke out in several districts, 
the rioters using knuckle- dusters and the 
police wielding luncheons.”—Indian Paper, 


A table-d’hdte makes a very formidable 














sentimental singer. This means that at 





weapon, 






































cemeteries 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Lapy or tHe Camernuas” 
(GARRICK). 
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Cranke-Sarrn in particular, who plays] spite his flamboyant trousers, with that 
the Baron de Varville, bas the gilt of | suckling sentimentalist, Armand, whose 
gesture and the courage of his buskined | person, if not his passions, Mr. Gury 
convictions. He can strike and main-| Byam Suaw naively projected. And we 
Tux most churlish of Miss TaLLunan (tain a pose and declaim a speech in alen) »yed those ran-tan-tan songs at the | 


BanxueEap’s critics should approve the | manner to awaken more than local|piano with which Mr. Harotp Wan. 
modesty of her refusal to emulate Brery- echoes. Mr. Crecu, Humenreys too|renper Britannically enlivened the 
warpt or Dusr. For, in the revival is a dignified Comte de Giray, and Mr.|supper-party that launched the play. 





of this heart-rending old 
drama with young and 
engaging prince! pals, her 
performance, lke the 
production, is brave 
enough to be taken seri- 
ously and judged on its 
own merits. Dusr, no 
doubt, would more 
readily have unlocked 
the fountain of our 
tears, and Saran might 
have defied the chaste 
surroundings in which A MAD SUPPER-PARTY, 


Miss Bankurap looks so Marguerite Miss TaLLuLan BANKHBAD 

much athome. Neither Armand Mr Gruen Byam Suaw 

theelegant interiors nor Prudence : Miss Renee pe Vaux 

the sun-drenched pros Gaston : Mr. Haronp Warrenpde! 
et : Olym pe Miss Vioter MARQurESITA 

pect at Auteuil designed Saint-Gaudens Mr. Ricwarp Goorprs 


by Mr. Grorce SHeEr- 
INGHAM are at odds with hei fragi'e| 
beauty. Her voice, it is true, has adying | 
fall reminiscent of Old Virginia, and its | paterfamilias. 
husky timbre is perhaps better suited | —other times, other methods. 
to less transpontine grief than that of | 


Marguerite Gautier; 


au 


fills the eye and her art has its moments. | bad a pricking of the eyes perhaps for | left 
By Marguerite the pley stands or| her renunciation. We sympathised, de- 
falls. She 1s always the centre of 


im 


interest. Her court of lovers, pro 
tectors, spongers and friends live 
only in the light of her countenance. 
Some compromise was obviously 
called for between her parlous 
physique and her febrile spirit. For, 
though she dies of tuberculosis, 
the stage cannot be turned with any 
comfort to us or help to the play 
intoa sanatorium. So, while Puccin: 
sobs in the entr’actes, TaLLULAN 
just hints a cough and hesitates 
a hwmorrhage. The galloping 
consumption that, tradition says, 
carried off her more downright pre- 
decessors is here a true decline, the m 
cough a tactful clearing of the 
throat that puts us under no neces- 
sity to clear our own. 

his is La Vie de Bohéme with- 
out a vengeance. And one can 
picture the stalwarts of the past 
those barn-stormers who tore the 
play's passions and the spectators’ 
heart-strings to shreds—watching 
their young successors with some- 
thing of the interest and not a little 
of the wonder vouchsafed by the 
shepherds of Versailles to the sports 
of their royal mimics. One or two 
of the present players might seem 
free of their company. Mr. D, A, 


« 
> 


Uy, Ki 
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Vy; 





LOVE IS BLIND, BUT NOT A LOVER'S 
FATHER 
Miss TaLtuLan Bans 
HEAD. 
Duval (Armand’s Father) Mr. C. V. Fraxen. 


Marguerit 


YX 





We laughed when Marguertie combed | Arm 
but her beauty | her t p-knot in the heyday of her love, |of her life. How Armand, poor bx 


This party and the 
Third Act rout at 
Olympe's house, with its 
period beaux and belles 
herea WINTERHALTER 
there an INGREsS—and 
its shower of gold and 
silver with which Ar. 
mand released h de- 
spair and basted poor 
Marguerite Ss goose 
these two massed a 
semblies gave Sir Nice, 
PLAYFAIR his most 
etlective opportunities 
and the production its 
liveliest passages 
This revival may not 
move us very deep'y, but 


} 


it does provide mucn 





C. V. France, in a lovely silk-hat and|that is pleasant to look at. Note how 
} 4 | 

beard of poodle-cut, 1s an authoritative | dutifully the sun-soaked champaign seen 

But for most of the rest | from the terrace at Auteuil deepens into 


{ 


for Marguerite’s sad litany with 


and’s papa and the one pure 


vs 


alone there with his ruined roman: 
he lamplight and the dew. The 


hush of the twilit bed: 

Paris where Marguerite fitful 
fever is stilled for the entrance 
of Harlequin, apt harbinger of such 
adeath, That death is long pro- 
tracted and secms to demand the 
histrionics Miss BANKHEADabjures 
To die by inches, trailing clouds of! 
silken glory, in limelit state, set off 
by anguished friends, with angelic 
voices stealing from the convenient 


chapel andatime-honoured sprinkle | 


of snow, Would seem to call for 
more than such modest discretion 
But—other times, other tears 

And all in one short vear! As 
irmand’s papa so sovorously pul 
it, this union, which had “ neither 
chastity for its foundation no 
religion for: its support,” could 
never have prospered. He knew 
it, and so did we; and yet we re- 
mained unmoved. Whose fault was 
it that our eyes were so dry? | 
wonder. One thing seems certain. 
QJueens, whether historic or his 
trionic, preserve no unbroken dyn 
asties,and Bernuarpts and Dusrs 
are rare. But in the intervals be- 
tween their accessions it is both 
right and proper that their thrones 
should be kept warm by such young 
pretenders as TaALLULAH H, 
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THE CANALSNIPE. 
‘Tne gondolier of Venice is familiar 
of us. Not that we have all 
met him in the flesh; not that we owe 
very much to the printed word. But 
he has beamed down upon us out of the 
posters of so many Tourist Agencies and 


to most 


languished up from the lids of so many 
chocolate-boxes that even Judges of the 
High Courts refrain from asking who he 
Also we have heard him deseribed 
(nd, according as the deseription is fur- 
nished by Millicent or Jones, so do we 
know him as the swarthy, graceful, 
smiling Southerner who paddles young 
ladies from St. Mark’s to the Rialto and 
b ick, or aS the hoarse voiced, slovenly, 
foul-mouthed catchpenny with the vol- 
canic temper and the reach-me-down 
sailor outtit who plies at top speed 
through the foulest narrowest canals 





or crawls at his very slowest to the 
view-points, according as you engage 
him for the journey or by the hour, 
But what of the canalsnipe? Un- 
honoured and unsung he takes his pre- 
carious way upon the face of the waters, 
his paddle 
a scrap of wood, a cupped hand or the] 
domestic soup-ladle. 


his craft a simple egg-box; 


And does he keep to the side canals 
where traflie is searce or of the humbler 
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variety? Does he hug the land, so to 
speak? He does not. On the contrary 
will find him ruffling it with the} 
best of them along the Grand Canal or} 
far out on the lagoon below St. Mark's 
His humble eraft may not float on an 


you 


as a matter of fact it never 
it —but as 
he passes on his lawful occasions, one 
corner of his box well down beyond the 
’limsoll mark and the other three more 
less above the water-line, he moves 
vith all the nonchalance of a 


sitt 


even keel 


| Os; the design is all against 


L, ndon 
£ 4 , ! 

ersnipe negotiating Park Lane on 

: home-made scootei 


\long the Grand Canal, where the} 
nuundest egg-box rolls dangerously to| 


the swell of passing steamers, you hold 
your breath at times. But you needn't; 


' 








the canalsnipe doesn’t. He knows that 
every captain will slow down, or deviate 
from his course stop rather 
than aggravate the danger. Nor does 
our intrepid young navigator lose bis 
| 


Ol 


ead when he * ships a green one" 
his port He just lays his 
paddle aside, falls « almly to bailing with 
his cupped hands or an old then 
continues serenely onhis way. And your 
respect for his resourcefulness mounts 
when you observe him to be sitting snug 


quarter 


tin 


iad dry in his mother’s washing-up] 
basin 
It is unfortunately given to few of 


us to be present at the commencement 
We can only 


or finish of such a voyage 





over | 





ARI. 








| 
| 
' 
| 
} Site, YOU THINK 1°M BSeAUTIFCL BECAUSE YOU LOVE ME 
He. “OW, NO, MY DEAR, YOU HAVE YOUR QUALITIES QUITE APART FROM THAT.” 








| visualise it. 
| picture the boy, eager to be off, setting 
|forth from his own scullery door under 
ithe watchful eyes of his mother. 
“You're sure you 've got everything, 
| Beppo?” I imagine her calling down 


from her bedroom window as she runs} 


a critical eye over the equipment. 
‘Mother of mine,” cries the intrepid 


one, fitting himself as comfortably as 





For my own part I like to | Nature will permit into the narrow | 


confines of the wash-up basin, “ all is to 
hand!” 


“Good,” says she: 


{ 
“and don’t lose | 
that soup-ladle whatever youdo, And | 


if you should meet your father in the 
Canal of the Hundred Scents ask him | 
o come home by way of the Rialto and 
o bring in a cabbage. 
“Tt shall be done, mother of mine,” 


t 
t 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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| the musical reply floats back, the little | tion, 1 select Gene Tunney. For my 


craft having already bobbed away from 
| its moorings. 

“And don't cross the Grand Canal 
without looking.” 

“Oh, all right, Mother!” 

‘‘ But there are so many canal-hogs 
about. And don’t go too far, and be 
home early, and don’t associate w ith the 
Sopratis; and if they ask you to paddle 
home with them -" 

« Sapristi ! woman,” comes the boy's 
voice as he passes out of range. 

Then the home-coming. Darkness 
has fallen. Peppo's father, stern of 
countenance and breathing hard, sits in 
the seullery waiting. A slipper dangles 
purposefully from his bronzed right 
hand. 

Ten o'clock sounds from a distant 
| steeple. A grating bump is heard on 
| the scullery door, followed by a pause. 
Then the latch is lifted gently and Beppo 
enters ladle in hand. 

* So you ‘ve come home? 
father. 

Seppo hangs his head. 
‘Yes, father of mine,” he mutters, 
‘‘You know the time?” 

Beppo nods mutely, 

“And didn’t your mother tell you 
not to be late?” 

“T met Giordano Soprati at the 
Palazzo Vendramin Calerghi 8: 

“ But you were seen over towards the 
Lido, saucing a gondolier.” 

“That was just below St. Mark's, 
father of mine.” 


says the 


“And where have you been for the | 


rest of the time?” 

“ Watching the carnival.” 

The usual pause follows; then the 
customary remark about an imminent 
pain about to be shared by father in 

| disproportionate measure. And as 
Beppo limps bleating to his bed the 
voice of his father rolis after him, bid- 
| ding him remember that if he means to 
| grow up and be a fat man with curly 
hair and an ice-cream business in Lon- 
| don, thts is not the way to carry on. 








A WORLD RUGBY XV. 


We have all from time to time in- 
dulged in the fascinating pursuit of 
| selecting teams, but I venture to wonder 
whether anybody has ever selected a| 


| wing-threequarters I choose CHARLES 
| LinpBerGu and Winston CHuRCHILL— 
| the former reliable and cool with plenty 
|of thrust and speed, the latter brilliant 
jand unorthodox, a permanent source 
| of danger to the oppositicn. 

To partner LixppercuH I choose 
| ApotpHe Mensou—not a showy player, 
but highly effective, with a quick eye 
for an open'ng and quite imperturbable. 
For Caurcnity’s partner I select Mavr- 
ick CHEVALIER—a dashing player, not 
lacking in strength and physique. (1 
shall never forget seeing him.expector- 
ate half-way across a Paris stage.) 1} 
should expect great things of this line, 
especially the CuevaLirr-CHuRrCHILL 
combination. 

For my fly-ha'f I have Georce Ber- 
NARD SHAw, a very artful and sparkling 
performer, whose constructive play 
would rise at times to inspired heights 
and who would never let his opposite | 


number get the better of him. As his | 








lier than select a Welshman, the well- | 
{known wizard, Davip Luoyp Georae, | 
|a brilliant tough little player, able to| 
leive and take hard knocks and very | 
| dangerous near the line. 

Now for the forwards. First of all | 
the hooker, who must be able to secure | 
the ball against all opposition. My | 
income-tax collector nearly got the! 
place, but I fioally discarded him in 
avour of Paitiep SNOWDEN, who seems 
ideal for the position. 

For the rest of the front row I have 
President Hoover and E. W. Barnes | 
(Bishop of Birmingham), both real | 
stolid workers and fighters, with the 
latter probably a bit more useful in the 
loose. These three would make a strong | 
front line. 

Two powerful players are needed for 
the second row, and I think I have 
them in Benito Mussonini and Fropor 
Cuatiapin. They would both push well 
in the tight and be useful not only in| 
any hearty rough-and-tumble, but also 
in the more delicate points of the game, 
| while I am confident that Mussorrn1 
| would excel in open work. In fact his 
| only fault would probably be an uncon- 
| trollable passion for packing in every 








Db 
position at once. | 


For the middle of the back row I | 


ON CHARIVARL 


partner at scrum-half I cannot do bet- |, 





ae 


team on the ground of qualifications | choose Lord ALLENBY, a strong, vigor- 
not necessarily physical or technical | ous, thrustful skirmisher and good in 
| but rather based on personality. This | defensive work. To support him, I have | 
method of natural selection, if | may so|on one side Colonel Lawrence, who| 
call it, possesses interesting possibili- | would revel in his roving commission; 
ties, and I am venturing to give my and on the other Lord Birkennnap, a 
choice, made on these lines, for a/very enterprising and effective player, 
World's Rugby Football XV. _. | Who would be constantly testing the 
I start with the full-back, a position | opposition with what the Pre:s would | 
| requiring coolness, resourcefulness and | call “characteristic bursts.” 
| courage, for which, after some delibera-| This, then, is my team, and I main-| 





‘ 
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tain that it would be difficult to select ‘ 
better: Full-back. 
G. Tunney (U.S. Marines). 
Three-quarters. 
C. Linpseran (St. Louis, U.S.A). 
A. Mensou (Hollywood and France), 
M. Cuevatier (Racing Club du! 


Casino de Paris). 


W. Cuurcuitn (The Navy, The Army, | 
The Treasury and England). 4 
Half-backs. 
G. B. Saaw (Malvern and Ireland), 
D. L.. Grorce (Versailles and Wales). 
Forwards. 
H. Hoover (U.S.A.). 
P. SNowpen (Yorkshire). 
BE. W. Baryes (Birmingham and the 
Lambeth Conference). 
F, CHALiapin (Russia). 
B. Mussotini (Europe). 

T. BE. Lawrence (Oxford and Arabia), | 
Lord ALLENBY (Jerusalem and Eng- 
and), | 
Lord BirkENHEAD (Birkenhead and 

The City, Inner Circle). 
Mvssciint is of course captain of the 
e; he inevitably chooses himself. 


i 


7 
i 


SIC 





OUR CONQUERORS. 
Tue Pekinese 
Disdain to please 
By any set design, 
But make a thrall 
Of one and all 
By simple Right Divine. 
The Pekinese 
Our houses seize 
And bend them to their mind, 
For every one 
’s NAPOLEON 
And WELLINGTON combined, 
The Pekinese 
Demosthenes 
Requires no voice to plead ; 
Those shining eyes, 
So soft, so wise, 
Get everything they need. 
The Pekinese 
Adore their ease 
And s!umber like the dead ; 
In comfort curled 
They view the world 
As one unending bed. 
The Pekinese 
Abstain from fleas 
And doggy things like that, 
But hate it when 
Unthinking men 
Compare them to the cai 


The Pekinese } 
On China’s seas 
Embarked to win the West; 
A piece of Ming 
’s a lovely thing, 
But oh! the dogs are best. 
E. V. L. 


MeL ER! 
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SPRING IN THE BANK. 
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Youth. ‘‘I SAY, WHAT ARE ALL THESE 


Vamp. 


‘* HUSBANDS! ”’ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
| WaHen critics, like diplomatists, take it upon themselves 
to readjust a frontier, they not uncommonly push back the 
old inequitable line to the same degree of inequitability on 
the other side. Thus Miss Epitn Srrwetnt, in seeking to 
enlarge the boundaries of our sympathy for Alerander Pope 
(Faber anD Faper, 15/-). leaves ample occasion for an irre- 
dentist campaign of out:aged romantics. ‘A good and 
exceedingly lovable man,” “One of the greatest of our 
poets”? Well, I am so far persuaded by Miss Srrwe.u’s 
advocacy as to admit that, given the handicaps of Popu’s 
age and circumstances—which made neither for lovableness 
nor for goodness nor for great poetry—hber hero was a far 
braver figure than I had thought him. A somewhat nebulous 
introduction, in which vague (and I suspect mainly chim- 
| erical) forms o! ancient and modern British “ artist-baiters ” 
are seen fleeing before the Amazonian biographer, leads to 
an attractive picture of the child who “lisped in numbers,” 
and of the domestic circle that so speedily widened into a 
literary cne. Popr’s parents are admirably drawn; so are 
the two Biount sisters, and WycHEerRLey and PererBorouGH 
| and Atterbury. But avowed opponents, such as the “dilapi- 

dated macaw,” Lady Mary Wortiey Monraav, are given 
a truly Augustan mauling. In fact the main disabi ity o! 
the book is its incessant declension from high serenity to 
the coterie spirit. Little or nothing of this affects its final 
inquiry into the poet’s technique. And here Miss Srrweu, 
following Professor SaintsBury’s system of “equivalenced ” 
feet, has added notably to our understanding and apprecia- 
| tion of Popr’s heroic coup!et. 
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That great advocate for the defence, the late Sir Enwarp 
propesing to call it by some such name as The Siory of a 


which indeed he was never so ready as with the tongue. 
In a sense perhaps he was a failure, though the world never 
regarded him as anything but a favourite of Fortune 


well as friends: he knew it and regretted it; he made even 
tremendous efforts at reconciliation, but he was not always 


too closely with the interests of a client. Take for example 


“principal boy ” at the Hippodrome, for whom he secured 
the comfortable sum of two thousand five hundred pounds in 
damages against The Daily Mail, which had inadvertently 
suggested that she was the mother of a well-known actress 
perhaps half-a-dozen years her junior. This triumph proved 
in the end more costly than many failures, for it brought 
him into confl ct with ALFrep HarmsworTH and emb:ttered 
his existing quarrel with Mr. Justice Maraew. But : 
biography would be nothing without an occasional fight 
against great odds, and in this Life of Sir Edwa'd Mars iall 
Hall (Gouwaxcz, 25/-) Mr. Epwarp MarsoriBanks does not 








list, and they had to be chronicled; but the author has not 





| given usa mere case-bcok. His volumeis a worthy memorial 


| to a brilliant personality. 


the quite trifling case of Miss Herries Caatrett, sometime | 


MarsHALt Hat, once started to write his autobiography, | 


Failure, but on second thoughts he laid down his pen, with | 


perhaps a thought too apt to quarrel with the authority | 
on the Bench, but probably from the point of view of | 
his cient none the worse for that venial indiscretion. The | 
fact was, his were the qualities that make enemies as | 


successful. He was too keen; he identified bimself almost | 


| 


confine his attention to the causes célébres in which his 
friend was so frequently briefed. They make an imposing | 


eo 
tee 
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In Slowbags and—such is the name of 
the tale— 
Arethusa you'll find there's p-ovided 
By Aprian Atrneron stuff that you'll 
hail 
As a winner—or, anyhow, I did. 


A curious point in the novel (bis first) 
Is the fact that he carefully traces 
The lives of a pair from the day they 

were nursed 
In entirely different places. 


He starts us with Slowbags as boy, 
youth and man, 
And, having got him well displayed, 
he 
Deserts him as though he were out of 
the plan 
And switches us on to the lady. 


Then, starting afresh, he engagingly 
treats 
Of her life in its opening stages 
And on to the time when she suddenly 
meets 
The man of the earlier pages. 


Thenceforward the stories are finished 
as one 
In a fairly adventurous manner ; 

And I’m of opinion it’s jolly well done 
(Per CuHattTo at seven-and-a-tanner). 
There is no doubt that the debit side 

of the romantic artist’s account has 

recently received some nasty accessions, 
and one of the nastiest I have come 
across myself is The Truth About Wagner 

(CasseLu, 7/6). This is not so much a 

portrait of WAGNER as a portrait of 

WaGNER’s first wife. Had his second, 

the redoubted Frau Cosma, held her 

tongue and the tongues of her claque 
about the luckless Miwa, had she re- 
frained from doctoring WAGNER’s reput- 
ation with the assiduity only required 
by the very sick indeed, the retribution 
of which this volume is evidently but 
an instalment would perhaps have been 
spared her legend. But, while Frau 

Cosima was buying up Wagnertana for 

her own purposes, an English collector 

entered the lists against her. The Hon. 

Mrs. Burreti.—distinguished in Dablin 

society sixty years ago by her beauty 

as well as her musical gifts—owned, at 











Sailor (who has been handsomely ticked off by Petty Officer). 
"APPINESS WOULD BE OVERFLOWIN’ AT THE BRIM IF I COULD BLOW THAT BLIGHTER 


OUT OF A FIFTEEN-INCH GUN—NO, 











‘*My cup or 


A SIXTEEN-INCH GUN.”’ 





the time of her death (1898), not only! === 
a unique copy of Waaner’s autobiography but one-third 
of his love-letters to Minna and a mass of other material. 
This'is now catalogued and may later be available for the 
student. For the present Messrs. P. D. Hurn and W. L. 
Root have conducted the first stages of Minna’s appeal on 
the strength of it. Their book makes no pretence to im- 
partiality, and a palimpsest of discredited fiction is hardly 
the best ground for a fair presentment of truth. Yet, if 
Wacner’s warts are given undue prominence, MINNA, I 
think, receives only ber due, the sympathy owing to a 
successful young actress who became a drudge in her hus- 
band’s service and was abandoned in the hour of his success. 














Politics would be a much more cheerful game if only the 
players could be content to let old episodes lie forgotten. 
In his grimly straightforward essay, Mr. Lloyd George—A 
Study (Benn, 9/-), Sir Coarntes Mauxer, finding himself 
unable to take the present leader of his party at the official 
valuation, has unpleasant things to say in regard to almost 
every bygone incident of a meteoric career. Himself at 
one time a member of a Liberal Administration, he talks 
with terrible precision about not only one or two but a 
score of contrasting topics—Free Trade and Safeguarding, 
say, or the Sale of Honours and the Control of Party Funds— 
which really ought not to be set side by side, but only con- 
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sidered separately and at decent intervals, if statesmanship we are obviously expected to take it for granted that her 
is to be a pleasant game going no deeper than platform husband's creative efforts, however brilliant, are no justifi- 

| plausibility and a zeal for office. The writer does not}cation of the assaults which their gestation involves on 

| suggest that Mr. Liovp Groroe could nt find a reply to} her pampered susceptibilities. Very likely they were not— 
his charges. He rather suggests on the contrary that the | he was certainly a bit of a cad ; but would it not be interest- 
charge is unimaginable to which Mr. Luovp Georce could ing if Mr. ANTHONY Lupovict or somebody were to put 
not reply. He admires his endless versatility, indomitable | the case for the other side 
energy and personal charm, only feeling that the Welsh : : seer ag 

| wizard is rather like certain novelists who, having plunged| The sub-title of Ciuwes of the ¢ aribbees (Heinemann, 7 6) 
their heroes into direst distresses, extricate them to their|is ‘‘Certain Criminal Investigations of Professor Henry 
own satisfaction, simply by saying it has been done, with- | Poggioli, Ph.D.,” and the five tales in which the Professor, 
out specifying how. That is the way of the charlatan. | whose ardour exceeds his discretion, acts as Investigator are 

| Sir Cuarves will have it that England has already paid a|always well told and sometimes most amusing. 

| price for methods of charlatanry. 


| 
_ 
i 
i 





Poggiolt j 
lis a ridieu'ous person, but Mr. T. 8S. Stripuina has drawn 








neem eee! 





| 

Miss E. M. Decariecp has taken a step in a new direction | 

in her latest novel, Turn Back the Leaves (MacmILuan, 7/6), 

' and a long step. I expected that brilliant, almost cruel | 
dissection of character which she has ofven made extremely 

| amusing; I found instead a book which is brilliant but! 


him so skilfully that when be makes colossal errors you | 
may laugh but you will not jeer at him. “Cricket” is thes 
story in which Poggiols’s self-confidence receives the 
shrewdest blow, but 1t is no wonder that his 7déle in “The 


to him, and his efforts in “The Prints of Hantoun” were 





| not unkind and, though 
| perbaps.the best she 
| has written and full of 
| humanity and under- 
| standing, by no means 
| funny. As a matter of 
| fact it isalmosttragical, 
the story of children 
| brought up in one of 
| the strict old Roman 
Catholic families with 
| « father whose ascetic- 
| ism passes over the 
| border into religious | 
| mania, and a half-sister 
|—the child of their 
| mother’s unfaithful- 
ness, adopted as an act 





of atonement for that 

mother’s sin —to add 
| to the circumstances 
| which cut them off from 
ordinary life. One 
| daughter makes a run- 
| away marriage with a 


Mother. “ LATE FOR BREAKFAST 
Bobby. “1 FINK 1 MUST HAVE OVERWASHED, Mummy.” 











| 
Governor of Cape Haitien” was on reflection a little obscure | 


certainly more deter- 
mined than successful. | 
Professor Wells would | 
not, I tear, accept Pro- 
fessor Poggio 2 as a col- | 
league, but nevertheless 
he is a welcome recruit 
to the ranks of fictional 
detectives. 


You will need no great 
skill to guess, and that } 
rightsoon, by whom the | 
murder in Wald Justice | 
(Meraven, 7/6) was | 
committed; but this | 
fact will not in the least 
interfere with your in- | 
terest in the tale. In- | 
deed, when I discovered | 
that Mr. ** GeorGce Bir- | 
MINGHAM " had allowed | 
a man to be hanged who 


AGAIN, Bossy, WuHy Is iT?” : 
was innocent(«tany rate, 








| Protestant who will not give the required promises as to| 
| his children’s religion ; one enters a convent to expiate her | 
| mother’s fault, and another is left the lonely attendant on 


of the crime for which | 
he was convicted), | wondered migntily how he was going to 
bring the story toa satisfactory conclusion. Of this conclu- 


' | sion | willonly say that it placed no unduestrain on my powers 
| ber father’s grievous old age. They and their brother,|of belief, and that it most fully explains the novel's title. 


| killed in the War, are clearly seen and well-drawn; but} Possibly Mr. “ Brrainauam’s” humour is not as spontaneous 





| their step-mother, Lady Fioyd, is the triumph of the! 
| book; with all her limitations a lovely character, tenderly | 
| and truthfully portrayed. 


i 


Miss Syivia THomrson belongs to that subtle school of 
| modern writers of which the late Karnertne MAnsFIELD | 
was a principal exponent. That is to say, her art consists | 
largely in the accumulation of details which singly seem | 


| 
irrelevant and trifling, but in the sum are revealed as of| 
portentous significance: or, at any rate, we, our minds having | 
by long usage been subdued to this method, assume that! 
they are. And Miss THompson is a mistress of the method. | 
| Also, like nearly all contemporary writers of whatever | 

sex, she is an ardent feminist. In Chariot Wheels (HErnp- 

MANN, 7/6) the guarded daughter of one of the b st houses | 
in Wimbledon becomes the wife of a rising novelist who is | 
| the son of a provincial undertaker. She suffers accordingly; | 


| and, watching her distresses through her own eyes and | 
| those of a post-war and therefore of course candid daughter, | 
] 


SS 


as it used to be, but it still bubbles up freshly from time to 
time and adds to the entertainment of an ingenious yarn. 


Mr. Panch weleomes Both Sides of Suez (NoeL Dovaias, 
t/6), a collection of verses by Hinton Browy, all but one 
of which have appeared in his pages. As the title indicates, 
the author seeks inspiration impartially in both the Kast | 


jand the West, and his ac omplished verses should make a | 
| Special appeal to all those who owe a double allegiance to | 


the spirit of the Scottish moors and to the glamour of India. | 








Commercial Statements which Arrest the Eye. 
“This service has been much appreciated: not only doe; it ensure 
distinctiveness but it also ensures unnec>ssary expenditure.” 
Pamphlet of Furnishiny Firm. 





“We regret to learn that Supt. E. 


4 is suffering from an 1n- 
fluenza cold and is codfined to his bed.”— Br 


icks Paper. 
The compositor himself had better be idoculated. 
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| CHARIVARIA. 


A MAN who was arrested recently in 
London told the police he was a p)li- 
tician. It takes courage to make a con- 
lession like that. . . 





The reconstruction of The Daily 
Herald is understood t> have been 
necessitated by a growing feeling that 
the interests of the Socialist Party re- 
quired a more consistent organ than 
The Daily Mail. . , 

- 
According to a Sunday paper Mr. 





The decision of a Glasgow magistrate 
that a “glass” of whisky is nut neces- 
sarily halt-a-gill has cast a gloom over 
Clydeside. 


* * 
* 


Motor-cars specially designed and 
equ pped for the use of angle:s are sug- 
gested. Ourfearis thatconfusion of ideas 
would result in descriptions of whopping 
pedestrians that had got away. 


The Hungarian who asked to be sen- 
tenced to death for murdering his wile, 
in order that he might join her in the 
next world, as he considered that to have 





swallow, the white garden butterfly or 
the audible cuckoo, the Ministry of 
Agriculture would appear to be usurp- 
ing the functions of the Press. 


Daily Express readers have been in- 
vited to suggest their ideal Sunday 
B.BC. programmes. They have, of 
course, tueir ideal Sanday newspaper. 

‘o 


“T was not at Eton,” observes Vis- 
count CasTLEROssE. In spite of this 
admi-sion Eton has decided to earry on. 

* * 


A gossip-writer mentions @ music- 





Lioyp GEORGE is not soj 
young as he used to be 
We are tempted to ask how 
long this has been going on. 


A Hollywood film actress 
has remarried her first hus- 
band. Several other film- 
stars are jurious that they 
didn’t think of this first. 


a 

Some astronomers are re- 
| ported to have cheered like 
schoolboys on hearing of 
the discovery of the new 
planet. Keats would never 
| have attributed such _be- 
| haviour to a “watcher ol 
the skies.” , |. 








A lady-writer objects to 
certain words in the mar- 
| riage service. Many people 
tike exception to the words 
“Twi: = sy « 
Prisoners in Bedford gaol 
are now taught folk dancing. 
Bunyan wasn’t. 


With reference to the 
| official statement that the 
oscillation of the moon from 
| side to side, reported by a 
| Sheflield meteorologist, was 








a Sea ok. 7 * 
In the opinion of a novel- 
ist there are many needless 
things in this world. This 


“ MoTHER, I THINK THIS MAN MUST BE A MUSICIAN.” 


hall comedian who has gone 

into the building trade. The 

usual complaint is that so 

many of this class go into 

the music-hall comedian 

business. 4 » 
* 


A Sovie! official says that 
England's trouble is money. 
Russia has been trying for 
years to share that anxiety. 

* * 
oe 

Timbuctoo is reported to 
be slowly dying, in spite of 
French efforts to revive it. 
The “Come to Timbuctoo” 
movement ‘is thought to 
have lacked pep. 

* 


With réference to the 
reported discovery that 
CoLumsBous was of - Spanish 
origin, 1t isnot so much his 
birth that’ matters; <it is 
what he did afterwards. 

* * 


A Member of Parliament 
suggests that every motor- 
car should have two horns. 
A new dilemma for the pedes- 


trian. a 








not observed at Greenwich, the suyges- | killed her once was not enough, has dis-| applies particularly to notices in Aber- 


ton in Yorkshire is that it occurred 
when Greenwich wasn’t looking. 


A newspaper observes that there are 

phone-hogs as well as road-hogs. A 
more familiar nuisance is the phone- 
snail. : 


Fossilized remains of the woolly 
rhinoceros which have been dug up in 
| Fleet Street are regarded as evidence 
| of the antiquity of journalism. 
x * 


i 

i * 

| Delegates to the recant conference of 
African witch-doctors spoke in terms of 
| condemnation of practitioners who are 
| not members of their association. They 
regard them as quacks. 





played a spirit which, if it is at all com- 
mon among Magyars, arouses misgiv- 
ings as to the consequences of the Treaty 
of ‘Trianon in the Hereafter. 
x 4 
The ghost of a lady in a rustling silk 
dress is reported to have been seen at an 
ancient castle near Nuneaton. Of course 
it isn’t real silk. . . 
3usiness-men are alleged to be tak- 
ing longer over their luncheon. In 
some quarters this is welcomed as a 
sign of returning confidence. 


In seeking to aid the farmer by means 
of the supply of certain data, such as 
the times of the first appearance of the 





deen shops telling customers to examine 
their change before leaving the counter. 


*” 
There is much to be said for the 
short skirt of to-day. For one thing it 
shows which way the wind is blowing. 


A protest has been made against 
English motorists who race and beat 
the Blue Train. A similar complaint 
used to b> made about a one-legged man 
who made a habit of running along by 
the side of a South Coast train and 
chatting to the passengers. 


A scientist says that London water 
is very hard. Many ice-rink beginners 
have noticed this. 
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FORTHCOMING BIOGRAPHIES. 


Svcu is the popularity of iconoclasm 
that there is grave danger of the supply 
of idols ranning short. The great fig 
ures of secular history have crashed 
from their pedestals and their demol- 
ishers have advanced in triumph over 
their shattered remains to assail the 
heroes of the Old Testament. Moses, 
Samson, Josern and Sonomon have 
already been ruthlessly exposed, and 
Noau, with the opportunities his story 
offers for a mordant study of human 
frailties aggravated by weeks of inces- 
sant rain and close confinement in un- 
comfortable quarters, can hardly long 
escape. There remains but one source 
untapped—the favourites of the nursery 
and the schoolroom. The following 
items, amongst others, may be con- 
| fidently expected to appear in the Spring 
| Lists of those great fiims who guara 
| so jealously the heritage of English 
| Letters. 
| Lost Sheep: a brilliant reconstruc- 
tion of the life of the notorious Bo-Peep, 
in which the squalor and brutality of 
| existence on a mediwval sheep-station 
are unflinchingly portrayed. In con- 
trasting vein is the charming idyll of 
her traditional love-affair with Boy Blue, 
under the spell of which she is shown 
as drifting into that policy of laissez- 
aller which has proved so disastrous to 
British agriculture. 

The Horatti: a history of the cele- 
| brated gens, in which the defeat of the 

Curiatii is revealed as due to a more 
_ than questionable piece of chicane, and 
the much-boomed ho ding of the bridge 
as an act of foolish bravado inspired 
solely by a desire for self-advertisement. 
| We also meet the famous lady-swim- 
mer, Cloelia, inflamed by professional 
| jealousy; the fausse prude Lucretia, 
her brainless husband and their un- 
| fortunate victim, the empty-headed but 
good-hearted young spark, Tarquinius 
| Sextus. 
| The Stolen Fleece: a realistic account 
of Jason’s career of piracy and fraud. 
The wrangling and selfishness of the 
| crew of prize-fighters, quacks, assassins 
| and professional toughs, most of whom 
, sooner or later deserted, and the hor- 
| rors of the voyage, are described with 
a frankness which need fear no com- 
parison with the most violent of Ger- 
| man war-novels. Medea is showa as 
| the innocent victim of the handsome 
adventurer, and there is a touching 
| picture of her little brother, Absyrtus, 
| quite cut y soe grief at her departure. 
| A New Life of Perseus. The story 
| opens with a vivid picture of the tedium 
| and aig intrigues of Court life on 
| Seriphos. After a critical examination 
of Perseus’ alleged adventures and the 





considerable assistance afforded in them 
by the cap of darkness and the magic 
sword, the author shows us the Andro- 
meda episode as a very ordinary affaire 


-| with a bathing-beauty on a Mediterran- 


ean plage. We finally leave the returned 
hero boring his friends and relations to 
the point of petrifaction with his per- 
petual ‘ Gorgon’s head.” 


LINES 
On the inappropriate coincidence of the 
arrival of Spring (perhaps !) with the 
decision to lengthen women’s skirts and 
thereby remove so many graceful and 
flowerlike ornaments from the earth. 





Now is the time that one 

Associates, I think, with jocund hearts 

And small birds tuning up their roun- 
delay, 

And various kinds of fun. 

For now by fits and starts 

His gentle Majesty the Sun 

(Hurray! Hurray !), 

Returned from travelling in foreign 

arts, 

Pushes through Winter's curtain cold 
and grey 

Almost at any moment of the day 

His gradual darts, 

And almond-bloom is shining on the 
tree— 

Where else, in fact, should almond- 
blossom be ? 

Crocus and squill 

And other types of bulb, no doubt, 

Which I do not intend to write about, 

Being a man of simple purpose and 
sincere 

And not disposed to waste the reader's 
time 

By endless catalogue and useless rhyme 

(Though others can and will, 

Or so I greatly fear), 

Come out, 

In fact, appear. 

Now (to be brief), although too soon I 
know 

Some set-back may cccur to stop the 
thing 

And make it all no go, 

For instance, snow 

(There was a hint of it the other night), 

Still, as I write 

It is the Spring. 

Is this a season, then, this time of 
flowers 

And mating turtle-doves, 

Meet to be chosen by the powers 

Who dominate the earth 

With guidance grim 

(The awful Paquin, the unpitying 
Worrts), 

To slay the Loves? 

To put it less obscurely, is it well 

In this sweet hour of mirth 

To banish to some cavern dark and dim 





Beyond the reach of any prayeror hymn 





The mooned calves, or lithe and slim, 

The stately calves that ran or walked 
cr strolled, 

The countless twins 

Of curious shins 

That looked so lovely, if a trifle cold, 

And made a garden pleasaunce of the 
street— 

Being so neat 

Mostly, if not quite all— 

Is it well seen to have them lopped or 
polled, 

And in some pale of Proserpine 

Or overhanging pall, 

Fold upon fold, 

Their joint activities confine, 

Saving of course for what 

Suggestion of the actual make or mould 

Emerges from the owner's what d’ you 
call 

When they sit down and rest ? 


Oakwood and rosewood, amber, beige 
and nude, 

Nigger and bronze and flesh, 

Ah, paler than the wild white rose, 

Yellow as sand and silver as the dust, 

Dear hose! 

With tiny ladders running through the 
mesh 

Where it was bust! 

Shall the strong Fates your elegance 
occlude ? 

Clearly they must. 

Still, it is Spring, 

And, though it seems a most extraordi- 
nary thing 

(Now when the earth from Nature begs 

Her sweetest garments and doth make 
more fair 

The field and more divine the air) 

To cut out legs, 

Apparently the thing is done. 

No loud appeal to Flora and the sun 

Will move the tongueless warders of 
the modes 

To lift by one small inch the inevitable 
hem. 

We must go out upon the roads, 

Which, as I stated, various flowers do 
gem, 

And strive to make the best, 

Although it hurts, 

Of life (ah, life !) how lorn of episode, 

How robbed o! zest 

By lengthier skirts. 

And ye fair shapes, although the loss 
may rankle, 

Silken and artificial, fare ye well! 

Knees are no more; 

The mode may change by some sublime 
endeavour 

Of those who buy and those who sell 

To what it was before, 

And the dull days give o’er ; 

But if for ever, then, ah me! for ever 

Stockings, at least the part above the 
ankle, 


Fare ye well! Evor. 
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NOT BEFORE THE LADY. 


Mr. Liuoyp Georce (to Mr. MacDonaty). “A WORD IN YOUR EAR, SIR. THE PRESENCE 
OF THE LADY PROTECTS YOU. OTHERWISE I SHOULD CALL YOU OUT, WHICH I 
RESERVE THE RIGHT TO DO LATER ON.” 
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FORTHCOMING BIOGRAPHIES. 


Svucu is the popularity of iconoclasm 
that there is grave danger of the supply 
of idols ranning short. The great fig- 
ures of secular history have crashed 
from their pedestals and their demol- 
ishers have advanced in triumph over 
their shattered remains to assail the 
heroes of the Old Testament. Moses, 
Samson, Josern and Sonomon have 
already been ruthlessly exposed, and 
Noau, with the opportunities his story 
offers for a mordant study of human 
frailties aggravated by weeks of inces- 
sant rain and close confinement in un- 
| comfortable quarters, can hardly long 
escape. There remains but one source 
| untapped—the favourites of the nursery 
and the schoolroom. The following 
items, amongst others, may be con- 
fidently expected to appear in the Spring 
Lists of those great firms who guaru 
so jealously the heritage of English 
| Letters, 
| Lost Sheep: a brilliant reconstrue- 
| tion of the life of the notorious Bo-Peep, 
in which the squalor and brutality of 
| existence on a mediwval sheep-station 
| are unflinchingly portrayed. In con- 
| trasting vein is the charming idyll of 
her traditional love-affair with Boy Blue, 
under the spell of which she is shown 
as drifting into that policy of laissez- 
aller which has proved so disastrous to 
British agriculture. 

The Horutti: a history of the cele- 
| brated gens, in which the defeat of the 
| Curiatii is revealed as due to a more 

than questionable piece of chicane, and 

the much-boomed ho ding of the bridge 

as an act of foolish bravado inspired 

solely by a desire for self-advertisement. 
| We also meet the famous lady-swim- 
| mer, Cloelia, inflamed by professional 

jealousy; the fausse prude Luoretia, 

her brainless husband and their un- 
| fortunate victim, the empty-headed but 
good-hearted young spark, Tarquinius 
Sextus. 

The Stolen Fleece: a realistic account 
of Jason's career of piracy and fraud. 
The wrangling and selfishness of the 
crew of prize-fighters, quacks, assassins 
and professional toughs, most of whom 
sooner or later deserted, and the hor- 
| rors of the voyage, are described with 
| a frankness which need fear no com- 

parison with the most violent of Ger- 
| man war-novels. Medea is shown as 
| the innocent victim of the handsome 
| adventurer, and there is a touching 
| picture of her little brother, Absyrtus, 
| quite cut up with grief at her departure. 
| A New Life of Perseus. The story 
| opens with a vivid picture of the tedium 
| and petty intrigues of Court life on 
| Seriphos. After a critical examination 
! of Perseus’ alleged adventures and the 





considerable assistance afforded in them 
by the cap of darkness and the magic 
sword, the author shows us the Andro- 
meda episode as a very ordinary affaire 
with a bathing-beauty on a Mediterran- 
ean plage. We finally leave the returned 
hero boring his friends and relations to 
the point of petrifaction with his per- 
petual “ Gorgon’s head.” 





LINES 
On the inappropriate coincidence of the 
arrival of Spring (perhaps !) with the 
decision to lengthen women’s skirts and 
thereby remove so many graceful and 
flowerlike ornaments from the earth. 


Now is the time that one 

Associates, I think, with jocund hearts 

And small birds tuning up their roun- 
delay, 

And various kinds of fun. 

For now by fits and starts 

His gentle Majesty the Sun 

(Hurray! Hurray !), 

Returned from travelling in foreign 
parts, 

Pushes through Winter’s curtain cold 
and grey 

Almost at any moment of the day 

His gradual darts, 

And almond-bloom is shining on the 
tres— 

Where else, in fact, should almond- 
blossom be ? 

Crocus and squill 

And other types of bulb, no doubt, 

Which I do not intend to write about, 

Being a man of simple purpose and 
sincere 

And not disposed to waste the reader's 
time 

By endless catalogue and useless rhyme 

(Though others can and will, 

Or so I greatly fear), 

Come out, 

In fact, appear. 

Now (to be brief), although too soon I 
know 

Some set-back may cecur to stop the 
thing 

And make it all no go, 

For instance, snow 

(There was a hint of it the other night), 

Still, as I write 

It is the Spring. 

Is this a season, then, this time of 
flowers 

And mating turtle-doves, 

Meet to be chosen by the powers 

Who dominate the earth 

With guidance grim 

(The awful Paquin, the unpitying 
Wort), 

To slay the Loves ? 

To put it less obscurely, is it well 

In this sweet hour of mirth 

To banish to some cavern dark and dim 





Beyond the reach of any prayeror hymn 





The mooned calves, or lithe and slim, 

The stately calves that ran or walked 
cr strolled, 

The countless twins 

Of curious shins 

That looked so lovely, if a trifle cold, 

And made a garden pleasaunce of the 
street— 

Being so neat 

Mostly, if not quite all— 

Is it well seen to have them lopped or 
polled, 

And in some pale of Proserpine 

Or overhanging pall, 

Fold upon fold, 

Their joint activities confine, 

Saving of course for what 

Suggestion ot the actual make or mould 

Emerges from the owner’s what d’ you 
call 

When they sit down and rest ? 


Oakwood and rosewood, amber, beige 
and nude, 

Nigger and bronze and flesh, 

Ah, paler than the wild white rose, 

Yellow as sand and silver as the dust, 

Dear bose! 

With tiny ladders running through the 
mesh 

Where it was bust! 

Shall the strong Fates your elegance 
occlude ? 

Clearly they must. 


Still, it is Spring, 

And, though it seems a most extraordi- 
nary thing 

(Now when the earth from Nature begs 

Her sweetest garments and doth make 
more fair 

The field and more divine the air 

To cut out legs, 

Apparently the thing is done. 

No loud appeal to Flora and the sun 

Will move the tongueless warders of 
the modes 

To lift by one small inch the inevitable 
hem. 

We must go out upon the roads, 

Which, as I stated, various flowers do 
gem, 

And strive to make the best, 

Although it hurts, 

Of life (ah, life!) how lorn of episode, 

How robbed o! zest 

By lengthier skirts. 

And ye fair shapes, although the loss 
may rankle, 

Silken and artificial, fare ye well! 

Knees are no more; 

The mode may change by some sublime 
endeavour 

Of those who buy and those who sell 

To what it was before, 

And the dull days give o’er; 

But if for ever, then, ah me! for ever 

Stockings, at least the part above the 
ankle, 


Fare ye well! Evor. 
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Mr. Lioyp Georce (to Mr. MacDonatp). “A WORD IN YOUR EAR, SIR. 
OF THE LADY PROTECTS YOU. OTHERWISE I SHOULD OALL YOU OUT, 
RESERVE THE RIGHT TO DO LATER ON.” 
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ANOTHER CHERISHED MALE ATTRIBUTE GOES THE WAY OF THE REST. 




















BRITISHERS ON BROADWAY. 
XIL.—Visitine a PusLisHEr. 
Yesterpay Percival deserted me. 
He said that an American friend in 
London had given him in great confi- 


_ dence the address of a little place in 


New York that he simply must visit. 
He wouldn’t take me along, but I heard 


| him tell the address to the taxi-driver 


| a publisher. 


and I made a note of it. It was 233 
Broadway. Sounds gcod. 
Meanwhile I filled in time by visiting 


Doing this in America is 


| very different from doing it in England. 
| In London it is a simple, almost homely 


| affair. 


In New York it has not only 
a luxurious dignity, but also an unex- 
pectedness which, more often than not, 
brings you face to face with the Presi- 


| dent of the Eighth Avenue Chasm Ex- 
| ploration Corp., Inc., on the floor below. 





This is the way it goes in London. 
You think to yourself at breakfast: “By 
Jove, | must go and see Margin and 
Galley to-day,” and with no more to 
it than that you trot off. Inside M:rgin 
and Galley’s front entrance you find 
three glassdoors. One is marked “ Mar- 
gin and Galley: Publishers” and leads 


to a dungeon full of parcels and uncom- 
municative shirt-sleeved men making 
up more parcels. The second has no- 
thing at all on it and leads either to 
a counter where you are ignored for 
ten minutes and then treated with the 
utmost disdain because you can only 
be a traveller selling binding cloth; or 
else to a staircase at the top of which 
you find a lovely but embarrassed young 
lady patting her shingle before a mirror. 
The third glass door, which you leave 
till last because it is marked Private, 
spills you into a room full of young 
men and maidens working busily at 
desks. 

One of them, however, at once asks 
whom you want to see. You say, “Mr. 
Margin,” and he replies, ‘“‘ Have you an 
appointment?” You, being wise, say, 
No, you just dropped in. Whereupon 
Mr. Margin sends word that he will see 
you at once, the English principle being 
that the man who has an appointment 
will undoubtedly wait, whereas the 
fellow who hasn’t may go away again, 
and, anyway, is probably the more im- 
portant. 

You are then conducted up a dark 





stairway in the older part of the build- 


ing (which of course was a publishing 
house not so very long after Caxron),and 
there you and Mr. Margin sit and do 
business for a quarter-of-an-hour, and 
you say good-bye and go, and come back 
for your hat, which is still under your 
chair, and say good-bye again and really 
do go. 

Simple and homely, as I said. Now 
here is the New York way. You have 
an introduction with “Call up and make 
appt.” on it to Mr. Proof of Proof and 
Binding, whom you do not yet know 
personally ; but you spend so much time 
and temper and money calling up to 
make the appointment and failing to do 
so that at last you take a chance and 
go without. You find yourself in the 
main floor hall of one hell of a building, 
staring at an inconceivably long list of 
the firms which inhabit the rookery 
and musing on the infinite variety o! 
American commercial life, This is a 
swell game to play and you will prob- 
ably hang around the whole day playing 
ms 

When you come back the next day 
ycu put aside temptation, discover right 
away that Messrs. Proof and Binding 








are on the 24th floor and make for the 
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| elevator. 





You are whirled in a state of 
trance, punctuated with severe hiccups, 


| right up to the top of the building, tell 


the elevator attendant, who has started 
to be funny, where you really want to 


| get off and where he does get off,-and 
| make the 24th on the way down. 


After this your personal worries are 
over, for you are decanted into a corridor 
which contains a desk, a bunch of 
flowers, a ticket reading “‘ Information ” 


| and a capable young lady who devotes 
_ to you a slight portion of the care she 


has just been giving her finger-nails. 
She takes you through a door and leaves 


| you in a large room where is a bigger 
| desk, a telephone and another young 


| appointment with 
| the American principle is that, if a 

















lady with extremely short skirts. 
This damsel says, “‘ Have you an 
r. Proof?” Now 


business man sees a visitor witbout an 
appointment, the visitor will think he 
is (a) idle, (6) inefficient and (c) soft. 
So you look her guilelessly in the eyes 
and say “‘ Yes,” and Mr. Proof, thinking 
his secretary must have forgotten to 
make the date, will immediately agree 
| to see you. If you say, as in England, 
“No, but I just dropped in,” the chances 


| are either that the young lady will get 
| fresh and say, ** Well, just drop out "— 


| and there is no good answer to this 
one—or else, ‘‘1’m sorry, but Mr. Proof 
is tied up in conference,” and you know 
from your study of the local humorous 
papers just what “tied upin conference” 
really means. 

So within a few minutes you are being 
led along a passage by a third damsel. 
She has rolled stockings and even 
shorter skirts, and as she walks ahead 
of you you can’t really concentrate on 
where you're going till she leaves you 
in aroom about thesizeof the Aquarium, 
but furnished with armchairs instead of 
fish. 

In a few minutes a door opens and a 
gentleman, Mr. Proof, enters very rap- 
idly, looking behind him and saying, 
“All right, all right—if you're not 
interested. . . .” or some such business 
| line, probably designed to impress you. 
| You greet him effusively and instantly 
| open up the sales talk. You soon dis- 
cover that he is a man of considerable 
| charm but apparently more interested 
| in undeveloped oil estate than in pub- 

lishing books. You humour him about 
| his hobby—for are you not trying to do 

business ?—and even promise to buy 

some really oily estate in Texas. 
| Luckily at this point the door opens 
| again and you are, surprisingly, asked 
| to step right in and see Mr. Proof, while 
the other gentleman with a weak and 
baffled grin sneaks out aside way. You 
don’t tell Mr, Proof about Texas, as it 
will give him the idea you are going to 
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Female (to Friend). “ ALTHOUGH I LIVE IN BaLHaM, I PEEL THAT SPIRITUALLY 


I BELONG TO West KENSINGTON.” 








be even easier to make-a contract with 
than you subsequently are. And any- 
way Mr. Proof is too busy saying he’s 
verry pleased to meet you and be never 
works in the office, so won't you join 
him at lunch, and wondering to himself 
just how much Scotch at $9.50 the 
bottle he will have to invest in you. 
So you go out and hit it up with him 
for the rest of the day and probably 
most of the night. Which by the way 
is why I prefer visiting American 
publishers. 
% * oe we * 
Later —Percival has returned in a 
peevish frame of mind, muttering nasty 





things about his American friend in 
London. It seems that 233 Broadway 
is just the cfficial name of the Wool- 
worth Building. A. A, 





**Nouns of Assemblage.” 

A correspondent sends us a further 
example, suitable for use in training- 
camps on inspection-days: A Blether 
of Generals. 





Necking-Coatrol. 
“The Ministry of Transport is now building 
@ chain of illuminated posts at the cross-roads 
along Oxiord Street for traffic direction. Red 
means ‘ stop,’ amber ‘ get ready to love’ and 
green ‘go.’ ”--Indian Paper. 
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|" sprang to my feet. 


| you any views on the subject ?" 


_ civilisation has reached a point where 


| notepaper,” I said firmly. 
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“ROUGH OR SHINY.” 


“I’m ordering some more writing- 
paper,” said Barbara casually ; “have 


I cast aside the Prosperity Party and 


“ Any views!" I said excitedly ; “why, 
I have been waiting for this moment 
for months.” 

“Well,” proceeded Barbara unemo- 
tionally, “do you prefer rough or 
shiny?” 

“Don’t,” I implored—‘ don't be so 
superficial. Surely there is more in 
writing-paper than appears on the sur- 





first. I crave for a large sheet on which 
with a bold hand one can get up a good 
swing with the pen.” 

“On the contrary,” retorted Barbara 
tartly, “I prefer small paper on which 
you can be brief without appearing 
rude,” 

“Good,” I said, brightening visibly. 
“A deadlock! Let us explore every 
avenue.” 

“ Let us have large sheets and have 
done with it,” said Barbara. 

The brightness left me. 

“Very well,” I said gloomily, “I had 
hoped that it would have taken longer 
to discover a formula, but still——” 








“Quite. Still, that sort does suggest 
haste.” 

“How?” 

** Well, somehow nobody could expect 
you to write a long letter on a jagged 
sheet.” 

* Don’t be——-,” began Barbara, but 
I held up my hand. 

“One moment. Let me explain, 
Psychologically it fits both our require- 
ments. It suggests at once that you 
have not time to write much, but that 
I feel that I must write even though it 
be on a scrap of paper. It—— 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Barbara, 
which was, I think, what she had in- 





face?” 

“What?” said Barbara. {| 

I regarded her with pity. { . | (i 

* You have been writ:ng and | 
receiving letters now for—er—j| | 
how many years?” 

“That is not relevant,” snap- 
ped Barbara. 

“Weil, a distinct number of 
years, anyway, and you ask 
what there is in writing-paper 
beyond roughness or shininess. 
Deplorable |” 

“Tell me what you want,” 
said Barbara shortly, ‘‘and I 
will order it.” 

“T refuse,” I said with dig- 
nity, “to be rushed in this 
matter into a decision which I 
might afterwards regret.” 

“You mean you don’t know 
what you want? Very well.” 

She pickel up her pen and 
turned to her desk. 

“Stop!” Icommanded, “You 
have placed an entirely wrong 
construction upon my remark, 
What I meant was that in dis- 
cu:sing a question of this mag- 
nitude we must first arrive at 
a basis for argument.” 

Barbara turned and looked 
at, me unkindly for an uncom- 
fortable time. 


Lady 
EQUAL 


ELSE.” 








COURSE WE SHALL, TREAT YOU 


“AND OF 
HERE.” 


New Cook. “ Wei, I'VE ALWAYS BIN BOSS EVERYWHERE 


AS OUR 


tended to say before 

“You haveno soul,” I sighed. 

«It’s lucky one of us hasn’t,” 
she replied. ‘We will have 
plain edges.” 

“It is so commonplace,” | 
groaned, 

“So are we,” she retorted. 

I turned and faced her 
bravely. 

“On one thing I am deter- 
mined,” I said boldly, “ our 
envelopes shall really envelop. 
The flap shall be long and 
strong and sweep nobly down 
to the bottom edge.” 

“T hate a lot to lick,” 
served Barbara crudely. 

““You have no stamina,” | 
replied brutally. ‘Give me 
the book of samples and I will 
grapple with the arrangement 
of stamping.” 

* What else can one put but 
the address and the telephone 
number?” 

“What,” I asked, handing 
her a sheet of our existing 
notepaper, “does that stamp- 
ing convey to you?” 

“The truth,” said Barbara. 

“Just so. The unvarnished 
truth that we live in a small 


ob- 








“We are ordering writing-paper,” 
she said at last. 

“ Yes,” I said, “I appreciate that.” 

“Oh! as long as you realise it. I 
thought perhaps that you were getting 
mixed up with the Naval Conference.” 

That hurt me. 

“My dear,” I said sadly, “surely 


a decision on notepaper and navies can 
be reached without confusing one with 
the other?” 

“T wonder,” remarked Barbara cyn- 
ically. 

*Anyway we will concentrate on 


“Then with any luck we onght to be 
finished first,” observed Barbara. 
“We will,” I went on, “take size 


**Any other points ?’ 
curtly. 

“ Several.” 

“ Well, do hurry up.” 

I didn’t like her tone, but I was 
determined to keep the debate at a 
high level. I determined upon a ges- 
ture. 

“I was wondering,” I said, “if you 
felt at all drawn towards the kind of 
paper that has evidently had its edges 
sucked by the stationer’s children ?” 

“ Were you indeed ?” said Barbara. 

“Or, again, there is the variety which 
appears to have been torn at random 
from some larger sheet. Does that 
appeal to you?” 

‘«Writing-paper never appeals to me,” 
said Barbara. 


‘asked Barbara 














provincial town. Now let us 
take the name of the town from its 
present position and put it under the 
word ‘ Sratron’ in the left-hand corner. 
That leaves the name of the house 
followed simply by the county. Truth 
transformed !” 

“ Ye-es,” said Barbara, “that would 
be all right if we ourselves were ‘ [ol- 
lowed simply by the county.’ ” 

“Oh! you're hopeless,” I said. “I 
try to improve your social position—at 
least on paper—and all you do is to 
quibble.” 

I flung down the book of samples 
angrily and stalked to the door. 

‘Rough or shiny?” called Barbara 
after me. 

I stopped andexamined her. “Shiny,” 
I said nastily. “Whydon't youpowderit?” 
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Visitor. ‘‘ I’M TERRIBLY BOTHERED ABOUT A COSTUME FOR THE SiX ARTS CLUB BALL NEXT WEEK. 


SOMETHING THAT WOULD SUIT ME?’’ 
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wel $2 Si: 


Artist. ‘‘ WHY NoT Go as ‘TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA’?”’ 


MR. PUNCH’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
THe Icr-Rink. 
Expert Skater (kindly). What is that 
on your foot ? 
Stranded Novice. It is my skate. See, 
I have another just like it. 
| E.S. How long have youowned them? 
S. N. They were my uncle's, 
| #.S, Why have they strips of wood 
| along their length ? 
| §.N. Because things were made bet- 
| ter in those days. Look, they fasten 
with two straps and a buckle, 
E.S. Are they fast ? 
S. N. No, but they are very strong. 
E. S. Shall we begin ? 
S. N. Yes, but I will not release my 
hold on the rail. 
E.S. Look how well that dark man 
is skating. 
S. N. I do not like dark men. 
E.S. And these two little children. 
S. N. Yes, I hate them also. 
| .S. Have you fallen over? 
| §&.N. Yes, my hand slipped. 
E. 8S. Do you like skating? 
| S.N. I worship skating. 
| 2. 8. Palling over is half the game. 
| S. N. No, about seven-eighths. 
| di. 8. Have you fallen over again? 
S. N. No, l did not get up in between. 
E.S. Look, there is a woman who 
| cannot keep on her feet. 











S..N. How dangerous! She shouid 
not be allowed here. 

E.S, Here comes that dark man again. 

S.N. Ah! 

EB. S. How dreadful! 
over as well, 

S.N. IL know. I tripped him. 

E.S,. Let us go on. 

S.N. 1 cannot. The rail has two 
obstructions. One of the obstructions 
has fallen down, 

E.S, 1¢ does not matter. There goes 
the gong. 

S. N. Why does the gong go? 

E.S. It is time for the skaters to 
reverse. 

S.N. So the fallen bodies will now 
lie in the other direction ? 

7.S. Yes. Look at that man skating 
in circles. 

S..N. See. I also can do it. 

E.S. Are you hurt ? 

S.N. No, I am not greatly injured, 
thank you. 

E. 8. Will you introduce me to the 
lady whose waist you are holding? 

S. N. I do not know her. She does 
not like me. Why has that man his 
arm round your neck ? 

E. 8. Talsodonotknowhim. Neither 
do I like him. Let us introduce your 
lady to my man. 

S.N. See, united they stand, 

E.S. Divided they fall. 


He has fallen 
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he fat 














COULD YOU SUGGEST 


. Why goes that gong again? 

2. 8S. tis to clear the ice for dancing. 
S..N. Do we dance? 

7.8. No. There stands an attend- 





ant on skates. The attendant’s business | 
is to remove persons who interfere with | 
the dance, 

S..N. Why does he not remove that | 
tall girl in yellow? 

E.S. She is an instructress. She | 
skates faultlessly without a partner. | 

S. N. Nevertheless I will offer my | 
services. 

E.S. Donot. Rough play is not al- | 
lowed. Listen: again goes the gong. 

S.N. Why? They are dancing al- | 
ready. 

E.S. It is now time for us to skate | 
again. 

S. N. Ob! Shall we have tea? 

E.S. Yes. It is obtainable upon 
payment at the buffet. 

S. N. Let us go then. 

E. S. Are you not skating there? 

S. N. Thank you, | prefer the tow- 
path. Itis easier. There is less dan- 
ger. It is more rapid. 











Mr. Punch’s Iadisputable Verities. 

“ Poona is about 70 miles from Bombay, 
and south of that city. As Ahmedabad is 
roughly 150 miles no th ef Bomvay the Poona 
marchers and Mr. G mdhi’s marchers should 
approach one anotherfrom oppositedirections.” 

Evening Paper. 
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OUR BIG FIGHT. 
i. 
| Wych Minor. 
| Ovr match for the Lout- weight 
| Championshipof the World has focussed 
| globe-attention on this quiet corner of 
| Sussex, We are in fact the lens of 
the planet. Evght thousand news- 
| paper-men are now encamped on the 
| Dowie Every newspaper worthy of 
| the name has sent one boxing expert, 
/one cartoonist and ons descriptive 
| writer tocoverthecombat. ‘bis morn- 
| ing’s arrivals include the Editor of The 
Guardian and Mr. Silbery of The Pen- 
ang Times, who has been travelling for 
two years in order to be present at the 
shambles-side on the great day. 

A rather disagreeable note has been 
struck in camp by the Society for the 
Cessation of Conflict, wh ch has chosen 
this moment to issue a protest against 
our action and has circulated an offen- 














MAN OF IRON. 
Lew Swas (Bioom'’s MANAGER). 


sive manifesto, of which the following 
are a few characteristic segments :-— 


“To the Promoters of the Bloom-Gecko 
Lout-weight Battle. 

“Ts this the time,” the undersigned 
inquire, “to organise a public entertain- 
ment, the essence of which is physical 
conflict and the infliction of bodily pain ? 
We draw your attention to the Kellogg 
Pact, the Locarno Treaty and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
All these solemn documents express in 
different degrees a world-distaste for 
the employment of physical force. As 
we write there is still sitting in London 
a Conference of which the published 
objective is a reduction in the instru- 
ments of force. 

“Tf our statesmen are to be successful 
in their efforts to narrow the area of 
conflict, it is essential that they should 
have behind them the support of peoples 
whose minds are unanimously antagon- 
istic toconflict, whether between States 
| or individuals. Your action must lead 














the minds of the peoples in an opposite 
direction. The peoples will not think 
Peace if the papers are full of Fights. 
You have chosen two persons of doubt- 
ful antecedents and lacking in spirit- 
uality to exhibit in a public conflict 
their capacity for the infliction of pain. 
You have offered to each of them 
money-rewards enormously in excess 
of the salaries enjoyed by the states- 
men who are labouring fcr peace; and 
to the winner of the conflict, to him, 
that is, who shall exercise the greatest 
force and inflict the most pain, you have 
offered a special prize of thirty thousand 
pounds, a sum which would finance a 
whole Peace Conference for five or six 
years. Further, you have so widely 
advertised the proposed conflict that 
boys and girls all over the world, to 
whom the names of Kettoac, Brianp 
and Crom. mean nothing, are affec- 
tionately familiar with the names of 
‘Gouger’ Gecko and ‘ Biting’ Bloom. 
You have exalted the idea of conflict, 
the value of force and the fact of victory. 
Can you therefore expect the unformed 
minds of the youth of the world to 
apprehend those truths on which the 
peace of the world must be founded— 
that force is odious, that conflict is 
barbarous, and that the party successful 
in a conflict does not in the end reap 
any advantage worth having?” 

To this egregious and flat-footed 
communication we replied in a carefully- 
worded telegram :— 

sé No.” 


We have also had trouble with the 
Royal Scciety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, who maintain that 
our two combatants are practically 
animals, and therefore deserve the pro- 
tection of the Society. 

We have now decided to issue a 
manifesto in reply to these and other 
mean objections. Our humane purpose 
does not seem to be generally recog- 
nised. Weare out to improve the breed 
of the race. Our flabby civilisation is 
paying too much attention to Art, 
Literature, Music and all that muck. 
What is important is the production of 
Bigger and Better Louts. Great size 
has always, and rightly, captured the 
imagination of mankind. What child 
would look at a humming-bird if he 
had a chance to see an elephant? As 
soon as the Lout-Weight World Title 
is definitely awarded we shall stage a 
series of Fat Women Competitions, 
with the object of discovering the 
World's Fattest Woman. That done, 
we shall bope to arrange a marriage 
between the World’s Lout- Weight 
Champion and the World’s Fat Woman 
Champion, after which the future of the 





Lout breed should be assured. 


As for all this talk about “ conflict,”| 
it is by no means certain that Our Big’ 
Fight will involve any conflict in the 
usual sense. It is extremely doubtful 
whether any actual blows will be ex.’ 
changed, and the spectacle of two 
champion louts lying about the ring 
and gently biting each other should not 
put the lust for battle into any child's 
head. 





Latest Weights, etc. 


Gecko now weighs three-quarters of 
a ton. “Biting” Bloom has put on 
so much weight in training that there 
is no machine in camp which will look 
at him asa whole. He has, however, 
been weighed in sections; and astro- 
nomical calculations (the square of the! 
distance multiplied by the estimated! 
volume plus circumference measure-' 
ments) put him at about seven-eighths 
of a ton. : 

The customary reaction from a long’ 





BITERS PLAY TRUANT. 

An aeroplane view of the dew-pond where the 
two champions were found, showing Bloom's 
goldfish enjoying a swin. 

(This picture was made by the new Haddock 
process specially for Punch,” wirelessed to Man- 
chester, rushed to New York by aeroplane, photo- 
graphed under the sea and dashed to London by 
submarine tn time for this issue.) 
period in training has set in. To-day 
both Bloom and Gecko disappeared. 
Panic reigned in the camp. After an 
anxious search the trainers were hor- 
rified to find the two combatants 
together, chatting in the friendliest way 
beside a nearby dew-pond. Bloom was 
giving his gold-fish a little exercise in 
the dew-pond, while Gecko showed his 
rival bis stamp-album. Since it is 
only a day or two before the customary 
pronouncement of defiance and threats 
of bloodshed will be issued by the two 
men, their managers took a serious view 
of the incident. Lew Swab, the“ Biter’s” 
manager, has confined him to his camp 
and has ordered an exclusive diet of 
raw meat to bring back the biting spirit. 
Seth Snout took a different line and 
has promised the “Gouger” two un- 
used Durbar five-anna stamps in retura 
for an undertaking not to fraternise 
with Bloom before the big bite. _ 

(Next isswe—we hope—* Why I Shall 








Win!” by both the toughs.) AP. H. 
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APPLIED ART; OR, THE GLASS OF 
A FLAPPER AVAILS HERSELF OF BOTTICELLI'’S VENUS AS A MIRROR TO REFLECT HER NOSE. 


TABLEAU DE LONDRES. 


Aw Italian lady having kindly sent 
me from Romo a French guide-book to 
London, published in 1841 (it is in some 
such way that I usually gather that 
intimate acquaintance with local his- 
tory and topography that so astonishes 
| my friends), 1 am now enabled to point 
out in some detail how our wretched 
metropolis has declined in all that 
| mikes fife worth living during the past 
| ninety years, 
| The book was published chez F. 
| Coantan, of West Strand, but I don’t 
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think Mr. CoGHian wrote it, although 
he did write 
“THE IRON ROAD BOOK 
AND 
RAILWAY COMPANION TO 
HAM,” 


BIRMING- 


which contained an account of towns, 
villages, mansions, etc., on each side o 
the line. It contained maps also, and 
in order to compile it the author walked 
the entire line of railroad himself at great 
personal fatigue. A noble and high- 
spirited man. But it wasa Frenchman 
who undertook the fatigue of writing the 





Tableau Portatif de Londres et de ses 
Environs for Mr. Coauuan. I feel certain 
of this, because he says that the Arches 
of Triumph of Hyde Park are unworthy 
of this imposing name. And alter speak- 
ing of the statue colossal in bronze of 
Artuur, Duke of WeLurneton, he adds | 
that the idea of representing this shrewd | 
. 

aud fortunate General in the guise of | 
the valiant Achilles appears to French- | 
men a little too complimentary. I feel | 
sure that it would. 
But what a London! I turn naturally 
to’ taxicabs: I should say, to fiacres 
and cabriolets. And here I find that | 
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| every coachman who refuses to march 
or demands a higher fare than he ought 
to receive will be condemned to a fine 
varying between ten schellings or three 
pounds, and | find also that it is not 
the usage to give a pourboire to any 
driver of a fiacre or of a cabriolet, as is 
done in Paris, but that it is usual to 
give a few pence to the man who opens 
| the door at the place where one takes 
the vorture. I find also that it costs the 
voyager fuur schellings to go by cabriolet 
from the Admiralty to Islington chureb, 
though why any Frenchman should 
want to do this I cannot imagine. A 
fiacre, says my guide, is capable of 
receiving four great persons, and a 
domestic behind or in the driver's seat ; 
/and the voyager is recommended to 
| remember the number of his fiacre in 
order, if necessary, to make complaints. 








jelly one-and-sixpence, pigeon-pe a 
schelling, harico-mutton tenpence, roast 
pig and eel-pie a schelling, and plumb- 
pudding fourpence, no more. But one 
could have French beans and new 
potatoes, according to the season, for a 
penny, and salad with eggs and oil for 
sixpence. And afterwards it was poss- 
ible to enter one of the divans situated 
in different parts of the capital, which 
offered agreeable relaxation to the idle, 
who might there peruse the daily 
journa's or periodical sheets, smoke the 
veritable Havana, and take a cup of 
coffee, for a schelling again—apparently 
an inclusive charge. 

As a sightseer the Frenchman must 
have been a little morbid in his tastes, 
if morbid is the word I mean, for there 
are no fewer than nine-and-a-half pages 





on prisons in the Tableau Portatif de 


air fresh, one had not the inconveni- 
ences of the unhealthy odours which 
prevail when the creatures are confined 
in a hall or a vehicle. 

There was a tunnel partly dug under 
the Thames. One could go and look at 
that. It was destined to establish q 
communication between Rotherhithe 
and Wapping, and one was permitted 
to see the part already finished at the 
price of a schelling a head. 

And what of the Colosseum? Where 
is the Colosseum now? Let Mr. Lans- 
Bury answer thatifhecan. The Colos. 
seum comes under the heading of 
* Expositions,” and, like the Zoological 
Gardens, it was in Regent's Park. It 
was a mighty pile, filled with panoramas 
and works of art. In its grounds were 
hot-houses, water-chutes, fountains, a 
Swiss chilet,a grotto. There was a dio- 








| If anything was left 
behind in a fiacre, the 
| driver had to return it 
| withinthespaceolfour; s/s 4 
| daystothebureau. Ifhe| / ‘. Pe 
| failed to do this he was| / ' 
| fined twenty pounds or 
| more. Those were good 
times for voyagers. 
Coaching imto the 
country or the pro- 
| vinces, unless of course 
| one took the Iron Road 
| to Birmingham, was 
| doubtless more leisure- 
| ly and more fatiguing 
| thanitisnow. Nor was 
[the service of coaches 
| to certain places quite 
80 frequent as I should 
have supposed. There 
was, for instance, only 
one coach a day to 
Brighton from the 
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DISCOVERED A POTION WHICH CAUSES PEOPLE 
OLD-FASHIONED NEWS EDITOR SERVING DAILY DOPE 


rama also in Regent's 
Park and a cosmorama 
in Regent Street. And 
if you cared for musie 
there was the Apollo- 
nicon at 102, St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, a great musi- 
cal instrument, playing 
by mechanical devices 
the most celebrated 
overtures, airsand duos, 
If art allured you, there 
was a magnificent col- 
lection which belonged 
originally to M. Anarr- 
STEIN and was bought 
on his death by the 
Government. It was 
known, of course, as the 

He National Gallery. 
But it is the environs 
of London that charm 
me most and make me 








Eagle Hotel in Gracechurch Street. 
But there were eight to Oxford. And 
what intelligent foreigner would want 
to go to Brighton when he could go to 
Oxford instead? And if one was weary 
or travel-stained there was no lack of 
baths in the London of 1841, Baths 
hot and baths cold, not to speak of 
douches, could be obtained at quite a 
long list ol addresses. There were baths 
of sea-water in Pall Mall, and river- 
water bathsat Black{riars Bridge. They 
cost from one schelling to three schel- 
lings-and-sixpence, according, | suppose, 
to the type of water employed, and all 
| the baths were conducted with — 





| care and with extreme propriety. Eng- 

| land was already beginning to earn her 

reputation as the best-washed nation of 

| the world. 

| Food of a simple Britannic kind seems 
in the richest abundance. Fish of all 

| species. cost a schelling each, venison and 


to have been availab'e to the foreigner 








Londres, which, except for cathedrals 
and palaces, is the largest space allotted 
to any of our great institutions. But 
there were plenty of other delights. 
There were balls at the “ City of London 
Tavern ” and the “‘Crown and Anchor,” 
Strand. There were bazaars at which 
it was impossible not to be charmed at 
the propriety, and even the elegance, 
with which the divers merchants dis- 
posed their various articles for sale, 
There were billiard-rooms situated in a 
most advantageous manner, though it 
was necessary to take care not to play 
or speak with strangers, even if the 
strangers had the appearance of gens 
comme wl faut. There were gardens to 
wander in, especially the Zoological 
Gardens of Regent's Park, which, inde- 
pendently of their zoological end, pre- 
sented delicious promenades frequented 
by the best society. The animals were 
seen there more agreeably than in a 





menagerie. For there, in breathing an 


look back regretfully 
over the years. Oh, Clapham! village 
three miles from London, which was 
at one time an almost impracticable 
marsh, but consists to-day of a kind of 
park planted with all kinds of trees 
and surrounded by a great number of 
agreeable country residences! Chelsea, 
village on the banks of the Thames, two 
miles to the south-west; Kensington, 
village a mile-and-a-half from Hyde 
Park Corner! Paddington, village a 
mile from London, with your beautiful 
church on a little eminence, rendered 
umbrageous by a great number of tufted 
trees! How f sigh for you! 

If there was anything at all lacking 
in the London of 1841, as recorded in 
the Tableau Portatzf, it must be sought 
for in the list of weekly papers. There 
were J he Atlas and The Age, The Argos, 
The Examiner and The Englishman, 
But as yet, though this was the very 
year of its birth, there was no Punch. 
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THE GRAND NATIONAL. 
HORSE WHO CONCLUDED IT MUST BE THE PROPER THING TO DO 
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| One day the President O.U. 
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{The President of the O.U.B.C. was recently 
reported to have said in an interview with the 
Press : “ We are to be allowed champague twice 
a week, ... We get awfully fed up with living 
together and only seeing each other. . . Cham- 
psxne is a wonderful tonic. A drop of it over- 
night makes you wake up in the morning fall 
of the joy of lite and ready to see all the faces 
you are getting to know so well.”} 


| B.C., the 7 of his crew, 


In training for the boatrace, 


| Addressed his fellow-oarsmen so 
| (Or I believe he did, although 


Of evidence there 's no trace) :— 


‘“ Your vacuous expression, Bow, 

Reminds me of a lovesick cow. 

The more I have to see of you 

The less I like you, No. 2. 

Four times is quite enough for me 

To hear a pointless story, 3; 

And singing bass is hardly your 

Intended life's vocation, 4. 

Your humming is enough to drive 

A fellow crazy, No. 5; 

And racing jargon—stakes and sticks 

And Aintree entries—pains me, 6. 

I can’t appreciate a joke 

The rotten way you tell it, Stroke, 

But can depose that life with Cox 
At conversation distance 

For weeks on end (thirteen approx.), 

Day in, day out, severely shocks 

One's ardour for existence! " 


Next day, before the eight were gone 
To “smite the sounding furrows” on 
Their matutinal outing, 
Our friend continued his address, 
I think, as follows (but confess 
That this admits of doubting) :— 


“The more I see of you, | vow, 
The handsomer I think you, Bow. 
To know you is to love you, 2; 
I’m very fond indeed of you. 
Your tales are simply priceless, 3, 
I fear they ‘Il be the death of me. 
And may I[ mention, No. 4, 
Your songs delight me? Sing some 
more ! 
Your humming too is tuneful, I’ve 
A liking for it, No. 5; 
And, though I can’t distinguish 
sticks 
From stakes, they thrill me, No. 6. 
Your ways of cracking jests evoke 
My warm appreciation, Stroke, 
And so does our inspiring Cox, 
Whose smiles on everyone shine, 
Who pulls his weight (9 stone 
approx.)- 
Although it sounds a paradox 
sy radiating sunshine!” 
With one more word the story is 
Complete-—upon your memories, 
Ye crews that train, engrave it: 
The night before the second chat 





I'll give my affidavit). C. B. 











The Cynic at the Buffet. 

“As to the refreshments they were perfect, 
and the claret cup, which was a feature of the 
evening, appeared, like the widow’s curse, to 
be endless.”— Mesopotamian Paper. 





Robert Vindicated, 
“SraInLess PEELERS.” 
Notice in Shop. 
“For long stays and large parties special 
arrangements can be made.”— Daily Paper. 
Correspondingly higher charges will of 
course be made by the corsetiére. 


sd Picture-goers who can appreciate a rapier- 


like interchange of wii, and a Gaelic risqué 
flavour, are advised to see ‘Sleeping Pariners,’” 
Film Paper 


Mr. Punch has always cet his hump 
against the more abandoned forms of 
Highland humour. 

“CO. E. 8. Gordon cleared 6ft., a height 
which has, in the whole history of the sports, 
only once been equalled by the Cambridge 
Glue, J. W. 8. Pendlebury, mm 1927.” 

Sunday Paper. 

Even with Penpienury the bar even- 
tually came unstuck. 








“The Lord Mayor of Lonion and Lady 
| Waterlow were also present, the Lord Mayor 
in his robes of office reading the lessons, while 
Dr. Norwood preached the sermon.” 

Daily Paper. 

| Our wireless set has lately been giving us 


They drank champagne (and as to that|a lot of trouble with these concurrent 


| programmes. 








ae 
PLAYS FOR THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


“ MISALLIANCE.” 
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WHEN MEN WERE MEN. 


| Tae recent account of a nineteen- 
| year-old girl who had made a big break 
| at billiards was sad reading. It looks 
' as though there will soon be -nothing 
of importance that a man can teach a 
| woman. 

| In the old days, to teach a woman 
| a scientific game such as billiards was 
| generally recognised as a Purgatory 
| through which a man must pass before 
qualifying for the Paradise of matri- 
/mony. It was alsoa test by which the 
| girl might tell whether she had hooked 
him for better or worse. If his mind 
| held out and he did no more than 
smile fond approval when she stood on 
| one leg, shut her eyes and scored nine 
off a mis-cue, if was obvious that he 
was a rock on which the foundations 
of the Temple of Hymen might well 
and truly be laid. 

If, on the other hand, he threw his 
cue through the window and gnashed 
his teeth at her, these signs and por- 
tents pointed to the advisability of her 
uttering the few haughty words neces- 
sary to relieve him of his vows. 

If the young gentleman of the latter 
| part of the- nineteenth century was not 
teaching his young lady billiards he 
| would probably be staggeringabout shady 
| lanes and secluded suburban side-roads 
| while she sat precariously on a bicycle 
| and wobbled nervously but happily 
| along the course of true love until his 
| strength gave out or he tripped over 

the kerb. Or else he would be showing 

her how to roller-skate or play tennis, 
| for she saw to it that he ran no risk of 
| putting on weight through eating the 
Lotus. 

Ab, the dear, slow-moving, laborious 
days of not so long ago, when it took 
a fellow a month to become acquainted 
with a girl, another month to get 
invited to her home, and the rest of the 
year to reach the stage of holding 
hands on the sofa! Nowadays a man 
| trips over the feet of a perfect stranger 
at a dance and the next morning he 
rings her up and says, ‘ What about 
a spot of marriage, old thing?” and if 
she does not happen to be doing any- 
thing in particular he probably gets it. 

The life of the modern young man 
engaged to be married is one of sloth- 
| fulness and ease. It is, in fact, difficult 
| to tell when a man is engaged nowa- 
| days, even though the girl bas got him 
with her. If it were not that she 
occasionally addressed him in terms of 
| Slangy and contemptuous abuse you 
| would never know that he was all the 

world to her. 
How different when our grand- 
| mothers and mothers and. aunts were 





| engaged! It was almost as much as 





Customer. “HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN MY POACHED EGG—OR DIDN'T I ORDER IT 
~~OR HAVE I EATEN IT?” 























any other man’s life was worth to go 
near them, even with a plate of trifle or 
other innocent and conventional offer- 
ing. Their fiancés either brocded 
darkly over them with a threatening 
air or sat looking at them like stuck 
pigs. 

This all means, of course, that the 
modern girl takes much more risk when 
she gets married. Her man, not having 
had to teach her anything, has served 
no arduous apprenticeship; he has en- 
dured none of the Herculean labours, 
none of the frightful tortures, none 
of the harrowing uncertainties which 
purged the lovers of the past of their 





weaker and vainer elements. Many a 
good young man in the nineteenth cen- 
tury must have suffered agonies of mind 
after giving his girl a lesson in billiards 
or chess. ‘Can | stand it?” he must 
have cried within his soul; “is she 
really worth it?” 

Then, after a quiet unfevered after- 
noon with his Ruskmy or his Samuen 
Suites, he would arise strengthened 
and ready to face life again and hold 
the girl up for a couple of hours while 
she zigzagged about on a bicycle. 

I wonder whether the m.dern man 
appreciates all that the emancipation 
of woman has done forhim! D.C. 
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JCST AS WE ARE BEGIXXMIXG TO GET USED To {AND EVEN LIKE) HER GROWING LOCKS, THE YOUNG PERSON IS DISCOVERING 


TO OUR HORROR, THAT THEY ARE LONG ENOUGH To “DO UP”’ 


AGAIN. 











gn Memoriam. 
LORD BALFOUR. 
Born 1848. Diep Marca 19, 1930 
Nor the desire of fame—he cared for none, 
Who better loved the Muses’ shadowed glades— 
Drew him to face the arena’s dust and sun 
And the clash of ringing blades. 


To pat his knightly honour to the proof, 
This was the call that made his destiny clear— 
Service that claimed a mind serene, aloof, 
And a heart too great for fear. 


No triumph moved his spirit’s inward calm ; 
Lightly he met defeat and paid the cost, 
Content that other hands should bear the palm 
So the game were cleanly lost. 


Noble of manners, touched with nothing base, 
He, when his bright lance laid a rival low, 
“ Forbore his own advantage ” ; such the grace 
That bas passed and left no foe. 


And we, whose wondering pride the charm confessed 
Of that fine courtesy of speech and thought, 
We bring the tribute, where he lies at rest, 
Of a love he won unsought. 0.8. 








A BOOK-LOVER. 


Most of us in our village belong to a Circulating Library 
and get our books sent tous by post, but Angela is so popular 
that she gets ali she wants given to her and wouldn't say 
thank you for the present of a library subscription however 
fully guaranteed. Her books are her constant companions, 
and those she has she likes to keep and to read over and 
over again. She doesn’t even care to lend them, and there 





was a rather painful scene the other day when a friend of 
hers took up one of her favourites and she snatched it away 
from her. But much may be forgiven to a genuine book- 
lover, who knows how careless other people are apt to be 
with her cherished possessions. Angela will always share 
her appreciation of some masterpiece of literature with you. 
She is not really selfish, but her books themselves she will 
not let out of her hands. 

I was pleased to have a friendly little book-talk with | 
Angela yesterday morning. She was leaning back against | 
the cushions of her carriage enjoying her latest acquisition 
while her attendant was engaged in the post-office. She 
was not too engrossed to give a fellow-bookman a gracious 
welcome and at once bade me share her appreciation of the 
volume in her bands. Ft was a work of Natural History, 
illustrated in colour, and her knowledge of the subject was 
such that she could name several! of the animals depicted in 
it without reference to the accompanying text. 

What particularly struck me about this latest addition | 
to her library was that it was printed not on paper but 
on rag. Wearing white woollen gloves without fingers to 
them, Angela finds it difficult to turn ever the leaves of an | 
ordinary book without tearing them. But these rag books | 
she can take out in her pram, and, as her nurse told me 
when she came out of the post-office, she even insists 
upon having this one inher bath. Few of us are so wedded 
to learning that we should wish to pursue our scientific 
studies under those conditions. But Angela at the age of 
three is a real book-lover, and it speaks well for the race 
of publishers that they are prepared to meet her peculiar 
requirements in this way. A.M 








Down on Pollity Farm. 
“Lord Beaverbrook's reply was as follows:—‘I shall continue to 
pursue as before the jolicy of Empire Free Trade.’ ” 
Manchester Paper. 





Mr. Punch ventures to hope that Lord RoTHERMERE is 
finding it equally diverting. 
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| when St. Patrick’s Day saw the sham- 
| rock flaunting in the House of Commons 
| its challenge to the Saxon oppressor 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, March 17th—Time was 


| Now Kathleen ni Houlihan has her own 
| Parliament, but even there, it seems, 
| the dear little shamerogue 
| is not the plant it was. How 
| could it be with never a drop 
| of liquid to be had to revive 
the poor distressful veget- 
able ? 

Not persecution in Ire- 
land but religious persecu- 
_ tion in Russia was the topic 
| of theday. The Conserva- 
| tives put a power of Ques- 
| tions to the Forrian Sec- 
| peTary, and Mr. Artaur 

HENDERSON Was more de- 
| termined than adroit in his 
| evasion of them. 
| Then the question of 

opening the Zoo on Sun- 
| days cropped up, a matter 
| on which the Government, as the Zoo- 
logical Society’s ground landlord, has 
something to say. It is a favourite 
theme with those who aspire to be re- 
| garded as the friends of the populace 
| and who picture the Zoo on Sunday as 
| deserted by all but a handful of decorous 





AND SPANK 





“SOME TALK BY ALEXANDER,” 
(After “ The British Grenadiers.”) 
THe First Lorp OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Fellows in top-hats, Actually the ex- 
isting arrangement is one that should 
appeal to the proletarians, for not only 
is it the most crowded day of the week, 
but the crowd have all got in for noth- 

| ing, with tickets given them by Fellows 
The really curious thing is that no 


The Headmastzr (Mr, Henperson). 
TROUBLE WITH YOUR CLASS, MR. THOMAS, JUST DO as I’VE DONE 


humane M.P. has ever demanded a day 
of rest for the Zoo animals, to whom 
the constant sight of inane human faces 
must be, in the case of many sensitive 
creatures, a form of refined torture. 
Naval Estimates are not the thrilling 
things they once were when Britannia 
ruled the waves. Fewer keels on the 








“er 


iF YOU HAVE 


THE Lut,” 


Mr. Tuomas. “ BUT YOU HAVEN'T GOT ANY PARONETS IN YOURS.” 


brine and more sailors in Whitehall are 
the fare that every First Lord nowadays 
dishes out. He explains that war is un- 
thinkable and that we have made this 
or that gesture of willingness to disarm, 
but that as long as other nations have 
navies we must have one too. He then 
explafns in detail why the Whitehall 
staffs are larger and how much is being 
saved by not laying down a couple o! 
projected cruisers or a school of new 
submarines. 

The critics fall into two classes. 
Kither they charge the First Lord with 
endangering the safety of the nation by 
his amiable gestures of disarmament, 
which other nations accept in a spirit 
of cynical mirth as an invitation to in- 
crease their own fleets; or they roundly 
condemn the uohappy Minister for en- 
dangering the peace of the world by 
wantonly snapping a brace of war-boats 
in the faces ot friendly nations. 

The real fight for more warships is of 
course waged not by fire-eating ex- 
commanders or apprehensive patriots 
but by the dockyard Memters of all 
parties. It must be admitted that Mr. 
ALEXANDER largely disarmed the critics, 
and the Unionist Amendment, calling 
for “the maintenance of adequate Naval 
forces,” was most circumspect. So also 
was the speech of Mr. Wryston 
CHURCHILL, who behaved as swaviter in 
ALEXANDRUM a8 he behaves fortiter in 
PHILIPPUM. 

Tuesday, March 18th._—Recruiting for 
the Army, Mr. Tom Saw revealed, in 
answer to a question by Mr. Hacktne 
is not what it ought to be. It is no 
longer Tommy this and Tommy that 





single man in barracks is a young man 
of varied accomplishments, who is his 
own master in his spare time and can 
go on leave, if he chooses, in plus fours. 
Why then is there no rush to become 
one of bim? Mr. SHaw had no explana- 
tion to offer but declined to accept the 
theory that a smarter uniform would 
provide the necessary stim- 
ulus. As for the supplemen- 
tary suggestion that all the 
army should be dressed in | 
kilts, Mr. Saaw properly 
passed it over in silence. 
The Scots are quite capable 
of giving Scotiand all the 
advertising she needs. 
International abstention 
from the use of gold com- 
mendsitselfto Mr. Boornsy, 
and Mr. Snownpen also ap- 
proves of it, though he does 
not think any active inter- 
ference in the matter by this 
country would be judicious. 
It is an open secret, how- 
ever, that alter Mr. SsowDEN 
has unfolded his Budget a lot of people 
will be giving the stuff up. 
It appears that, whereas fifty-six 
mail-bags were stolen or tampered 
with in the year 1929, no fewer than 
forty-six have fallen among thieves in 
the last six months. Mr. Lers-Surra 
insisted nevertheless that the figures 
remain steady, the apparent increase in 


ANY MORE 





PAINTING THE GLOBE RED, 


Mr. L’ESTRANGE MALONE LAYS ON SIS 
FAVOURITE COLOUR. 


the last six months being due to the 
Christmas spirit. It is so difficult to 
know whether Santa Claus has sent one 
amail-bag or whether it has just dropped 
off the tail of a P.O. van. As the total 
amount the Post-Office had to pay in 
compensation last year was only five 
hundred pounds, the immediate recruit- 
ment of an army of mail-bag defenders, 
as advocated in certain quarters, would 
hardly make for economy. 

Mr. Monrtacuz is only Under-See- 





and chuck ‘im out, the brute! The 





retary for Air—the Upper-Secretary 
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being, as is right and proper, in the 
upper air of the Upper House—but he 
knows what is expected of a Minister 
who introduces Air Estimates. He is 
expected to stress the unprovocative 
nature of our air armaments—an easy 
task since they stand at about twenty- 
five per cent. of the strength of those 
of France, our nearest neighbour—and 
slightly over-exaggerate, if exaggera- 
tion is thinkable in connection with an 





paid eloquent tributes of admiration and 
affection. Lord Parmoor, Lord Sarts- 
pury and Lord Bxavcuamp in the 
Lords, the Parwe Minister, Mr Banp 
wrx and Mr. Lioyp GrorGe in the 
Commons, left no word of praise un- 
spoken and utte red none that was not 
deserved. To the Pruwatx, who also 
spoke, it may appropriately be left to 
summarize all that was said: — 

“Are there any words which can 





educational or scien. ific purposes. This 
will be very flattering to those inmates 
of Regent’s Park—l1l name no names— 
whose performances are all too obviously 
undertaken with a view to promiscuous 
sustenance. 

In the Commons Mr. Ciyne; ex- 
plained, in answer to Mr. Duk«s, that 
the police would not interlere with the 
Stock Exchange Sweep or any other 
sweep provided it was a strictly private 





Under-Secretary ol 
State, the strides that 
civil aviation is making 
under the Air Ministry's 
beneficent tute'age. In 
particular Mr. Monta- 
GuE's account of the 
puuitive but never un- 
kindly activities of the 
Air Force in Palestine 
and elsewhere was 80 
tactiul that even Lieu- 
tenant-Commander 
Kenwortay 8 blood did 
not boil. 

It was Mr. Matone, 
rather euriously, who 
came out as the cham- 
pion of All-Red Routes 
and further insisted 
that money for Imper- 
ial and national defence 
would never be pro- 
perly spent until we had 
a Ministry of Defence. 
He also charged the Air 
Ministry with “com- 
plete lack of imagina- 
tion.” With consider- 
able point he declared 
that if we were safe in 
the air with 1,292 fight- 
ing airplanes against 
France's 4,730 it seemed 
rather unnecessary to 
“stick out” for a T'wo- 
Power standard at the 
Naval Conference. 

Wednesday, March 
19th.—On this day no 
bu-iness was done, both 
Houses rising at the 
close of private busi- 
ness as a mark of re- 
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THE END OF THE DAY. 


“FROM SPUR TO PLUME A STAR OF TOURNAMENT."—The Passing of Arthur. 
Reproduced from “ Punch” of November 15, 1911. 


affair. Mr. Ciynes did 
not explain on what 
moral ground he pro- 
poses to enforce the law 
in one case and leave 
an outraged ci‘izenry to 
do it in the other. 

Hopes that the Gov- 
ernment might have 
something to say about 
the Channel Tunnel 
were dashed, the Prime 
MINISTER rep ying that 
they were still studying 
the Report. 

When the House re- 
sumed consideration of 
the Coal Bill in Com- 
mitiee, Mr. Luoyp 
GeEorGE clearly stated 
his conviction that for 
the Government to be 
defeated at this stage 
woul: gravely imperil 
the prospects of success 
of the Naval Confer- 
ence. Therefore in the 
national interest the 
Liberals bad decided to 
let the Bili amble on 
unamended into the 
Report stage. 

Conservatives guf- 
fawed derisively. It 
was not Disarmament 
but Liberal unity, they 
said, that was at stake, 
but as they could offer 
no valid reason why the 
Liberals should be more 
eager for unity at this 
time than at any other 
time or suggest any 








spect to the late Lord Batrour, who 
passed away shortly after eight o'clock 
this morning at his brother’s house at 
Woking. - He was in his eighty-secand 
year. Mr. Punch, whos» volumes con- 
tain a full record of the political life and 
achievements of this great parliament- 
arian and most lovable man, pays the 
tribute of old friendship elsewhere. 
Thursday, March 20th.— Dead states- 
men ae happy in the lofty panegyrics 
with which their peers take leave of 
them. To Lord Batvour, old friends and 
colleagues in Lords and Commons alike 








better describe our thoughts of him 
than the words of Socrates: ‘ Having 
zealously applied himself to under- 
standing and having adorned-his soul 
not with any foreign ornament, but 
with her own proper jewels, temper- 
ance, justice, courage, nobility and 
truth, he awaits thus prepared his 
journey to the unseen world’?” 

The Lords in Committee amended 
Lord Daxesrort’s Performing Animals’ 
Bill so as to exclude the Zoo from its 
operation and any other institution 
whose animals perform primarily {or 
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quid pro quo that was 
to reward Mr. Lroyp Grorae’s exhi- 
bition of high-mindedness they perforce 
had to let it go at that. 

The Committee stage of the Bill ac- 
cordingly passed smoothly to its con- 
clusion and the Bill as amended was 
reported to the House. 








Official Action about Male-bags. 
“(ii) Dr ss for all ranks going asvore. 
. . » Offic rs will carry revolvers 
and ammunition and may wear 
trousers it cesired.” 
Army O. de s at Eastern Port. 
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MY GOLF TEMPERAMENT. 


You hear on every side that golf is a 
game of temperament. But did you 
ever hear of a golfer who consistently 
failed to carry off cups because his 
| temperament for the game was too 
good ? Of course you didn’t. Listen, then, 
| to my sad story (I'll promise to listen 
to yours afterwards—if there's time). 





I began, like mostearnest novices, with 


own drives went astray, and laughed— 


a little hollowly, perhaps—when my 


approaches plumped into bunkers, 

The effect was magical. My part- 
ners began to play their shots more 
confidently and to tell me the stories 
of their lives. As for myself, I found, 
like a new “Happy Hypocrite,” that 
if you assume a virtue you may acquire 
it unawares. Soon I no longer needed 
to pretend calmness. I was calm. 





partners and inspire them to incredible 
feats. 

Paired with me, rabbits behave like 
tigers, cld men regain their vigour, 
and nervous men, ceasing to shimmer 
at the outline, hole immense down- 
hill putts. Having beaten me, they 
ali assure me that they don’t know 
how it is, but they haven’t played so 
well for months, and on any other day 
I should have won. But I know better, 





a dreadful temperament. 
In the ordinary way | 
would scratch round 
happily enough, but on 
competition daysevery- 
thing put me off. A 
cow swishing its tail in 
the next field, a little 
bird uttering love-notes 
to its mate, the heavy 
breathing of my op- 
ponent and bis caddy— 
all seemed to me to be 
parts of an infamous 
conspiracy to disturb 
my concentration. My 
hysterical condition re- 
acted on my unfortu- 
nate partners, and how 
I escaped being knocked 
jon the head with a 
| niblick and buried in a 
| bunker by one of these 
| sorely-tried men is more 
| than I can understand. 
| Then one day, in a 
| medal competition, I 
| happened to be paired 

with the world’s most 
| obstinately cheerful 
| golfer. My nerves were 

twittering as usual, but 
'that did not seem to 
| worry him. His first 
drive landed him in a 
deep bunker, and that 
did not worry him 
_ either. Nothing worried 
| him. Hole after hole he 
did in shocking scores 
with an air of intense 
| enjoyment, and gradu- 
| ally I found that I too 














THE JEUNE 


EX-PREMIER, 


THE Manacer. “HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS ON THE WAY YOU PLAYED 
“THE STATESMAN’ ON YOUR AMERICAN TOUR.” 


Reproduced from “Punch” of January 18, 1922. 


However, there’s 
going to be no more of 
this. I propose to ad- 
just mys-lf to the new 
circumstances. It will 
bea more delicate opera- 
tion than before, because 
[ must not run the risk 
of losing my hard-won 
imperturbability. I must 
still be calm but no 
longer encouraging, 

I had thoughts of 
adopting a morose 
silence or, alternatively, 
a slightly patronising 
expression designed to 
sap my opponent's con- 
fidence and tomake him 
press. A gentle hiss 
through the teeth was 
to have intensified his 
shame when he made a 
rotten stroke. 

But after a little re- 
flection I discarded these 
methods as likely to 
irritate my opponent 
and so recoil on my own 
head. I have now de- 
cided that the simplest 
and safest attitude to 
assume is absolute in- 
difference.. In future I 
shall take no notice of 
the other fellow’s game 
atall. I shall turn upon 
him a face devoid of all 
expression and talk 
evenly of the political 
situationor the last new 
play. 

You may say that 








| Was enjoying myself. 
My nerves steadied and so did my 
play. I returned the best score of the 
day. 

“Obviously,” I told myself, “all I 


dissemble.” 


| partners as if they were invalids and 


| excitement was unhealthy for them. 
When they played badly I comforted 
them, and on their good shots | 
showered applause, I smiled when my 


need is a happy partner, and, since 
my partners cannot be happy so long 
as 1 throw fits all round them, I must 


And dissemble I did. I nursed my 


secret pride, gave notice. 


cate! 
you draw your moral, 





such self-mastery will be 


Competitions no longer unnerved me—|beyond the compass of weak human 
they stimulated me. A large collection | nature, Very possibly; but then I am 
of useless silver trophies accumulated | not going to depend on human nature, 
in my room; and the housemaid, to | Lest one or other of my old temper- 
my wife’s open despair and my own | aments should betray me, [ shall go on 


competition days to Mr. Cuarkson and 


If only I could end my story here, | get him to affix to my features a look of 
what a salutary lesson it would incul- | ineffableserenity, washable but weather- 
But ponder the sequel before 
To-day I get) 
beaten in every important match, not | “Engrossing Clerk (maleor female) required.” 
because I have gone off (1 am play- | : ! 
ing better and better), but because I | Many employers privately consider the 
overdo the cheering effect upon my | latter to be the more engrossing. 


|proof. I'll give ‘em temperament! 








Advt. in Manchester Paper. 


























| brushed aside by a public 
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MISLEADING CASES. 
XXX.—Waar 1s Epvucation? 
Rez v. Bloggs. 
Tne Court of Criminal Appeal gave 
judgment in this case to-day, which 
arose out of the conviction of a canal- 
boatman for failing to send his children 


| to school. 


The Lord Chief Justice said: “This 
case is simple but important. The 
appellant, Samuel Bloggs, is a boatman 
owning and navigating a pair of boats 
(erroneously describe 1 by Sir Ethelred 





class. But, though Parliament has been 
discreetly vague, the Court in this case 
is compelled to be definite. The respon- 
dents ask us to say that by elementary 


education is meant educaticn in those} 


elementary subjects which arecommonly 
taught to our defeneeless children, as 
reading, writing and arithmetic. But it 
has been argued for Mr. Bloggs that the 
words mean education in the elem:nts 
of any subject which may be useful or 
necessary to the citizen in that state 
of life for which he is destined by 
Providence, heredity or inclination. 


[VARI : 





930, 








Mr. and Mrs. Bioggs are instructing 
them slowly in reading and writing, and 
even, with reluctance, it seems, in arith- 
metic. It is not ecntended that in these 
subjects they are so iar advanced as 
children of the same age who attend 
the public elementary schools; on the 
other hand the evidence is that those 
children are quite unable to tie a bow- 
line-on-a-bight, to distinguish between 
the port and starboard lighis of an 
approaching vessel or to steer the 
smallest boat into the largest lock with- 
out disaster, while in health, discipline 





Rutt as barges) on theGrand 
Union Canal. Mr. Bloggs 
is a married man and has 
three children, who reside 
with theirfatherand mother 
on the two boats, which are 
loyally entitled George and 
Mary. Mr. Bloggs was sum- 
moned by the Education 
Authority for the County of 
Middk sex for failing to send 
his children to a school for 
the purpose of receiving 
e'ementary education, and 
he was convicted 

“« Now in the course of his 
trade or occupation as a 
carrier of goods and raw 
materials Mr. B oggs travels 
continuously up and down 
the canal between Birming- 
ham and London; and he 
put forward the reasonable 
defence that it was difficult 
for him to send children who 
were constantly in motion 
to a school which remained 
stationary. He also ques- 
tioned the right of a Middle- 
sex authority to intervene 
in the private affairs of a 
family which spent more 
than half the week in War- 
wckshire and other coun- 
ties. Buta defenee founded 
on nothing more than reason 
and practicability was easily 





authority, and Mr. Bloggs was dr 
that second line of defence which has 
perplexed and divided the Courts below. 

“*What is Ejucation?’ says Mr. 
Bloggs. But it is not necessary for this 


| Court to add one more to the many 


answers which learned men have made 
to that question. The question for us 
is, What is meant by E’ementary Edu- 
cation in the Education Acts of this 
country? We find, after careful re- 
search, that the expression ‘ elementary 





education’ is nowhere defined in that 
| long series of statutes. The omission is 

a wise one, for the notion of what con- 
| stitutes elementary education must ob- 
| viously vary in every age, country and 





iven to 








Timid Householder (to burglar). “BE A GOOD FELLOW AND HOP IT 
BEFORE MY WIFE SEES HOW SMALL YOU ARE.” 


“Now the children ot Mr, Bloggs, 
though they have not attended a school, 
have already acquired the rudiments of 
their father's and grandfather's trade, 
that is to say, the navigation of canals 
and the handling of boats. They are 
able in an emergency to steer a boat 
into a lock, to open or close a lock-gate, 
to tie bowlines and reef-knots, clove- 
hitches and fisherman's bends and to do 
many other useful and difficult things 
which this Court, we admit, is unable 
to do. Further, it is common ground 
that the children are healthy, suffi- 
ciently fed, well-behaved and attached 
to the life of the water, as their fore- 





XY 


+ 


bears for three generations have been. 


and practical intelligence 
they are ‘nferior to the little 
Blogges. 

“ Now Mr. Herpert Sren- 
CER said that if we give our 
pupils the knowledge which 
‘is of most worth '—that is, 
the knowledge which has in- 
dispensable practical value 
in regulating the affairs of 
life—we shall at the same 
time give them the best pos- 
sible mental training. And 
Mr. Bloggs (who, by the way, 
can read but not write) is an 
unconscious follower of Mr. 
Spencer. It may well be 
that education authorities 
exagverate the value of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic 
as aids to citizenship. In 
these days a per-on unable 
to read would be spared the 
experience of much that is 
vulgar, depressing or injur- 
ous; ® person unable to 
write will commit neither 
forgery nor free verse, and 








a person not wel -grounded 
inarithmetic wiil not engage 
in betting, speculation or 
the defaleation of accounts. 
At any rate it will not be 
denied that the spread of 
these three studies has had 
many evil and dubious con- 
sequences. But the practice 
, _____.! of navigation isat the bottom 
of our national prosperity and safety, 
and has played no sma | part in the for- 
mation ot the British character. The 
charge against Mr. Bloggs is that he 
has given his children an elementary 
training in the arts of this noble pro- 
fession to the neglect of certain formal 
studies, which are not, in my judgment, 
essential to a virtuous, god-fearing and 
useful life in the calling of their fore- 
fathers. They are unable, it is true, to 
read fluently the accounts of murder- 
trials in the Sunday newspapers; they 
cannot write their names upon walls and 
public monuments; they do not under- 
stand the calculation of odds or the 








fluctuations of stocks and shares. But 
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Road Hog. ‘‘ Dash IT, THAT WAS A TOUGH 'UN—HAD TO CHANGE GEAR TO GET OVER HIM.”’ 











these acquirements may come in time. 
Meanwhile, as day by day they travel 
through the country, the skies and fields 








of England are their books, their excel- 
| lent parents are their newspapers and 
| the practical problems of navigation are 
| their arithmetic. As for writing, there 
is too much writing in our country as 
it is. 

“Tt cannot have been the intention 
of Nature, which fashions the flowers 
and fishes in such variety, that Men, the 
noblest works of Nature, should be all 
exactly alike, shaped in the same mould 
and fitted to the same ends. But that, 
it appears, is the principle which has 
prompted this prosecution, What is in 
the mind of the Education Authority, 
however, is no great matter. The short 
point in this case is that Parliament 
does not support them. Parliament has 
nowhere said that the first essentials of 
an elementary education are reading 
writing and arithmetic. I hold there- 
fore that Mr. Bloggs, who is carefully, 
lovingly and without cost to the State 
equipping bis children for a useful 
career, is providing for them an “ele- 
mentary education” within the mean- 
ing of the Acts. He was wrongfully con- 
vieted and the appeal must be allowed. 








one hundred pounds by way of com- 
pensation for his time and trouble. 
Wool J. and Batter J. concurred. 
A. P. H. 
THREEPENNY BITS. 
(A Tale of the Sea.) 
Captain Ben Featherbed was a mariner 
bred 
And his crew were none of the worst, 
And we rose and shone, as per invoice, on 
His good*ship Safety First ; 

And never you met (once tea was set) 
With a heartier crowd and haler. 
Oh, the wind that blows and the ship 

that goes 
And the lass that loves a sailor! 
Now it fell this way of an April day 
That our Mister Mate fair spits 
His muffin out as he gives a shout, 
“Land ho! an’ threepenny-bits!” 
For the beach blinked white with the 
shiners bright, 
And when Fortunecalls who'd fail her? 
Not the wind that blows and the ship 
that goes 
And the lass that loves a sailor! 
Then our Old Man said, “ But what if 
instead 
Of King’s good coin them discs 
Was ‘orrible scales off ‘orrible tails 








| Costs to Mr. Bloggs, and a lump sum of 


O! ’orrible basilisks ? 


An’, if suchlike roves in them green 
groves, 
Why, family men grows paler.” 
Oh, the wind that blows and the ship 
that goes 
And the lass that loves a sailor! 


So we puts a-back on the family tack 
(Who'd pass, like the grass, pre- 
mature ?) 
And the Captain said, “ Brave boys, by 
Ned, 
It's worse to be sorry than sure; 
An’ a basilisk is an ‘orrible risk— 
A regular tooth-an’-nailer,” 
Ob, the wind that blows and the ship 
that goes 
And the lass that loves a sailor! 


Still in dreams I sits on threepenny-bits 
In minted silver mines, 
Though the Captain said, “By Ned, 
boys, Ned, 
It ain’t all silver that shines, 
An’ orrible tails may shed glittering 
scales, 
An’ a basilisk’s tail is a flailer ; 
But, come, tea’s wet an’ I seldom'avemet 
With ‘eartier chaps or ‘aler. 
Ho, the wind that blows an’ the ship 
that goes 
An’ the lass that loves a sailor!” 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“Tne Artist anp Tae SHavow ” 


(Kixasway). 


and Lelia, his Bohemian girl, whose! pipe and 


chequered romance is staged 
amoug the skylights and the 
stars on Montparnasse. When 
first we meet them a noisy party 
is in progress in the annexe to 
Peter's studio, at which party 
budding genius in search of 
patrons is casting pearls before 
Philistines. Through the studio 
window we overlook the roofs of 
the Latin Quarter, and from the 
little gallery where Lelia platon- 
ica ly nests the inevitable plaster 
mask of “The Drowned Girl” 
gives the scene a dusty smile. 
Frcm the arena, while Lelia 
is butchering Terpsichore to 
make this Philistine holiday, 
two guests drift in. Their back- 
chat is crisp and sub-acid—are 
they not cognoscenti? Peter, 
morose and iaconic, shows his 
pictures to an American dealer, 
who seems to find them no more 
| impressive than we do, for he 
turns to compliment Lelia on 
| the art with which she has con- 
| ecealed her art from the rabble 
while revealing the charm of her 
person to him. 
The party over and the Philis- 
tines dismissed, each with a flea 
in the ear, André arrives. He, 





wile smile. And when Lelia, 
clothed now and in ber right mind, 
has fried the pancakes for supper, 
the quartet, completed by Beity, a 
young singer with the bloom of the 
Vicarage still on her, falls to. 
Kven faster falls the eventide, 
flushing the roofs with crimson 
while the pancakes and the aims of 
Art are discussed. From the distant 
fate a posthorn gives the mournful 
call we are to hear again and again. 
It is the motif of Trent, a painter 


ee 


stages of pneumonia and penury 
to rest by the stove cn his way 
to the hospital from which he will 
never return. ‘“Tick-tick,” says 
the clock as he sips his coffee, 
thus giving him the make-your- 
| hay-while-the-sun-shines text for 
a pitiful valediction ere Peter and 
André assist him to the waiting 
| ambulance. 
Fired by Trent’s reminder that life 
| is short and love is fleeting, Betty 





runs off to burn ber boats with André, 


while Lelia strips Peter's bed on the position, gives the first curtain its cue, 
Thencetorward, although Puccrnt suf. 
eyrie inthegallery. Petercollects Trent's fuses the entr'actes, the play moves stiffly. 
Tuts is the story of Peler, a painter, | belongings—a paint rag or two, an opiumn- Another visit from the dealer gives Lelia 
an unfinished masterpiece, ! the chance to ensure her own career by 


sofa and carries off its pillow to her 





Cyrano de Bergerac's nose and bis own 


| of genius, who comes in the last 














L’ESPRIT PARISIEN, 
André Charieu 
Peter Ingram 


Mr. George DE WARFAZ. 
Mr. EpGar NorFouk. 


a pianist of no present importance, | But, before he discovers the flight of|to view it, each.recoils from the easel 
comes band-escorted and wearing—is it | his pillow or Lelia can make clear|in horror. 


not mi-Caréme in the world below?— its touching significance, the genius ofjat them from Peter's effigy are the 
Trent's picture holds them spellbound. | eyes of Trent. With the lights lowered 
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ART AND THE HAT. 

Abel Klein (Mr, Lyn Harpix@) to Lelia Gardella 
(Miss Beatrix THoMsON). “ PARDON MY APPARENT 
DISCOURTESY, BUT 1 MUST BE COVERED IN THE 
PRESENCE OF A MASTERPIECE.” 





SS 


nto 


persuading Peter to sign and sell 
Trent's picture as his own. This 
regrettable bargain is preceded 
by a tedious, if topical, discussion 
of the Italian Masters, and, ag 
Peter speaks the tag, “Thirty 
pieces of silver,” the second cur- 
tain falls. 

Three years pass and much 
happens in the interval. Lelia 
in America has become the art- 
dealer’s mistress, and Peter has 
gone to the devil and brought 
back some magnificent loot. In 
the gallery where Lel:a once 
nested and “The Drowned Girl” 
smiled stands a Chinese giant in 
gold. Trent's opium-pipe, now 
in active commission, has made 
him the master of Peter's fate 
and the captain of bis soul. The 
simple unsaleable landscape that 
had been all Peter's song is dis- 
carded for that other market 
created by the sale of J’rent’s 
masterpiece. But fame estab- 
lished on a lie gives him wealth 
without peace, and he has 
arranged to recover the forgery 
by exchanging it for the self- 
portrait on which we see him at 
work, 

When he invites his friends 


The eyes that look out 


Peter puffs courage out of the 
opium-pipe, the shadow in his 
soul takes form and voice, and we 
see the spirit of Trent asserting its 
retributory possession of Peter's 
soul and palette. But with Lelia’s 
return, gorgeous in the gold lamé 
of sin and very remorseful, Peter 
atones by painting out bis signa- 
ture from Trent's picture, and Lelia 
repudiates the dealer. So we leave 
them clasped in each other's arms 
as the ghostly echoes of the post- 
horn sound from the realms of 
Petroushka. 

The play gives poor scope to the 
actors. Mr, Epcar Norrouk pays 
the part of Peter with an attractive 
assurance and wisely refrains from 
stressing its treacherous accents. 
Miss Beatrix THomson can do little 
for Lelia but speak in her affecting 
way and come pictorially up to the 
mark. The most effective part 1s 
that of Suzette, a model, whom 
Miss Cetta Jounson, vying with 
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Mr. GeorGeE pe Warraz as a virtuoso 
in broken English, plays with charm 
and vivacious intelligence. Mr. Lyn 
| HarpinG defines the dealer as firmly 
as if he were a projection from Scot- 
|land Yard. Better in intention than 
| in achievement, the play dies of its own 
| inertia. Some of the writing is good, 
| but the realism and fantasy are not 
| reconciled. And, while the studio atmo- 
| sphere convinces, it is a tiresome tale 
|—stray pages from La Vie de Bohéme 
| that one turns over and as quickly 
| forgets. Hi. 


‘«‘ ENCHANTMENT” (VAUDEVILLE). 
| Mr. J, Jerrerson Farseon is not as 





| other dramatists. His native wood-no!es 
wild express a boyish 
| genius that is both blood- 
| thirsty and bland. Their 
effect upon the friendly 
‘eritic is like an offer of 
| the freedom of the Theatre 
| Royal Day Narsery; for 
Mr. Farseon’s themes are 
such stuff as nursery 
dreams are made on, and 
only the enforced gusto ol 
a boy could conceive and 
carry them through to 
| their illogical conclusions. 

I dare not think what 
this present tale of gore 
and gossamer might be 
like reported in cold blood. 
None but deep-dyed vil- 
lains would attempt it. ,\\ 
| Yet—such is the chilling \\\ 
| effect of applying the laws 
|of reason to a problem 
| that defies them—I con- 

fess that I watched the 
| earlier phases of this play 
| with eyes that burked 
i“enchantment” and a 
| wonder that was not be- 
| nign. 

This snow-bound but enchanted cot- 
tage must be entered, as Mr. Farsron’s 
characters enter it, without ulterior 
prejudice. It offers to the eye neither 
engaging mystery nor any beauty that 
we should desire it. The furniture is 
wrapped in winding-sheets and the 
| larder is ostensibly empty. Outside its 
| latticed casements falls the snow— 
which commonsense too glibly informs 
you is precipitated by a magic-lantern 
—in an astigmatic and much too regular 
shower. 

Enter two shivering waifs, the Lady 
Ermyntrude Carstairs (née Elsie Brown) 
and Lord Marchester (still more obvi- 
ously né Arthur Bowen), who, being just 
nice young actors in masquerade, take 
your kind regards for granted. The 
things they say, the joys they feel and 
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Elsie Brown j 
The Duke of Porthurst 
r Bowen 


the adventures that befall them are 


stanzas from a Song of Innoeence that 
invites no cynics’ chorus, 

The magic spell works slowly, since 
Miss MapeLewe Carrot is too single- 
purposed a young actress to palter with 
your grudging sympathies, and Mr. 
Jack Hosps has his work cut out to 
extract enchantment from his what-ho! 
idiom. So that, old though you may 
be in guile, you must become young at 
heart to give this wayward fantasy the 
chance it needs. The gonii of the nur- 
sery whom Mr. Farsron so spontane- 
ously controls must be your mentors if 
the evening is to be happy. 

“Thrice,” you may remember, “ the 
brindled cat did mew”; Mr. Farsnon’s 





spell also is triple-headed. In Act 1. 


\\\ 


THE ENCHANTED DINNER, 
Miss MADELEINE CARROLL. 
Mr. RIicHARD GRAY, 
Mr. Jack Hopss, 


(I quote the programme) the spell is 
“Imagination,” in Act IT. “ Illusion,” 
in Act ILI. “ Dreaming ”"—positive, 
comparative, superlative degrees, as it 
were, of invocation—and the Third 
Degree is, of course, the strangest. 
With the weaving of the first spell 
the company, five casualties from a 
snow-bound train, seek shelter in the 
cottage. They are Elsie and Arthur, 
two of London’s submerged millions, 
who proclaim their noble aliases in the 
true spirit of nursery make-believe; Mr. 
Cuarves Groves, whose assumption of 
the name and blocd-curdling privileges 
of Charlie Peace does not hide but posi- 
tively enhances his excellent comedy ; 
Detective Blood, clearly of Baker Street, 
who is Charlie's natural complement, 
and the owners of the cottage, the Duke 
and Duchess of Porthurst, whose sense 





of sociable symmetry leads them to 
pose as ’Arry Jones and Sally Perkins, 
and to offset Hisie’s Belgravian grand- 
eur by feigning ignorance of any 
higher society than that of the Seven 
Dials. 

Even the best regulated séance runs 
the risk of distractions, and here rest- 
less reason may ask how this cottage 
is lighted, forgetting that none but 
fairy lights could give it so comforting 
aglow. Or the sudden, possibly dubi- 
ous, laughter of your neighbour may 
break the spell as echoes from the 
workaday world will penetrate a dream. 
Or the characters, obeying none but 
their self-made laws, may cause you to 
realise how narrow is the borderline 
bet ween the ridiculous and 
the sublime, Or some 
capricious twist of Mr. 
Farseon’s magic wand 
may leave your attention 
winded. 

The crown of the feast 
is the Feast itself, such 
a banquet as is seldom 
served outside the Arabian 
Nights or beyond the nur- 
sery's fantastic table. The 
old-world pewter turns in- 
to gold, and strangecourses 
such as LucuLLus never 
knew follow one another 
from the hands of the pow- 
dered genie with a celerity 
that gives defrauded ap- 
petite hardly time to he 
provoked, And, when the 
feast is over and Elsie’s 
cloud-capped towers have 
dissolved, and Cupid, who 
has toyed with rather 
than fleshed his arrows, 
returns them to his quiver 
with a sigh that such 
hearts are scarcely worth 
the shooting, common- 
sense takes a deep breath and exhales 
it in ** Well, well!” 

Do not think this unkindly criticism ; 
for even the best of us nursery drama 
has its longueurs. The spirit behind this 
play is puckish and elusive; the play 
itself is a searching test both of your 
taste for enchantment and of the sort 
that will satisfy. To analyse it more 
scrupulously would be to break a butter- 
fly on the wheel. It is always a tricky 
business to follow the lead of a Will-o’- 
the-Wisp, and a Will-o’-the-Wisp is 
what Mr. Farseon’s genius pre-emin- 
ently is. H, 








An Apology which will be Universally 
Demanded. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Snowden have been hard 

and happy fighters for twenty-five years, I 

wish them many more years of blissful com- 





bat."— Evening Pa, er. 
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MEMORIES OF MAGYARGATE. 
(From a Musical Correspondent.) 


Tnx success of the Choral Festivals 
held all over tine country rightly minis- 
ters to our national complacency, but 
there is a danger cf our overlooking 
other recent developments not less 
fruitful in their influence on the 1e- 
generation of the Empire. Foremost 
amongst these should be placed the ex- 
traordinary spread of Hungarian bands 
in ‘Lhanet, and it is nothing short of a 
tragedy that they should have entirely 
disappeared in the last few months. 
For this seemed to be no transient or 
fleeting fashion, based, as it was, on 
the remarkably close ties which united 
the noblest families of the two races, 
the similarity of the Hinterland of Peg- 
well Bay totbe Puszta and the intensive 
Magyar'sation of Margate which had 
heen carried on for several years to the 
mutual profit of both countries. 

It was necessary at first to import 
musical instructors and conductors, but 
they found such apt pupils that two 
years ago there was hardly a cottage in 
the Minster Marshes where the strains 
of the ezimbalom were not heard from 
dawn till dewy eve. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with this remarkable instru- 
ment, it may be observed that, while 
belonging to the dulcimer group, it has 
qualities pecul:arly its own. Its timbre 
is entirely devoid of the nasal quality 
of the zither, which prompted Tur- 
GENEV to say that it (the zither) always 
reminded him of a Jew singing through 
his nose. It combines the plangential 
plunk of the banjo with the exotic 
ululations of the ukulele and the taran- 
tulating delirium of the balalaika. 

Personally I shall never forget the 
marvellous entertainment I was privi- 
leged to attend in 1928 when the 
massed Rakéczian bands of Westgate, 
Margate, Broadstairs and Ramegate 
serenaded the Hon. Esmonp Hanms- 
wortTH on the heights of the North Fore- 
land. Clad in their picturesquely parti- 
coloured uniforms, a'l playing their 
ezimbaloms with miraculous virtuosity, 
the four thousand playeis produced a 
volume of sound quite encyclopaedic in 
sonority. 

The Hon. Esmonp Harwsworrn, 
who addressed them through a klaxo- 
phone in fluent Hungarian, was deeply 
moved. He said that never since the 
days of MrmAty Véndsmarryo, Ferencz 
Koénecsey and Ferencz Kazinczy had 
there been such a triumphant demon 
straticn of tripudiant tintinnabulat:on, 
and he wound up with the impressive 
words, “ Hunyadi Janos, Az arany- 

kesztyiis asszony, A tegnap, a ma, és a 
holnap!” 


The storm of “ Eljen! Eljen!” that 
broke from the assembled Thaneto- 
Magyars was so terrific as to cause a 
landsiide in the cliffs Happily there 
were no fatal casualties, though the 
drum-major of the Birchington Blue 
Hungarian Bombardoniers Band had 
a narrow escape of a Gadarenian exit. 
But I am assured that the profile of the 
North Foreland has never been quite 
the same since. 








A LUNAR PHENOMENON. 

{An observer in the North of England re- 
cently noted a strong oscillation of the moon. 
The movement was repeated, and at one time 
he thonght it might be returning to the carth.} 
A PERSON gazing at the sky, 

Lately, about the night’s high noon 
Swivelled a scientific eye 

On the sedate and ordered Moon, 
When as in restful mood he gazed, 

Looking for things upon her face, 
He was considerably amazed 

To see her wobbling out of place. 


Thinking his vision must have erred, 
He looked more carefu ly; again 
That striking incident cecurred ; 
He says it was as plain as plain. 


He adds, though anxious to be kind, 
Th’ occurrence could not but produce 
A strong impression on his mind 
That She was fairly on the loose; 


Indeed he felt a pang of fear 
For at the time it looked as if 

She were about to crash down here; 
Which would have been a bit too stiff. 


However, there She drew the line 

And left things as they were before— 
Herself above the world to shine, 

And us unflattened as of yore. 


Moon, one has read in ancient books 
A story said to be correct, 

How once Endymicn’s fancy looks 
Had on you much the same effect : 


How, stirred by his unusual charms, 
Out of the throne whereon You sat 
You gave one leap, and in his arms 
Found a new heaven, and that was 
that. 


[ trust it is not so to-day ; 
That no Endymion lies asleep 
To catch your eye and, as men say, 
Strike you all over of a heap. ~ 


Things are nct as they were of old; 
And the results would not be light 
If you romantically rolled 
Down on the world one sudden night. 


It would not have the same success ; 
Nor have You any notion how 

Our rapid, un-Idyllic Press 
Would ring with such a scandal now. 





Dum-Dom. 








ee, 


“OUR CONQUERORS”—AGAIN, 


Dear Mr. Punca,—As your Pekinege 
National Anthem does not, in m 
opinion, quite cover the ground, I am 
venturing to add some stanzas which 
your own poet can either repudiate, ag 
he probably will, or, having rewritten 
and immeasurably improved them, in- 
sert among the others where he thinks 
most fit. 

My first stanza touches upon the 
fluffiness of the Pekinese and their pecu- 
liar undulating quality of progress, after 
they have ceased to prance and begun to 
streak, These are characteristics that 
ought not to be overlooked. I venture 
to put the case thus :— 

The Pekinese 
Have feathered knees 
And plumes where tails should be, 
And when they race 
About the place 
They ripple like the sea. 

Next we come to the courage, stamina 
and speed of these little creatures, 
always so surprising to those who are 
strangers tothem. To be so small and 
yet so swift, tireless and unafraid is 
amazing. Inotherand jingling words: 

The Pekines:, 
Althouch such wees, 

Are destitute of fear ; 
Both fleet and strong, 
They bound along 

As buoyant as the deer. 

Next,their hue: every shade of tender 
brown. I speak of course of the rank 
and file. There are also all-blacks, a 
few, and an all-white was on exhibition 
only a fortnight ago amid ecstatic mur- 
murs of admiration from thousands of 
feminine throats. But russet is the only 
wear of the majority. 

The Pekinese 
Frcm autumn trees 

Their colour scheme obtain, 
And alt ‘heir lives 
The frugal wives 

From any change refrain. 

Finally, food and devotion to routine. 
“ Fastidious but not pernickety ” would 
perhaps best desciibe them as eaters; 
and they have always, as the blessed 
hour approaches, one ear on the gong. 

The Pekinese 
Say “ Bread and cheese 

Will do for such as you ; 
For us a fare 
More choice and rare, 

And jolly punctual too!” 

Again expressing the hope that I am 
not transgressing too discourteously 10 
thus invading your own contributor’s 
territory, 

lam, 


Yours faithfully, X.Y. Z 








Things which migh’ have been said 
more quictly. 
“With the exception of a few year: in 
Americ:, t e deceased lived faithfully before 
God in this neigabourhood.”— Irish Paper. 
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to > = ; (Georee THE Seconp in Golden Square, W.) 
t pentane 3! : oy LirtLe Kine Georce of Golden Square 
a ( - : : Is only a few feet tall, 
re With his double chin and his shingled hair, 
7 On a stumpy pedestal ; 
f And all the summer from dawn to dusk 
| i He stands with a pompous air 
In the flaming red 
| Geranium ved, 
In the cenire of Golden Square. 
Little Kine Grorar of Golden Square 
c j bi | Is dressed as the Roman Mars 
na i \ His i And he looks like a classic Commissionaire 
aS, } eed Guarding the empty cars ; 
re And all the modern Commissionaires 
af | Stand at their doors and stare 
3 At that curious thing 
18 | A Roman King 
is: In the scurry of Golden Square. 
| Say, little Grorae, on a winter's night, 
| When the flower-beds all are bare, 
When the frozen rain or the hoar-frost white == 
Make it a Silver Square, — 
When offices close and the cars drive home —— 
And the place has a mournful air, yo 
| Do you ever pine tH 
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Mistress (severely). “ YOU'VE HAD EIGHT YOUNG 
Maid. “ PANCY YOUR BEING 80 INTERESTED IN 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Trornton Witper’s new novel is a novel in the 
Boccaccian sense, a series of incidents as true to their 
dimensions and framework as the panels of an Italian 
cassone. It is, moreover, as fascinating for its content as 
its form, having with Elizabethan audacity and skill 
plundered a well-known plot and improved upon it. Ter- 
ENCE, whose first play, the Andria, provides not only a title 
but a cast for Zhe Woman of Andros (Loxcmans, 6/-), 
himself adapted his comedy from Menanper. But Mr 
Witper has done more than adapt, for the jam and judi- 
cious advice with which TrxeNnce sauces his story of 
paternal and filial marriage-schemes yield here to a vein of 
speculative pity almost Euripidean in its tenderness. Three 
out of the four women who are “off” in the Andria are 
“on” in The Woman of Andros, and the scene is laid on 
Brynos, an obscure but happy island to which Chrysis, the 
courtesan, has retired. Here, recalling Circe, though with 
a difference, she banquets the young men whose minds are 
her chief but by no means her sole preoccupation. Here 
she schemes an orthodox marriage for her innocent sister, 
Glycerrum, And here Pamphilus, heir to the rich Simo, 1s 
captured by the noble rhetoric of the elder woman ard him- 
self subdues the untried heart of the younger. The issue, 
so different trom the easy snip-snap of the Litin catas- 
trophe, is tragic but not unbearably tragic. For the whole 
story, in so far as it has meditative completeness, is the 


story of a philosophic dawn seen in retrospect by an in- 
heritor of full sunshine. 








{Marcu 26, 1930, | 











THEM! I NEVER THOUGHT OF COUNTING THEM MYSELF.” 


; 
} 
| 
| 
MEN CALLERS THIS WEEK.” | 


If from time to time Mr. Partie GuEDALLA has used words 

for the conveyance of ideas, in The Missing Muse (Hopper | 
anp SroveHTon, 7/6) he has developed his more delighiful | 
apt tude for employing ideas merety to carry a number) 
of cheerful and irre-ponsible phrases. When he says, for | 
instance, that all nations get the ambassadors they ceserve | 
—the distinguished gentlemen who serve them abroad serve | 
them right—it is pleasantly clear that the double meaning | 
of the tamiliar colloquial sm, rather than a * Distant Pros- | 
pect of the American Embassy,” is the true starting-point | 
or the essay to follow. The happiest thing in this collec- 

tion of about three-dozen verbal top-spinnings is his de- 

scription of the “ procession ” that is Mr. Brnxoc, and, if his | 
notes on “‘Ihe Death of the Novel,” say, or “The General | 
Strike ” seem to be tainted with a definite intention to say | 
something, more often he joyously abandons futile attempts | 
at edificati.n, betaking h:mself to a kind of swashbuckling | 
through the streets of modern literary and politica! lile, look- | 
ing for patches of sunlight on the wall with which to cross | 
epigrams. If at times he becomes just a little too laborious 
for firefly dancing, as when, in his study of Mr. CuurcHi. 
as “ The Buccaneer,” he employs a page of apparently care- 
ful analysis to draw out a rather sickly pun, like a stick of 
early rhubarb from the bottom of a substantial drain-pipe, 
yet it will be observed that he commonly inspires his 
reviewers to mix their metaphors, which circumstance may 
console him for the slight bewilderment of a general public 
wondering what in the world it is all about. One leels with 
sorrow that a crisis must come in Mr. GuepaLa's career 
when he will have to decide finally whether he will be a 
stabilised Macaunay, or perhaps a BirkenneaD, deliver- 
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ing plain fare, or merely a current loafer 
dispensing currant loaf. He would 
have employed that phrase himself if 
he had happened to think of it, and 
looked round afterwards for something 
or someone to hang it on. 





Faser AND Faper (at ten-and-six) 
Produce this box of a hundred tricks— 
H. A. Vacues’s nutshell book, 

The Best of England, where at a look 
A learner learns in the fastest of fast 


times 
Of all things English in sports and 
pastimes. 








Would you fish, play croquet or stalk 
} a stag, 
| Hunt the fox or a partridge bag, 
| Race, try racquets or get wise quick 
| With a cricket-bat or a polo-stick ? 
| Well, if Mr. Vacnert but be your 
master, 
| You're wise in a winking—possibly 
faster. 
| Yet Mentor surely is at his best 
| If you'd buy absbelot ordine “up West” ; 
| And, though I think that I safely can 
Say, “ Here is a book for an English- 
man, 
| It’s a fitter one still, if for us it’s fittish, 
| For a visitor prone to be truly British. 
When five men commit a burglary to 
secure a recipe that has built up a colos- 
sal fortune, it should not prove too diffi- 
cult tomake a profitable use of the booty. 
| But, if you have been forced tocliminate 
| a chemist and a night-watchman in 
the original enterprise, how are you 
going to turn your formula to account 
without implicating yourself in the 
murders? This pretty problem arose 
for Mr. Thomas Ryde and his five asso- 
| ciates who, having secured the unique 
| formula by which Boothroyds dominated 
artificial silk, were left without visible 
| means of bargaining for its transference 
either to the bereft firm or a rival. A 
| kindred difficulty beset young Lord Dut- 
ley in his efforts to reclaim the source 








> Considerate Helper (to diver caught in wash of speed-boat), “'AVE THEY WET YER 
of his firm’s prosperity. The Yard| mvcn, 'ARRy?” 








cared little what became of the formula 





provided it laid hands on the murderers; and unofficial 
belp proved too terrified of the lethal efficiency of Ryde to 
act openly for the opposition. How the gang secured 
Boothroyds’ recipe from Boothroyds, the police and each 
other is the initial secret of The Million Pound Deposit 
(Hopper anp Srovauron, 7/6), a secret which is ex- 
ploited to admiration in the course of that excellent yarn. 
Two chinks I admit I perceived in Mr. E. Paiuures Opren- 
HEIM’'s otherwise unexceptionable armour: the part played 
by Dutley’s fiancée and the extraordinarily efficacious offices 
of his gun-maker. Apart from these slight concessions to 
mechanism, I am ready to maintain that, whoever did or 
did not forfeit his deposit in the course of the narrative, it 
was not “The Prince of Story-tellers.” 





The longest as well as the most interesting of the five 








short biographies brought together by Commander Taprenn 
Doruina (‘Tarrrai’”’), under the title of Men-o'-War 
(Prue Auuan, 15/-), is that which deals with the extra- 
ordinary and complex personality of Tuomas Lord Cocurang, 
CocHraNe's career is one of those the narrative of which 
reads more like romantic fiction than sober fact. He was 
at once one of the best-hated and best-loved men of his 
time. Brave and reckless to a fault, his exploits were of 
the kind always calculated to capture the popu'lar imagina- 
tion ; while he showed a kindness towards his subordinates 
which was exceedingly rare in his day, especially where the 
lower deck was concerned. In Parliament, on the contrary, 
and in his dealings with his superiors, he was quarrelsome, 
tactless and self-assertive, and even when, as frequently hap- 
pened, his case was a perfectly good one he managed more 
often than not to put himself hopelessly in the wrong by his 
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manner of stating it. Lastly, his undeniable streak of 


covetousness was @ grave stain on an otherwise fine char 
acter. Commander Tarrett Doriine's remaining subjects 
are that grim old reformer and disciplinarian, Joun Jervis, 
who may truly be said to have forged the weapon with 
which Newson’s victories were won, and his modern coun- 
terpart, Lord Fisner; Captain Mareyat, whose distin- 
guished professional career has been all but forgotten by a 
generation which knows him as the author of Peter Simple 
and Mr. Midshipman Easy; and, fivally, Lord Crarves 
Bexk-Forp, who, alike for his valour, his indiscretions and 
his immense popularity with the public, may perhaps fitly 
be deseribed as the Cochrane of his day. 

Mr. T. 8. Srrrerixe made his mark as a novelist with 
Fombombo and Teeftallow,twosufticieatly remarkable names. 
Strange Moon (Hecxemann. 7/6) is by comparison simple, but 
I confess freely that 1 quite failed to discover why it should 
have been chosen for this story of love and adventure (and 
high finance) among the Venezuelan oil-concessions. Not 





iS 
matterof Nationalist principle. Wei Chi—played on a square 
board with nineteen hor zontal and ninete n vertical lines, 
the pieces bring plac d at their points of intersection and 
not in the resulting squares—is in princip'e a war game, the 
object of the p'ayer being to detach, surround and capture 
his adversary's men, according to certain rather ¢ »m plicated 
but easily inte ligi: le rules. Wei-Chi, it is suggested, is an 
even better game than chess, and it certainly needs as quick 
wits and as long a head. Champions in China are held ip 
the honour ac:or ed by us to film--tars and footballers: and 
there is a legend o! a wood-cutter watching a famous game 
and | oking down at the end of it to find thit his axe helye 
had rotted in its socket and his beard grown to his toes, so 
masterly was the strategy and so grim the determination 
of the opposing generals. 





The opening scenes of The Wishing Stone (Hopper anp 
Srouerton, 7/6) are laid in England, but Mrs. F. E. Penny 
wastes no time in arranging a quarrel between Dick Dan. 
gerfield and his young wife which sends him off post-haste to 





that this made any dii- 
ference to my enjoy- 
ment of the book. Mr. 
Srripiise may not be 
a great writer, but he 
hasthe art of construct- 
ing aninteresting story. 
He never slackens the 
pace. From the moment 
when Mr. Eugene Man- 
ners leaves his car at 
the point where the old 
Spanish highway out 
of Maracaibo degener- 
ates into a path, and 
orders the peon Pacheco 
to carry into Seno 
Ramon Valera’scasathe 
bag of dollars with wl ich 
be intends to buy that 
gentlemen's oil-field on 
behalf of his company, 
there is always some- 
thing happening or 
something threatening. 





“TI SAY, OLD CHAP, BEFORE YOU COME OUT, DO YOU THINK THAT WOULD 
BE A PRETTY GOOD SPOT TO FIX THIS NOTICE?” 


Southern India. There, 
as a tourist eager to see 
sizhts and get impres- 
sions, he develops a 
keen interest in anim- 
ism, and his pulse: are 
set beatisg rather hee- 
ticslly by a “country- 
born ” girl, the ownerof 
the wishing stone. No 
contemporary novelist 
writes wit h more know- 
ledse and understand- 
ing of India than Mrs, 
Penny, and, although 
Dangerfie d is not one 
of her most successful 
creat'ons, sherelates his 
experiences with a 
vividness which never 
aliows one’s attention 
to falter. India indeed 
and its problemsdomin- 
ate the story to such 


ew 
tak apel— 








Generally too it is something just on the line dividing tragedy 
irom comedy. The difficulties of Mr. Manners in trying 
to get his machinery through the Venezuelan Customs, 
his endless troubles with his Dutch rivals (who have a 
pull with the Government), his adventures with enemies, 
human and other, in the jungle, his unspeakable sojourn 
in @ Maracaibo dungeon—these tremble on the verge of 
tragedy. But then he is extricated so delightfully in the 
most unlikely fashions—first by Sola Merida, that charm- 
ing dancer, and then by Mr. Jack Crowe, the helpful 
American from Oklahoma, who proves himself indeed a 
friend in disguise—that the tragedy turns to comedy after 
all. A really excellent and high-spirited yarn, with a 
laugh or a thrill on every other page. 


The Game of Wei-Chi (Lonemans, 3/6) is a clearly-written 
and most intelligently-illustrated explanation of a game 
which is apparentiy the Chinese original (some five thousand 


years old) of the Japanese game of Go, which has teen played 
regularly by some few adepts in London for the past two 
decades. This book does not deign to make avy reference 
to the rival game; Mr. ‘lone Suv, who shares the authorship 
withCount Danie Lr Pecorit,a former Commissioner of Cus- 








| in China, may indeed have insisted on this omission asa 





an extent that the do- 
mestic squabbles of the Dangerfieids sink into insignificanes, 





The pattern of Eldest Miss Coilangwood (Mrtuvey, 7/6) 
may be a little old-fashioned, but that will not prevent 
Mr. W. Perr Ripcer's loyal adherents from enj>ying the 
tale. Hilen Collingwood’s mother had fled from the family 
shop in Blackheath, her father was a miserly eccentric, and 
her sisters were flibbertigibbets. Life was drab and difficult 
for the estimable Ellen. But an excellent brother, a staunch 
lover and a remarkably broad-minded friend of her own sex 
helped her to remain cheerful and brave under depressing 
conditions, and in the end she obtained the happiness 
which she deserved. So all was well in a world that Mr. 
Perr Ringe convinces me is more kind than cruel. 








The Dangers of Mal-de-Souterrain. 


“The Channel Tunnel. . . displays a contingent hope of pr fit to 
the undertaker. . . ."—Daily Paper. 








“Brussels, at which Napoleon stayed on the eve of the Battle of 
Waterloo, has been put up for sale.”—Harrogate Paper 
We trust that no American will transplant the room im 


which the famous ball was given on that occasion by 
Madame Sans-Gene. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


ConsectTureE has been rife as to the 
precise nature of the bargain between 
Mr. Lioyp Grorce and the Labour 
Party. The rumour is persistent that 
there is also some sort of understand- 
ing between Mr. Luoyp Georce and the 
Liberal Party. 


At the invitation of a daily paper a 
number of people have given their ideas 





enterprising little contemporaries are 





is current in Fleet Street that our 


preparing to dispense with grown-up 
readers altogether. 


Talkie-producers who arrange what 
are termed “laugh gaps ” in order that 
the voices of the performers may not be 
drowned by applause would be well 
advised to adopt some means of dispel- 
ling any doubt among audiences as to 
the purpose of these pauses. 





suspicion that America is losing itssense 
of obligation to LarayErrTs. 
* * 


The vogue of lip-reading is said to be 
spreading. We can only suppose the 
talkies are responsible for this. 


By means of wireless on his yacht 
at Genoa Marchese Marcon lit two- 
thousand-five-hundred electric lamps in 
Sydney town-hall. Later on the famous 
wireless pioneer will endeavour to ignite 





of what Heaven is like, but 
it will have been noted that 
our contemporary offered 
no prize for the one which 
proves to have been most 
nearly correct. ; 


ok 
Under the auspices of the 
G.P.O., experiments in drop- 
ping mail-bags from aero- 
planes by means of para- 
chutes have been carried 
out, but it is not thought 
that this scheme would add 
greatly to the facilities al- 
ready provided forsnatchers. 

* * 


* 
The only thing to be said 
about the discovery by radio 
experts of an outer ‘‘ Heavi- 
side layer” which prevents 
our broadcasts from reach- 
ing Marsis that the Martians 
don’t know what they are 
missing. ‘ 
ah 

At the Conference of the 
International Hairdressing 
Trade Secretariat at Copen- 
hagen in July the subject of 
hairdressers’ tips is to be 
discussed. It is felt that 
they give an undue propor- 
tion of also-rans. 

** 

A daily paper points out 
that the number of the win- 
ner of the first flat-race of 
the season was thirteen. We 
are afraid this will deter 
more people than ever from Arti 
backing winners. 

* 











SENDING-IN DAY FOR THE B.A, 


ist. “Ip THEY DON’T CARE FOR IT I SHOULD LIKE TO HAVE 
IT BACK AS SOON AS POSSIBLE BECAUSE IT’S PAINTED ON MY ae 
SHAVING-MIRROR.” 


an automatic cigarette- 
lighter, oe 
ok 


A one-pound-note has 
been found in a duck belong- 
ing toa Hereford farmer. It 
isn't everybody who can 
afford such rich stuffing. 

* 


* 
The Southern Railway has 
placed a new engineat Wind- 
sor station so that the boys 
of Eton may have a chance 
of seeingit. The same com- 
pany also places trains in 
stations so that people may 
have a chance of catching 
them, *« * 

* 

Horticulturists are said to 
be searching for the pure 
white daffodil. They are 
naturally anxious to find it 
before the albino swallow 
dares to come. 

** 

The latest invention is a 
motor-car which obeys the 
human voice. We look for- 
ward to the invention of a 
telephone-girl who will do 
the same. . » 


hk 














From the statistics of the 
Ministry of Transport it 
appears that one person is 
knocked down by a motor- 
car every twenty minutes. 
It is not made clear whe- 
ther he is allowed time off 
for lunch, . , 





A man has been fined 





* 
Alady naturalist discusses the question 
whether talking-birds understand the 


they use. We ourselves incline to the 
charitable view that parrots don't. 


The claim of Lundy Island to be a 
self-governing Dominion, like Canada, is 
understood to be receiving the consider- 
ation of Lord BraAverBRooK. 

* * 

With reference to the development 

of the juvenile sections of The Daily 




















Express and The Daily Mail a report 


a 


significance’ of the words and phrases | 


A school for brides is being opened in 
|New York. Many a young married 
woman over there hardly knows how 
| to set about her first divorce. 

* * 
| Aclerical writerthinks that our highly 
;complicated mechanical contrivances 
| would have puzzled Sir Francis Bacoy. 
So, we fancy, would our ingenious clues 
to the authorship of SHakesPeaRe’s 
| works. 8 








The Naval Conference would appear} send us his usual fortnightly article. . . .” 
to have been affected by the French 


for using bad language over the tele- 
phone. We understand that his excuse 
was that he was using the telephone. 


A woman ina London restaurant was 
observed to be sewing between courses. | 
It is quite usual for Soho patrons to | 
knit their spaghetti. 








Journalistic Candour. 
“Scrence or Keepine Frr. 
We regret that owing to indisposition our 
Medical Correspondent has not been able to 








Weekly Paper. 
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| A PACIFIST LOVER. 
[Being by way of a parable of the Naval 
| Conference. } 
| Wuen to the altar we repair 
| To be united flesh and soul, 
| A sprig of olive in your hair, 
Another in my button-hole, 
It constitutes a solemn act 
Impossible without some sort of Pact. 


| But of the vows that men rehearse 
When picking up the parson’s cues 

There’s one—“‘for better [or] for worse”—- 
I feel it safer to refuse ; 

Because it might turn out to be 

Better for you, my love, but worse for me. 


Entangling treaties I distrust. 

| If somebody assailed my wife— 

| A burglar (cat- or plain)—I must 

| Defend her body with my life; 

| My darling sees tho risk, how fat, 

| Involved in such a guarantee as that. 





| But there's a pledge I'd gladly make 
| Based on a bond of co-trustees, 
| Whose counsel you could always take 
| In violent emergencies ; 
_ I'd sign to anything, in fact, 

That calls itself a Consultative Pact. 


No pains (in reason) I would spare 
To save a wash-out of our dreams— 
| The wedding-gifts, your bridal wear, 
| Our turtle-dovecote with its schemes 
Of modest furniture and fitments— 
| But, dearest, I will make no rash com- 
mitments. 0.8. 


| MY CHRONIC CHRONICLE. 


(With acknowledgments to Mr. ARNOLD 

Bennett in “ The Daily Mail.”) 

London. 

I waLkeD along the Strand. There 
was aman infront of me. He walked 
into a tobacconist’s while I turned into 
an hotel. Lunch. A very distinguishd 

| gathering, including Carnera and 
TanLuLaAn Bankneap. I was intro- 
duced to Carnera and stared at him, 
but couldn't think of anything to say. 
Finally he said, “ How do you do?” I 
collected myself and replied, “ How are 
you?” He made no reply, and I was 
glad to talk to a middle-aged man of 
about forty-nine wearing spectacles. 
He sat beside me at lunch. He ate a 
| very hearty meal. I ate a sole Colbert 
} and a small tournedos with potatoes 
/and vegetable marrow. Cheese. The 
cheese was good and so was the service. 
I offered Tativtan Banxueap a lift in 
| my taxi, but she said, “ No, thank you,” 
| and I drove away alone. 
| That evening I went to a “ Surprise 
Party.” Each person brings something 
| to eat or drink. I arrived late and 
brought ina lemon. Everyone Icoked 
astonished and embarrassed, because 





it seemed so stingy in comparison with 
their offerings, but of course it was only 
my joke. I am funny that way; and 
when I produced a bottle of ready- 
mixed cocktail as well (explaining that 
the lemon-peel should be floated on the 
top of each glass) everyone laughed and 
said how clever I was. I think I am 
clever, although I can be terribly dull. 
We ate sausage-rolls and sandwiches. 
I ate quite a number. The host ate 
several, The hostess ate hardly any. 
She is slimming. We had a lot of 
drinks. I had vowed (as I do every 
morning of my life) to give up drinks, 
but as usual I felt myself becoming so 
dull that I yielded again to the tempta- 


tion. 
Nice. 


I am doing myself exceeding well 
here. I have a large bedroom with a 
bathroom attached, and it is a delight 
to keep pushing the bells marked Valet 
and Femme de Chambre and to note 
how quickly these servants are on the 
spot. There is hot and cold water, a 
telephone by my bed and fourteen elec- 
tric-light switches. I shall remain here 
much longer than I can afford because, 
apart from the luxury of my apart- 
ments, the food is truly wondrous and 
champagne cocktails cost no more than 
a Martini in London. When one thinks 
of an English seaside hotel here one 
shudders at the comparison. Last night 
I ate a distinguished meal at the hotel 
and afterwards I danced at the Perro- 
quet. Then [ danced at Maxime’s. After 
that I danced at the Orienta. After 
that I forget. I awoke this morning at 
eleven o'clock and swore that nothing 
would ever induce me to have another 
champagne cocktail. But that has 
proved an abortive vow again. 

The Casino—* The Palais de la Medi- 
terranée "—is a remarkable institution. 
I played Chemin defer. Beside me was 
a beautiful French girl with bright 
red finger-nails and crimson lips. The 
women here dress much better and more 
individually than in London. They all 
have crimson lips and brilliantly-rubied 
finger-nails. The girl next me at the 
Casino lit my cigarettes for me with a 
dainty little briquette which must have 
cost at least a thousand francs. She 
looked very rich and she won a con- 
siderable amount. I fost. Otherwise 
I might have asked her to supper at 
the Perroquet. Strange why women 
never invite men to meals. 


London. 

I went to the Golf Club. It rained 
allday. I played Bridge. There were 
four of us at the table. The bell in the 
card-room doesn't work, so we had to go 
and call the waiter when we wanted 
tea. I ate a good tea, with brown bread- 





ee 


Then I revoked. Strange how we in. 
tellectuals revoke, but it is our partners’ 
fault (as I told mine) for not saying, 
“ Having none, partner?” 
I got into a bus in Piccadilly to-day, 
The conductor said, “Fares, please,” 
and I tendered him sixpence with the 
remark, ‘ Knightsbridge.” He gave me 
fivepence change. That is because the 
fare to Knightsbridge is a penny. We 
pulled up at the Ritz. I wondered how 
many of these passengers had ever been 
inside the Ritz. I have been there many 
times. The man beside me in the bus 
hada beard. Ought I to grow a beard? 
What a lot of time and money | should 
save! I wish I had more money, I 
wish I could make half-a-guinea a word 
by writing my diary. 
In Knightsbridge I had an inspira- 
tion. I drove it away. It came back 
again. I drove it away again, but it } 
has returned. I will turn this chronicle | 
into a weekly feature and.... 
[Drive it away again, please.—Ep.,] 
L. B.G. 








MY LAST RUBBER. 
In days ere whist had grown vieur jeu, 
Ere bridge, embraced with sudden 
passion, 
Came with fresh glamour of beaur 
yeux 
To win the heart of fickle fashion; 
Ere yet our solemn rite went west, 
By cigarettes and cocktails flouted, 
[ played the brave old game, nor guessed 
How soon it would-be outed. 


Not mine the lore of bid and bluff, 
Of scores above the line or under; 

The rules of Poue for lead and ruff 
From modish play are poles asunder ; 

The laws of CavenpisH and Hoy te, 
Long learned, were links | could not 

sever, 

And so I shuffled off the coil 

And cut the cards for ever. 


Until last night, a fated hour 
"Twixt schoolroom-tea and bedtime, 
found me 
Caught in the spell of witching power 
Which Joan and Tamsie cast around 
me, 
The brown-haired sylph, the blue-eyed 
queen, 
Confiding nine, imperious seven, 
And I was dummy in between, 
Back in my ancient heaven. 


What matter if revokes were rife, 
And no one was above misdealing ? 
I played the rubber of my life, 
And lost, mid laughter silver-pealing; 
So, Joan and Tamsie, please to take 
The love that was our simple wager; 
Take all, my latest biggest stake, 





and-butter and jam and water-cress. 





The heart of this old stager ! 





———— 
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| him to scorn. 
on his mettle about the whole thing 
_ and went and interviewed the Regi- 
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Country Policeman (to lady who has been driving to the public danger), “I VERY NIGH BROKE ME NECK FOLLERING YOU 


ROUND THOSE CORNERS.” 


Lady. “THat’Lu ‘LEARN’ YOU TO CHASE ROUND AFTER EVERY PRETTY GIRL YOU SEE!” 








OUR ORNAMENTAL POND. 


Ar one side of the Sergeants’ Mess 
there was for some years a waste piece 
of ground.- It was too small for what 
the sergeants call tennis, and if you 


_ have ever seen Sergeant-major Maga- 


zine using the “run-back” to receive 
what he terms “’ostile ‘owitzer-fire,” 
or Sergeant Haversack's first, or ‘“long- 


| range,” service, ycu will understand 


why. At the same time it was too big 
to be whitewashed over, which is our 
only method of barrack decoration. So 
nobody bothered about it much till one 
day the presence of some workmen in 
the barracks, doing things with cement, 
gave Lieutenant Swordfrog an idea. 
He said, ‘What about having an orna- 
mental pond there?" 

We told him that that was entirely 
the sergeants’ affair and rather laughed 
Swordfrog therefore got 


mental Sergeant-major. 

The R.S.M. didn’t think anything of 
the scheme at all, so he agreed politely 
with everything, said the idea was just 





grand, swore that it was exactly what 
the Mess wanted, and was altogether as 
thoroughly enthusiastic and insincere 
about ornamental ponds as a warrant- 
officer can be who has learnt from ex- 
perience how to deal with junior officers 
when they get ideas below their rank. 
He then dismissed the question of 
Swordfrog’s pond from his mind as 
settled. 

Nevertheless Swordfrog was wise be- 
yond his years. He got Captain and 
Quartermaster Ledger interested—al- 
ways an infallible method of attacking 
a Sergeants’ Mess. Within a week, 
therefore, a bevy of troops (making 
humorous remarks about extra storage 
space for sergeants’ beer) had excavated 
a pond, and were proceeding under 
Corporal Foresight’s instructions to 
make it ornamental. The R.S.M. was 
still bolding himself aloof from the 
whole business, even refusing to notice 
anything at all unusual in the vicinity 
of the Mess. 

Now Corporal Foresight, though 
himself enthusiastic about the scheme, 
had a military rather than an artistic 





mind, and when the pond was com- 





pleted the ornamentation reflected his |. 
influence. 

The pond was a perfect rectangle of 
uniform depth all over and was sur- 
rounded by exactly similar squared 
paving-stones. A ten-inch-wide border- 
line of whitewash was drawn round the 


edge. In the centre of the pond was a 
pedestal built up of what Corporal Fore- 
sight referred to as rocks, but which 
looked very like bricks cemented over— 
and were ; because real rocks, Foresight 
explained, were so irregular in size and 
shape. At oneend wasa “ Form, barrack- 
room, 6 foot, soldiers’,” on which to sit 
and admire the pond from east to west. 
At the other end was another “ Form, 
barrack-room, 6 foot, soldiers’,” where- 
on to get the beauty of it from west to 
east. 

At one side of the pond were several 
concrete owls, originally designed to 
ornament ari officers’ garden and dis- 
covered in the back of the store by 
Captain Ledger. Swordfrog’s idea had 
been that they were to be stuck hap- 
hazard about the place, but he was 
away on two days’ leave at the critical 
moment, and so Foresight had had a 





————— 
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| were arranged in a squad, dressed ac- 
| curately by the right, in an impeccable 


| the humorist who with a skilful clasp- 
| knife had given it such a distinct resem- 
| blance to Lieutenant James’s “on 
| parade” expression. 


| that was to make the whole thing kin, 
| there had been disposed in the water 
| of the pond, when we came down for a 


| loined from Private Butt’s youngest. 


| to expect in Swordfrog’s first flush of 
| enthusiasm, and the R.S.M. was stand- 


| Guards envious. 
| front, in the officer's position, and we 
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free hand. The result was that they 
line that would have made even the 
Ove was placed in 


suspect Private Pullthrough of being 


Finally, as that one touch of nature 


formal inspection, two newts, an elderly 
frog, a dead smelt (tummy up), a pair 
of kippers and a celluloid duck pur- 


It was hardly what we had been led 





ing near with the happy smile of one | 
who is saying, “I told you so.” Even; 
Corporal Foresight looked awed in spite | 


of his obvious pride and showed an| 


| inclination to shift responsibility on to} 
| someone else. 


To Lance-Corporal Scabbard, how- 


| ever, who, while supervising the working 


party in Foresight’s temporary absence 
had contrived a little surprise of his 


| own, fell the real triumph of the day. 





Captain Bayonet, by way of breaking 
the dazed silence that had descended 
upon us, asked mechanically how one 
got rid of the water. Whereupon Scab- 


bard stepped forward, saluted modestly, | 
| and indicated a chain at the side of the | 


pond. One end of the chain was fast- 
ened to a staple in the cement; on the 
other was an out-size bath-plug fitting 
a waste-pipe. 

Even Corporal Foresight was stag- 
gered at this revelation. He was heard 
later telling Bayonet that Scabbard 
didn’t understand artistic ornamenta- 
tion—" You see, Sir, ’e ain’t ‘ad the 
same eddication as what you an’ me 
‘ave ‘ad... .” 

The pond is now called “The R.S.M.’s 
Bath,” and there is talk among the 
ruder spirits of fitting a soap-dish and 
sponge-rack. SwordfrogandtheR.S.M., 
1 may say, are now hardly on saluting 


terms. 
erms (To be continued.) 4 A 





Carcers for our Girls. 


_“The heavy hand of the Customs and Ex- 
cise Authorities has fallen upon the proposed 
hospital carnival and Lady Godiva profession 
at Coventry.”—Manchester Paper. 





“Sun-BaTuine in THE Snow. This party 
of children wear litt!e in camp in the Burmese 
Oberland.”—Caption in Natal Paper. 

It must be indescribably pretty to see the 
little pets sliding down the mountain- 





side on their many-coloured pagcdas. 





Tactless Barber. “‘1’M AFRAID THE RANGERS HAVE STRUCK A BALD PATCH, Sik.” 














TO MY LADY OF THE KENNELS 


(Describing a dog-show, a writer in the 
da:ly press calls attention to the “alarming 
assimilation of the faces cf the various owners, 
men and women, to those of their precious 
exhibits”). 

RELEASE me, Amanda, my plighted, 
Restore me my troth and my trust, 
Our vision of wedlock is hopelessly 

blighted, 

Our marriage-bond destined to bust ; 
A menace malign and unchancy 

That totally alters the case 
Appearsin the pets yousoardently fancy, 

Affecting your face. 


Your charms that I thought never- 
ending, a 
Your beauty that touched the divine, 





Could I bear to see daily and hourly 
descending 
To qualities merely canine ? 
Would devotion outlast, and not tremble, 
The shock of beholding you more 
And more nearly apprcach and more 
clearly resemble 
The dogs you adore ? 


Had you fallen for Airedale or collie, 
On breeding Borzois were you mad, 
Were setters or Skyes or St. Bernards 

your folly, 
Were Clumbers or Dandies your fad, 
I yet might envisage my fate with 
Stiff lip and the shoulder that shrugs, 
But what looney would link him for 
life to a mate with 
A passion for pugs ? 
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No official report of the famous Free 
Trade breakfast at No. 11, Downing 
Street, has been issued, but a special 
correspondent sends us the following 
account (for which, of course, we accept 
no responsibility) :— 

Mr. Syowpven (who was in sparkling 
form): Well, Luoyp Groregr, I’m glad 
you havecome. I thought perhaps you 
| would like to have a chat about our 
| old friend Ricnarp Coppen. Eighty- 


| 
: 
| THE FREE TRADE BREAKFAST. 


; 
i 
; 
| 





Mr. Lioyp Groras (breaking into the 
Free Trade hymn) :— 

“CoppEn, by whose unerring helm 
We guide the fortuncs of the realm, 
Still erthodox and still devoid 
Of poverty or unemployed ; 
‘CoppENn!’ the merry mill-girls cry, 
‘Conpen!’ the miners’ fond reply, 
While Yorkshire’s energetic thanks 
Almost compete with those of Lancs. ; 
And hark! the tillers of the soil 
Pass resolutions as they toil 
That in their view it is to you 
That their prosperity is due. 





ConpEex——” 


Mr. Snowpen: Yes. And I tell you 
what, the pubs must be open as long 
as they like. The Trade must be free, 

Mr. Lioyp Georee; Capital! And 
of course no doles. 

Mr. Sxowpen; No doles? 

Mr. Luoyp GrorGe: Well, obviously 
not. They bolster up artificially the 
economically unfit. 

Mr. SNowpen: True. Still, I’m not 
sure that my Party are quite as Free 
Trade as all that. However, we must 
be consistent. 





| four years of Free Trade— 
| isn’t it marvellous? Have 
| one of these French eggs? 

| Mr. Liovp Grorce (who 
| was bursting with fettle) : 
Thank you, no, SNowDen. 
| 1 will take @ little of your 
| capital Danish butter on 
| some of your excellent Ar- 
| gentine bread, and I shall 
| put it on with one of your 
| nice German knives. 

Mrs. SNowpen (content- 
| edly): How cheap every- 
| thing is! 

Mr. Luoyp Grorae: Yes, 
when I look round at the 
condition of the country | 
feel like giving a yell of 
gratitude to dear old Ricu- 
arp. Our exports bounding 
up—— 

Mr Syowpen: Mills work- 

ing overtime—— 

| Mr. Liuoyvp Grorae: 
| Blast-furnaces at full 
blast——— 

Mr. Snowpen: Lanca- 
shire can't keep pace with 
| her orders—— 

Mr. Liuoyp GeorcE: Not 
a man out of work—— 

| Mr. Snowpen: Not a 
woman in want 

Mr. Luoyp Grorae: Fac- 
| tories springing up every- 

where—— 

Mr. SNowpen: 
stocks booming 





British 








Old Lady. 
DOING IN THE TEAM?” 


Captain of Street-footballers. “‘ WHEN THE BALL GOES THROUGH 
A WINDER 'E KNOCKS AT THE DOOR AN’ ASKS FOR IT.” 


| Ae 





“ AND WHAT IS THIS DARLING 


LITTLE CHILD 


Mr. Lioyp Georce: By 
the way, this Coal Bill of 
yours is pretty Protectionist, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Svowpen: Foully. 
That will be dropped, of 
course. 

Mr. Luoyp Georae: And 
all the restrictions on alien 
labour. We must buy our 
labour in the cheapest mar- 
ket, like everything else. 
They say that Chinamen 
are deliciously cheap. 

Mrs. SNowpeEy: Oh, what 
fun! 

Mr. Luoyp Georce: If 
we let in foreign goods why 
keep out foreign labour? 

Mr. Syowpen: Why in- 
deed? We must be con- 
sistent. 

Mr. Liuoyp GrorGce: On 
the other hand it may not 
be necessary to have the 
Chinamen in. 

Mr. SNowpEn: You mean 








dustries ? 
Mr. Liuoyp GrorGe 


cheapest market. And, a 


foresee we shall close down 
our factcries and get every- 
thing abroad. We 'llall live 
on the dole. 








| Mr. LiuoypGrorce: New issues every 
| minute—— 

| Mr, Syowpen: The Stock Exchange 
| go singing to their work——— 

| Mr. Lroyvp Ggorce : The people rush 
| back to the land——. 

| Mr. Ssowpen: Even the farmer purrs. 
| Mr. Luoyvp Grorce: Well, can you 
| wonder? Wheat, wheat everywhere! 
| Bu'ging corn-bins, bounding balances, 
| happy farm-hands 

r. SNowDEN: Quite. But look here, 
Liorp Grorce—what I thought was, 
| we might run a Conpen Crusade to- 
| gether, just to let the people know who 
| it is they have to thank for their pros- 
| perity 











Mr. Svowpen: Very nice. But what 
I think is, the time is ripe to go further. 
Labour is in office, and Labour, as you 
say, is all for Free Trade. Let us join 
hands and make Britain a really Free 
Trade country, sweep away every arti- 
ficial interference with economic laws— 

Mr. Luoyp Grorce: Abolish the 
Trade Unions ? 

Mr. Syowpen: Of course. 
Factory Acts. Dear old Conpen de- 
tested them. If people want child- 
labour in factories, well, let them 
have it. 

Mr. Liovp Grorce: Quite right. 
Trade must be free. And all those 
stup:d Shop Hours Acts must go. 


And the 


Mr. Snowpen. But I 
thought we wera going to abolish the 
dole 


Mr. Lioyp Georae: So we are. Well, | 


London will still be the money-market 
of the world. We'll live on that. 

Mrs. Sxowpen (contentedly): And 
everything willbe socheap. A. P. H. 








Another “* Noun of Assemblage.” 
A Wobble of Bicycles. 





Trunks to the Nether Regions. 

“ Foxholes is being linked up with the other 
world by telephone, the wires for which were 
connected to the Pvst Office last week.” 

Yorkshire Paper 
Our own telephone grows more infernal 





every day. 








we shall have no more in- 


Ex- | 
actly. We must buy in the | 

8 
foreign goods get cheaper | 
and cheaper, in the end | 
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THE DRIVER WHO PLAYED THE GAME. 
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| 
| THE FAIRY FOX. 
Ona, the artful rogue and the artful rogue 


| 


And an illigant lot that I’ve clane forgot 
Who'd follow a Fairy Fox. 














And there in his roundabout red-coat rig 


And the artful rogue you'd call ; CRY A 

| The fox that kennelled in Tir-nah-Ogue \ - th sage Cross J mews : 
| And a Fairy Fox an’ all! R 1. P - rer as & neste pig 
And they made collogue in Tir-nan-Ogue, Koa an co hig nerbaceay se ks 

Where he jumped like Jack-o'-the-Box, Rete cad Bee eran 

For to follow the vogue and hunt the rogue eg s er 
: Ana follow the Bary F But ah! you’d bave met all that Saxon set 
: | A ee ae Say SOs. Had you followed the Fairy Fox. 
r B et . Now the Queen ’s to horse in Tir-nan-Ogue 
[ She's white as the curd, curd-white, ae ’ 
1} And her voice has a butter of Irish brogue She nods to her huntsman—bail 


I'll be that he found and he ran the rogue 


And her hair’s like the veils of night ; To the end of the fairy-tale, 


i 
The beautiful Queen of Tir-nan-Ogue, 
And says she to her Court (and it’s fond of sport 
| 
| 
| 
| 








“pe Lh ae hy wate that rE Where, the hounds at his brush in a bristling rush 
- : nd sig glocnnonages ipocosadie cocks), : And his hour on the stroke of the clocks, 
; ee a Fairy Fox seaman Into Munster’s prince, that was missing since 
; zt Some time, turned the Fairy Fox. 
| “For amn’t I Queen in Faérie, then 2 ‘Sure you’ve chased me out of his skin,” he cries, 
, And the courtiers bowed, ‘“‘ Herself. “ And the spell of the Witch this day!” 
. “Then the galloping ladies and gentlemen “And tas ike sna ional” Taal . 
Of my lands in the bound bookshelf, ‘Het hues Honding Orete'a Z. nizinie 
My diadem! but I'll whistle of them ; 'o a one of the Three Jovial Huntsmen he 
And she whistled like ounel-o cks, Says, “’Anged if it’s horthodox 
— ee flow ne = out of shelves of books To ‘unt a prince till he’s a’most mince 
> er A Fay 20. An’ call ’im a fairy fox!” 
Now first-come Kathleen Mavourneen was, But t’ other (bedad, twas the fine ould lad !) 
ad An’ the grey dawn breaking—who else ? He answers his honour, e Nay, 
re An’ me delicate Lady of Banbury Cross But we 'm powlert it up an down a bit 
That rides like a charrum of bells; An’ had a rattlin’ day, i’ fey, 
Came Bahram bould an’ Nimrod ould An’ had a rattlin’ day. 
al An’ Florence Macarthy Knox Look ye there! P.R.C. 
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stead of kurling down it; or indeed why 
MORE ABOUT ENGLISH. either of them should swivvet or kurl 
I witt now turn to a rustic narrative} when they could hirple quite as well. 
from the U.S.A. Itis called Homeplace,|In a land of labour-saving appliances 
and the title, if anything, understates|like America it seems to me simply 
the truth. It is a good book, but ajridiculous to get embrangled in three 
sad book, I have read a lot of Eng-|distinct dialect usages to express one 
lish dialect novels with tears streaming | and the same thing. 
from my eyes, but the language of the} I don’t pretend that Fayre Jones 
old farm in America, if this book is to} always bad it his own way with the 
be believed, is much more heartrending | dictionary. 
than the worst that Loamshire can do| ‘They called ms nidget,” he said 
tous. It seems hard to acquit any of | bitterly on page 125. This was just after 
the characters of a desire to baffle the|a man named Ed had made the state- 
reader and force him to look at the|ment that talk would not be content 
little clues printed at the bottom of the} until it had blossomed in a rippit. A 
page. A man could confess to a mur-|“rippit” means “‘a fight.” “ Nidget” 
der in this language and get away with | means “chicken-heart.” You will notice, 
it entirely, unless there happened to be | however, that FayreJones spoke bitterly 
a copy of Sxeat’s Etymological Dic-|\after hearing those two words. They 
tionary in the bookshelf of the homicide} were ones that he had not thought of 
bureau. himself, and it is fairly clear that the 
“And right on top of her thought,|neighbours were growing mutinous. 
Fayre said, ‘Well enough to Waits;They were beginning to question his 
Lowe that he heired to a homeplace| lead. 
for his wife-woman. But where atam| But a worse, a far worse thing occurs 
I going to keep you? A lone man like} on page 183. 
me gets perfectly embrangled striving} ‘As well,’ Bess said—‘as well you 
how to come by his needs.” got better sense than to come around 
True, no doubt. But not more em-| this house with any trace of that mold- 
brangled than a lone man like me gets| warp to smirch you.’” 
trying to read a book like this. What| ‘“Moldwarp,” according to the note 
is worse, disbelief creeps in. at the bottom of the page, means 
“ And they fell wordless again while|“ wastrel.” It doesn’t. It means a 
the sun streaks crept over the floorand| mole. It can be spelt mouldwarp or 
glirred up the wall.” mouldiwarp or muddiwarp, but it means 
There is a note to explain “glirred.”}a mole, because that is what a mole 
It means “gilded.” Does it? Possibly it|does. It turns up the ground with its 
does. But supposing we wrote, “drigged| paws. I have heard the word too often 
up the wall,” and put a note at the}in Lincolnshire to have any doubt on 
bottom of the page to say that “drigged” | this point. In trying to work this word 
meant “gilded,” would the reader be any | off as meaning a wastrel on Fayre Jones, 
less wise or less happy as he moved|it seems to me that Bess was skating 
onward with hisawfultask? Idoubtit.jon thin ice. She was perilously near 
I feel that this man Fayre Jones was|the edge. But it passed. Fayre Jones 
not playing the game with us. Instead | accepted it, and the two young people 
of earning his living by the honest sweat | were actually married at the end of the 
of his brow and the labour of his hand} book. I should like to think they were 
on the ploughshare, I have a suspicion | happy together. Those who marry in 
that he sat up nights in his homeplace|a swivvet often repent at leisure. On 
thinking of queer words; and when he} other pages of the book Fayre Jones 
had got about five or six together he| was called a jolterhead, a dummock, a 
would pack them like a charge of pel-|moggen and a flinch; and I cannot but 
lets into an arquebus and fire them off | feel that these words were all too true. 
at the reader all at once. And most of| Bess, on the other hand, as we have 
the other characters in the book are|seen, was deceitful to him before their 
privy to his fell design. bridal-day. A woman who has called a 
Let me take a simple instance. On|mana name which means a mole when 
page 126 Dena asked Uncle Shannon|she wanted it to mean a word which 
where he was hirpling to. “ Hirpling ” | means a wastrel is not likely to make a 
means “hastening.” On page 170 Uncle| faithful spouse. And once the bearm! 
Shannon said he was in a powerful | of first love was over I fear that they 
swivvet. “‘Swivvet” means“ hurry.” On | frogged? indifferently, made a bobble? 
pee 171 Fayre himself took up one of | of things and possibly even came to a 
incle Shannon's wasted sticks and | trag* end. 
went kurling down the road. “Kurl-| But I could pass, I think, all these 
ing” means “hurrying.” What I wish | embranglements in the speech of Fayre 
to know is, why Fayre could not swivvet : 
down the road like Uncle Shannon, in- 








' Excitement. 3 Mess. 








Jones and his friends if the writer 
would not humour them and truckle to 
them in the narrative itself instead of 
pulling them up sharply and showing 
how differently a well-educated person 
can talk from a mere hick or rube. 

“A hantle of days thereafter, in the 
thick of the afternoon, FayreJ ones came 
shogging over to Sam Ewart’s house,” 
This was the moment, it seems to 
me, for letting Fayre Jones know how 
far he fell behind the ordinary ameni- 
ties of the English tongue, and, pointing 
out to him that it was not a hantle of 
days thereafter, but a few days after- 
wards, and that, so far from shogging 
over, he merely walked. But no. The 
author lets him go on in his own wild 
Beeotian way, and I can only be thank- 
ful that no funny word for “days” was 
introduced, no rough racy dialect for 
“afternoon,” no quaint agricultural 
synonym for a “house.” Fayre Jones 
might, in fact, have shogged over a 
hantle of sun-ups thereafter, in the 
thick of the noongone, to Sam Ewart’s 
steading or igloo or shack, in which case 
I should have despaired of civilisation 
altogether. 

It is for us writers, I think, with our 
cultural endowments, to teach a lesson 
to these ignorant dummocks (thick- 
heads), instead of burrowing like a 
mouldwarp' with them in their lin- 
guistic loam. Evor. 








RHYMES OF DOMESTIC PROSE. 








Fancy AnD Fact. 
I wouxp like 
To dance on the Spring-tide waves 
And run with the mad March wind; 
But my feet are sluggardly slaves, 
For the grocer’s bill 
Is heavy upon my mind, 


I would like 

To sing to a tuneful lute 

Of lilies wet with the rain, 

But | whisper with voice grown mute, 
For Cook in a rage 

Has given notice again. 


I would like 

Proud sheiks to kneel at my feet, 
Fierce men the Sahara nursed, 

But the man Iam doomed to meet 
Is the plumber’s man ; 

This morning the boiler burst. 

W. M. L. 


“Mr, ——- stated that a portion of the milk 
taken contained seven parts of added water. 
On February 8th an appeal was made to the 
defendant’s cows and the milk turned cut 
extraordinarily good.”—Southend Paper 


We know quite enough of her past to 
blackmail our Aberdeen-Angus into 
giving us of her best. 





























? Got along. 4 Evil. 





1 Mole. 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 
PROBLEMS FOR LOVERS : 


THE EVER-CHANGING WAIST-LINE. 
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Small Patient. “Nesp I sez THE Doctor, Mummy ? 











I DON’T FEEL WELL ENOUGH,” 




















THE FORTUNATE HOLD-UP. 


Tue bus stopped with an air of 
| resignation. I looked over the side. In 
| front of us was a long stream of vehicles 
| all equally immobile. I sighed. And 

then I sat bolt upright. Just ahead of 
| us, wedged against the pavement, was 
a small runabout car, and, sitting alone 
| at the wheel, was Margery. 
| “Hullo, Margery,” I said breathlessly, 
| leaning over the door of the car some 
| five seconds later. 

“Hullo,” exclaimed Margery, “ fancy 
| meeting you!” 
| “It's wonderful luck,” I said. “I’ve 
| been wanting to see you for days.” 
| “But you saw me only two nights 
| ago at the hockey dance.” 

“Notalone. No, not for two minutes 
alone.” 

“ Well,” said Margery, waving a com- 
| prehensive hand at the surrounding 

traffic, ‘we're not exactly alone now, 
are we?” 

“Two people are never quite so com- 
pletely cut off from the rest of the 
, world,” I said solemnly, “as when they 
, are together in a traffic-block. That is 
| why I sprang down from my bus and 
| came to you immediately [ spotted you. 
| I recognised it as an opportunity not to 
be missed.” 











“ Were you on a bus?” asked Mar- 
gery with interest. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘“ That one just behind 
us. I boarded her at Marble Arch many 
hours ago and booked my passage 
through to Piccadilly Circus.” 

“Tt is tiresome, isn’t it?” said Mar- 
gery petulantly. “ Being hung up like 
this, | mean.” 

* T would gladly suffer far worse trials 
if they brought us together alone.” 

“But why are you so desperately 
keen on seeing mealone? You often see 
me alone.” 

“Yes,” I admitted. “Frequently I 
have had the time, the place and the 
girl all together, but never yet have I 
also had the courage ; but now,” I added 
resolutely, “I have the courage.” 

“ Courage for what ?” 

“Courage to say the things I always 
want to say to you whenever I meet 
you, but never do.” 

“Oh,” said Margery, a trifle uncer- 
tainly, 

“Tam a bachelor,” I went on simply. 
“Young, strong and—er—single.” 

“ Of course you're single if you're a 
bachelor. I mean, you couldn’t very 
well be anything else, could you?” 

“No, but I should like to be. Er— 
what I mean is I don’t want to be 
either single or a bachelor any longer. 





I’d rather be married. To you,” ] 
added recklessly. 

“ Are you proposing to me?” 

“T have proposed,” I replied with 
quiet dignity. 

“ How thrilling! Do you know, you 
must be the first man who ever thought 
6f proposing in a traffic-block ?” 

“And if you accept me you would 
probably be the first girl to accept a 
proposal delivered in such circum- 
stances.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Margery thoughtfully. 

There was a sudden stir about us. 
Engines sprang to life and all was 
bustle and confusion. 

‘We're moving!” cried Margery, sud- 
denly alert. “Can I give you a lift?” 

“That depends,” I replied swiftly, 
stepping on to the running-board of the 
car as it moved slowly forward, “on 
how you deal with my proposal. If 
you accept me, I'll jump in. But if 
not—well, then, if you don’t mind, I'll 
go back to my bus. For I would 
prefer to brood alone.” 

Margery turned her blue eyes to 
mine for a split second. 

“Jump in,” she commanded. 

“You mean it?” I exclaimed huskily. 

“Yes,” said Margery demurely, her 
gaze fixed on the traffic-policeman. 


I jumped in. 
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THE SERGEANT-MAJOR AND THE 
COMPANY IDIOT. 
A Fase. 
In a time of Strife a certain Sergeant- 
Major of the Good Old School found 


| himself in charge of some Amateurs who 


had offered their Services as soldiers for 
the Emergency and its Duration; and 
though they seemed a Likely Lot of 
fellows for Fighting they evinced too 
much Indifference to the Serious Side 
of a soldier’s Calling, so that they often 
Vexed the Sergeant-Major by Crossing 
their Laces or by their Unwillingness to 
Make the Motion Tell. 

On the occasion of a Night Attack the 
Company Commander lost his Way and 
led them with great Dash upon an En- 
tirely Wrong Body of the enemy, who, 
having no previous Intimation of the 
Onslaught, were . Dumbfounded and 
easily Discomfited. In the Intoxica- 
tion of Victory the Company Idiot 
slapped the Sergeant-Major on the Back, 
crying jovially, “Have we not Gone Up 
in your Esteem?” 

‘lo which the Sergeant-Major replied : 
“You will never win my Esteem until you 
Realise that it isa Serious matter to s!ap 
a Sergeant-Major on the Back in any 
circumstances Whatsoever. By rights 
I ought to Hot it Up for you and make 
you Rue your Undisciplined act; but if 
I Pass it Over as Thoughtless Famili- 
arity, in a moment of not inexcusable 
Hysteria, on the part of one who has 
not been a soldier long, do not Trade 
upon my Good Nature a Second Time, 
for 1 should promptly bring you On 
The Mat under the Section relating to 
Conduct or Neglect to the Prejudice of 
Good Order and Military Discipline, in 
that you, whilst on Active Service, 
Struck your Sergeant-Major. That, my 
Lad, would be a difficult Crime to Get 
Away With, and very likely you would 
be Shot At Dawn.” 

These words had a Sobering effect on 
the Company Idiot and he resolved, if 
only to save himself from Unpleasant- 
ness, to try thenceforth to be a good 
soldier as outlined by the Regulations. 
He was still Embracing his new Rasolve 
when once again he came upon the 
Sergeant-Major, who was now sitting 
over his Repast in a Remote Spot with 
Perfect Cover from view; for, despite 
his fierce Exterior and unpleasing Blunt- 
ness of Speech, the Sergeant-Major was 
not without some inward Delicacy of 
Feeling, and he did not quite like to do 
himself Well with Maconochie Ration, 

White Bread and Rum, in the sight of 
the Troops with their Bully, Biscuit 
and Chlorinated Water. 

It was not very long before the 
Company Idiot noticed that the Ser- 
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geant-Major’s Face was much more 











SPRING IN THE DENTAL THEATRE. 
Dentist. “SHE LOVES ME—SHE LOVES ME NOT—SHE LOVES M&-———” 

















Purp!e than usual, that his Eyes were 
Bulging, and that he was Struggling 
pitifully for Breath ; and, suspecting that 
Something was Amiss, he bent down to 
catch the Sergeant-Major’s Whisper: 
“ Be so kind as to Thump me very Hard 
on the Back to Dislodge the Crust that 
has Stuck in my Windpipe.” 

“Unfortunately for you,” rejoined 
the Company Idiot, “you Yourself have 
already indelibly Impressed upon my 
Mind the Heinousness of any kind of 
Physical Assault upon a Sergeant-Major. 
How can you reasonably Expect me 
to Thump you on the Back now that 
I know that the First Use of your re- 
covered Breath must be to put me under 
Close Arrest ?” 

“Thump me as Hard as you can, my 
Lad,” said the Serzeant-Major, now in 
very great Straits, ‘and I promise to 
take no Disciplinary Action.” 


“T regret,” said the Company Idiot 
coldly, ‘that I find myself Unable to 
Abet you in Winking at a Breach of the 
Regulations. If I were to Thump you 
with successful Results I should know 
no Peace of Mind unless you did your 
Duty and had me Shot at an Appropriate | 
Hour; and since you have had a good | 
Innings whereas | am too Young to Die, 
I have decided to let Fate overtake you | 
Now. I leave you to Perish with the | 
Consolation that at least one of your | 
Pupils excels his Master in his Loyalty | 
to the Martial Code. 

Moral: In the Newly-Converted we 
find Too Often a Tiresome Inelasticity 
of Principle. 











“ £509,000 ror Mr. SwowpeEn.” 
Morning Paper Heading. 
Each to his taste, but it seems to us a 





bigh price to pay for this curio. 
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| rude, but he was quite fond of 


| this road is coming to, I wasn’t brought 


| like this. 


| able in his mind, and when he \ 


| forts of a home and not to have 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tre WasuHine. 

One evening when Mr. Panicle came 
home from his business Mrs. Panicle 
said to him whatever do you think, 
those new people who have come to 
live next door hang up washing in their 
garden, I am sure I don’t know what 


up to that sort of thing and I wonder 
at you bringing me to live in a place 


Well that afternoon Mr. Panicle had 
gone out to play at dominoes with a 
friend, and Mr. Footstep who was at 
the head of his office had come into the 





place and seen him doing it, and he had 
told him that he would dis- 
pense with his services on that 
day month. So Mr. Panicle 
wasn't feeling at all comfort- 


came home he wanted the com. 


Mrs. Panicle nagging at him. 
So he said to her you are not 
nearly so grand as you pretend 
to be, your father was only an + 
undertaker and some people | 
wouldn’t even call that being 
a gentleman, this place is quite 
good enough for you and you 
were lucky to get married at 
all considering your squint. 
Well that made Mrs. Panicle 
simply furious, and she said 
you are a brute and | shall . 
leave you and go home to 
mother. And he said yes do, 
it will beone less mouth to feed. 
Well they often began like 
that when they were rather 
put out w.th one another, and 
Mr. Panicle generally got the 
better of it because he was more 


_ Mrs. Panicle and she hadn’t really got a 
squint but only a slight cast in the eye 
_ and even that had been put right since 


| lot for doing it, and Mr. Pani 


by a doctor who had charged quite a 


had 


| put off buying himself a motor bicycle 





to pay for it, so he wasn't really so bad 


| to her and he didn’t mean it when he 


; 
; 


| 


said she could go home to her mother, 
and she didn’t mean it either because 
she knew her mother wouldn't have 
ber unless she paid for her keep which 
she couldn't afford to. 

So they soon made it up again and 
then Mr. Panicle said well what about 
the people next door hanging out their 
washing, is it only handkerchiefs and 


| things like that, because I don’t see 


how we can cbject to that, we do it 
ourselves. 

And she said no it is a regular wash 
with everything the whole family has 





worn for a week and it stretches down 
the whole garijen, I think it is dis- 
graceful and we ought to send in a 
complaint about it. 

And Mr. Panicle said well I might 
send in a note and say that we don’t 
hang out washing in this road but per- 
haps they didn't understand that, what 
is their name? And she said it is Foot- 
step junior. 

And he said what, and she said I 
expect they are some relation to your 
Mr. Footstep and if they go on hanging 
out their washing you might say some- 
thing to him about it. 

Well Mr. Panicle had forgotten about 
Mr. Footstep sacking him that after- 
noon, but he remembered*it now and 





ws 


Mrs, PANICLE THINKS IT DISGRACEFUL TO HANG OUT WASHING. 


didn’t feel at all comfortable about it. 
And he wasn’t ready to tell Mrs. Panicle 
about it yet, but he said well perhaps 
I had better not write to them yet, 
there is another week before they will 
want to hang out their washing again, 
: will think over what I had better 
0. 

Well what he did was to find out in 
the office that Mr. Footstep junior was 
a nephew of their Mr. Footstep, but he 
was ashamed of him because he was so 
poor. So he went at once to Mr. Foot- 
step and said to him I have been think- 
ing over playing dominoes yesterday 
and I am ready to say I was wrong if 
you will give me another chance. 

But Mr. Footstep was a very hard 
man and he said I shall not give you 
another chance. And he said well I 





thought you wouldn’t, but if you had I 
shouldn't have said anything about 








your nephew hanging out washing in 
his garden. 

And Mr. Footstep turned pale at that 
and he said what do you mean? And 
Mr. Panicle said well as long as | belong 
to this office I don’t want to bring dis. 
grace upon it, but if I am sacked of 
course | shan’t mind telling everybody 
that your nephew hangs out washing, 

And Mr. Footstep groaned and said 
this will ruin me. 

And Mr. Panicle said well that was 
what I thought. I shall be ruined by 
playing dominoes and you will be ruined 

y your nephew hanging out washing. 

So then Mr. Footstep saw a glimmer 
of hope, and he said if I overlook the 
dominoes do you think you could per- 
suade my nephew to leave off 
hanging out his washing? And 
Mr. Panicle said well I might 
if you raise my salary. 

So they arranged it like that, 
and when Mr. Panicle went 
home that evening he called in 
next door and made friends 
with Mr. and Mrs. Footstep 
junior and they were very nice 
and had three children who 
were allin bed. And Mr. Foot- 
step junior told Mr. Panicle 
that he ought really to have 
been a partner in the business 
but his uncle had cast him 
off because he had married for 
love. 

And Mr. Panicle said well I 
think I can arrange that for 
you if you promise to leave off 
hanging out your washing. And 
Mr. Footstep junior went a 
deep red and he said I never 
thought it would come to that 
but we are so poor that it 
had to, and if things don’t im- 
prove we shall soon have to 
take in a lodger. 

So the next morning Mr. Panicle told 
Mr. Footstep that, and he said you 
might live down the washing but you 
would never live down the lodger, the 
only thing for you to do will be to make 
your nephew a partner in your business, 
and I don’t really see why you should 
have made such a fuss about him marry- 
ing for love, Mrs. Footstep junior is very 
nice and quite a lady, her father knew 
Latin, she told me so. 

And Mr. Footstep said well I don’t 
know anything about that, I am only 
giving way because I have got to, and 
if is doesn’t turn out well I shall sack 
the lot of you, 

Well it did turn out well, because Mr. 
Footstep junior was very good at busi- 
ness and they made more money at }t 
than ever. And Mr. Footstep went to 
see him on Christmas Day just to find 
what his wife was really like, and the 
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| three children threw snowballs at him 
| and he quite took to them. 

| And the Panicles and the Footsteps 
| junior became great friends, and Mr. 
| Footstep junior persuaded Mr. Panicle 
| to be less rude to Mrs. Panicle when he 
| was put out with her, because he said 
it never paid.. And the next year Mrs. 
Panicle had a little girl called Elfrida, 
and Mr. Footstep was godfather. So 
they were all quite happy, and they 
often used to laugh about hanging out 
the washing and say it was the begin- 
ning of better things. 








OUR YOUNG VISITORS. 
{The Australians have set sail.”—Evening 
Paper.) 
Once again as the good ship dashes 
Gallantly on through the singing 
spray 
Come you to joust for a heap of Ashes 
Into the dawn of an English May ; 
| Hark how this cricketing minstrel’s 
tongue stirs 
| Into a lilt as I muse upon 
| The derring-do of those doughty young- 
sters, 
Jackson and Beckett and BrapMan 
(Don)! 





Soon will the knightly lists be ready, 





Park Orator. 





Harry the foeman, or hear the heady 
Cry from exulting throats, “How 's 
that?” 
Soon to your skipper we'll toss a bumper 
And crya health to the youthful three, 
Heirs to the graces of Victor TRuMPER— 
Becxerr and Jackson and BrapMan 
(D.). 
Bearers all of a proud tradition, 
Worthy you'll prove of your high 


emprise ; 
So Mr. Punch, with your kind permis- 
sion, 
Wafts you a welcome to English 
skies ; 
Fair be the winds that attend your 
journey, 
Calm your repose in your cabin'd 
bowers, 
And when we meet once more in the 
tourney 
May the best side win” (and let’s 
hope that’s ours). A. K. 








“ALL THE WAY.” 


From time to time the Sporting pages 
of our glorious Press break out simul- 
taneously with some cliché of excep- 
tional ineptitude. At the moment it is 
“to go all the way.” Before the Uni- 
versity Sports we were gravely in- 
formed that if Pumenrey was to beat 





the Cambridge runners in the Three 
Miles he would “haye to go all the 
way "—presumably to dissipate any 
false hopes he may have formed that 
he would be allowed to retire at tie 
end of the tenth lap and claim the race. 
The same excellent advice was tendered 
to Gorpoy, though it is hard to see how 
a high-jumper, unless possessed of un- 
usual powers of levitation, could avoid 
completing the return to earth. In the 
same way Huddersfield will be told that, 
if they wish to defeat The Arsenal at 
Wembley, they will “ have to go all the 
way” --and not attempt to conduct the 
match by correspondence from York- 
shire. And in the course of the next 
few days dozens of * our special rowing 
critics” will be giving the same hint to 
the Oxford crew, thus discouraging the 
idea that, if they disembark at Barnes 
Bridge, the judge will take a favourable 
view of their performance. 

Last week the phrase found its way 
into ourown up-to-date and enlightened 
organ, which warned the village XV., 
quorum pars minima sum, that to regis- 
ter a win over Staunton Parva on their 
ground we should “have to go all the 
way.” In our case, however, considering 
the extreme unreliability of the trans- 
port supplied by the local garage, the 
admonition is not quite so superfluous, 











“ AN’ THAT’S WHY THE ’OLE OF EUROPZ IS BANKRUPT, ALL EXCEP® AMERICA.” 
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“Don’t You ADORE HERRICK?” 


“On, YES, BY JOvVE! 


His ‘Lartne py Littie’!” 








FELIS BARBARICUS. 
| I nap for long in contemplation 
Some helpful thoughts about taxation 
| When, my attention being drawn 
| To what was happening on the lawn, 
| T cast off hesitation. . . . 


| I wrote a letter to The Times, 

_ Neatly expressed and all in rhymes, 
| And guaranteed, I thought, to stir 

| The soul of England. I said 
| 


/ s Srr,— 

| Though many others, it would seem, 

| Have dealt with this tremendous theme, 
| I trust you will concede the grace 

| Of your invaluable space 


For one more correspondent who 

Desires to trespass on it too. 

Why should a species of leopard 

Not easy to be stopped or peppered, 

Be still at liberty to ravage 

Our decent suburbs with their savage 

Combats and still more savage loves, 

And range about in wanton dioves ? 

What cause can common fairness 
show 

Why cats should be allowed to go 

And dig about in people’s gardens 

Without apologies or pardons, 

And ruin all the bulbs and things 

By their promiscuous wanderings ? 





Or why the calm of night should be 
Made hideous by their errantry ? 





& 


% 





To take an instance: five or more 

Engaged in internecine war 

Across my flower-bed at this minute 

Have spoilt the crocus that was in it, 

A purple one that lent a grace 

To all the back of Polteney Place; 

Nor have they left unscathed what still 

May prove to be a daffodil. 

One of these creatures (from Siam) 

That forms the centre of the jam 

And lives at Number Seventy-two, 

Is always very hard to shoo 

And seems to think my messuage is 

Reserved for its hostilities. 

A householder has no redress 

For such insane destructiveness, 

Nor for the periods of insomnia 

Caused by loud yells et cetera omnia. 

Your readers may not be aware 

That cats were once extremely rare 

And fetched considerable prices, 

The compensation for their vices 

(So far as we can now determine) 

Being their use in slaying vermin. 

But, now the need has largely gone 

(Through altered sanitatidn), 

‘heir prevalence appears to be 

A monstrous case of liberty 

Degenerating into licence— 

The animals behave like bisons. 

This being so, it seems most lax 

Not t> subject them to a tax, 

While dogs, with far more sense and 
beauty, , 

Are liable to an annual duty. 

A smallish collar with a label 

Would render all policemen able 

To ascertain the residence, 

Whether observed on wall or fence, 

Of these ungovernable creatures 

With retrograde Mongolian features, 

And chase them even out of trees 

Back to their own localities ; 

And fines, no doubt, could be inflicted 

Upon their owners if convicted. 

The burden of taxation weighs 

So hard on all of us these days 

That, when an impost can be found 

Not only lurrative but sound. 

No Chancellor can well afford 

To miss it. As I write, the sward 

Is still a struggling writhing mass 

Of depredators. Dianiras.’ 


I wrote this letter, as I said, 
Making it all up in my head, 

And sent it to The Times; but oh! 
The Times refused to print it. So 
I print it here instead. Evor. 





The Splendid Pauper. 
“Winston CHURCHILL ON THE DOLE.” 
Newspaper Adv!. 





“An anti-cyclone centred over the Boy of 
Biscay is likely to move away eastwards.” 
Daily Paper. 
On the other hand the depression cen- 
tred over our office- boy seems per- 
manent. 
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THE UNENTANGLED WEBB. 


Tue Lapy. “OH, SIDNEY, YOU'RE NOT GOING TO DESERT ME, ARE YOU?” 
Lorp Passrietp. “NOT EXACTLY. I SHALL STILL HOPE TO RETAIN A SLIGHT 
PREFERENCE FOR YOU.” 
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| 
| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, | 


Monday, March 24th.—When the In- | 
dian Legislature claps a heavy duty on 
cotton goods and Manchester urges the 
British Government to do something | 
about it, what is a poor Secretary or | 
Srate ror Inpia to do? 

Mr. Benn harbours no doubts. “| 
am called upon to protect the fiscal | 
rights of India,” he told Sir W. Davr- 
son austerely, ‘and that I intend to 
do.” The obvious rejoinder was to in- 
vite Mr. Bexn to impress on his col- 
leagues the necessity of protecting the 
fiscal rights of Great Britain in the 
same way, but nobody made it, 

That the British Ambassador in| 
Moscow should make representations 
to the Soviet Government 
about the plate stolen from 
the British Embassy in Pet- 
rograd sounds reasonable 
enough, though Mr. Hren- 
pERSON replied that no such 
representations had in fact 
been made. It is another 
thing to suggest, as Colonel 
| Howarp-Bury did, that Sir 
| Esmonp Ovey should “ keep 
| his eyes open.” 
| It would have a most un- 
| 











| happyeffecton international 
| relations if, while dining, let 
us say, with the Soviet Min- 
| ister for Foreign Affairs, Sir 
| Esmonp should suddenly be 
| heard to mutter, ‘Our salt- 
cellars, I think.” 

Mr. Henperson had ob- 
viously something else in 
his mind when he replied 
(amid Conservative cheers) 
that the British Ambassa- 
dor, since he had been in 
Russia, certainly had had 
| his eyes open, 

Mr. Suaw’s Army Estimates showed 
that while the little British Army con- 
tinues to become beautifully less there 
is no great diminution of the cost of it. 
Mr. Saw was able to produce a net 
reduction in the Estimates of £605,000, 
but, as Sir L. Wortsineton-Evans 
pointed out, that sum was fattened out 
by the Minister treating £88,000, con- 
| tributed by the Federated Malay States 
| and New Zealand to the Singapore Base, 
as an appropriation in aid to the general 
Army expenditure. 

For the Pacifist left-wingers of his 
Party Mr. SHaw had no comfort to 
offer save the news that the War Office 
had decided to give no more recognition, 
| financial or otherwise, to Cadets and 
| Church Lads Brigades. His reply in 








| advance to their Amendment to reduce 
| the personnel of the army by one huo- 
dred thousand men was that unilateral 





gestures of a high-minded desire to dis- 
arm had produced no corresponding 
results elsewhere, and there would be 
no more of them. Mr. Saaw explained 
that, although the physical tests had 
been scaled down, the army was still 
under strength, the percentage of candi- 
dates for enlistment rejected being over 
sixty percent. Of the enlisted soldier, 
no plaster saint, but a sober, healthy, 
well-behaved young Briton, he had 
nothing but good to report. 

Sir L. Worrameron-Evans charged 
the Minister with “skimping” and 
pleaded for a better system of voca- 
tional training for soldiers, a plea with 
which the Minister expressed himself 
as entirely in sympathy; and Sir R. 
Hurcnison suggested that there would 





Mr. Suaw (to Mr. Cove), “ MANY THANKS, BUT I'VE ALREADY 
GOT A CHARGER THAT'S BETTER SUITED TO MY FIGURE.” 


be no real economy until a Ministry of 
Defence was created, 

It fell to Mr. Cove to lead the rebel 
hosts of disarmers-while-you-wait into 
the Lobby to the number of 21 —a stroke 
which may be regarded according to 
taste as a declaration of peace with all 
the world or of war with the Labour 
Government. 

Tuesday, March 25th.—It was Lord 
Exinank who raised the question of 
West Indian sugar in the Lords this 
afterncon and urged the Government 
to be more magnanimous in their atti- 
tude; but it was Lord Otrvier who 
asked for more in no uncertain tones, 
who charged the Government with pre- 
tending sympathy and using no intelli- 
gence, and characterised the Govern- 
ment’s statement as “ poppycock,” an 
expressive if unlordly term. Under the 








bludgeonings of hisirate fellow-Socialist, 





Lord Passrrenp did the only thing 
possible—he suffered and was silent. 
“ British tars for British ships "is an 
ideal dearer to the hearts of Members 
of Parliament, if the Paestpent or THE 
Boarp or Trane is to be believed, than 
to the British shipowner, who is not 
above exchanging the lad with the tarry 
trousers for the less expensive Chink 
with the tarry pigtail, Urged by Mr. 
A.Bery and others to introduce legisla- 
tion requiring British ships to employ a 
certain percentage of British seamen, 
Mr. GranamM declared that this would 
only result in the ship-owners who did 
not want to be so restricted placing 
their ships under another register. 

The best is good enough for the 
Board of Revenue. Other litigants may 
be content with a paltry 
High Court decision or a 
judgment of the Court of 
Appeal. Not so the Board. 
It likes to hear what the 
House of Lords has to say 
aod is quite prepared on 
occasion to pay the tax- 
= costs all along the 
ine in order to hear it. 

What could be more 
reasonable than that? asked 
Mr. Snowpen blandly when 
Sir C. Cayzer pointed out 
that twice recently the 
Board had been severely 
rebuked by the highest 
tribunal in the land for what 
Kai Lung would eall its de- 
graded persistence, 

Members on all sides of 
the House who “ do like a 
little bit of butter with their 
bread" sat up and took notice 
when Mr. Oswatp Lewis 
asked leave to introduce his 
little Bill to require butter 
blended in this country out 
of largely foreign ingredients, and so 
wrapped as to give the impression that 
it is English dairy butter, to be plainly 
marked “Blended.” As memters of 
all three Parties backed the Bill and 
there was no opposition, it will possibly 
be given the “facilities necessary to 
enable it to become law. 

A relatively short spell of public busi- 
ness was taken up with the Report 
stage of Air and Army Estimates, the 
House concerning itself, in the case of 
the former, with the particular and deli- 
cate question of noise. Sir Samven 
Hoar invited the Arr Musister to say 
what progress was being made with ex- 
periments in the way of making civil 
aeroplanes less noisy. This brought 
Lieut.-Commander Kenworrny into the 
discussion. He urged that no false im- 
pression should go abroad (to the detri- 





ment of civil aviation) that aeroplanes 
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are noisy. He bad found that passengers 
were able to sleep peacefully in aero- 
planes. Captain Batrovur, himself an 
air pilot of fifteen years’ experience, in- 
sisted that when the passengers woke 
up they would not wake up rested, to 
which the Member for Central Hull re- 
torted thateleven years’ experience ol the 
House had perhaps inured him to noise. 
Wednesday, March 26th—The War 
Office’s reductions in the instructional 
staffs of the Territorial Army (declared 
by Lord De La Warr to make for effi- 
ciency, but denounced by Lord Tempte- 
MORE as merely bad economy) provided 
the Lords with food for a brief sitting. 

In the Commons further Questions 
about Russia found the Forrian Secre- 
tary indulging once more in the word- 
less drama that we have come to asso- 
ciate with Russian ballets and Russian 

litics. The only difference is that, 
in the conceptions of DiacHiLerr and 
others, motion is intended to convey 
some definite idea; Mr. Henperson’s 
wrigglings have but one purpose—to 
convey nothing at all. 

The House debated the extremely 
debatable question of whether the Post 
Office should run its own long-distance 
wireless telephonic system or farm it 
out to the Communications Company, 
to be run in conjunction with beam 
wireless telegraphy. The question is so 
debatable that nobody present 
seemed quite to believe that 
the real issues at stake be- 
tween the contending parties 
were even adumbrated. 

Sir Huron Youne declared 
that all that the champions of 
the Communications Company 
wanted was that the whole 
matter should be submitted to 
an impartial tribunal. The 
Government had consulted 
outside experts, but in such a 
restricted way that they could 
not pronounce upon the larger 
question involved. Sir Hrvton 
urged that the Communica- 
tions Company was fully 
equip to get busy with 
long-distance wireless  tele- 
phony without further delay 
or outlay. The Post Office had 
to make a large outlay before 
it could get to work and even 
then had to rely on the Ameri- 
can systems to get into touch 
with Canada. 

The Posrmaster-GEeNneRAL’s 
argument was in effect that 
when it came to cheapness and 
efficiency the P.O., once it got 
into its stride, would carry all 
before it, and that all the com- 
plaints and protests and de- 





mands for an inquiry were the 





outcome of assiduous propaganda by 
the Marconi interests. 





“HUSH! HUSH!” 

THE FOREIGN SECRETARY DOES A DUMB- 
SHOW REHEARSAL FOR HIS FORTHCOMING 
RUSSIAN BALLET. 

“T have nothing more to say on that sub- 
ject."—Mr. Hennrrsoy. 


Each side found other champions, 
and the House, undeterred by Mr. 





OLIVIER ASKS FOR MORE. 


THE TREASURY REFUSES LORD OLIVIER’s DEMAND 


FOR A FURTHER SUBSIDY FOR THE West INDIAN SUGAR 
INDUSTRY. 











Benson's momentous declaration that 
the purity of the nation’s political life 
was at stake, turned with obvious relief 
to the well-tried if somewhat futile 
topic of Soviet propaganda. 

Thursday, March 27th.—lt has long 
been suspected that there are men go 
lost to shame that they will not hesi- 
tate to encourage the light-minded to 
hazard sums of money on their ability 
to forecast the results of equine and 
other contests. That encouragement 
often takes the form of a communiea- 
tion thrust unostentatiously through 
the recipient's Jetter-box offering to 
accept his bets on credit. Lord Carsox 
urged the Government to put a stop to 
this reprehensible practice by a veto 
similar to that’ placed upon money- | 
lenders’ circulars. Lord Parmoor, while | 
intimating that credit betting is not | 
illegal, sympathised with Lord Carson's | 
view and suggested that he should 
make it the subject of a private Bill. 

In the Commons a reference by Mr. 
SnowpDeEnN to Imperial economic unity 
as a “ Protectionist stunt” shook the | 
Conservatives to their very marrows. 
Even an answer of Dr. Apptson to Mr. 
Mor ey, to the effect that the National 
mark had already been extended tocucum- 
bers and would shortly be extended to 
mustard-and-cress, failed to cheer them. 

Sir Hersert Samvet raised the ques- 
tion of the depression in the 
cotton trade. His speech was 
described as singularly lacking | 
in constructive policy, and this | 
was true of the whole debate. 
There seemed to be a con- 
sensus of opinion that Lanca- 
shire had got itse!f into the 
mess, but no eagerness to rush 
to the rescue. 

The House passed on to 
survey the not less gloomy 
picture of the West Indies | 
perishing by inches because | 
Mr. Snowpen, “in his pride 
and prejudice,” as one Member | 
put it, refused to say whether | 
or not he intended to abolish | 
the Sugar Duties (and with | 
them the West Indies’ inade- | 
quate preference). Odium was | 
properly heaped on this ghoulish | 
attitude, but, as the principal | 
ghoul had absented himself | 
and all Dr. Surers had to say | 
was “Wait till the Budget,” | 
indignation could not be long | 
sustained. 

















“Swinley Forest is the property 
of Lord Derby. The golf curse is 
private property."—Canadian Paper. | 
It must be jolly to be able to 
get right away from the old 
hackneyed cut bursts. 





XY 








| said : “‘ Gentlemen, this is a very grave 


| dates from very early times, when it 
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STUDIES IN CRIME. 


Dops TRAFFICKERS REMOVING DRUGS FROM THEIR SECRET HIDING-PLACE IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE AT SUNRISE. 


MISLEADING CASES. 
XXXI.— Buackmalt. 
Rex vy. Puddle. 
Tue Hammersmith Blackmail Case 
was concluded at the O'd Bailey to-day. 
Mr. Justice Wool, addressing the jury, 


case. The prisoner in the dock, a Collec- 
tor of Taxes for the district of South 
Hammersmith, stands charged with 
the odious crime which is commonly 
described as blackmail. That expression 


was the custom to pay tribute to men 
of influence who were allied with certain 
robbers and brigands for protection 
from the devastations of the latter. The 
practice was made illegal by a statute 
of Queen Exizapetn’'s time, and ever 
since it has been classed by our Courts 
among the most contemptible and dan- 
gerous offences. A person who, knowing 
the contents, sends or delivers a letter 
or writing demanding with menaces and 
without reasonable cause any chattel, 
money orother property, commits felony 
and is liable to penal servitude for life. 
The menace, the putting in fear,” as our 
ancestors expressed it, is of the essence 
of the crime. The spectacle of one man 
demanding money from another must 








always be painful to thecivilised mind ; 














but when in addition that other is made 
to fear for his safety, liberty orreputation 
the law steps in to protect and punish. 

“Now Mr. Haddock, the prosecutor 
in this case, received a letter from the 
prisoner demanding money. The letter 
was printed in ink of a bright red colour, 
and that is a circumstance which you 
may well take into account when you 
come to consider the intention of the 
letter and the effect which it may have 
had upon the mind of the recipient. 
For red is notoriously the colour of 
menace, of strife, of bloodshed and dan- 
ger; and it is worthy of note that the 
prisoner's previous communications to 
Mr. Haddock had been printed in a 
quiet and pacific blue. The letter was 
as follows :— 

“« Previous applications for payment of the 
taxes due from you on the Ist day of January, 
1930, for the year 1929-1930, having been made 
to you without effect, DEMAND is now made 
for payment, and I HEREBY GIVE YOU 
FINAL NOTICE that if the amount be not 
paid or remitted to me at the above address 
within SEVEN DAYS from this date steps 
will be taken for recovery by DISTRAINT, 
with costs. E. Puppix, Collector.’ 


Collector,’ I may observe in passing, 
was in other centuries a word com- 
monly used t> denote a highwayman, 
But you will not allow that point to 
influence you unduly. 





** Now the ‘demand’ is clear; indeed 
the word, as you will notice, is printed 
in block capitals. And you have to 
say, first of all, whether or not that 
‘demand ’ is accompanied by menaces. 
You will take everything into considera- 
tion, the terseness, I had almost said 
the brutality, of the language, the 
intimidating red ink, the picking out 
in formidable capitals of the words 
‘Demann.’ ‘Seven Days’ and ‘ Dis- 
TRAINT, and any other circumstance 
which may seem to you calculated to 
cause alarm in the mind of the reei- 
pient. You will observe in particular 
the concluding words, ‘Steps will be 
taken for recovery by Distrarnt, with 
costs.’ 

“*Disteaint. What is the exsct 
meaning of that? It means the forcible 
seizure of a person’s goods; it means 
the invasion of his home by strangers ; 
it amounts to licensed burglary; it 
means the loss not only of favourite 
possessions but of reputation ; it means 
distress to wife and family, and it is 
significant that the correct or common 
term for the process is ‘ Distress.’ Evi- 
dence has been given that a threat ‘to 
put the bailiffs in’ brings terror to any 
home. The prosecutor bas sworn that 
at the sight of that one red word he 





experienced alarm ; that he understood 
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THE WANING SEASON. 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY KNOCKING FENCES ABOUT WHEN IT’S QUITE UNNECESSARY ?” 
Would-be Thruster. “ SornRY, MASTER, BUT I ALWAYS PUT DOWN IN MY HUNTING-DIARY THE NUMBER OF FENCES 1 'VE 
JUMPED, AND I'M A BIT SHORT THIS SEASON.” 





from the letter that, without oppor- 
tunity to state his case in a court of 
law, his goods would be seized and his 
wife and family alarmed by the prisoner. 
The prisover says that that was not his 
intention ; that the words ‘steps will 
be taken for recovery’ indicated a pre- 
liminary summons to the Court. You 
may think that in that case he would 
bave done better to print those words 
in the same large type as the word 
‘Disrramt’; and you may think, as I 
do, looking at all the circumstances, 
that the letter was deliberately planned 
and worded with the intention of 
creating alarm, and through that alarm 
extracting money from Mr. Haddock, 
who is a sensitive man. 

“You will then have toask yourselves, 
Was this menacing demand for money 
made with reasonable cause? You will 
bear in mind that Mr. Haddock is not 
a debtor or criminal, he has not taken 
another’s property or done any dis- 
graceful thing. His only offence is that 
by bard work he has earned a little 
money ; and the suggestion is now made 
that he shall give away a fifth part of 
that money toother people. That being 
his position, you might well expect 
that he would be approached not with 
brusquerie but with signal honours, not 
with printed threats but with illumin- 
ated addresses. But the whole tenor 
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of the prisoner's communications sug- 
gests that in his opinion Mr. Haddock 
is a guilty person. Observe the strange 
use of the word ‘recovery'—as if Mr. 
Haddock had taken money from the 
prisoner. Mr. Haddock hasmaderepeated 
protests to the Collector and to his con- 
federate, the Inspector, urging that even 
under the strange customs of our land 
the sum demanded of him was excessive, 
that due allowance had not been made 
forthe particular hardshipsand expenses 
of his professional calling, and that in 
his judgment the prisoner and his prin- 
cipals have taken from him during the 
past years money which they ought in 
conscience to restore. While this dis- 
pute was still proceeding the prisoner 
sent this letter. Mr. Haddock, a public- 
spirited man, conveyed the letter to 
the police, and it is for you to say 
whether he was right. An official from 
the Inland Revenue Department has 
drawn your attention to the difficul- 
ties of a Mr. Syowpen, the prisoner's 
principal, it appears, who is in need 
of money. You will pay no attention 
to that. We are all in need of money ; 
and if Mr. Svowpen has an insufficient 
supply of money he must spend less 
money, as the rest of us have to do. 
Neither his avarice nor his extrava- 





gance can excuse a breach of the law.” 
The jury eagerly found the prisoner 
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guilty of blackmail, and he was sen- | 
tenced to penal servitude for life, with | 
solitary confinement for ten years, the | 
sentences to run consecutively. The 
Court congratulated Mr. muree” 
A. P. H, 


THE CLOTHES-PEG. 


My clothes in childhood grieved me sore | 
Because they never seemed to fit; 
I always looked as if I wore 
Some other fellow’s kit. 








And now that age my brow has scored | 
It has not checked unseemly cavil, 
Although I really can’t afford 
The splendid Row of Savile. 


I am not rich in stocks and shares, ; 
Like one who in his golden prime __| 
Was wont to order twenty pairs 
Of trousers at a time. 


No, let the well-creased dandy scoff ; 
Peg is the only man for me 

To purchase raiment from (and off)— 
Peg with a single “g.” 








News of the Cocoa-Naval Group. 

“The Rev. —— in the evening spoke | 

on... the famous picture of Fry and Jellicoo's 
at Savenor Rose Monastery in Florence.” 

Provincial Paper. 

In addition he probably mentioned Mr. 

Savonarota’s delightful Capsury - | 

Beatty portrait. | 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
LavisHNess as A Lure. 
One has to assume that other people 


| know their own business best, as the 
_ saying goes; although of course, if they 


did, or if the critic thought that they 
did, he would starve. None the less | 
make bold to put on record my opinion 
that the Warner Brorners, the de- 
visers of Show of Shows at the Tivoli, 
the latest and greatest of technicolour 
talkie revues, could have obtained suffi- 
cient success with a much smaller com. 


| pany and a much smaller expenditure 


of money. At any rate in England. If 
America and the other countries to 
which movies are exported demand such 
an army of dancing-girls, so many 
changes of costume and so many Stars 
with almost nothing to do, well and 
good: the Warner Brotuers’ lavish- 





Mr. Ricnuarp BarRTHetmess. “ EXCUSE 
ME, BUT I'VE GOT TO SHOW A FACE OR 
THERE WOULD ONLY BE SEVENTY-SIX STARS.” 


ness is justified. But for this country, 
no. Here we want to laugh more than 
to be dazzled; we want our tunes 
simpler and more rhythmical, and, after 
a reasonable time, we want to go home. 

Although the magnificence and pro- 
fuseness of Show of Shows are excessive, 
let me hasten to say that never have 
I seen the drilling of a chorus brought 
to such a point of perfection, and never 
have I seen so much novelty in their 
evolutions. I would give honour where 
honour is due if the programme men- 
tioned the producer's name. 

As a whole, however, Show of Shows 
has more mechanism than mirth and 
more musicians than melody. I thought 
it significant that the most popular 
item in the whole evening is a “ pro- 











duction” version of the cld and very 


ee 





straightforward English song, “A Bi- 
cycle made for Two,” here rendered 
by no fewer than fifteen Hollywood 
heroes and heroines, each with half-a- 
dozen words. Between this turn and 
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CLOSE-UP SHAKESPEARE. 
Mr. JOHN BARRYMORE AS THE DUKE OF 
GLOUCESTER IN Henry VI. 


the interminable and exhausting finale, 
in which three-hundred-and-filty white 
girls and one-hundred-and-filty coloured 
dancers take part, Mr. Jonn Barry- 
MORE declaims the Crooksack’s famous 
battlefield speech in Henry VI., getting 
so near us, with outsize features register- 
ing venomous malignity, that we shiver 
in our seats. 

Some variety? You ‘ve said it. 

I have referred to an omission from 
the programme; but what of a greater 
fault, the presence there of unfulfilled 
promises? The want of agreement be- 
tween the programme of Show of Shows 
and the. performance is indeed unfor- 
tunate. We are accustomed to the 
synopsis of a film plot differing from 
the film story, but when the programme 
is divided into separate turns, as at a 
music-hall, it is a shock when those 
turns do not materialise. Is there not 
a tacit understanding between manage- 
ment and audience that ought to be 
kept ? Two public favourites were pro- 
mised in the Tivoli programme, and 
neither of them appeared: Mr. Luprno 
Lane and Miss Beatrice Linum. The 
performance needs both, for, although 
Mr. Frank Fay, as the introducer, is 
often funny and always ingratiating, 
the lack of comic relief is marked. Miss 
Beatrice Litiim has a vein of bur- 
lesque humour all her own (although it 
has been extensively imitated), and in 
this welter of sentimental song and 





eye-fatiguing spectacle a recitation by 





her, such as we were led to expect, 
would have been peculiarly welcome. 
Norecitation by Miss Bearrice Lint 
did we, however, have; but somewhere 
about the time when that recitation 
was due a wild Cannibal Island kind of 
song was sung by an American come- 
dienne who shook herself more or less 
to pieces with her efforts. 

peaking as a diehard who prefers life 
“in the round” to photography how- 
ever animated, and is still deploring 
the invasion of the music-halls by the 
talkie, I must say that this substitu- 
tion of one turn for another fills me with 
alarm. If these whole-evening talking 
revues are to be made as flexible as 
this, so that the programme can be 
falsified and yet full measure be given, 
it looks very like their menace to the 
flesh-and-blood variety-performers be- 
coming greater even than was feared, 








Rix-t1y-Tin. “ WELL, ANYWAY I'VE NOT 
DAMAGED MY REPUTATION IN THIS SHIW.” 


since by judiciously changing its items 
one miscellaneous picture of this kind 
will be able to fill a hall for weeks. 

KB. V.% 


Statements which Betray Distrust. 


“The silver shield of the Bucks British 
Women’s Total Abstinence Union has been 
won by the Gerrards Cross Branch, and the 
ecmmittee suggest that this year's onting 
shall be to Letchworth, where there is no 
public-house.”— Bucks Paper. 








“Forp Motors Jump.” 
City page heading. 
We should never have dared to say that, 


An Antique Oar. 
“OrperR Mes ror Boat-Racr, 
Oxford is making use this year of Mr. 
R. H. A. Edwards, who rowed for his univer- 
sity in 926. . ."——-Daily Paper. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“A Sone or Sixpence” (Daty's), 

Tax tales of Aberdonian thrift that 
charm us simple Southerners pale into 
mere records of economic prudence be- 
side this picture of life in close-fisted 
Dumpherston. The characters to whom 
Messrs. Ian Hay and Guy Boron intro- 
duce us are a small but (since the love 
of money is the root of all evil) vicious 
cirele. The war of the bawbees in which 
they are all engaged is fierce and in- 
ternecine. Brother's hand is against 
brother, husband’s against wife, even 
lover's against the beloved, to say no- 
thing of vice-versa. 

Misled by Southern sentiment and 
your own kind heart you might suppose 
that a wedding in the clan—at least 
for those most intimately concerned— 
would constitute an armistice; that 
Cupid for once would 
over-ride cupidity and 
call a truce. Not so. 
The marriage between 
Chrissie, the station- 
master’s lovely daugh- 
ter, and David, the 
rising young bungalow- 
builder, was within an 
hour of being solem- 
nized; Chrissie had 
donned and come to 
display her wedding 
finery; David was 
hymeneally equipped 
from buttonhole to 
smirk ; the bride’s male 
relatives were in their 
deepest black and the 
minister was on his 
way. Then, one last 
fond whisper from Chrissie to her David 
on the subject of a marriage allowance, 
and bang went the fatelul saxpence 
that reopened the fray. 

The wedding-group broke up in jubil- 
ant confusion. The opposing ranks were 
quickly formed—males to the sight, 
females to the left—and the slogan 
was “No quarter!” The subject of 
marital finance was one of universal 
interest, and Chrissie’s allusion to it 
merely brought matters to a head. 
Deserted by their wives, the station- 
master and his son tcok up a command- 
ing position at home and drank defiance 
to their revolting partners from the 
hearthrug ; David dug bimself in among 
the labour-saving marvels of the bun- 
galow built for his errant bride, and 
the three insurgent Amazons retired 
to a temperance hotel five miles up the 
glen. 

You are too familiar with the routine 
of life in the trenches to need details 
of the havoc wrought at the station- 








master’s house in the absence of its 


womenfolk. Ycu can picture the slovenly 
shifts to which the garrison was reduced, 
the canned fortuity of the commissariat, 
the ubiquitous empty bottles, the un- 
made beds ravished of sheets to furnish 
festal tablecloths, the chaotic domes- 
ticity. You will not fail to see David, 
turned misogynist in his lonely bunga- 
low, brooding on suitable weapons with 
which to cut off his nose to spite his 
face. Nor will your experience of con- 
nubial farce mislead you concerning the 
tactics of the Amazons in their fastness 
up the glen. 

Hear then how David, done with 
women for ever, thought to conclude 
the deal with Chrissie’s brother that 
was to rid him of every Dumpherston 
asset, his bungalow estate, lock, stock 
and barrel. And how, but for a sur- 
prise sortie from the glen one Sabbath 








morning by Chrissie and Luella, her 
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WEDDING GARMENTS (SCOTS STYLE). 
Robert Pringle 
Adam Pringle eo% 
David Ballantyne (bridegroom) . 


sister-in-law-and-arms, David might 
have been finally demobilised and the 
play have had a less happy ending. 
Now Luella was not only an Ameri- 
ean by birth but a “ wise-cracker” 
by instinct, and the purchase-money 
handed over by her husband for David's 
bungalow business had been too pru- 
dently banked in her name. So it was 
she who took possession, thus snatching 
the fruits of the first victory from the 
men and ensuring the Third Act of its 
amusing complications, though at some 
slight expense, I thought, to the rude 
idiom which is the play’s chief charm. 
The action changes to the Amazonian 
head-quarters at David's late bungalow 
which Luwelia’s Sabbath raid had cap- 
tured. There, with Chrissie as her 
chief-of-staff, a bemused but sonsie lass 
as adjutant, a wealth of wise-cracks 
for ammunition, and a mammoth box 
of candies for supplies, Luella admin- 
istered the conquered territory and made 
ten bungalows grow where one had be2n 
before. But not for long. The strategy 








Mr. Jack LAMBERT. 
Mr. CAMPBELL GULLAN. 
Mr. IAN HUNTER. 
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of conquest had been perfect; it wag 
the simple arithmetic, neglected in her 
youth, that betrayed the Amazonian 
cause and dictated the terms of sweet 
surrender. 

Farce hath her victories no less absurd 
than war, and David returned in the 
nick of time to rout the builder's men, 
who wenton strike against the Amazons, 
The rigours of life on the home front 
had become unsupportable; the station- 
master's wife, missing the thirty-years’ 
lullaby of his snore, was unable to sleep 
of nights and longed to surrender, and 
her husband's speculations with his own 
and everybody else’s savings had pro- 
duced afortune, Besides, the hour was 
close on eleven. So Cupid and cupidity 
composed their differences, and the erst- 
while enemies became once more true 
lovers-in-arms. 

Both sides displayed conspicuous 
gallantry in the field, 
and I would single out 
for mention in these 
despatches Mr. Camp- | 
BELL GULLAN's well- | 
seasoned station-master, | 
Mr. Jack Lambert's} 
finely - tempered per- | 
formance as his son, and 
Miss OLive BLAKENEY'’S | 
superb command of | 
every opportunity that 
Luella’s wit afforded 
her. Mr. lan Hunver’s 
David had all my sym- | 
pathy, and Mr. Ian O. 
Witw’s bleak old porter 
was as bracing as a 
month in Skye. 

Said Dr. Jounson: “The | 
noblest prospect which | 
a Scotchman ever sees is the high road | 
that leads him to England.” This cruel | 
comedy shows how far he was from 
joking. It delights more by its pawky | 
backchat than by its dramatic art ; and | 
the accents of the players, covering the } 
whole Gielic gamut, convince rather | 
than enchant the English ear. H. | 
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“Tue Damask Rose” (Savoy). | 

What gaps there are in one’s know- 
ledge of history! Before seeing and 
hearing this musical romance “ based 
on the themes of Caortn ” I knew little 
about the Poland of the past, save that 
its people were highly musical and com- 
bined a passion for independence with 
unpronounceable names. My visit to the 
Savoy Theatre confirmed these simple 
facts and amplified them considerably. 
I now know that Poland's kings of old 
differed hardly at all from Grand Opera 
tenors ; that their gipsy subjects had so 
perfected community-singing as to be | 
eager and able to greet all public events 
and persons with magnificent musical 
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without so much as a glance 
at any conductor. 

Polish history, however, for 
all that it is history with tunes 
not tears, is the last subject this 
entertainment prompts me to 
discuss. And, although Caopm 
is the fount from which the 
melody of this romance is drawn, 
I hesitate to recommend it to 
connoisseurs of that graceful and 
passionate genius. Such connois- 
seurs are rightly touchy. They 
prefer their music in the idiom 
in which it was written and with- 
out words; and CHOPIN was es- 
sentially a writer of lyrics which 
the heart alone should articulate. 

This is not to say that this 
dynastic imbroglio does not draw 
all the charm it possesses from 
him. Jt does. Without the aid 
of Cuor1n neither King Stanislas 
nor Wanda, the maid he wooed 
but failed to win, could have 
shown us how far their singing 
transcended their other arts, nor 
would the choral populace have 
been put on their mettle nor the 
dancers have shown their pretty 
paces. 

Under the spreading chestnut- 
tree that embowered her rural 
home Wanda met Stanislas, ‘as 
yet a mere pretender to the 
throne, and was persuaded, less 
by him perhaps than by the 
exigencies of the plot, to elop> 
to Warsaw, where the tuneful! 
public awaited the proclama- 
tion of his accession to the 
throne of independent Poland. 
Their National Anthem, most 
inspiring, was sung at Stanislas 
with admirable loyalty and fer- 
vour. But neither the elope- 
ment nor the accession was 
without its snag, for Wanda, 
as we had seen, had already 
plighted her troth to another, 
and CaTHERiInE OF Russia and 
the Empzror or Austria were 
grim shadowsabout thethrone. 

But to retrace all the fits 
and starts and to recount each 
alarum and excu' sion by which 
these affairs of heart and 
dynasty, coupled and driven 
in harness with CHopin, were 
brought to their strange con- 
clusions would be to recall to 
this history its expurgated 
tears. Moreover it would be to 
miss the wood for its incidental 
trees. It was not this stutter- 
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honours, and that every Polish lady, ing and improbable narrative that caused 
from Quecn to chambermaid, was mis- | the gallery tocheer, but the spirited sing- | light with the smile that too seldom 


tress of the purest coloratura, and could | ing of Cuortn’s melodies amid the colour- | waned, Miss Winma Berxeney released 
release it at a moment's notice or less! ful glitter of the stage ensemles, 
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KAROL OUT-CAROLLED. 
Stanislas Poniatowski . Mr. JOHN MOREL. 
Count Kerol Tarlo Mr. HENRY MILLIDGE. 
Wanda Volny . Miss WILMA BERKELEY. 


imteoin “SS 
AN UNCLASSIFIED DANCE OF CHOPIN’S. 
Jan. «.« «+» oe + Mp. Busty Leowarp. 


Maryta Kremer . Miss Nancie Lovat. 


Immediately Wanda took the lims- 


her coloratura in showers that never 
failed. Cropin at his most pizzi- 
cato had no terrors for her. She 
emulated the pianist’s rippling 
fingers and the violinist’s when 
they pluck, Mr. Jonn Moren 
too was a King Stanislas of 
song whose voice had an agree- 
able timbre; and both were 
at their happiest when Court 
etiquette as well as that of 
mus:cal comedy permitted them 
to sing rather than to speak or 
act the tender passions that 
possessed them. 


None of the characters had 


any relation to life as we un- 
tuneful English understand it. 
They lived and loved and sighed 
and sang in the light that never 
was on sea or land but proceeds 
from the footlights alone. None 
of them? Well only one, the 
King’s godmother, the Countess 
Orzesco, though even here it may 
be partiality for the admirable 
arts of Miss Amy Auaarpe that 
prejudices me in her favour. To 
see this experienced actress with 
a shred of lace lightly flirted in 
one hand, a tiny fan in the other, 
holding her own in competition 
with the two comedians who 
love her, and gliding as she does 
so graciously into song, is to 
realise how firmly the geod 
actress supports the singer. 


Mr. Bitty Leonarp and Miss 
Nancie Lovar fill in the pauses 
in the melody with below-stairs 
humour, and Mr. WALTER Pass- 
more and Mr. Tom SHetrorp 
share that above-stairs. 

At first one is bemused by 
the misalliance, as it seems, 
between the music of CHopin 
and the uses to which it is put. 
Nocturne and mazurka, polon- 
aise and waltz, prelude and 
sonata all serve their turn; for 
Mr. CiuTsam is an omnivorous 
adapter and composer. Such 
things, swears the connoisseur, 
should not be done, but the lay- 
man cheers them to the echo, 
Sothat, although Cuoprn carries 
off the honours of this show, it 
is at a price his lovers may 
QUO RO. ces | TA; 


Rods in Pickle. 
“AQUARIUM FOR Lamu. 

It is understood thatthe Aquarium 
will be commenced at once and it is 
designed to contain a!l manner of 
tropical piscators.” 

Weekly Oriental Paper. 
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EPPING FOREST: iTS SPRING BIRDS. 


|To Epping Thicks when comes the 
Spring 
The throstle and the blackbird sing ; 
| The blackeap also plies his wing 
And hastes to join the chorus ; 
| The herons nest in Wanstead Park, 
O’er Whitehall Plain there soars a lark, 
| And sparrows get up in the dark 
And, chirping dawn in, bore us. 


These you were taught long years ago, 
But there are other birds also 
To be detected if you know 
The how and why and wherefore ; 
For, if you stand in silence like 
| A hawthorn bush, a red-backed sbrike 
| May hang his dinner on a spike 
(This bird you may not care for). 


But strive, as yesterday I strove, 
To see the finches of the grove 
And separate, as on you rove, 

The haw-, chaf-, green- and bull-ones, 
Distinguish wood- from willow-wrens 
And wryneck cocks from wryneck hens, 
And then, ecmpared with other men’s, 

Your days will not be dull ones. 


The Nerfolk plover you may see 


| And recognize his massive knee; 


The meadow-pip t or the tree- 
Into your ken may hurtle; 


| Woodpigeons croon their notes of love, 


A common buzzard floats above 
The tree where rests the plaintive dove 
(The stock-one or the turtle-). 


These are some birds that coo and bill, 
These you may see, as I too will, 
But as they never sit quite still 
I cannot tell which which is; 
I got their names out of a book, 
But you will find them, if you look, 
By Epping’s glades, her plain, her brook, 
Her hedges or her ditches. 








An Apology that Sweraj w:ll Demand. 
** Ahmedabad. 
The bandits Motilal and Jawabarlal Nehru 
(father and son) arrived here this morning 
and conferred with Mr. Gandhi.” 
Indian Paper. 
Testimonials which do not Compel. 
“ Remarkable stuff . . . I finished it with 
reluctance.—Sr. Joun Ervine.” 
Publisher's Advt. in Sunday Paper. 





“Mr, Simmons rose, stepped into the gang- 
way, and contemplated a single-handed foray 
into the Conservatory territory opposite,” 

Daily Paper. 
And then it seems that he sudden! 
remembered the tag about glass houses. 





“Detectives arrested the occupier, Lum 
Wun, who will appear at the Thames Police 
Court to-day charged with being in possession 
of opium and opium-smoking apparatus.” 

Daily Paper. 
There 's aye trouble with a reeking lum. 








MY DUTCH UNCLES. 


Every decent human being loves 
flowers, but the authentic garden fiend 
loves seed and bulb catalogues even 
more. Until a few years ago I was 
merely in the amateur class, knowing 
nothing of how bright and pleasant 
results in the garden are brought abcut ; 
I avoided its English literature. And 
then a day came when a gentleman 
from Holland sent us an illustrated 
catalogue. And I read: 

“This fineflowering postparcel of 
bulbargains cannot fail to ensure you 
deligt.” 

“That alone is worth an order,” I 
said; and we placed one, and the bul- 
bargains duly arrived. Since then, as 
we hoped, the gentleman from Holland 
(Mr. Hook, as it were), has never failed 
us. We have grown to be quite fond 
of him; his biannual catalogue is hailed 
with joy. Many a strange and beauti- 
ful thought is enshrined in its pages. 

“This plant,” says Mr. Hook on the 
subject of Spanish Iris, ‘‘is a good bedder 
that will enjoy you in the spring;” and, 
writing of a side-line of vegetables, 
with a passing whiff of /¢se-mayesté con- 
ceivably forgivable in a foreigner, “ King 
Edward is a fine handsome potato and 
a heavy cropper.” Sometimes, toadorn 
the tale, Mr. Hook includes the little 
Hooks in the pictures. For years and 
years and years we have watched them 
grow. They have now long passed the 
rock and sock stage, but still they 
stand among the Darwin tulips in earn- 
est of their willingness to send us a 
postparcel thereof, 

There is, alas! a fly in the idyllic 
ointment in the shape of a Wicked 
Uncle, also bearing the name of (as it 
were) Hook. Uncle Hook is also a 
grower, also a sender of catalogues. He 
even has the bad taste to hail from the 
same village. 

This has nearly slain the Original 
Uncle, ard the latter’s appeals to us 
not to confuse him with the other ore 
make pathetic reading. For he knows 
the tricks of the Wicked Uncle, who 
indeed has already opened fire on us. 

How, as we have never yet ordered 
from him, did he procure our address ? 
Is it possible that he lurked about Mr. 
Hook's gardens and stole it from the 
potting-shed ? 

“ The to-and-fro of the last fifty years 
has wrought no change in the suprem- 


Yjary of my bulbs,” writes the Wicked 


Uncle, and I can see him reaching for his 
meerschaum and re-reading the sentence 
with ever-increasing awe at his com- 
mand of the English language. Grown 
bolder, he continues: “* We cordially 
invited British visitors to Holland to 
give us a call and judge for yourself.” 











ee 
Well, what can one say to an invita. 
tion like that, save that she will be very 
glad to if I am ever over there ? 

He dwells on his Gladioli and calls 
them Summeibulbs. He says “ they 
sport into almost every conceivable 
shade.” Later he alludes to them ag 
Gardenflowers. Whiting of his Bulbous 
Begonias, he says, ‘ This is the favourite 
in the public park and cemetary,” and 
the tactless creature goes on, “The 
dwarf growth makes the Begonia also 
very appropriated,” and warns us that 
later it must “be moved to the cold. 
frame or in warmplace.” 

And, describing his dwarf roses, he 
winds up with the information that 
Mrs. Aaron Ward is distinct Indian 
yellow, that Madame Chatenay is large 
and full and that Mrs. Charles Russell 
is flushed scarlet. 

Meanwhile the situation for us js 
rather painful; the sense of rivalry and 
strain across the Channel very real. 
Will the Uncles never compose their 
differences? Would the gift, by us, of 
a small keg of rum or some stone flagons 
of distilled waters addressed to them 
jointly make matters worse? Or would 
they lean over the canal bridge and, 
smacking their lips, learn at last to pull 
tog.ther in mutual esteem? Finally, 
would not a letter from us, as third- 
party well-wishers, open their eyes to 
the essential pity of friction and strife? 
Could we not say :— 


“Dear Messrs, Hoox,— Your prompt- 
sent and hardygrown cuttings arrived 
with delight in the Portharbour of 
Folkestone and were received by us with 
inexplicable pleasure. 

We note with a fullymatured anxiety 
and regret that you and Mr. Hook are 
in rivalry, and beg to esteem you equally 
herewith. Where all is of so a uniform 
excellence in your varigated floripost- 
parce's, we beg to assure that these so 
trying family disuniteds are sharply to 
be lamented, and hope that it may be 
up-patched, Also that Time and Death 
(equally successful in their ways) will 
find the survivor willing to place your 
popular Bulbous Begonias upon the 
grave of the Firstdrawn. Yours, etc.”’? 


All the same the Hooks are able men. 
I could not frame a single sentence in 
Dutch, my knowledge of that language 
being confined to Spruit, Stoep, Kopie, 
Uitspan, Veldtschoen, Sjambok and 
Ruinek, 

My only wonder is that, as the Hooks 
write English so well, they do not write 








it a little better. RacHeEL. 
Beaks at Play. 
“Mrs, Margaraet ——, who is 94 years of 


age, yesterday accomy;anied the Mertbyt 
magistrates on the beach.”—Daily Paper. 
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Superior Maid ‘spring-cleaning her master’s sanctum), “ WE SHALL SOON HAVE THE STATUS QUO FOR YOU NOW, SiR.” 
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Ar the call of Science I tune my lute 
In a most respectful way 
For the Technological Institute 
Of Mass, in the U.S,A., 
For there, I learn from our active Press, 
They are doing a treatise on Fog, no less, 
And I put in a word for the London Special 
Known in an earlier day. 


For then, if you hear the old men speak 
Of the good old, brave old days, 

The London Fog was a thing unique, 
A matter of pride and praise ; 

To take a walk was a daring feat, 

And a man who started for Regent Street 

Might equally find himself down at Chiswick 

Or, say, in the Inn called Gray's. 


Yes, those were days when you lost the earth 
As soon as you shut your door, 
And all you knew was your own small girth, 
A hole in the fog, no more ; 
And pavements vanished and railings fled, 
And you found a lamp with your foot or head, 
And stout hearts quailed when they struck a crossing 

















ten 


And cold feet clung to the shore. 





ALL FOG. 


And then they'll say how the country folk 
When caught on the spree in town 

Would get blind staggers and feebly choke 
As the fog went slowly down ; 

While London's scions, whom nothing funks, 

Gratefully swallowed it down in chunks, 

And knew by the taste if the kind was yellow, 

Black, or the rarer brown. 


But “where, oh, where are the fogs of old,” 
You ‘ll hear the old men sigh, 

“That shut you round in a blanket fold 
As the blinded world went by ? 

Weakened, failing, and pale, alas! 

Due to a decadent use of gas ; 

And the mildest yarn one can spin about them 

Goes as a first-class lie,” 


So, while the wise men oversea 
Are getting their treatise out, 
I enter, I hope, a successful plea 
For the old fog, strong and stout ; 
They may for preference cram their list 
With newer vapour and later mist, 
But the genuine pea-soup true Particular 
Mustn’t be gone without. Dum-Dom. 
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BY TRE DOZEN EVERY DAY.” 


Very Rich Person. “RiGut, I'LL ‘AVE A DOZEN.” 
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Halter. “It BECOMES YOU VERY WELL, SIR, AND IS QUITE THE LATEST SHADE. 
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I ASSURE YOU WE ARE SELLING THEM 




























































OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Herr E. A, Rarmnarpt's Life of Eleanora Duse (SeckEr, 
16/-), is almost, if not quite, the Life we have been waiting 
for. Literary grace apart (and certain infelicities of present- 
ment may be due to hardships of translation), 1 cannot 
imagine the lovable and disastrous figure of the great tragic 
actress more eloquently communicated. Herr Razinnarpt 
knows inside and out the poverty and virtus of his heroine’s 
North-Italian stock, ‘the worthy heirs of the Risorgimento.” 
He understands too the bourgeois romantic drama, con- 
cerned (by way of escape from the industrial respectabilities 
of the audience) with the illicit and luxurious. And he 
shows how this heiress to an almost Roman stoicism, with 
her immediately inherited gifts of the Venetian improvis- 
atore, filled out the crude ré!es of Sarpou and Dumas Fis 
with the inspiration of her own sufferings. Undoubtedly 
Duss used this poor stuff, as Saakespeare did HoninsHep 
or BaNDELLO, as a starting-point for creative imagination. 
She made her name in it and was on the point of passing 
on to greater things when she met D’Annunzio. She met, 
as PIRANDELLO said, “precisely the wrong author.” You 
can understand her flinging away money, reputation, her 
exquisite art, on his plays. His genius, though certainly 
not a dramatic one, existed, and in Francesca da Rimini 
Duse at least sponsored some fine poetry. Only on this 
ground is it possible to explain her tenderness for the 
man—a man who, not content with the capitalization of 
his own vices, could add to his turnover by making a side- 
show of his mistress. 





Another of youth’s illusions has been destroyed for me 
by Mrs. Ge Nasu in her careful, learned but certainly not 
romahtic account of The Hansa: Its History and Romance 
(Lanz, 18/-). For years visions floated before my mind of bold 
seamen navigating the cold waters of the Baltic and North 
Seas in ships filled with cargoes of merchandise for the 
Hansa League. I had pictured the members of that League 
as grave and possibly rather boring elderly merchants, liv- 
ing in those marvellous old houses in Liibeck, Hamelin and 
Bremen that are now the sole surviving witness to the one- 
time wealth and power of the Hansa, and conducting their 
affairs both of commerce and high politics with a fitting 
courtesy and a nice regard for the employment of the proper 
phraseology. If a certain measure of dignity and grandeur 
attended the Hansa’s conduct of its numerous diplomatic 
negotiations, it was most lamentably lacking from its own 
ceremonies. The rites of initiation into membership of the 
Hansa were brutal inthe extreme, and would seem to have 
given an outlet to all the coarsest elements in the German 
nature. Death not infrequently overtook the unfortunate 
aspirant before the initiation ceremony was at an end, and 
even though wealth and power were the reward of the} 
successful (and the tough) the price paid was a heavy one. 
The worthy Haxtuyt indeed goes so far as to dub them | 
“‘ pirates and malefactors of the Hans,” while in the numer: ) 
ous wars that took place between the Hansa and the English 
kings the English sailors who fell into the hands of the | 
Hansa were often treated with great cruelty. Yet with | 
all their faults these German merchant-adventurers were 











a great power and a great civilising force amidst the 
chaos of the Middle Ages. 
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Early in life young Semty found 

Fear does not help when being drowned, 
Or sealing cliffs, or if one rides 
Unbridled steeds down mountain sides. 
Since all such things may cook your 
goose 

To be afraid’s no sort of use, 

So he determined simply not to; 

« Live dangerously ” became his motto. 


Thus Seeny, whom his friends call 
“ JACK,” 

Began, nor eyer once looked back, 

And rose in time, as you may see, 

To Major-General, C.M.G., 

And half-a-dozen letters more, 

Though but an amateur in war. 


Breathes there the man with soul so 

dead 

Who after half this book is read 

Will call for something else instead ? 

I think not—nor does BrirKENHEAD, 

Who writes the preface. What we feel is 

Most lives look drab beside Jack 
SEELY's. 








Read his Adventure (HEINEMANN), 
Buy it (one guinea) if you can. 

Mr. W. Somerset Mavucuanm is so in- 
veterately the apostle of change that he 
not only holds change as change good, 
but appreciates the mutations brought 
about in his own personality by a con- 
stant shifting of scene. That content- 
ment with incompleteness which gives 
something of a sub-human air to all 
Impressionist pictures is present in his 
latest book; but, given this set-off, | 
cannot imagine a more fascinating re- 
cord. The book deals with wanderings 
in Burma, Siam, Annam and Tonkin, 
and borrows its apparently inapposite 
title from a volume of Hazrirr opened 
on the Irrawaddy. Hazuirr sought “on 
going a journey ” the immunities of the 
voyager cnly known to his inn as 7'he 
Gentleman in the Parlour (HEINEMANN, 
8/6). If Mr. Mavenam ever attained a 
more conventional contact with the 
official British or Gallic world of his 
sojourn he is careful to overlook it, 
merely hinting what he might have said 
had he been tempted to deal with things 
political. He enjoys to the full not 
only the immunities claimed by Haziirr 
but the privileges lavished on a recep- 








BEST LET "EM SWING YOU STRAIGHT ON BOARD, 











Sailor (to passenger caught on hook of crane). “ WHILST YOU'RE ABOUT IT, SiR, 


I’LL BRING YOUR ‘AT.” 








tive passer-by: confidences where confidences are for whole 
lifetimes unspoken, and the sweets of reverie. He paints 


and towns with Breuauetdlike crowds seen very small and 
Swarming. Every now and then he draws an individual 
portrait; or a composite one, as of the English solitary 


to him for having so far forsworn his passion for imper- 
manence as to give them a new lease of life. 





Mr. SrepHen Granam’s latest biographical study, Peter 
the Great (Benn, 21/-), shows the most famous of the Tsars as 

















wide milky rivers, strange and shabby pagodas, landscapes | 


abroad. These are all very good, and I am entirely grateful | 





| ® monster of clownish cruelty hardly relieved by a capacity! No brief summary can adequately picture his eccentricities, 


for unlimited hard work, who blew off his friends’ heads 
with amateur fireworks or pulled out their teeth with a 
sabre, who executed two hundred mutineers with his own 
axe for a day’s sport, and employed a staff of officials to 
think out new and additional methods of taxation. This 
gross mad-house giant, an impossibility outside a nightmare 
or an autocracy, is shown playing school-boy games with 
actual armies and navies and ne a moral code not 
European or Asiatic but non-human. He shammed drunk 
or shammed dead to hear what was said about him, and 
his mildest amusement on a visit to London was to be 
hurled head-first in a wheel-barrow against a holly hedge. 
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and I am a little unwilling, in spite of the brilliance of Mr. 
Granam's narrative, to urge a fuller acquaintance at first 


| hand, for the simple truth is that on every other page there 


is matter for sheer nausea, Perer having been not only 
| gigantic but vile. Even his torturing to death of his son 








was not out of keeping with the general tenor of his ways. 
The work on which his fame rests was mainly that kind of 
forced and artificial distortion of national boundaries which 
can lead only to further re-making of maps later on, and the 
author in adding up his score can but declare that, as the 
space of just two hundred years has, in the tragedy of 
Ekaterinburg, put an end to his line, so also has it obliterated 
practically the whole of his achievements. 


On all those who realise that England stands in sad need 





there are also hints of tragedy, which, however, are never 
heartrending. There is moreover enough incidental infor. 
mation on local food and wines to make one anxicus to 

once more to Nice to explore and discover whether the 
dishes mentioned are really obtainable, and whether the 
town of Creille and its vineyards have originals in actual fact, 








So grim is the picture of convict life in New Ca!edonig 
which Miss Beatrice Grimssaw draws in The Star in the 
Dust (Cassetu, 7/6) that it is a relief to know that the 
story is dated back to the end of last century. A branch of 
the Fintan family had settled in the South Sea Islands, 
where young Piers Finian, on the morning of his marriage 
to a beautiful French girl, has every reason to believe that 
she is dead. In agony of mind he flies at once from that 





of defeace from the short- 
sighted aa of the specu- 

lative builder, the hard- . 
boiled advertiser and the 
apathetic Town Council of 
the old school, I urge the 
purchase of The Face of the 
Land (Auten anp Unwiy, 
7/6), in order that they may 
thrust its damning pages 
under the noses of their less 
enlightened friends. Com- 
piled under the auspices of 
the Design and Industries 
Association and prefaced 
by Mr. Croven WiLLiAMs- 
Exvuis, it consists of brief 
surveys of the outstanding 
features of our countryside, 
followed in each case by 
contrasting photographs. 
These are highly damaging 
to the powers which have 
allowed straggling ribbon 
development, ugly and pre- | _ 
tentious building, and the 
spoliation of English villages 
and scenery by vulgar and 
invariably uncompelling ad- 
vertisement; and highly 
complimentary to those 
other powers which have 
put beauty first and are 
being rewarded by finding 
it a not unprofitable prin- 
ciple. England is a heri- 
tage. It has clearly got to 








Waitress. “I DREAMT ABOUT YOU LAST NIGHT—TH aT 1'D TAKEN 
YOUR ORDER AND FORGOTTEN ALL ABOUT IT.” 

City Clerk. “THat wasn’t 
HOUR AGO.” 


island, changes his name 
and settles in Kalona, where 
presently he learns that the 
girl had been in a trance, 
from which she had awak- 
ened to suffer torments far 
worse than death. Having 
returned to France with 
her law-breaking father, she 
had been unjustly accused 
of crime and transported to 
New Caledonia. Thither 
Piers goes, and in a series of 
vivid scenes, unrelieved in 
their realism, Miss Grim- 
SHAW gives us opportunity 
to follow his efforts to secure 
her release. It is an oppor- 
tunity which those in seareh 
of a harrowing tale with a 
happy ending should not 
fail to take. 


Should you find pleasure 
in stories whose hero is an 
animal I can with confidence 
draw your attention to Poo 
Lorn of the Elephants (Hop- 
DER AND Sroucuron, 7/6). 
Pco Lorn was born into cap- 
tivity—his mother worked 
for a teak company in Nar- 
thern Siam, but his father 
was a wild elephant that | 
had never been brought into | 


LAST NIGHT; IT WAS HALF-AN- Aeciet 
LP-AN- | subjection—so, although 








suffer development. This book helps to show how such 
development can be effected sanely and artistically ; and it 
comes at a timely moment when the Rural Amenities Bill 
has already passed its second reading. 

. Ido not recall any book by Mr. Winx J. Locke which 
is quite so engaging in its leisurely progress as The Town of 
Tombarel (Tux Boptey Heap, igs & provides a series 
of separate stories ostensibly told by an English portrait- 
painter living at Nice, but, since they are given as the sub- 
stance of conversations with a delightful old gentleman, 
M. Alcide Tombarel, the Maire of the little Provengal hill- 
town of Creille, and deal with the personages of that district, 
there is, if not exactly a connecting thread, at least an 
association of ideas through which in the end you have 
made the acquaintance of a very attractive group of people. 
The majority of their doings are in the vein of comedy, but 





he could be as tender as a 
child with those whom he loved, he was also what may be | 
truthfully called a holy terror when he wished to be re- 
venged upon those who had ill-treated him. In fact, when 
after various unhappy experiences he regained his freedom, 
he ran gloriously amok and roamed about destroying when | 
and where he listed. The human interest is secondary in 
this story; Poo Lorn holds the centre of the stage and | 
takes all the honours in a romance that Mr. RecivaL | 
Campsett has told with genuine sympathy and skill. 











Nature as a Spoil-Sport. 
“Tall and fair-haired, he could not take his place in the Scottish 
team against Ireland because of this mishap.”—Daily Paper. 





- + , A magnificent strain of hybrid lobelias, resembling the well- 
known Queen Victoria in habit.”—Horticultural Guide. 

This should be a lesson to those who deny the value of 
history in the nursery. 
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| sion of a paper-bag behind a person's 
CHARIVARIA, | back ih ain ‘ic la 
A scuEme to drain the Mediterranean | pressure. The foolish practice of revol- 
is put forward in connection with the | ver-firing is equally to be condemned. 
idea of developing the Sahara, and not, | sae 
as might have been thought, as a solu-| Tho discovery of a coiners’ den of 
tion of Francc-Italian naval difficulties. Roman times will have aroused mis- 
nie | givings among numismatists as to the 
Analysis of five hundred recorded con- | genuineness of their denarii. 
yersations is said to have shown that ¥ % 
the vocabulary of telephone-users is ex-| So many Scottish missionaries have 
tremely limited. This is greatly to their gone out to Nyassaland that the natives 
credit. rae speak English with a pronounced Scot- 
' | tish accent. Visitors can shut their eyes 
Mr. Aanoup Bennett announces that | and imagine they are in Fleet Street. 
the report of his last medical overhaul- | Rig 
ing was satisfactory. It is reassuring) A gas company retains a consultant 





toksow that there wasnodangerouscon- | dental-surgecn to attend to the teeth 
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Spasmodie flat-foot, at one time prev- | 
alent among errand-boys, is nowadays 
less common, says a medical expert. 
He says nothing about spasmodic fiit- 
whistling. oe 


An architect thinks that the small 
houses now being built could be much 
improved. For one thing they might 
be arranged so that the rooms would 
fold into the walls when not wanted. 


“Why do people stand in queues out- 
side theatres for filty hours or more?” 
asks a writer. One theory is that they 
want to see the play. 


Arrangements have been made for 





striction of the hat-band. 


According to a news 
item Northampton has 
offered to make a pair 
of No. 16 boots for 
Primo Carnera. If ac- 
cepted we understand 
the keels will be laid 
down at once. 


We read of a young 
woman in America who 
appears to breathe only 
twice a minute. Her 
prospect of getting an 
emotional part in a film 
is discouraging. 


Lord CasTLEROSSE ex- 
presses the opinion that 
the thing to do is to 
mind one’s own busi- 
ness. So much for the 
belief that the thing to 


be is a gossip-writer. REPRESENTS RAMSAYS I. PERFORMING, IN THE PRESENCE 





According to a motor- 





ANTIQUITIES IN THE WESTMINSTER MUSEUM, 
From AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE. EXPERTS HAVE DECIDED THAT IT 


REPORTERS, THE SECRET RITE KNOWN AS “ MAKING THE GESTURE.” 


the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excnequer to broad- 
cast an explanation of 
the Budget on April 
15th. This will be good 
news for those in search 
of a little quiet relaxa- 
tion after the shock of 
reading the facts. 


Now that s xpenny 
all-day tram-fares for 
children are being intro- 
duced in some parts of 
the country, it is said 
that many Scotsmen 
are going in for the 
Voronorr gland treat- 
ment. se 








The spirit of enter- 
# YP j|prise is abroad, says a 

— writer. We should like | 

to see some of it in this 

country. 

ee As the cuckoo has not 

yet been heard by the 








ing expert there is a fortune waiting for|of its female employees, but it is not 

the roadside caterer. Another view is/| stated that for avwsthetic purposes he 

that there is a fortune whizzing past. | has the exclusive use of a laughing- 
es | gasometer. : 

Lord Morais has pointed out that the | 

Grand Falls of Labrad-r, which he visu-| Sir W. Arputuxor Lane urges the 

alises as a source of electric power, are| people of Margate to make more of 

of greater height and volume than|their town as a health-resort instead 

Niagara. It is not generally realised how | of endeavouring to vie with places like 

the water comes down in Labrador. | Blackpool. Thanet is in grave danger 
2p | of becoming less select. 

We are reminded that Hoinem’s por- 3 ue : 
trait of ANNE or CuEeves misled Henry In a pamphlet published by the F uel 
VIL. as to her personal appearance, | Research Board it is stated that coal 
which was a shock to him when they | is, in fact, a rock. We ourselves have 
met. Some historians maintain that | long suspected this. 
Biuff Kixo Han’s comment on this oc- | 9 
easion was the origin of the expression 
“Not an oil-painting.” 

* * 


we 


Snails picked off the May dew and 
| toasted form an ingredient of a magic 
‘ |eye-wash, described in a recently-pub- 

An American scientist has discovered, | lished book on Welsh folk-lore and 
as the result of a series of experiments | customs. Mr. Luoyp Groror of course 











in the effects of noises, that the explo- | has other recipes for magic eye-wash. 
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correspondents of any daily paper, it is 
thought that it may have entered into 
an agreement with the Sunday Press. 





A Daily Mail reader says it gives him 
great joy to look down on his green- | 
peas, which are now eighteen inches in | 
height. We await an early announce- | 
ment from a Daily Express reader that | 
he has been looking up at his. 


We read of a shop-girl who had such a 
bad cold that she was unable to call for 
help when the till was robbed. It is a 
disquieting thought that she should not 
have been able even to ery ‘“ Burder!” 


By inadvertence a steam tractor re- 
etait spilled five hundred gallons of 
whisky into a Scottish stream. A little 
later several salmon leaned out cf the 
water, sneered openly at some anglers 








and then swam unsteadily away. 
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A PRICELESS POSSESSION. 


“JT can't bear to see her go,” said 
Barbara. 

“You needn’t,” I replied manfully. 
| “But I shall hear,” she protested 
| tearfully. 

“Not if you go to your bath and 
splash.” 

She bit her trembling lip. 

“ How you ean do it I can’t imagine.” 

“Tam a man,” I said simply. 

“Poor darling Susan!" she gulped. 
“To think that I have washed her and 
—and her for the last time.” 

“Don't,” I implored, “please don’t 
goon. You will make me lose my grip 
on myself,” ; 

“ As long as you don't lose your grip 
on her I don’t mind,” said Barbara. 

“Baough!” I said harshly; ‘the 
time has come.” 

Barbara clang to me. “They will 
be kind to her, won't they? Make— 

make them promise.” 
| “Of course—of course.” 

“And you'll tell them that her 
favourite oil is——” 

I was pained. ‘ What do you take 
me for?" I growled. 

“T'msorry,” said Barbara penitently. 

“Well,” I said, bracing back my 
shoulders, “the longer I stay here talk- 
ing to you the harder it ¥ 

“ Yes,” said Barbara,” “ we must not 
shrink; but—but don’t let them say 
anything too personal in her hearing.” 

“T will keep her engine running so 
that she can’t hear.” 

“Ts that wise,” said Barbara, “or 
| kind? It would be very painful for 
| her if—I mean——” 

“I see what you mean,” I said ten- 
derly and went down to the garage. 

Like most ladies, Susan is usually 
rather a bad starter, but on this occa- 
sion half a turn of the handle set her 
| purring — well, anyway, firing. That 
| affected me strangely, but I would not 
| give in. 
| eyes and navigated her down the drive. 


| 
| 








| In spite of a nasty head-wind we 


' arrived at the garage gallantly and drew 


| up without a squeak. 





| manager. He had kind eyes. 

“Good morning,” I pa brightly 
| —-rather too brightly perhaps. 

| “Ts this the—er—— ?" 


“Yes,” I said hastily and disem- 





barked, “Engine ticking over nicely 
—what?” 
He winced. “Er—yes,” he said; 


“shall we stop it for a moment?” 
“Just as you like.” I laughed cas- 


with half a turn of the handie.” 


action perhaps.” 











I lowered the muff over her 


“Good morning, Sir,” said the sales 


ually, “I started her this morning 
“Indeed, Sir? Self-starter out of 


“ Well—er—in a way, yes.” 

“Yes, Sir,” he said sympathetically, 
“T know the way you mean.” 

I warmed towards this man. “She's 
been a wonderful little car,” I said en- 
thusiastically. 

“ Yes,” he said, “she looks it.” 
“T've been all over the country in 
her. Up hills——” 

* Really ?” 

* And down.” 

“ Quite.” 

*Oaly last summer she took me all 
the way to Cornwall.” 

* And back?” 

“Well, no; as a matter of fact it 
was really I who brought her back, if 
you know what I mean.” 

“T know exactly, Sir.” 

“It was entirely my fault. I got so 
absorbed in the scenery one day that | 
forgot to give her her oil at luncheon.” 
“Ah! Then she is extravagant in 
oil?” 

“Not extravagant, but—well—fond 
of it. I mean she doesn’t throw it 
about or waste it or anything like that. 
She uses up every drop. I never grudge 
anything if it is really wanted.” 

“Tt is always nice,” he observed, “to 
be generous if you can afford to be.” 

Charming man! 

“And how about petrol?” he pro- 
ceeded. 

“Well, of course petrol is her staple 
food.” 

“Eats petrol —just so. 
easy to steer?” 

“Not so much easy as fascinating.” 

He nodded. “I understand, Sir,” he 
said. 

“I knew you would,” J replied warmly. 

“Have you ever had an accident in 
her?” 

“ Nothing fatal.” 

“Oh, well, that’s something, isn’t it?” 

“Speaking as an owner-driver, I think 
it is everything.” 

There was a pause while we stood 
side by side admiring Susan. 

“Tyres seem rather worn,” he re- 
marked at last. 

“Yes. Of course speed does that.” 

“Or the wheels not being in track.” 

“Really? How very interesting! I 
never knew that.” 

“You have never had your wheels 
tested for track?” 

“Never,” I said proudly. 

He smiled wanly. “Perhaps,” he 
ventured, “we might give her engine 
a little run now?” 

“She would enjoy it,” I assented 
cordially. ‘No doubt you would like 
to see for yourself how easy she is to 
start.” 

“TI should,” he said, and went to the 
starting handle. 


And —er— 





“No,” I explained after a bit, “1 











don’t think you have quite got hold of 
the idea. Let meshow you There! 
It’s more of a knack than anything.” 

“ Did it take you long to discover the 
knack?" he shouted. 

[ shcok my head. He came very 
close to me. 

* Does—she— always — make —that 
—noise?” he yelled. 

I nodded happily. He rushed to the 
dashboard and switched her off. 

“Yes,” I went on chattily, “that 
sound is characteristic of her; so much 
so that our dog knows her from any 
other car on the road.” 

People have often doubted me when 
I have told them that, but I could see 
that he believed it. 

“ But then dogs have such sensitive 
ears,” I concluded. 

*‘So have I,” he said. 

* You are lucky,” I said; but he didn’t 
seem to agree. An awkward silence 





ensued. 
“Well,” I said, breaking it sel{-consei- 
ously, “ what do you—er-———.?” 


* Would it,” he interposed mercifully, 
“be a question of part exchange?” 

*I’m afraid not,” I replied. “The 
fact is that I haven't got the other 
part.” 

He turned away. I could see that 
he was trying to master his feelings. 

“Of course,” he whispered at last, 
“these old cars really mean more to 
their owners than they do to us.” 

“You mean ——?” I said, the light 
of a great truth dawning upon me. 

*] do, Sir,” be replied solemnly. 

“Thank you,” I said gripping his 
hand, “thank you. You have given me 
fresh courage.” 

“ You will need it, Sir,” he said gently 
and went back to his showroom. 

Barbara was waiting for us when we 
got back. 

“T had a presentiment,” she said 
softly, “that they would not be worthy 
of her.” 

I got out and kissed her—Barbara. 
While I was doing it Susan stopped. 
Barbara sprang forward anxiously. 

“She has only choked,” I said. 

“Of course,” said Barbara—‘ with 
emotion. What is that dripping?” 

I bent down and smelt. “Petrol,” J 
said. 

“No,” said Barbara wistfully, “ tears 
of joy,” and proceeded to follow suit. 





Diabolism in the Dail. 
“Following on yesterday's defeat of the 
Government in the Dail, a meeting of the 
Cabinet was hell this morning, presided over 
by President Cosgrave.”—Dub!in Paper. 


Commercial Humour. 
“Kelso, Sitting-room, Two Bedrooms, To 
Let for Easter onwaris; inside inconvenl- 
ences.”—North-Country Paper, 
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AT THE BAR OF THE FIVE NATIONS; 
OR, A CONSOMMATION DEVOUTLY TO BE WISHED. 


M. Bruaxp. “I WANT SOMETHING SUSTAINING. CAN YOU GIVE ME A ‘MILITARY 
COMMITMENT '?” 

Mr. MacDoxatp. “SORRY, WE DON’T SERVE IT. AGAINST THE RULES OF THE 
HOUSE. BUT I CAN RECOMMEND OUR ‘No. 16 OLD GENEVA CLARIFIED,’” 


{In order to appease the desire of France for guarantecs of security, persistent research has been made for a formula 
tased on a “clarifying” interpretation of Article No, 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations.) 
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Charlady (who has dusted pastel-drawing in studio). “ LUMME! IT’S A MOVIE.” 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
Fium Fancres. 
Tae town of Ago, the official head- 


quarters of the Oga Province, was in a 
pleasant stateof excitement. Mr. Alogi 


| who doubles the riles of Universal 
| birder ere mabe ar = som 0 
| super-heated portion of the Empire, frie 
) aval in a cinema outfit; and this 
| very night, for the first time in its 
_ history, Ago was to be given the oppor- 
| tunity of lati 
| the “Close Up” and other features of 


| the sereen. 


g the beauties of 


Henry and I had censored the films 
| to be produced; they were very ancient 
_ and quite innocuous; but my confrére 
| had insisted on the withdrawal of one 
_ which showed Cambridge winning the 
, boat-race by an indecently wide margin, 
| on the grounds that it ill became the 
| dignity of his defeated Alma Mater to 
| be subjected to the derision of the native 
a 

uriosity amongst the local inhabit- 
ants as to the nature of this new wonder 
| Was intense. 

“You go see what thing Alogie do 

this night?” asked my orderly of a 
crony outside the office. 





“I tink I go; but I no savvy proper 
what thing he go do,” replied the other. 

*D.O. say Alogie get small box and 
when he put lamp for inside you see 
peoples for wall,” said my orderly, thus 
summarising my masterly explanation 
of the cinematograph. 
“How he go do so?” queried his 
iend 


“TI tink say magic,” answered the in- 
formative constable. 
That evening the entire European 
population took station on the chairs 
vided by the enterprising Alogie. Be- 
ind them were ranged as many of the 
natives as could safely be crammed in. 
After much whispering thelights went 
out and on the white-washed wall 
flashed the picture of a battleship up- 
side down, steaming in mid-air at a 
terrific speed. This wasquickly followed 
by a hurried vision of an Admiral and 
Staff leaving Portsmouth dockyard with 
their feet inthe air. Darkness followed, 
and whilst the operator endeavoured to 
free himself from the film which had en- 
veloped him audible comments passed 
amongst the audience. 
**Yousee them big canoe?” asked one. 
“TI no tink him be canoe,” said an- 
other. 





“What tink he be, then?” replied 
Number One, nettled at having his ex- 
planation doubted. 

“I no savvy, but I tink some kind of 
bird,” answered the other. 5 

* You blood fool,” remarked his friend 
tersely but without malice. 

The District Clerk, who fills the roll of 
sergeant-major among the lesser mem- 
bers of the Staff, turned upon the dis- 
putants. : ; 

“Shut up, you,” he said. ‘You no 
savvy it was what they call an air 
directable? You no see how them 
men come down from 'm? You are an 
illiterate,” he added contemptuously, 
silencing further argument. 

By this time the machine had been 
adjusted and a film some six years old 
flashed on the screen, right side up 
this time. The greater part of it was 
concerned with a fashionable wedding. 
Crowds of bridesmaids and train-bearers 
and pages followed the happy couple 
from the church. This created a great 
sensation. It is no small part of 
the White Man’s Burden that he 1s 
only allowed one wife, and has to up- 
hold his prestige in competition with 
local magnates who possess a hundred 
odd. 
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“T tink he be big man for him 
country,” hazarded one. 

“ He get plenty fine wives,” answered 
another. ‘D.O. only get one wife.” 

“Look all them piccins, too,” said a 
third. “They pay dowry for White-man 
country ?” he asked. 

« Stop noises,” said the District Clerk 
sternly. 

“ Suppose D.O. go want they go dash 
him plenty wife,” he added, zealous in 
support of his lord and master. 

A Wild West drama with much gal- 
loping of horses and letting off of guns 
provided a certain amount of excitement; 
the death agonies of various members 
of the cast being greeted with murmurs 
of “ Hedie-o; I tink police go catch ‘em 
for murderer.” 

The last film of all displayed a scene 
in a yacht; heavy weather was experi- 
enced, and in the midst of.it the villain 
slunk away from the party in the din- 
ing saloon, evidently bent on some fell 
design. For some reason this film 
excited great interest, possibly because 
some of the audience had seen steam- 
boats on the Niger, and a subdued 
murmur of comment was kept up all the 
time. 

“What place he go?” asked one, as 
the villain disappeared through the 
door. 

“Perhaps he go catch breeze,” sug- 
gested a neighbour. 

The District Clerk, who had once 
travelled from Lagos to Calabar in a 
branch-boat, then made his final con- 
tribution to theevening’s entertainment. 

“Keep silence,” he said imperiously 
to the seekers after information. ‘ His 
absence is explainable. He goes to 
vomit,” 

There was a wealth of feeling in his 
words. 





An Easy One for Lord Beaverbrook. 
“But the United Kinkdom is a free trade 
eountry. .. . "~-Canadian Paper. 
And that of course is what puts the 
“kink ” into the United Kingdom. 





Statements which sound Incriminating. 
“WIVES OF THE CLERGY. 
. .. A Committee was appointed to see if 
anything more could be done to relieve the 
clergy of their burdens.”—Church Paper. 





“a 


. . . Alexander ——, who served onc term 
in the British House of Commons.” 
Canadian Paper. 
Much more pathetic is the large number 
of inmates who appear to have received 
life sentences. 
“There is a proposal to buy Snowden for the 
nation. No cash is yet in sight .. .” 
African Paper. 
It seems more probable that after 
April 14th he will be in a position to 
buy us. 
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“T DON’T SEEM TO BE ABLE TO HIT THE BALL PROPERLY WITH THIS STEEL 


SHAFT.” 


“You AIN’T SUPPOSED TO ‘IT IT WITH THE SHAFT.” 





THE ROAD. 


Tue road that runs over the hill 
That ’s the fine road to follow 
In the cold of the gold daffodil, 
In the days of surprise and the 
swallow; 
And of all roads that be, 
Anyhow, anywhere, 
When the bud’s on the tree 
And the bird’s in the air 
And roads call with insistence, 
Ah, there ’s none to compare 
For one moment's existence, 
When the morning’s set fair, 
With that road that, see-saw, goes, like 
Margery Daw, 
Up and down, up and down to the 
distance. 





There you'llsee thecioud-silver of gulls 
Where the plough-team is plough- 


ing; 
There you'll see the wind stir the 
green pulse 
Of the wheat and set poplar-trees 
bowing; 
There you'll see the sun shine, 
There I saw, white as snow, 
Flutter clouts on the line 
That a girl pinned a-row ; 
Ob! the shape that was in her 
As she stood a-tip-toe, 
Like a sunbeam, to pin her 
Best petticoat—so / 
Oh! you’d sconer prefer to stand dream- 
ing of her, 
Of her than be eating your dinner. 
P.R.C. 
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TEN TO ONE. 


(A Play in three Acts, with apologies 
~ to the authors of “ Nine Till Sizx.”) 


Act I.—The Manageress's office in a 
West-End Dress Shop. Saturday 
morning. Teno'clock. Mrs.Cardigan, 
the Manageress, is sitting throwing 
the morning's post into the waste-paper 
basket. Enter Nora, a saleswoman. 


| Nora. Excuse me, Madam, but there's 
| & young girl waiting to see you. She 
| wants to know if you ‘ll give her a job. 








Moira (rapturously). Ochone; but 
I’ll do my best. 

Mrs. C. The best can do no more. 
Run along, little headstrong. 
Ezit Moira and Mrs. O'G. 

Nora. 
Mrs. C. It’s a strange world, isn’t it, 
Nora? 
Nora. Yes, Madam. 
Mrs. C. But it’s the littte things 
that count. 
(She smiles bravely and goes on 
with her work. 
CurTAIn. 


Re-enter 








Moira. Bethnal Green. 

Lady E. How repulsive! All that 
way out in the country! Why don’t you 
come and stay with me in Park Lane? 

Moira. Is it Park Lane ye live in? 

Lady E. Oh, the dreariest house, my 
dear; only seventeen bathrooms. What 
sort off car have you got? 

Moira. I haven’t one at all, at all, 

Lady E, Ob, my dear, how too infuri- 
ating to have to be dependent on taxis! 
I say, let ’s run over to the Carlton and 
have some champagne cocktails and 
caviar. I’ve got the Bentley and the 





| Mrs. Cardigan. What ex- 
| perience has she had ? 

| Nora. None, Madam ; but 
| she’s a very nice girl. 

| Mrs. C. Well, that’s much 
| more important. Character’s 
| the thing that counts in this 
| world, Nora. 

| Nora (obediently), 
| Madam. 

| Mrs. C. What's hername? 

Nora. Moira O'Grady. 

Mrs. C. Irish? That's 
good. We've got enough 
Cockneys in the cast already. 
Show her in. 

Nora. She's brought her 
grandmother with her, Madam. 

Mrs. C. Oh, isn’t that nice 
of her? Show them both in. 

{Nora retires. Mrs. C. tears 

wp six more letters. Enter 
Moira and Mrs. O'Grady. 

Mrs. C. Good morning. I 
understand your grand- 
daughter wants to come and 
work here ? 

Mrs. O'Grady. She does 
that. Sure and begorra, but 
I don’t know what the world’s 
coming to, 

Mrs. C. (with a smile of 
infinite wisdom). We none of 
us know that, Mrs. O'Grady. 

Mrs. O'G. (in hearty agree- 
ment). It’s the truth ye’re 
speaking. Ye'll be a grand- 


Yes, 





Young Wife (in thrilling stage-whisper). 
IT’S ALL RIGHT ; THE NEW MAID 'S GOING TO UNPACK HER TRUNK.” 


4 


Uy 





“GERALD DARLING, 


Rolls outside—or I can phone 
for the Hispano, if you'd 
rather. 

Moira. Me gotothe Carlton! 

Lady E. Why not? We 
both belong to the working. 
classes. But you can hardly 
go in that dress. Why not 
take that chinchilla coat out 
of the cupboard? 

Moira. Oh, but that would 
be stealing. 

Lady E. Nonsense! The 
firm can easily afford it. You 
want to look nice. I’m meet- 
ing a few dukes there. I ex- 
pect one of them would like 
to marry you. 

Moira. My mother says 
titles are vanity. 

Lady E. She's quite right, 
They don’t mean a thing now- 


adays. Come on. 
[They go out. Enter Nora 
furtively. She steals an 


ermine cloak, wraps it up 
in brown-paper and goes 


out. 
CortTaln,. 
Acr IlI.—Same as Act I 
One o'clock. 


Mrs. Cardigan and Nora dis- 
covered, 

Mrs. C. Nora, there are 
two fur-coats‘missing. Both 








mother yourself, maybe ? 


is expecting a baby. 
hear any minute. 
Mrs. OG. Well, glory be to God, and 





| not a boy! 

Mrs. C, Well, I'll take on Moira here, 
and I shall be very pleased to see you, 
Mrs. O'Grady, any time you care to 
drop in for a chat. 

rs. O'G. It’s too busy you must be 
to be bothering with the likes of me. 

Mrs, C. I’m never too busy to talk 
about life, Mrs. O'Grady. Well, Moira, 
run along now. And remember— 
“ whether work or whether play, 
always speak the truth.” 





Mrs. C. Maybe. My married daughter 
I’m waiting to 


it’s a fine bouncing girl it'll be, if it’s 


Act II.—The rest-room. Eleven o'clock. 
A number of young ladies with vari- 
ous dialects come in, undress and go 
out again. Enter Moira and Lady 
Eilaline Lanark, a mannequin. 

Moira. One of the girls was after 
saying that it’s the daughter of a duke 
ye are. 

Lady E. Oh, quite a measly one. 

Moira. Think of that, now. You and 
me must be friends. Are all those pearls 
ye ‘re wearing real ? 

Lady E. Most of them; I don’t re- 
member which. Have you plenty ? 

Moira, My mother gave me a string 
from Woolworth’s for me last birthday. 

Lady E. (‘aking off a few ropes). Have 
some of these. Where do you live? 








/ 





tin one morning too. I hate 
to think such a thing of any of my 
girls, but I’m afraid we must have a 
thief in our midst. 

Nora. Yes, Madam. 

Mrs. C. It’s an ugly thought, Nora. 

[Moira enters, wearing the chin- 
chailla coat. 

Moira. Exeuse me, Madam, I opened 
the wrong door. 

Mrs. C. Just a minute. Moira. What 
are you doing in that coat ? 

Moira, It’s not meself as could say, 
Madam. I—TI just put it on. 

Mrs. C. (very grieved). So it’s you 
who are the thief. Oh, Moira! And you 
with such a nice grandmother too! 

Moira (wildly). I am not a thief. I 
am not, 1 tell you. I am not! 
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The Winner. “ 








Mrs. C. It'll be much easier for you] Mrs. C. Just a minute, Nora. I'd 
if youll own up, Moira, I’m not a} like you to have a look at our last bal- 
hard woman, really. I shouldn’t like | ance-sheet. ; 
to send for the police, but I shall have| [She produces it from a drawer, 
to if you don't confess. and explains it, proving conclu- 

Moira. Youcan't. There aren't anny sively that the firm is running at 
| men in the play. I’ve looked at the} a dead loss. wee 
programme. | Nora. Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t under- 

Mrs. C. I might finda woman police-| stand. 
man. Or at least I could tell your) [A girl comes in with a telegram. 
grandmother. Mrs. Cardigan opens it and breaks 

Mo.va. You wouldn’t do that! Ob, | into benevolent smiles. 
you wouldn’t do that, Mrs. Cardigan!| Mrs. C. And now, you two. How 
It’dbreak my grannie’s heart,soit would.| would you like to keep those ccats 

Mrs. C. You should have thought of| you've stolen? I can afford to be 
that before. | generous to-day. I’ve just heard that 

Nora. Wait! I’m a thief, too. I|my daughter has triplets. You run 
stole the ermine coat. And let me tell|along, Moira, and tell the other girls 
you that it isn’t fair to pay young girls | that they can each take one article out 
starvation wages, take their youth and | of stock to celebrate. 
their looks and their vitality, and sur-| Moira. Isn't it the broth of a woman 
round them with all this luxury, and| ye are? 
then expect them to go straight, while} Mrs. C That's how we do business, 
you get all the profit. Aren’t we human} Moira. And when you go home you 
beings ? | might tell your grannie that now I’m 

[She zroceeds to recite a passage|a grannie too. (Ezit Moira.) It’s a 








from one of the earlier plays of | small world, isn’t it, Nora? 
JouN GALSWORTHY. Jora. Yes, Madam. 


tee fers j aneshannmniapanion 











Mrs. C. But a little kindness makes 


all the difference. And after all we're | 


all women. 
CurTAIn, 








Offers which seem too Good to be True. 
“A Small House and Large Garden, with 
few friendly neighbours around.” 
Advt; in Daily Paper. 





Things which might have been Phrased 


more Daintily. 

“A sentence of two months’ imprisonment 
in the second division passed on —,a 
servant employed by the vicar of —— for 
shoplifting, was remitted . . .” 

Daily Paper. 





“Boat Race Practices. 
Oxrorp Bursts.” 
Oxford Paper. 
In our day we waited until Boat-Race 
night to break training. 





There was a young lady of Hyéres 
Who spent all the day drinking biére, 
Still it wasn’t her fault 
But was due to the salt 
That exudes from the neighbouring 
sea-air, 
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OUR BIG FIGHT. 
il, 
Wych Minor. 

Tne week has been full of sensations 
in camp. It began with the legal 
bother. The Boxing Committee of 
Great Britain has applied for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the fight on the extra- 
ordinary ground that neither of our 
Lout-Weights is able to box. Our 
defence was swift and sharp. “ Who 
said they could?” we answered. They 
are two very large men well able to 
hurt each other in one way or another; 
and the people will pay any money to 
see two very large men in short pants 
hurting each other. Whether it is 
called boxing or biting, we said, “is to 
us a redundant consideration.” 

Frightened by the last phrase and by 











the appearance of Bloom and Gecko 
(who were in court) the Judge dismissed 
the application. 

Then “ Biting” Bloom and his man- 
ager began to make trouble. Bloom 
wants a Pact. It seems that somebody 
lent Lew Swab a newspaper on Sunday 
and the Naval Conference has gone to 
_ his head. ‘Gouger " Gecko, forecasting 
| the issue of the fight in an interview 
reported the other day, said, “I shall go 
for the pituitary gland. The ‘ Biter’s’ 
| glandsaremushy.” Ata private meet- 

ing of the managers, attended by nine 
| hundred newspaper-men, Lew Swab 
pointed out that it was against the 
rules of combat already agreed upon to 
go for the pituitary gland. Seth Snout 
answered heatedly that his principal 
had been misreported and threatened to 
call the fight off. The two managers 
then struck each other and were separ- 
ated by the Press. Lew Swab said he 
would strike Seth again unless Gecko 
signed an undertaking not to violate 
his agreement to keep the rules. Seth 
Snout agreed to this and it was thought 
that all was well. But this evening a 
statement was issued from Gecko's 
camp pointing out that by Rule 7 
there were no fouls. Lew retorted at 
once that the rule in question covered 
fair fouls, but that there was such a 
thing as a foul foul—for instance, the 
carrying of pepper in the hair (one of 
| Gecko's favourite tricks), 
Seth then demanded a signed coven- 
j; ant from Lew that Bloom would not 
| bite Gecko twice in the same place. 
| Bloom's manager agreed to this in re- 
turn for a covenant from Gecko that he 
would not violate his undertaking to ob- 
serve his agreement to keep the rules. 
Seth accepted this, and the covenants 
were duly signed. And now Bloom is ask- 
ing Gecko for an over-riding Pact to keep 
the covenant to observe his undertaking 











the rules. The managers are busy 
searching for a formula. There is no 
doubt that Bloom is rattled. Gecko 
says that the “ Biter’s” glands are cold. 
But there is no sign of this in Bloom's 





“GOUGER" GECKO (FACING EAST). 
(Note the powerful neck-muscles,) 


modest but confident pronouncement 
issued to-day :— 
“WHY I SHALL WIN. 

I shall kill Gecko. Listeners on the 
wireless had better tune in punctual if 
they want to hear the ‘Gouger’s’ last 
gasp. First I shall bite Gecko in the 
rump, like I killed ‘ Scratching’ Earwig. 
Then I shall kick him in the stomach. 
I have a secret stomach-kick I am keep- 
ing special for Gecko. The toe-punch I 





GECKO'S MOTHER 
(WATCHING AND WAITING at ItcH). 


flattened ‘Toss’ Wolski with was a 
mere caress compared with my new 
stomach-kick. Before the first round 
terminates G. G. will wish he had made 
friends earlier. But Gecko will do a 
world of wishing that night. Before the 
second round is over he will wish he 
had stuck to stamp-keeping. After the 
stomach-kick I shall bite him in the 








not to violate his agreement to keep 


back of the neck. I know a spot north 


of the spine. Soon as Gecko feels my | 
poisonous canines there he'll lick the 
linoleum. Then I shall fall on him, and 
Gecko's seconds will toss the wiper, 
I am sorry for the ‘Gouger's’ women- 
folk (if he has one), but her troubles | 
won't pause me, Gecko's going to the | 
Golden Gates.” 


Gecko received a mass-meeting of 
newspaper-men a few hours later, and 
from the text of his address it will be 
seen that both men are equally con- 
fident : — 

“WHY I SHALL WIN. 


I shall bash Bloom. Before Bloom 
knows he is in the ring he will be out of 
it. A quick settle-up with his manager 
and then Bloom’s next bill will be the 
mortician’s. I shall pinch Bloom's 
femoral artery. This will immobilise 
the legs. Next [shall go for the lym- 
phatic glands. Wearing my man down, 
in the second round | shall whip off 
his ears. Unable to move or hear, I 
shall then go for his eyes. A spot of 
cayenne in the hair, a couple of head- 
shakes and the thing is done. Good- 
bye, Bloom!” 





| 
| 
} 
; 


Gecko, interviewed later, confessed 
that he was dog-sick of boxing. “I 
want to get back to my stamps,” said 
the big Dago. Bloom said that, once 
champion, he would settle down with 
his mother and his gold-fish. “And I 
mean to take up painting,” he added. 

pie _ A. Pm 








RHYMES OF DOMESTIC PROSE. 
REVOLT. 
“T wit arise and go now "—but not to 
Innisfree, 
For I should have no peace there from 
domesticity. 
I'd rather see my luggage in some well- 
run hotel 
Where I might lounge at leisure and 
freely ring the bell. 
And oh! the meals I'll have there in 
glorious surprise, 
Not yesterday's boiled mutton recooked 
in some disguise. 
And no one will upbraid me because the 
meat is tough . 
And no fears will assail me that there is 
not enough, 
I shall not as a duty look out for moth 
or rust 
Or run a blameful finger across a plane 
of dust. 
I will not slack the fire nor count the 
cost of coal, 
For ease of mind and body shall be my 
chosen goal. 
“T will arise and go now "—but where 
you may not guess ; 
So mind the house, dear husband; I'm 








leaving no address. W. M. L. 
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OUR ORNAMENTAL POND. 
i. 

I tory you last week about the 
Ornamental Pond which our Battalion 
made on the waste ground near the Ser- 
geants’ Mess, and which was not half so 
ornamental as Lieutenant Swordfrog, 
its originator, had hoped. Well, every- 

dy’s spirit was rather broken by the 
affair, and so the pond was just ignored 
byall. Particularly by Sergeant Haver- 
sack, who ignored it so completely one 
dark night that he tried to take a short 
cut across it. 

Then last week, when in the throes 
of smartening up the barracks and the 




















Small Film-Fan (after seeing her first play). “ PLEASE, DADDY, CAN’T WE WAIT AND SEE IT ROUND AGAIN?” 





troops for a grand inspection by General 
Deustaykit, we suddenly remembered 
the Ornamental Pond and wondered 
what on earth to do about it. Some of 
us were for piling earth up over it and 
calling it an Ornamental Mound, or an 
Ancient British Tumulus (omitted from 
the map), but the various schedules 
gave no authority for Mounds, Orna- 
mental, Sergeants’ Messes’, or even for 
Tumuli, Sergeants’ Messes’, Ancient 
British, Map, Omitted fromthe. Others 
were for erecting a wooden shed over 
it and calling it simply ‘ ApPRopRiA- 
T10N No. 42,” but then the General might 
open the door and enter both shed and 
pond before anyone could stop him. 





At last Colonel Howitzer put his foot 
down and said, “ An Ornamental Pond 
it is, and an Ornamental Pond it’s 
damn well going to stay,” or words to 
that effect; and so a squad under Lieu- 
tenant Holster’s direct supervision at 
ones set to work to include it in the 
general smartening up. 

Holster did his job well. He cleaned | 
it out and had fresh water put in and 
a lot of moss all round the edge, and | 
then he went into Havershot and bought | 
a pint of mixed goldfish. His batman, 
disappearing into the countryside under 
sealed orders, also bought some water- 
lily leaves and flowers. He returned 
saying he didn’t have time to buy roots 
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with them because a gardener saw him ; 
but as they had only to last out the 
General’s visit it didn’t matter. 

Next, Private Muzzle, who has such 
a well-known affinity for livestock, was 
appointed by Holster to be Official 
Curator of the Battalion Goldfish. That 
he approached his job with both keen- 
ness and sympathy was evident when 
only the next morning he came up to 
Holster after parade, saluted smartly, 
and reported that Rosie seemed a bit 
off colour. Upon Holster’s looking 
startled and asking apprehensively who 
Rosie was, Muzzle explained that it was 
the “mejum-sized one, Sir, with the 
sort of red marching order.” He then 
continued, with some detail, to the 
effect that Prince and Yaller were tired 
after their journey, that Lightning and 
Sunbeam were inclined to hide in the 
central rockery, that Sergeant-Major 
Magazine II. was normal (knowing 


charge. That Ornamental Pond we felt 
would be the finish of us. 

“ What's this thing?” snorted Gen- 
eral Deustaykit, as we all tried not to 
notice it. 

“A pon’, Sir. With golefish, Sir,” 
replied Muzzle before anyone could stop 
him. 

“* Never heard of such foolishness,” re- 
marked the General peevishly. “ What 
d’ ye want a pond for?” 
iveryone at once racked his brains 
to find a good excuse for having such 
an obviously foolish thing. 

“ A pond with goldfish indeed!” con- 
tinued the General. ‘“ Really the con- 
dition of this battalion is... .” He 
broke off to peer into the pond, of which 
the water, crystal clear, gave no indica- 
tion of inhabitants. ‘“ And there aren’t 
any goldfish, either,” he added petu- 
lantly, as though this were the last proof 





of the battalion's hopeless deterioration. 





“Good Gad!” said the General, now 
with a distinct gleam of piscatory 
interest. ‘ Does beer do that?” 

** Yes, Sir,” lied Muzzle. 

“Ts there any bee ” began the 
General, saw that we were near the 
Sergeants’ Mess and did not finish the 
question. 

Within half-a-minute a good quart of 
the best had been tipped in. Either by 
luck or else because they thought it was 
a ration of ants’-eggs the goldfish all 
sailed eagerly out of their dugouts. 

“There, Sir!” cried Muzzle, vindi- 
cated ; and, excited out of his usual de- 
ference, continued: ‘“There’s Yaller 
and Sunbeam and Rosie, and that litt'e 
bloke is the ’Arf-Quid ” But before 
he could complete the Nominal Roll of 
Goldfish on the Strength he trod ona 
bit of Holster’s best moss and with a 
mighty splash joined his charges. . . . 

Whether it was the names or whether 





Private Muzzle’sidea of 
humour, Holster at once 
realised that this was 
the large fat one with 
the open mouth), and 
that the ’Arf-Quid was 
as frisky as you like 
and fair nipping about. 
He also added darkly 
that that there Private 
Pullthrough had been 
seen with a home-made 
fishing-rod and that it 
would be advisable to 
set an armed guard on 
the pond that night. 
When Holster had 
recovered, he issued a 
stern ukase that no one 





it was the inadvertent 
circus turn we shall 





HAS NOW BEEN CORRECTED. 


never know, but by the 
time Muzzle, garlanded 
with waterlilies, had 
been dismissed to go 
and change, the General 
was no longer hostile, 
and by the time we had 
lured him into the Mess, 
under pretext of in- 
specting the Mess sher- 
ry, he was even friendly. 

Weagreed afterwards 
that the situation had 
been saved by Muzzle. 
Holster asserts that the 
Adjutant pushed the 








was to touch a single scale, fin or carat, 
and departed to tell the Colonel that the 
Ornamental Pond was now Ornamental 
enough for any General to see and en- 
joy on the following day. 

* * * ™* * 

It started by being one of those days. 
Apparently the General, looking over his 
records, had discovered that he had not 
found anything wrong with us for the 
last three inspections; moreover we 
think he must have been a trifle liverish. 
So, for the good of our health and his 
own, he came determined to find things 
wrong. 

This of course is easy for any Gen- 
eral. He merely arrives ten minutes 
early or, worse still, from an unexpected 
direction, and the damage is done. 
Your inspection is a total loss right 
away. 

So it was with us. We had never had 
such a shaking up, and it was a very 
miserable ion that at last arrived 
 aoapecmeee in sight of the Sergeants’ 

Mess, where Private Muzzle was stand- 
ing proudly to attention beside his 


Holster was roused by this slur. 
“Yes, Sir, I believethere are,” he said, 
and we were amazed at his temerity. 
* A pint of them—I mean seven.” 

“Humph!” went the General dis- 
believingly. 

“They ‘re hiding in them rocks, Sir,” 
volunteered Muzzle, also up in arms 
in defence of his charges and blissfully 
unaware of the General’s state of tem- 
per. The rest of us just stood around 
miserably and wondered what was go- 
ing to happen. 

“Can't see a single one,” retorted 
the General, but looking into the pond 
with a faint show of interest, for he 
was a fisherman. 

“T put something in to clear. the 
water like and it must have seared ’em,” 
explained Muzzle, though we could 
think of another reason why the fish 
had scurried panic-stricken to shelter. 
In fact most of us were wishing we 
were goldfish. 

* Perhaps, Sir,” pursued Muzzle, still 
doing his best, “if I poured a drop of 





beer in, it might liven ‘em up.” 





poor fellow in, butcher- 
ing him to make a General’s holiday; 
but the rest of us feel Muzzle did it on 
purpose. Not necessarily for the regi- 
ment’s sake, but more probably to get 
free beer. A. A. 








More Social Sky-Scraping. 
“Later the Duke and Duchess of New York 
dined with the King and Queen and then all 
four went to the theatre.”—American Paper. 





“Wanted to buy Monumental Shop: give 
full details in strict confidence.” 
Advt. in Manchester Paper. 
Our advice is to wait until Mr. Tom 
Sraw wants to get rid of the R.M.A. 





“The bride wore an ivory georgette dress, 
with a Brussels net veil. The bridegroom 
wore the D.S.0. which he won in Irak in 1921, 

Daily Paper. 
We hope the ribbon was a warm one. 

“Tf Jill hadn't pressei her hand to her 
mouth her heart must have fallen out—@ 
golden, quivering thing, wet with tears.” 

Monthly Magazine. 
Our diagnosis is cardiac displacement 
plus pernicious anemia. 








—— 
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A FEARLESS DOCUMENT, 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tue flood cf war-bcoks is in full spate and scarcely a day 
| passes without some poignant, stark, frank and fearless 
revelation. We peaceful women-authors must conform to 
the new methods. We too must be poignant, stark, frank 
and fearless. And why not? Peace has its horrors no less 
obscene than war. 

In my great peace-time work, which will shortly be in the 
hands of my publishers, the reader is robbed of no detail 
however revolting, and at times the language is unbelievably 
| indelicate. 

I hesitated over the choice of a sufficiently harrowing 
subject. My family life had much to ecmmend it, but 1 
decided that, since revolting detail was to be the predomin- 
ant feature, my golf club must have pride of place. 

“Utterly fearless” will, I am confident, be the verdict of 
Mr. Arnotp Bennett, and utterly fearless, believe me, is 
the portrait of our secretary. 

My climax is the description of the Autumn Meeting. 
All the incidents in the book are painful (some more so than 
others), but the Autumn Meeting is without doubt the most 
painful. Poignancy has here been given its head; starkness 
here has come into its own. Nothing could be starker, 
franker, coarser (in fact, more poignant) than Ethel Pinker- 
ton’s remarks on the eighteenth green. Kate Rumble’s 
subsequent outburst in the ladies’ cloak-room was in my 
opinion less searing, and it is only in deference to an ill- 


considered inhibition of my publishers that her observations 
are represented by lines of dots. 

_" None of the characters or places in the book is real; that 
is to say, I have altered all their names. 





HIS LADY’S LIPS. 


Never did longing lover's fondness balk, 
Bravely content to bear the many slips 
Woich keep us from the cup that Fancy sips, 
Or Beauty's poet foot his garden-walk 
To find his flowers heavy on the sta'k 
That should have shaken incense from their tips, 
Until some fool once praised a woman's lips— 
‘‘ Vermilion-gashed across a face of chalk.” 


But then and there the feminine world saw red 
And aniline dye went surging to the head, 
While, finding kissing more and more in doubt, 
Poets grew dumb, lovers left: vows unsaid, 
Waiting to catch unstained a smile or pout. 
Thank Heaven! they say the craze is going out. 





The Indian Probiem in a Nutshell. 
‘People in India are often restless and bad-tempered because of 
peppery kernels and hot curries that give them indigestion.” 
Schoolboy’s Essay. 





“4 PoweRLEss WreRevess Station vor NaNnkunG.” 
Heailine in Daily Paper. 





Obviously a misprint for “ wireful.” 
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Husband. “Pork? Goop GRaActovs ! 
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Wife. “I'M WRITING A PAPER ON CALENDAR REFORM FOR OUx. CLUB, Do YOU KNOW WHICH POPE IT Was THAT GAVE US 
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It 'S TERRIBLY OUT OF DATE.” 








NAY PLOOSS OOLTRAH. 
Tue Pronunciation or Latin. 

I po not say that the proper pronun- 
ciation of Latin will help Disarmament 
or reduce Mr, Snowpen’s deficit, but it 
is a thing that wants attention. 

I was at school at the time of the 
great change-over, when some frantic 
pedants persuaded the schools and 
universities to abandon the good old 
English pronunciation of Latin and 
substitute a kind of misbegotten Da 
baby-talk. We boys did what we cou 
by way of rebellion, and so, to do them 
justice, did some of the better-balanced 
masters. Little could be done in class, 
but we got our own back whenever 
there was a Latin hymn in chapel. 
There was a beautiful old favourite 
beginning— 

“Jam lucis orto sidere 
Deum precemur supplices,” 
and I shall never forget the mutinous 
babel which resulted from the first few 
renderings of that hymn under the re- 
volting New Pronunciation. You could 
hear the clever boys, the toadies, long- 
stops and new masters singing obse- 





quiously a series of horrible sounds 
like— 

“ Yahm lukis orto seedairay 

Dayoom prekaymoor sooplikayze,” 

while the First Eleven, the small boys, 
the rackets pair, the cricket coach and 
the older masters would bellow defiantly 
the simple natural sounds which were 
good enough for our fathers. 

Well, the cock-eyed innovationists 
wore us down, as they always will 
in matters of education. A deter- 
mined gang of pedants can foist a new 
pronunciation on us as easily as the 
dance-instructors or fashion-mongers can 
get away with a new frock or foxtrot. 
But is it not time for another change ? 
They have had a fair trial of their folly, 
and what is the result ? 

One result is that when my daughter 
and I have a little chat in Latin at the 
table we don’t understand each other ; 
we speak different languages. I like 
now and then (hoping I may secure 
respect in one way, if not in another) to 
throw off a Latin tag or two in the 
family circle; but they fall flat. Worse, 
they expose me to mockery and sus- 
picion—the suspicion of being antique 





and out-of-date. Yesterday at supper I 
remarked ratheraptly : "In vino veritas.” | 
One daughter looked at me blankly | 
(but she has no Latin) ; the other said, 
“What?” (though she has a lot). 

I said again, “Jn vinoveritas, my dear. 

“Qh,” she said, “you mean ‘In 
weeno wairitahss.’ ” 

“No,” I said, “I mean ‘Jn vino 
veritas,’” 

“ Well,” she said, “ Miss Loopy pro- 
nounces it ‘In weeno wairitahss.’” — 

And it was clear that that settled it. 

May mice breed in Miss Loopy’s bed- 
room ! 

In my youth I was a classical scholar 
—well, exhibitioner. And to think that 
I should live to be put down by Miss 
Loopy! To think that there is a gen- 
eration of children growing up who have 
never heard Latin spoken in the good 
old English way, a generation who 
solemnly believe that J. Cassar (or who- 
ever it was) came home from a campaig® 
and said to the intelligent Romans, 
“‘ Wainee — weedee — weekeo "! The 
Romans would have laughed. __ 

I donot know how J, Cassar (if it was 
he) pronounced ‘“ Veni—vidi—vict. 
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Nor, I maintain, does Miss Loopy. But 
Miss Loopy, itappears, and all the malig- 
nant legion of dons, do tell our innocent 
children that it was pronounced more 
like “‘ Wainee— weedee—weekee " (my 
hat! it sounds like a patent-medi- 
cine) than my way. How do they 
know? And what does it matter if 
they do? They know the Romans wore 
curious clothes, but they don’t think it 
necessary to put on togas for the Latin 
lesson. Nor, so far as I know, have 
they ventured to invent a New Pronun- 
ciation for Greek. No doubt that will 
come. I expectsome frightful Cambridge 
gang is working it out now. 

“J” in this tongue is pronounced 
“y,” and Smith mayor, strictly, should 
be addressed, 1 understand, as Smith 
mahyore or myore. Butishe? Have 
the dons the courage of their foul con- 
victions? Do they say,“ Smith mahyore, 
stop pinching Jones meenore"? If not, 
then let them scrap the horrid sham. 

Thank Heaven, at least our Courts 
stand fast for sanity still, The lawyer 
is one of the few people who habitually 
uses Latin for practical purposes, and 
when I hear him murmuring his 
maxims in the New Mis-pronunciation 
I shall admit that the dons have really 
won, Is there a Judge on the Bench 
who would not order out of court a bar- 
rister who told him that the action of 
the defendants was, not ulira vires, 
but oolirah weerayze? I hope not 

My favourite maxim is “ Nullum 
tempus occurrit regi” (Time is no object 
to a Government department). I have 
too much respect for our Courts to 
believe that they will ever descend to 
“Noolloomtempoossoccoorreet ray gee.” 
And I have too much respect for the 
Romans to believe that they went about 
making remarks like “ Way weekteess ” 
(Vae victis !), “ Wairitabss praywahlay- 
beet” (Veritas prevalebit), and “ See 
weess pahkem parah belloom ” (Si vis 
pacem para bellum). Nor do I believe 
that Junius Casar was known in the 
clubs as “ Yuliooss Kayzar.” And if he 
was I don’t care. SHAKESPEARE knew 
him as Jutivs Casar and that is good 
enough for my children and me, Do the 
dons talk about gcing to “ Paree” for a 
week-end? No. Very well, then. 

Un - English, fussy, erroneous and 
repellent pedants, give over! Your day 
isdone, I give notice that from next 
Autumn, the beginning of the academic 
year, the schools and universities of 
this country will go back to the old 

ronunciation of Latin. I have the 
ys and girls behind me, and if the 
masters do not act I shall know what 
instructions to give to the pupils. Be 
very careful,dons. We have our eye on 
you. Wairboom sahpientee. 


FEeENEESS. A. P: H. 
















































































Young Wife (to Friend). “OH, YES, THANK YOU, CYRIL 'S MUCH BETTER. Bot 
THE DOCTOR SAYS HE WANTS CHEERING UP. I WONDER IF YOU 'VE GOT TIME TO 
JUST POP IN AND SHOW HIM YOUR NEW OVERCOAT?” 








A Clear Case of “‘Rejobulation.” 

“ When Sir Charles Madden retires in July 
from the post of chief of naval staff, Sir Charles 
Madden will succeed him in the highest posi- 
tion in the British navy.”— Vancouver Paper. 





Commercial Delicacy. 
“ Boceaceio Decameron. Revised transla- 
tion. Few pages slightly loose. 7/6.” 
ws Bookseller's List. 
“New Sxatixa MATERIAL. 
Felt isa novel material for skating purposes.” 
Dai!y Paper. 


Still, we prefer ice. 





Bovine Aisthetics. 

“Chester —— attains fresh heights in his 
interpretation of Macdowell’s ‘To a Wild 
Rose.’ Nothing could be more touching than 
this idyllic musical picture of kine lowing in 
ode to wayside blossoms.” 

New Zealand Paper. 
We certainly have an indelible memory 
of the Shorthorn which last summer 
mooed its appreciation of our hollyhocks 
in elegiacs. 





“Surefoot pursued his lips thoughtfully.” 
Daily Paper Serial. 


Arunaway chin must be even worse. 
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| praised the morals of the dandelion. } 
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A GOOD CONVERSATIONAL 
Intense Young Woman (after a quite successful dance). 





OPENING. 


“ AND NOW LET’S SEE I¢ WE CAN MEET MENTALLY.” 








THE DANDELION. 


Professor Joux Davipsos, University of British Columbia, has 


O vernat suns, O vernal breezes blowing, 
O, I repeat, ye winds and suns of Spring, 
Is it a dandelion you set growing, 
This ostentatious touzle-headed thing ? 
Though he be young, exhibiting but one flower, 
’T will instantaneously run to seed, 
And I detest this low herbaceous sunflower 
And for the most part treat him as a weed. 


I may be wrong. The rose excels in beauty, 
The lily is exceedingly refined, 

But the imperative of moral duty 
Appeals much more to his responsive mind ; 

Let the rose stray with raptured vice erroneous, 
He has a probity beyond all praise ; 

His every part with all the rest harmonious, 
He scorns delights and lives laborious days. 


The roots and leaves of broom perform no function ; 
The dandelion may despise the broom ; 
His ungalled spirit has no need of unction, 
He never gives a lazy leaflet room ; 
While parasites, like ivy, say, or dodder, 
Leave other plants to labour in their stead, 
And rob and murder to obtain their fodder, 
The decent dandelion earns his bread. 


Orchids are idlers, growing fat and fatter, 


Dining on half-decayed organic matter, 

They draw no honest sustenance from soil ; 
The dandelion, who is not a shirker, 

Stakes out a claim in any corner which 
Affords him root-room; he is the hard worker 

Duly self-made, and they the idle rich. 


And yet no poet wreathes his brow with laurel 
To sing of him, as far as I’m aware, 

And I detest him ; though he may be moral, 
For his morality I do not care; 

He is a most uncomfortable neighbour, 
He is a grasping money-grubbing soul, 

And I shall lift this paragon of labour, 
Blanch him and put him in the salad-bowl. 








Satisfaction which Reveals a Buoyant Spirit. 
“Sofia.—The elections for the communal councils were mat 
disorders in the rural districts. Altogether five were kille/. 

The Prime Minister states that he was pleased with the results.” 
Penang Paper. 
Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

“. .. at the —- Town Council meeting Mr. said he under- 
stood that it took eight or nine hours to empty the swimming-bath, 
and he thought that this could be improved by increasing the size 
of the cutlet-pipe.”—South African Paper. 


ked by | 








“.,. the Swedish naturalist Linnaeus suggested the structural 
similarity between the anthropoid ape and man and grouped them 
together as the highest type of the mammalian order known as the 
Primate. The theory was long discredited by theology. . . .” 





Owning no task, oblivious of toil ; 


Indian Paper. 
His Grace of Canterbury is above flattery of this kind. 
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The Merchant of Venice.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 31st.— Newson, it 
appears, had other things besides the 
Nelson touch. He had, for example, 
some furniture that is now on loan to 
the Victory, but is shortly to be sold. 
Mr. MacDonatp expressed himself as 
deeply in sympathy with the idea of 
buying the stuff for the nation, but 
did not feel that the cause was one to 
which the national exchequer could con- 
tribute. It does look like a deserving 
ease for one of our millionaire patriots. 

After the Unper-SecreTary ror 
Foretcn Arrarrs had read out the 
names of the Egyptian Delegation to 
the Anglo- Egyptian Con- 
ference—some of which 
caused Members with a 
knowledge of Egyptian 
Affairs to look at each other 
with some uneasiness—the 
House divided on the Gov- 
ernment’s motion to sus- 

nd the eleven-o’clock rule. 

Shouts of enthusiastic de- 
light from the Opposition 
and looks of mingled aston- 
ishment and disgust from 
the Treasury Bench greeted 
the line-up of the Tellers 
which indicated a Govern- 
ment defeat. The Conser- 
vatives sought to consoli- 
date their success later by a 
motion to adjourn, but by 
this time the Government 
Whips had gone out into 
the highways and hedges 
and compelled them to come 
in, with the result that Sir 
Austen CHAMBERLAIN’S mo- 
tion was defeated by a mar- 
gin of ten votes. 

This momentary discom- 
fiture of the Government is 
attributable first to an un- 
usually heavy Conservative 
attendance—the outcome of some pretty 
straight talking by the Whips; secondly 
to the absence of the Scottish Liberals 
at a junket of their own in Edin- 
burgh ; and lastly to the practice which 
is growing up among the Northern 
Socialists of stretching the week-end 
well into Monday evening. It seems 
likely that they will have to take an 
earlier farewell of their constituents in 
fature or that the Government will have 
to forgo late sittings on Mondays. 

There ensued a debate on the Gov- 
ernment policy with regard to conscien- 
tious objectors which gave the hundred- 
per-cent patriots and the hundred-per- 
cent pacifists an opportunity of advanc- 
ing their respective views with some 
heat, but amounted, when boiled down 
to bare facts, to nothing of any moment. 


Mr, Tom 











Tuesday, April 1st.—The Lords, led 
by Lord Onsiow and the Archbishop of 
CanTeRBuRY, made an attack upon the 
Secretary or Stare ror War to-day, 
the intensity of which seemed slightly 
out of proportion to the matter involved 
—the Government’s decision to with- 
draw, after October next, its financial 
support from the Church Lads Brigade 
and other Cadet organisations. 

In fairness to the Primate it should 
be explained that the assailants did not 
all display the same warmth. Lord 
De La Warr was not slow to take 
advantage of their divided outlook and 
point out that, while by some it was 
claimed that the movement had no 











of idle tonnage was the reason he gave 
the House for letting the tia. pes 
owners of the keels in question off their 
“sl It was unkind therefore of 
Sir ERICK Hatt to intimate first 
of all that freights had not fallen, and 
secondly that no shipowner in com- 
plete ession of his faculties would 
nowadays contemplate building a 7,000- 
ton freighter. 

As against that, Mr. Taomas effec- 
tively demonstrated his own financial 
sagacity by explaining to the House 
that in February last he had urged the 
Canadian Wheat Pool to sell at $1.47. 
The Pool had not taken his adyice and 
wheat now stood at $1.03. Unless 
there is room in the same 
Cabinet for two financial 
wizards, Mr. Svowpen had 
better look to his laurels. 

Questioned from various 

uarters of the House about 
the adumbrated Mediterra- 
nean Pact the Priwe Mry- 
ISTER said that the Govern- 
ment did not contemplate 
commitments in excess of 
those imposed by the League 








The Anti-Cadet Bull, “I DON'T SEEM TO GET MUCH SYMPATHY 
FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE BARRIER.” 


SuHaw, Lord PEEL, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


AND LoRD ONSLOW, 


military purpose, others were declaring 
that it constituted one of the greatest 
reserves of officers the country had. 

His further remarks so exasperated 
another ex-War Office stalwart, Lord 
Pern, that he described the “moral 
and educational reasons” on which the 
Minister based his decision as “foul 
charges " calculated to give satisfaction 
to nobody but “passive resisters, con- 
scientious objectors and other degen- 
erates.” 

Impressive when all is well, the Lorp 
Privy SEAL becomes positively majestic 
in adversity. To-day he had to confess 
that the five 7,000-ton freighters that 
he had arranged should be built to carry 
British coal to Canada in return for 
grain cargoes had been spurlos versenkt. 
A steady fall in freights and an excess 





of Nations Covenant and 
the Locarno Treaty. This 
answer did not satisfy Mr. 
Hore-Betisna, who wished 
to know if he was to under- 
stand that there was no dif- 
ference between the French 
and British Governments 
on the matter of the Medi- 
terranean Pact. 

“Ts it in order for the 
Liberals to badgerthe Pame 
Minister while the Naval 
Conference is sitting?” 
asked Mr, Bracken, a sally 
that even the Liberals 
greeted with wintry smiles. 

There may be an income- 
tax payer or two who is not 
yet aware that it is the duty 
of tax-collectors in the early months of 
the year to“ act vigorously.” He may 
now take it, from Mr. Sxowprn’s an- 
swer to a question, that it is so. 

Members’ faces fell when the Pamer 
MinIsTER announced that the Easter 
Recess would last from April 17th to 
April 29th only. They will be calling it 
the Workhouse of Commons soon. 

Wafted by the now favouring Liberal 
gale, the Coal Mines Bill made progress 
through the Report stage. Only a cat’s- 
paw of adverse wind, in the shape of a 
sharp reminder by the Labour Member 
for Welvecheriphen that a Government 
is responsible for the results of the 
legislation it introduces, marred the 
even tenor of Mr. Granam’s way. 

Wednesday, April 2nd.—Religious 
oppression in Russia is a major theme, 
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/and the Parmate’s assault on the 
| citadel of the godless was formidable 
with fact and full of dignified emotion. 
He concluded a speech couched in the 
| language of extreme moderation with 
| an appeal to the Soviet Government to 
| found its new world on the elementary 
| principles of religion and justics. 
| Other speeches took a more strenuous 
| line. Lord Buckmaster, for example, 
| offered the curious remark that religion 
| had never had its roots deep in the 
hearts of the Russian people. Lord New- 
| Ton accepted Lord Panmoor’s view that 





| remonstrance to the Soviets would do 
' no good, but flatly declined to 
accept the view that Russia was 
a “friendly” Power. The quaint- 
| est speech of the occasion came 
however from Lord Ponsonsy. 


pointed out with great vigour and 
clarity that by retaining the district 
levy in the Bill and permitting domestic 
bunker coal to be levied on for a subsidy 
to exported bunker coal the Govern- 
ment would be offering a strong induce- 
ment to ships to bunker abroad. 

Mr. Granam, knowing that the Liberal 
Party, though it might still bark, was 
pledged by its leaders not to bite, re- 
mained unmoved by this argument, and 
Sir Herpert Samvet was forced to 
declare rather feebly that he accepted 
the Muxister’s assurance that in his 
Ministerial capacity he would see that 





They must, he declared, give up 
trying to understand the Soviet 
system or the Soviet character. 
We may well wonder what is 
the use ofstriving,as Mr. ARTHUR 
Henperson would have us do, 
to have friendly relations with 
people whose methods and minds 
we cannot and must not hops 
to fathom ? 

The Commons in Question- 
time found themselves embroiled 
in a new conundrum: “‘ When is 
a commitment not a commit- 














ment?” The answer is: ‘‘ When 





it is an interpretation of Article 
XVI. of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and not an 
amendment of it.” Colonel 





WeEpawoop continued to smell 





a Fat. 

The House is quiteaccustomed 
to hearing the PARLIAMENTARY 
UNDER-SECRETARY FOR THE 
Coton1es handing another little 
bit of the bird to the West 
Indian sugarindustry. Hevaried 
| the procedure to-day by giving 
the bird to Mr. C. WiiitaMs, the 
Unionist Member for Torquay. 
A piece of sugar sitting by the 





of the last-named variety?” asked Mr. 


ever, 


assimilate in one afternoon. 





sugar-bowl’s brim is not just a piece of 
sugarto Dr.Suiexs. It may be Barbados 
B.H.10.12 or it may be D.625. “Would 
the MinIsTER say what were the parents 


WILLIAMS, warming to his investigative 
work. The House craned its neck, ex- 
pecting to hear that the sire of this 
promising entrant for the Saccharine 
Stakes was Champion Synthesis and its 
dam Lady Laevulose. Dr. Surexs, how- 
w suddenly uncommunicative, 
declaring that he had given Mr. 
W1LL1AMs quite enough information to 


A further debate on the Coal Bill threw 
into lurid relief the essential division 
in the Liberal Party. Mr. Runciman 





AN UNSYMPATHETIC ASSISTANT. 


“TI hope Uncle Arthur won’t think that my testimony 
has queered his pitch.” 


LORD PONSONBY. 


British bunker coal was not put at a 
disadvantage as compared with exported 
bunker coal. 

Rejecting by a handsome majority 
these efforts to debunker the Bill the 
House set about the Third Reading. 
Mr. Barey was understood to say that, 
though not ideal, the Bill had its points. 

Thursday, April 3rd.—None of the 
heat and passion that are supposed to 
inflame the causeries of the Art critics 
communicated itself to the Lords’ dis- 
cussion of the Braxewvn panels which 
the Select Committee has reported as 
unsuitable to adorn the Royal Gallery. 
Lord Donoucuors spoke deprecatingly 
of his “ignorant opinion.” Lord New- 
TON referred to himself as “one of no 











authority on art.” Nevertheless the 
House seemed unanimously of ‘the 
opinion that, as Lord Beaucuamp put 
it, “it was almost an impossibility to 
get an artist of to-day to decorate the 
Gallery in harmony with the taste and 
the fashion of eighty years ago, and the 
best course was to leave the Gallery as 
it was.” 

Why under these obvious circum. 
stances so great and un-Victorian an 
artist as Mr. Frank Branawyn should 
have been commissioned to make the 
panels has not yet been explained. 

A speech of Lord Duneniv criticising 
the Board of Inland Revenue's 
passion for making frivolous ap- 
peals to the House of Lords, 
brought the Lorp CaAnceior 
and Lord HatisHam about his 
ears in stern repudiation of what 
they clearly construed as a reflec- 
tion upon the intelligence of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. 

In the Commons the Paiwg 
Minister declared the Govern- 
ment’sunalterabledetermination 
to go on administering Palestine 
as a national home for the Jews 
under the League of Nations’ 
Mandate, and added, not very 
encouragingly, that they would 
immediately provide the police 
forces required to secure civil 
peace. r. Batpwin and Mr. 
Luoyp GEorGE expressed their 
satisfaction at the announce- 
nent, 

The concluding stages of the 
Third Reading of the Coal Mines 
Bill were enlivened by a long and 
waggish speech by Mr. Lioyp 
Grorcs. Behind this smoke- 
screen of lively humour the 
Leader of the Literal Party es- 
cared into the obscurity that 
has at all times shrouded that 
Party’s change of heart in con- 
nection with the Bill. The prin- 
cipal Conservative critics of the 
Bill, Mr. Baupwis and Sir 
Rosert Horne, discovered in it at least 
one satisfactory element. Neither of 
the other parties, they said, could there- 
after consistently decry Protection, for 
here was artificial Protection more ex- 
treme than any Tariff. 

The Third Reading was carried by @ 
majority of two-hundred-and-seventy- 
seven to two-hundred-and-thirty-four, 
the Liberals abstaining from voting, 
and the House passed to a topic more 
within the grasp of the Governments 
supporters—the abolition of the death 
penalty for military offences—and after 
a rather noisy debate rejected an Amend- 
ment to retain the penalty for the 
soldier who “induces others to show 
cowardice.” 
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TROUBLES OF BROADCASTING. 
THE HYENA THAT REFUSED TO LAUGH. 








PASTORAL. 

{An evening paper calls attention to the fact 
that a campaign is to be conducted against the 
Worcestershire warble-fly by means of a newly- 
invented patent soap. Good results are expected, 
but there is danger, as the author of the follow- 
ing lines points out, of sentiment proving too 
strong for the would-be executioner. 

Eprroriat Nore ; Our contributor informs 
us that he had intended to write this little 
song in the Worcestershire dialect, but it gave 
out and he had to fall back on Loamshire. } 


Ou, as I wor drivin’ down-along 
By Upton Snodsbury 

I seed a gradely warble-fly 
A-warbling on a tree; 

He warbled up and down the scale 
And never off the key. 


With his Do Re Mi 
Fa Sol La Si 
Do. 


The breeze wor blowin’ gorble-like, 
The sun wor in the sky; 

And still he warbled on and on, 
That liddle warble-fly ; 

I give him a bumblesome sort 0’ look 
And he looked back at I. 

With his Hey nonny nonny, 
_. Hey nonny nonny 
0. 








I had my tin of patent soap 
Beside me in the cart; 
T meant to smear a dab on he, 
But there! I couldn't start, 
For he sang a song of Home, Sweet 
Home, 
A song that touched my heart. 


With his fol-de-rol-de-riddle, 
His fol-de-rol-de-riddle 
I-do. 


Oh! take me back to Worcester, 
For it’s there that I would be, 
In fair White Ladies Aston 
Or in pleasant Ombresley, 
When the sauce is in the bottle 
And the warble warbles free. 
With his tiddley-iddley-om, 
His tiddley-iddley-om 
Pom, pom. P. G. W. 








More Commercial Candour. 
“Six Srockine SALe. 
5/lla Pair. Last 4 Days.” 





“Patiala Prize for the best picture in the 
accidental style: ‘New Year's Song,’ by 
A. X. ——, Bombay.”—JIndian Paper. 

The style of some of our modernist 
friends is so accidental as to be almost 


SLEEPING DOGS, 


WE were discussing road-signs, not, 
as you might think, as yet another 
means of taxation, but generally. 

The talk had begun by one of the 
company saying that he had seen, on 
the Great West Road, not far from 
London, a notice which read— 





ARE YOU GOING TO BRAY P 











“Silly question!” he said. “ What 
do they imagine a horn’s for?” 
Someone then developed a comic idea: 
“Tt would make a good extravaganza,” 
he said, “ if you took an impressionable 
man and made him follow the advice of 
all the hoarding advertisements. He 
would have not only to bray but to 
mix his drinks disastrously, from meat- 
juice and stout to many kinds of whisky 
and port; he would have to eat cereals, 
stay at a dozen different hotels, rush 
off to the Riviera, read the strangest 
Sunday papers and exhaust his income 
on things he did not want.” 
“For my part,” said a saturnine 





dangerous. 


guest, “there is only one notice that I 
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ON JUMPING WITH THE OTHERS JUST AS 








oooh 


| would have on any hoarding, and that 
1s :— 

















/ 
| RESTRAIN THAT IMPULSE. 


And I'll tell you why. A little while 
_ago I read a book which moved me. 

lt was a soppy book and I ought never 
| to have opened it, but I was ill at the 
| time. My defences were not what they 
| should te; I was in short not myself, 
| as we say. I don’t know who I was, 
| but some idiot. 

“The result was that I took to re- 
| viewing my life, brooding on it, in fact, 
| until I declined into that most deplor- 
able of all mental activities—I began to 
make good resolutions. Directly I was 
well I vowed I would celebrate my re- 
covery by becoming more human, less 
detached. For too long I had been 
living a selfish retired life, avoiding all 
contact with my kith and kin. I would 
now be gregarious and cordial. Ver 
Dickensy, wasn’t it? But I repeat I 
was ill. 

“The first thing I did after getting 


TRIALS OF A GENTLEMAN-RIDER. 
Lady (to jockey who has had a heavy fal!, lost his horse and a good bet) 








better—but of course nothing like well 









IF YOU HADN'T FALLEN OFF.” 


enough—was to write letters to all sorts 
of relations I had been out of touch 
with for years and say I hoped they 
were going along all right and were 
prosperous and happy. The reformed 
Scrooge couldn't have done more than 
that.” 

He paused and glowered. 

“I’ve been regretting it ever since,” 
he continued. “You see, it hadn't 
occurred to me that they would answer. 
All I was thinking of was myself and 
my change of heart and the faces my 
kind words were going to gladden. No 
wonder I want the world covered with 
posters urging people to suppress their 
impulses. 

“T had forgotten that such overtures 
as these, after so long a period of 
disregard, would probably bring forth 
replies. But theydid. The first letter 
I opened was from my sister-in-law, 
my brother’s widow, who said that, 
although she should continue to men- 


y | tion me in her prayers, she hoped that 


I should not again break the rule of 
silence which to her great satisfaction 
[I had made for myself.” 

He drew some envelopes from his 
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. “O8, HOW CLEVER! Loox AT THE DEAR GOING i 























. | 
pocket. “I’il read you one or two ol 
the others,” he said. “ Here’s one:— | 


} 
‘Dear Cousix,—Your letter with | 
its assurance of re-born interest in | 
us touched us all intensely, and it 
emboldens me to ask if you would 
add to your kindness by making 4 
small temporary loan of, say, filty| 
pounds, as we don’t know where else 
to look for it, and, as your very UD-) 
expected letter implies, families 
should stick together.’ 





“That was one. Here’s another, | 


from a nephew :— 


‘Dear Usctz Henny,—Thanks 
awfully for your letter, which came 
like a bolt from the blue. Since you 
are so keen about me and my affairs, 
let me tell you that I am on the 
brink of an invention which only 
needs a couple of hundred pounds to 
put me right on to my feet and very 
likely make a millionaire of me. To 
a rich man like you this sum 18 
nothing, but to me it is all in all. 
In notes for choice.’ 








“But the next is the pick of the 
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. bunch. Not from the relation I wrote 
| to but from the governor of bis gaol :— 


‘Dear Str,—Your letter addressed 
| to ——- —— has been handed to me, 
as prisoners are not allowed to receive 
them. Your relation will be liberated 
at 8 a.m. on the thirteenth of next 
| month, and I feel convinced that you 
will make it your concern to be at 
the gates to meet him and help him 
towards his new start in life.’ 


“There! That's what impulse has 
done for me.” K. Y. L. 








gn Memoriam, 
COSIMA WAGNER. 


1837—1930. 
Daucutrer of Laszt, the Merlin of 
his art, 
She gave her hand to BiLow, not her 
heart, 


And, tiring soon of those domestic ties 

Which unemancipated women prize, 

She linked her lot with WaGnerr’s at 
an hour 

When Fortune frowned and Fame with 
held her dower. 


Others were crushed beneath his con- 
quering car ; 
She was of steel and knew no wound 
nor scar. 
Nor solely by reflected lustre lit 
Her name on Music’s golden roll is writ. 
Hers was the firm indomitable will 
That never fails its purpose to fulfil, 
And in the madness of Bavaria’s King 
Found means to foster and preserve 
The Ring. 
Therefore, ‘whatever record leaps to 
light,” 
| Whatever scribes or gossip-mongers 
| write— 
| Tales of imperious intolerance, 
| Of semi-regal pomp and circumstance, 
| Undue adherence to outworn tradition, 
Undue insistence on her sacred mission, 
And lack of kindty humour which repels 
The cheerful wearer of the cap and bells— 
Nothing is here for censure or for blame; 
Nothing can dispossess her of the claim 
To have beyond all others held control 
Of Wacner’s dark ungovernable soul. 


Fitly in Bayreuth, where till yesterday 
She held her sovran undisputed sway, 
In _— she lies at Wahniried by the 
side 
Of him whose fame all challenge has 
defied, 
Nurse and enkindler of a flame divine 
And jealous priestess of its central shrine. 
C. L. G. 


“GREYHOUND Director CRITICISES 
His Boarp.” 
Evening Paper. 
Some of these directors develop such 


























expensive ideas about food. 














Lady. “18 IT DIFFICLLT TO WRITE WELL?” 
Budding Author. “ NOT AT ALL, BUT IT I8 DIFFICULT TO MAKE PEOPLE REALISE 


THAT ONE DOES.” 








Municipal Eugenics. 
“Cansperra’s Wuitt ELEPHANTS. 
Effort to Make Them Reproductive.” 
Melbourne Paper. 








“ Ambassador ——~ was one of the most 
attentive listeners, with knit brows and biting 
off the nails,’’—Manchurian Paper. 

Very manicurious behaviour. 





“You will very rarely see anyone dining 
dressed in a grillroom. . . .” 
Gossiper in Daily Paper. 


Or wearing a cafeteria on his head. 


A Headache for Freudians. 

“Tt is strange the effect that colour has 
upon the sex of animals. Witness the well- 
known fact that all black cows are bulls.” 

Sunday Paper. 

“All classes of home railway socks arte 
coming in for inquiry.”—Edinburgh Paper. 
Ours are frequently visible on the line, 





“Trans Diverrep py Breakpowx.” 
Evening Paper Headline. 
The passengers, on the other hand, saw 





nothing funny in it. 
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broke into laughter. 
| whether this was intended to reflect on 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Cocnran’s 1930 Revur” 

(Lonpow Pavitios). 
In Scene 23, about which we were 
advised by the “announcer” that Mr. 
Cocuran proposed to reveal us to our- 
selves—to show us, on the stage, what 
we looked like in the stalls—it was sigai- 
ficant that our counterfeits only once 
I don’t know 


the audience or the entertainment. For 
myself I think that we did our part, 





always laughing when ‘here was rea- 
son, proper or improper, for 
laughter, but that we were not 
always given enough reason. I 
will not believethat the librettist- 
in-chief, Mr. Bevertey NicHo3s, 
who, it may be remembered (or 
forgotten),claimed maturity afew 
years ago while still little more 
than adolescent, has already 
achieved dotage; my complaint 
is rather that he underrated our 
sense of humour. There were 
many good ideas which began by 
appealing to our intelligence and 
then, as though in fear of the 
effect of subtlety, were cut short, 
or declined to easy fun, or sur- 
rendered to one of the inevitable 
intrusions of “ Mr. Cocnran’s 
Young Ladies.” 

Thus we were thoroughly 
enjoying ourselves with a talkie, 
an admirable satire, in which 
the British aristocracy was in- 
terpreted with an American 
accent, when it was suddenly 
displaced by an inconsequent 
skirmish of the Chorus wear- 
ing @ single trouser apiece. 
Again, after being told that Eng- 
lish drama consisted chiefly of 
Irish and Russian plays, we had 
had about half a minute of what 
threatened to be a very happy 
burlesque of the two in combina- 
tion, when the truckle-bed of the mori- 
bund Nikolai Nikolavitch collapsed and 
was followed a moment later by the 
curtain. 

Or take the scene laid in Heaven, 
where the most unlikely couples met— 
Lady Hamitron addressing herself to 
WELLINGTON (possibly because, though 
Newson was there, she did not recog- 
nise his face any better than we did), 
and the Empress Joseruine inviting 
Guapstone to tell her what it actually 
was that he said in 1878—an exhibition 
cf curiosity which one would not have 
expected from anybody who at that date 
had been dead for sixty years and more. 
lf full advantage was not taken of the 
large Spy FTES offered by such a 
setting, I should like to attribute this 











neglect to a sense of decency, but am not 
encouraged to do so by any reticence ob- 
served in the rest of a very frank show. 

Most of the best things, to say and do, 
were given to Miss Marsim Gay, and her 
versatility could be trusted with them. 
In broad comedy, as “‘ The Late Comer” 
who devastated the adjacent stalls; in 
lightcomedy, asa tough-skinned veteran 
of the shires who bored a non-hunting 
man to extinction; ina blend of humour 
and pathos, as a Piccadilly flower-seller 
(but for her, I should never have bought 
that bunch of violets in the Haymarket 
as I came away), she met all demands 


4id (Qjjua— 





MUSICAL CHAIR. 
Mr. Jack PowELL anp nis Drum-sticks. 


on her humanity. Even improprieties— 
in keeping with the character she was 
playing—came without offence from 
her lips. 

I cannot say the same of the Ameri- 
can Apa-May, who mostly played no 
particular character. When she sang 
of Mary and her little lamb that ate as 
much of her as it could swallow— 

“What became of the rest of Mary ? 

That ’s what we want tu know”—- 
hints of unnameable portions of Mary's 
anatomy seemed to be thrown off for 
mere wanton joy of indecorum. With 
her piquant personality and her lithe 
legs that looked as if they had come 
straight out of a sun-bath she did some 





very individual step-dances ; but perhaps 
a little too much use was made of her. 








M. Serce Lirar, partnered by Mme 
NIKITINA, gave a gieat display of virtu. 
osity and of that obscure symbolism 
which the connoisseurs of d 
Russian ballet affect to penetrate with. 
out the key in the programme. In his 
dances with Mme. Tamara, Mr. Fowngg 
got less than his share of credit for the 
ease with which he did the heavy work 
of throwing her about. 

The most popular item was a remark. 
able demonstration with drum-sticks 
Mr. Jack Powe. He could make them 
draw music even from wood, whetherit 
was @ kitchen-chair or the head of g 
spectator in the stage-box. 

Mr. Roy Roysroy, gay or 
grave, was an excellent man-of-: 
all-work, and Miss Jane Wensa 
made an admirable “announcer,” 
I speak of her vocal gifts; but 
she also figured (with phote- 
grapb) in the literary matter of 
The Magazine Programme” as 
having made a “ new discovery” 
of the restorative virtues of 
——’s “Skin Freshener.” 

As for “ Mr. Cocuran’s Young 
Ladies,” if his proprietory mod- 
esty will allow another reference 
to the Chorus under that de- 
scription, again and again they 
came up smiling and tireless. 
But they were better with their 
legs than theirarms ; and in one 
serious scene, I think it was 
“The Wind in the Willows,’ 
their rather mechanical gestures 
betrayed a discipline which did 
not seem to have enforced the 
concealment of art. 

A very passably good enter- 
tainment, but not so good per 
haps as some that Mr. CocHrax 
has given us. I judge from the 
name he invented for it that be 
may have thought so too. After 
Wake up and Dream, a title like 
Cochran's 1930 Revue hints ata 
decline of inspiration. It is the 
difference between As You Like It and 
Henry VI., Part II. 0.8, 


“Tne Taree MuskeTeers ” 
(Drury*Lane). 

Enough of the original fabric of this 
well-worn and well-wearing romance 
shows through the musical, farcical and 
lavish scenic embroideries to give this 
adaptation, imported from America, &0o 
herence that is unusual. The composer, 
Ruvotr Frian, is in a mood definitel 
reminiscent of The Vagabond King, wit 
one gocd rousing “pluggable” air, “The 
March of the Musketeers,” and two- 
three sentimental ballads which pleas- 
antly seduce the judgment. 
Into the first scene, outside the “Jolly 
Miller”—an attractive set with back- 
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his | chess with the comic varlet is enough to 
ng. | disturb the balance of such a part. 


The full company numbers one-hun- 
' dred - and-eight — principals, ladies -in - 


D Artagnan’s Horse. “‘I say, Guv'Nor, I wish you 


Mr. ArtHurR WONTNER was a 





waiting, ladies of the ballet, ladies 
of the chorus, gentlemen of the 
same—one of many proofs that 
no expense has been spared, 
which is generally supposed to 
be in itself a testimonial. The 
dances seemed rather ineffec- 
tively designed and had little 
relation to the period. No credit 
is given on the programme to 
the designers, painters and fabric- 
ators of the impressive scenery. 
The dresses were perhaps rather 
gaudy than rich. But 
patrons will find on the whole 
that there is little to complain 
of, = 


“Our or THE Brive” 
(Lyric, Hammersmirn). 


If you will take to Hammer- 
smith a friendly uncritical mood 
you may reckon on being enter- 
tained by an original and elabo- 
rate, perhaps a slightly over- 
elaborate, theatrical joke im- 
ported from Vienna (the inyen- 
tion of Herr Hans CaLumBers), 


performed already with success at the 
Arts Theatre in the original German 
and now doneinto English by Micuaen 
Orme and duly presented by Sir Nien 
PrayFair in his most artful and con- 
fidential manner. 


=) Arr 9, 1930.) 
me 
rtu- in a pseudo-pointillist manner | d’ Artagnan isa spirited performance, 
ism —the ingenious adapter has packed | playing perhaps better than his singi 
lent much matter. The Three Musketeers|he musical honours go to Mr. 
ith- break in upon the revelry of the care- | monp NeweL1's Aramis for his romantic 
his and-work-free inhabitants; 
ie the ingenious braggart Gascon 
‘the rides in upon his mild white 
rork steed, picks his quarrels in turn 
with Porthos, Aramis and Athos, 
ark. has a brief preliminary passage- 
s by of-arms with the Card:nal’smap, 
hem de Rochefort, enlists the inevit- 
er it able comic retainer and falls in 
of a love with the fair Constance. 
Thereafter, with such musical 
* interruptions as are considered 
ols appropriate, we follow our hero 
ese to Paris, to his affair of honour 
er,” with the Three Musketeers,’ in- 
but terrupted by the brawl with the 
oto- Cardinal's guard, in which the 
r of young man wins the eternal 
" iriendship of the three and of 
me their kindly colonel. The Queen 
al of France and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham having somewhat im- 
ung prudently chosen the much-fre- 
nod- quented courtyard fora romantic 
ance exchange, the young d’ Artagnanis omaenk: dooel 
de- enabled, by skewering a few spies Smeets 3 
~~ reo econ iiccet ein WOULDN'T SHIFT MY MAKE-UP WHEN YOU DISMOUNT.” 
heir the enmity of the formidable Cardinal. | ballad,‘ Ma Belle,” and to Miss Lintay 
one The rest of the story is concerned} Davies for the Queen's ‘‘ Love is the 
we with the recovery of the King’s token, | Sun.” 
ws," which the Queen has rashly given to| likely Richelsew when his rather poorly- 
ure Buckingham, and which, at the Car-| written part allowed him to be. 
did dinal’s malicious suggestion, the King | embarrassment of playing a game of 
the wishes her to wear at the impend- 
ing ball. Thenot-too-resourceful 
iter- de Rochefort and the naughty 
pet: Lady de Winter are finally foiled 
[RAN in as pretty and intriguing a 
| the bedroom scene and as vigorous 
be a fight as was ever seen in a 
\{ter romantic medley. As for the 
like sword-play, indeed it was im- 
at a pressive throughout. The fight- 
the ing had an air of plausibility that 
and is most unusual,and Mr. Dennis 
8, Kine, as d’ Artagnan, in particu- 
lar drew and (a more difficult 
thing, which has betrayed many 
: a hero) sheathed his weapon with 
this & readiness that betokened the 
ance familiarity of sedulous practice. 
and Hisreward isthecoveted uniform 
this of the King’s Musketeers, the 
&00- hand (a lesser matter) of the 
ser, faithful Constance and the open 
itel favour of the King, with the 
with | - sinister Cardinal biding his time 
‘The for the obvious counter-stroke. 
bwO- A plausible and gallant affair. 
leas- Sometimes one couldn’t help 
tegretting the musical pauses so 
jolly and tiahing for more rt the viet ; 
ack- | Speed and swagger of the brawl- 


\ing scenes. Mr. Dennis Kina's 


——— 


A TYPICAL ENTRANCE BY D'ARTAGNAN, 
Mr. Dennis Kena. 





The scene is set in a small 
theatre in Hammersmith, in 
which such is the lack of co-or- 
dination that business-manager, 
producer and audience are right 
in assuming that to-night is the 
night of the first performance of 
a new play, while stage-manager 
and hands, orchestra and cast 
are wrongly agreed that it is 
to-morrow. 

“What is to be done?” says 
agitated Mr. Fration, the pro- 
ducer (Sir Nicer) tothe unhappy 
stage-manager, Mr. Dummidge 
(Mr. Norman Pace). “ We must 
apologise to the gathering audi- 
ence and return its money.” 
‘ Not on your life,” counters the 
business - manager, hugging a 
bulging cash-box. “ Put u 
some sort of a show. What 
have I hold.”’ “ And why all this 
fuss?” says the resourceful, dis- 
dainful, professional reader of 
plays, Mr. Crowley Tukes (Mr. 
Eric Portman). ‘‘ Of what value 
are plays, pri or players, 
for that matter? Isn’t life seeth- 
ing and clamorous about you? 
Get your players from this pre- 
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| sent curious audience. The play will 
come to life and make itself. Has 
| Prranpe1o lived and written in vain?” 
And so, in response to the call for 
volunteers, Mr. Charles Flarman, a 
_ prosperous insensitive solicitor, pushes 
himself forward, dragging after him his 
reluctant wife, Ange/a. 
|  Exeollent” and “Thank you,” says 
| the affable Mr. Fratton, having now 
| recovered his nerve. “And what shall 
| our Jittle play be? A domestic comedy, 
| I think—the old triangular theme. 
| Will any gentleman play the lover?” 
| And Captain Stanislaus Legarde of the 
| Royal Engineers strides masterfully 
on to the stage. He does not merely 
volunteer. He demands the part with 
insistent unreasonable vehemence. Mr. 
Fratton makes (with us) the obvious 
inference. This single-minded military 
entleman is in fact the lover actual or 
in intent of the lawyer's wife. The 
| affair promises well, then, and when a 
| few pert giggling juveniles have been 
| perfunctorily collected for purposes of 
| padding moves forward with occasional 
| promptings from the now much-in- 
| trigued Fratton. 
| The amateurs, beginning stiffly and 
| hesitatingly, warm to their work; some- 
| times consciously acting in the imagined 
| situation, sometimes unconsciously be- 
| traying their real selves, their desires, 
suspicions, jealousies. To us is left the 
not too easy task of disentangling the 
real from the pretended situations. One 
thing at least emerges, whatever we 
make of the plots and confusions of the 
impromptu play: the wife's sby sig- 
nificant, “ There is always to-morrow,” 
to the infatuated engineer as the players 
descend into the auditorium clearly in- 
forms us that the complacent solicitor’s 
real domestic troub!es are about to begin. 
An unlikely but sufficiently engaging 
| business. The awkward technique of 
| the amateurs was well suggested by 
| Mr. Georaz Merairr (Mr. Flarman), 
| Miss Minwre Braopen (Angela), and 
| Mr. R. Craupe Pascor (Legarde). 
| There were false notes, as when Mr, 
Flaxman, handed by Mr. Fration a 
revolver to shoot himself (orr), affects 
| a nervous dread of the weapon. There 
| was nothing in the solicitor’s make-up 
_ to suppose that he thought people 
| reallyshotthemselves on the stage. Nor 
_ would he be likely to mis-hear Legarde’s 
Christian name as Santa Claus. 
| It is ummecessary to say that Sir 
Nieet, in his famous brown velvet 
jacket, thoroughly enjoyed himself, and 
that his theatre was the predestined 
scene, and his method the appropriate 
vehicle, of this elabora‘e rag. » i 
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A Pageant of Italian Exhibition Pic- 
tures will bé given at the Prince of 





Wales Theatre at 2.30 p.m. on Friday, 
April 11th, in aid of The General Lying- 
in Hospital. In addition there will be 
Tableaur Vivants representing pictures 
from Punch. Application for tickets 
should be made to the Countess of 
BrrkenweaD, 32, Grosvenor Gardens, 
§.W.1. 








MY TREAT. 

“Timothy,” I said cajolingly, “ will 
you do me a favour?” 

“ What’s a favour?” he asked. He 
is a kind-hearted child, but he likes to 
know exactly where he stands. 

“It’s an expression,” I said, ‘‘mean- 
ing something like ‘ Will you give me a 
treat ?’” 

He looked puzzled. 

* But little boys can't give treats to 
grown-ups, can they?” 

The boundless humility of childbood ! 
I sudaenly realised why, in spite of all 
one’s early misgivings, it is more fun 
to be a grown-up after all. 

“You see,” I explained, “there’s a 
concert I frightfully want to go to, 
and grown-ups aren’t allowed in unless 
they've got children with them. So 
I shan’t be able to go unless you 
take me.” 

“T was going to play trains. ... But 
still, 1°ll come if you like,” he added 
kindly. “Do you think I shall like 
the concert too?” 

“ Well, of course it’s rather a grown- 
up thing to like,” I said with elaborate 
strategy. “But you might be old 
enough for it—ore never knows. After 
all, you are five-and-a-half.” 

*Three-quarters,” hecorrected swiltly, 
with the kind of look that a Scotsman 

ives you when you refer to Great 
3ritain as England. 

“Of course—I forgot. Ob, well, 
then... .” 

Observe, I beg you, how skilfully I 
had arranged matters. Timothy arrived 
at his first orchestral concert with the 
strongest possible incentive to enjoy it, 
yet under no sort of obligation to do so, 
since it was my treat and not his. So 
far I had rigorously carried out the prin- 
ciples of my handbook on “How to be a 
Good Mother” (for now-a-days, mark 
you, we approach our job in the proper 
professional spirit, and no longer rely 
upon our so-called maternal instinct 
to pull us through). But there was 
another precept very appropriate to 
this occasion which I knew I must be 
careful to bear in mind : “ On no account 
introduce music to children in the foim of 
pictures. Allow the child to experience 
his own reactions without prompting. 
Visual interpretation should be studi- 
ously avoided.” 

‘This was easy enough at first, for 
Timothy was so much interested in the 








vastness of the hall and the presence of 
two thousand other children that his 
senses could take in nothing more, 
Presently, however, he turned his atten- 
tion to the music, and then came the 
fateful question— 

“But, Mummy, what’s it all about?” 

Resolutely I remembered my little 
handbook; inflexibly I resisted the 
temptation to make things easy for 
Timothy ; firmly I took the programme 
away from him and sat on it, for the 
writer of the programme notes, tom 
secret uneasiness, evidently had other 
views on the subject of “ visual inter- 
pretation.” 

Just listen,” I whispered, “and don’t 
talk till afterwards.” 

So he listened. He listened to the 
whole of the “Jupiter” Symphony 
and looked interested but unmoved. 
He listened to WrBer’s Concert-Piece 
in F minor and looked happy but 
mystified. He began to listen to the 
Fingal’s Cave” Overture, and sud- 
denly his eyes lit up, his whole face 
became alive with understanding; he 
wriggled like a sleeping dog who is 
dreaming of rabbits. 

“T know what this one’s about!” he 
squeaked excitedly, 

How right, how triumphantly right 
had my handbook proved itself! A 
hundred years ago a boy of twenty 
heard the long Atlantic rollers breaking 
in a cave in the Hebrides; to-day his 
music is played, and a child of five, 
unaided by any suggesticn, hears 
them too. How thankful | felt that I 
had left Timothy alone with his own 
reactions ! 

The waves swelled and gathered, 
thundered and crashed and echoed in 
Fingal’s Cave. ‘Two thousand children 
sat enchanted, and when it was finished 
four thousand small hands clapped and 
fluttered till the hall looked like a 
silver birch-tree in a wind. 

I glance i down at Timothy. 

“Well?” I said, smiling. 

“Trains!” he exclaimed hoarsely, 
with shining eyes. ‘And did you hear 
that lovely axdident right at the end?” 





Cynicism which Seems a littie Out 
Of Place. 

* England dearly loves her ancient chu rches. 
That was shown recently by the destruction 
by fire of the famous Howden parish church 
in Yorishire.”—Brisbane Paper. 





“Live STock. 
Wanted, April, Experienced Nannie; sole 
charge infant.”—Lancashire Paper. 
We too called our Nannie a pig. 





“Connie drew {rom her basket the thermos, 
full of scalding hot tea; tomato sandwiches, 
and a hard-boiled egg.”— Women’s Paper. 





For ourselves we never really enjoy 
thick soup at a picnic. 
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COURTESY OF THE ROAD. 
Skipper of tiny steamcr (‘‘ waving on"’ liner out for the record). ‘‘ You CAN COME THROUGH, MATE.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir it be a fact, as Mrs. Drew once maintained to Lord 
RoseBery, that biographies should be written of the 
| distinctive rather than the great, then Mrs. Drew's own 
| biography—or rather the letters and diaries which, with 
editorial comment, do deputy for it—should receive the 
; attention due to a modest but unique contribution to 
| Victorian history. A contemporary is and is not the best 
| editor for such documents ; and in this capacity I find Mrs. 
| CHaRLEes Masterman more knowledgeable than enthusiastic. 
She is a trifle over-inclined to pity a woman who played 
second fiddle all her life, forgetting that the fiddling was, 
alter all, a secure job and in a first-class orchestra. Person- 

| ally I cannot regret that Grapstonr’s daughter had no 
| technical education and no “career.” A woman whose 
music drew compliments from Gounop, who had the en/rée 
of Courts and pre-Raphaelite studios, who elicited ghost- 
stories from Banrovr and Bishop Wiperrorce, talked 
intimately to Lord Acton and Ruskin and diffidently to 
CaRLYLE and TEeNNYseN, was a great lover of her kindred, 
& poor sight-seer, and hated to be thought a wire-puller— 
this is not a woman one can afford to commiserate nowa- 
days. The only pathetic feature of Mary Gladstone, Her 
Letters and Diaries (Metuven, 21/-) is the fact that Mary 
was surrounded by contemporaries who excelled her at their 
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common accomplishments ; but by way of set-off she never 
outgrew a fresh, almost childish zest in her father's political 
triumphs. Her intimate and enthusiastic picture of “the 
P.M.” is only one of her record’s many attractions. 








Mr. C. E. Huenes, whose delicate drawings illustrating 
Mr. Epwarp Trompson’s Crusaders’ Coast will not soon be 
forgotten, was himself busy during the War years Pe the 
Eastern Mediterranean. In his Above and Beyond Palestine 
(Benn, 10/6) he tells how a group of British sea-planes, beset 
on Port Said, not only patrolled thousands of miles of watet 
the way from Aden to the Gulf of Alexandretta, but ra 
far inland into the driest dustiest crannies of ere 
blowing up bridges and generally playing bavoc with 
Turkish communications. It was a pretty cheerful game 
on the whole, or, at any rate, Mr. Huaues is a pretty cheer: 
ful narrator, but unfortunately after the first few pages 
drops the personal touch altogether in favour of a rale 
more conventional form of statement, and one asks in Wale 
what were his sensations when flying low for the first time 
over lines of eamels astounded out of all pretence of Eastern 
immobility, or what was his own share when the <—_ 
Chree, the sea-planes’ parent ship, was shelled and sunk : 
anchor in Castelorizo harbour. It is possible, however 
be pretty sure that his was the rash expenditure of a : 
graphic plate on a subject of no military value whatever *) 
glimpse from above of a snow-filled pass snapped ducmgh, 
alas Te 
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|@ most hazardous raid to Damascus; 
| for, if he says little of what he noted in 
| his capacity asa military observer, what 
| he observed pictorially is most abun- 
| dantly in evidence. Never was there 
a visitor to the sun-drenched East who 
could with more certainty require a 
space of white paper to reflect light and 
warmth simply by drawing a black line 
round it in the shapes of a distant build- 
ing, or bring back the illusion of a riot 
of positive colour after a few hours’ 
wandering with pen and note-book 
among kaleidoscopic Oriental bazaars. 
Even Port Said, a town admittedly of 
no artistic value and a scene of dreadful 
boredom, attains something of dignity 
in his drawings. 


RAN WA 


Here comes a most workmanlike job 
From the famed Untversiry Press 
Of Oxrorp, that gives you for twenty- 

five bob 
Fine work in a sumptuous dress. 


Tis the Life of the last of the batch, 
Bacu's Benjamin, last of his sons, 
Joun Curistian, who, though for his 

father no match, 
Yet carried some notable guns. 


And Terry (Cartes Sanrorp), whose 
art 
Finds ‘true joy ” in “subjectssevere,” 
Has brilliantly told what a dignified part 
He played in his London career. 





| So that, speaking for Punch, I am very 
| (To borrow from TxHropore Hook) 
| Much pleased with “my friend Mr. 
Terry” 

For writing this excellent book. 


Mr. E. B. Osporn’s small volume on 
| Socrates and His Friends (Hopper anp 
| Stoucuton, 2/6) is so nearly a perfect 
| example of what a volume f:ra popular 
| series should be that it is worth while 
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“ RIGHTY-FOWER BE ’EE, HENRY? US BE GETTING UP TO THE VETERINARY STAGE,” 





| indicating, I think, where it appears 





| to me to fall short. A thinker for all time who left no 
written word, yet an Athenian product with Athenian pre- 
| judices, it is of the utmost importance to Socrates that he 
| should be well and truly set in the background of his own 

age and well and truly represented (as far as possible) by con- 
| temporary records, This has been so ably done that I think 
| it should have been allowed to take its chance on its own 
| merits, without the greater part of the topical allusions with 
which the Literary Editor of a certain paper has gagged 
his own interpretive part. Proffered with discretion, such 
side-glances can of course be helpful—witness the statement 
that the post-war condition of Athens and TaucyprpEs’ 
comments thereon have their lesson for us; but when 
Socrates is called in to bless such “arch-sophists” as 


| Mr. H. G. Wetus, Mr. Osporn strikes me as underrating 
| the intelligence not only of his subject, Socrares, but of his 
| audience, the man in the street. Otherwise the small book 
| 18 entirely enjoyable. The three portraits of its hero left 
| by ARISTOPHANES, XENOPHON and Prato are admirably 
| collated ; and I particularly enjoyed the stress laid on the 
_ homely aspects—XxNopuon’s aspects—of the Socratic wis- 





dom. Pxato’s famous account of the end is preluded by an 
interesting inquisition into Socrates’ spiritual discoveries 
and the relation—always so difficult— of the inspired thinker 
to the religious institutionalism of his day. 





Mr. Francis Hackett in Henry VIII. (Carn, 12/6) has 
given us much more than a matrimonial chronicle. He has 
painted Europe, the brutal and splendid Europe of the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation, when popes and emperors 
and kings were playing the games of craft and bluff on a scale 
rarely equalled and, in the midst of turmoil and terror, 
scholars were laying the foundations of new times. His 
canvas is crowded with figures ; dialogue abounds, and with 
documentary justification, for in those days it was an excel- 
lent habit of ambassadors and secretaries to report conver- 
sations verbatim; and the whole effect of the book, with 
its colour and movement, its unravelling of intrigue and 
unmasking of villainy, is not unlike that produced by Jew 
Siiss. There is perhaps some mild amusement to be got 
from the fact that Mr. Hacxerr is also author of a novel 
called That Nice Young Couple. 
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| Fortnight (Bexx, 7/6), 
| Miss Marcaret Perer- 


| mon among antiquaries, 
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| Asguredly it is not the fault of our antiquarian authors if 
any of us still remain uninformed about this ancient and 
| growing city in which we dwell. Looking through the list 
| of Mr. Water G. Betx’s works I note that he has already 
| been responsible for six separate books on London and its 
| history. London Rediscoveries (Joux Lane, 7/6) is the name 
of his seventh, and I see no reason to fear that his volumes 
on this so fascinating subject will not run in due course 
into double figures. Mr. Betu deals with a number of 
| “finds” that have only been revealed of recent years, 
| such as-the recovery of the seal attached to WiLtiAM 
tHe Conqueror’s charter, the seal of Ricnarp WHITTINGTON 
and the rhymed version of the Bible by Petrus DE Rea, 
lately returned after many years to the Guildhall Library. 
Also, as usual, the Tower provides him with several subjects, 
and he has a good deal to say on the funerals (and subse- 
quent exhumations) of several historical personages, includ- 
ing Epwarp I., Cuantes J. and Jonny Hamppen. In his 
notes on “ Masters of Fishing ” and ‘“‘ The Man and the Dog” 
| he is inclined to be mildly faceticus, perhaps as a relief from 





In All Sorts of Dogs (Metuvuen, 6/-) Mr. RowLanp Jomxg 
brings together half-a-dczen characters, including a reetor, 
a doctor and his daughter, and an ex-naval commander and 
his sister, who engage in a series of debates as to whether 
a pure-bred dog is more intelligent than a mongrel. Whether 
this momentous problem is solved must be left to the reader 
to discover, but the end is not reached before the announce. 
ment of two weddings. Personally I find the dog stories 
rather more interesting than the people who tell them. The 
rector’s humour is a bit too ponderous ; the doctor’s daughter 
is rather too flippantly lighthearted; and the commander, 
who, I am sure, would not talk about being on a ship, 
employs naval metaphors which seem to lack spontaneity, 
But there is no getting away from the fact that anyone 
who wants to prove the superiority of a favourite dog, 
however pure its breed or however blotted its scutcheon, 
will find here an adequate body of evidence. 








So often have I been at variance with publishers’ opinions 
of their wares that when I find a “blurb” with which I can 





his necrology. It isa 
tendency not uncom- 


and it should be kept 
sternly in hand. 


I am inclined to think 
that crime-stories ai 
their best ought to be 
something like ideal 
cups of tea—not too 
strong, and with plenty 
of the milk of character 
to soften them and the 
sugar of love-interest 
to sweeten them, and 
served in an uncommon 
setting. Life—and a 


| son’s new novel, in all| “Gym G ¢' WAS | i 
| these respects fulfills} ~<<; “iA OG PM 


| my 
| very first chapter young 


desires. In the 





Dick Stanley finds Tom 





Husband. “‘ WHY DIDN'T YOU PLAY YOUR ACE?” 
Partner. “1 DIDN’T LIKE TO TAKE IT OFF BABY.” 


entirely agree the temp- 
tation to quote it is ir- 
resistible. On the cover 
of Pink Furniture 
(Care, 7/6) you may 
read: “There are epi- 
sodes in the book that 
might delight an in- 
fant-in-arms if it had 
the right sort of mind 
and the right kind of 
parent, and there are 
others that will interest 
those infants - out - of - 
arms on either side of 
fifty who haven't any 
parents and whose 
minds are tired of ma- 
turity.” This is a state- 
ment of fact, for there 
are several plums in 
Mr. A. E. Copparp’s 
charming story thatcan 
be picked out and given 








Bacon, another visitor at a hotel on the edge of the wi!d in 


| Africa, dead—murdered—on the threshold of his room, and 
| after that, though the mystery as to who killed him is the 
| theme of the book, it is pleasantly thickened with other 
| matters. Helen Dawson and Esther Blain were both travel- 


ling with the dead man, the former as his mistress, the latter 
in some danger of superseding her; and Dick falls in love 


| with Helen, and both women fall in love with him, so that 


all sorts of new and conflicting interests help to conceal 
the truth. Then Major Staines, an old admirer of Helen’s 


| discovered and looks like a possible author of the crime. 


| murderer is revealed. 








~ 


Helen eventually is tried and acquitted, and then the real 
The characters and their emotions 
and the local co!our are all remarkably well done, and the 


| book makes absorbing reading. I feel myself that the mur- 


derer—I refuse to spoil anyone’s enjoyment of an entertain- 
ing story by giving any clue to his or her identity—was a 


| little careless and slipshod in his or her methods and ab- 


normally lucky in having such a long run for his or her 
money ; and that is my only word of adverse criticism. And 
after all such things do occur in real life where crime is 
concerned, 86 Miss Pererson has the best of excuses for 











letting them happen bere. 








to children, though the 
tale in the main can only be enjoyed by grown-ups who, 
whatever their tally of years may be, have remained young 
of heart. Indeed, when Toby Totiel set out into the world 
to seek for Pink Furniture and the Book of Wisdcm, he em- 
barked upon an adventure that no one who wants to take 
holiday in the realms of phantasy should miss. 





Without holding a brief for statesmen or politicians I find 
it diffieult to believe that one of them could be as careless a8 


| Lord Haughton was in The Bookshop Mystery (ArPLETON, 
| appears on the scene, and an enemy of the dead man is 





7/6). In fact the sensational tale whose theme is the search | 
for documents which, if found, will affect the history of the | 
world, is to me the hardest of all to swallow. Yet Mr. | 
James Saxon Cuinpers—whose Laurel and Sivraw I re- | 
member with pleasure—is so deft a workman that he has} 
gone far to overcome the handicap which be has imposed 
upon himself. I dislike his theme, but unstintingly I admire 
his treatment of it, and I can assure the ever-growing band 
of first-edition hunters that they will find much in this 
briskly-told story to fan the flame of their enthusiasm. 











“Opposite Haddcek’s they {the Cambridge crew] ran into a stiff 
breeze."—_Daily Paper. 


We hope Topsy was there to cheer them on. 
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Mr: Arnotp Bennett declares that 
the offer of the entire earth would not 
induce him to wr.te another play. Any 
idea of bribing him to do so by an offer 
of the entire earth should therefore be 
abandoned. 


The enterprise shown by the Inland 
Revenue authorities in sending cut 
demands for particulars of income some 
weeks earlier than usual is stated in 
The Times to have evoked some admira- 
tion. That isn’t what it has evoked 
from us. ; 


Exhibitors of pekes are now required 
to make them gallop. The electric 
chocolate is bound to come. 


To enable Italian transmissions to 
be heard in the Italian colonies a short- 
wave broadcasting-station has been 
erected near Rome. It should bea boon 
to Soho. 


A fourteen-year-old boy, using a 
home-made wireless set, claims to have 
picked up Italy. We understand that 
Signor Mussonin1 promptly told him 
to put it down again. 


Miss ELLEN WILKINSON observes that 
Mr. Lrorp GEorGE was never so spruce 
and well-turned-out before his son and 
daughter became M.P.’s. We still notice 
a certain untidiness in his polities. 


Ina review of Dr. FrepERrick TILNEY’s 
new book on the development of the 
human brain it is remarked that any- 
one who compares Mr. Liuoyp GrorGr's 
photograph taken thirty years ago with 
his appearance to-day will see that his 
head seems to have swelled out. We 























should never have dared to say a 
| thing like that. 


The Los Angeles couple who recently 
were married under water in a hotel 
swimming-pool are believed to have been 
, actuated by the feeling that the ordin- 
ary local marriage is not enough of a 
plunge. 


|~ It should be clearly understocd that 
the motive for this under-water wed- 
ding has no connection with the efforts 
which are keing made to humanise the 
submarine in warfare. 


One of Mexico City’s leading daily 
papersannouncesits intention toexclude 
crime news. Another instance of the 
change that is coming over Mex'can 
journalism is the discontinuance of the 
“Stop Press” column devoted to Revo- 
lution results, 

Weipa 
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At a conference at Oxford Dr. C. 
Dewiste Burns to!d of a young man 
whose experience is that before the girl 
of to-day consents to marry she stipu- 
lates that she shall have two evenings 
to herse:f every week and do no even- 


ing cooking. Nothing was said about 
“* followers.” s¢ 
Xk 


_ Aheavy-weight pugilist who is start- 
ing a beauty-parlour expresses the 
opinion that yeople sleep too little in 
these days, but he doesn’t say whether 
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ANTIQUITIES IN THE WESTMINSTER 
MUSEUM. 

SreELE FROM ANCIENT ASSYRIA, IT IS 
CONJECTURED FROM THE INSCRIPTION THAT 
THE FIGURE REPRESENTS AN ASSYRIAN 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, ABOUT 
1980 B.C. 





he considers that the appearance is 
improved by an occasional nap cf ten 
seconds, 


Leipzig railway-stat ion buffet, accord- 
ing to statistics just issued, sells on an 
average sixty thousand brace of sausages 
aday. It is suggested that a large pro- 
portion is consumed by chain-eaters. 


British music is said to be at the 
cross-rcads.. This would account for 
sounds suggestive of dirty work, 





A motorist sees no reason why men 
should not give their cars appropriate 
names. People who buy second-hand 
ones often do, 


x 


The B B.C. has arranged to broad- 
cast the voices of the apes at the Zco 
on May 13th, but it is anticipated that 
they will avoid the subject of Imperial 
fiscal policy. * * 

of 

As consecutive paragraphs in an evyen- 
ing paper referred to a Bill for the pro- 





tection of the grey seal and to an answer | 


given by the Lorp Patvy Sean to a 
question relating to unemployment, it 
should be made quite clear that no 
close-season for Mr. J. H. Tuomas is 
contemplated. , , 

A novelist thinks that every man 
should play bowls. Sorry, but we have 
just been inoculat<d against it. 

* 


With reference to the three Scotsmen 
who stated at Bow Street police-station 
that they had been robbed of their 
money, we think the thief should be 
made to explain how he did it. 

* * 


It is stated that jazz performers will 
soon be on the pay-rolls of Naval bands, 
but it is hoped that Mr. MacDonaip 
will not press for parity in saxophones 
with the United States. 


A trade jourval declares that very 
few farmers listen to the wireless pro- 
grammes. A pity to miss such good 
openings for a grumble. 

* 4 


M. Ass, a Paris jeweller, left eight 
thousand pounds worth of jewels ina 
taxicab, Silly Ass! 








In view of the announcement that | 


Angora is to be made a motorists’ para- 


dise, so that cars may travel at full | 
speed through the city, we hasten to | 


give assurances of our cordial support 
for any “Go to Angora” movement, 
*x * 


A manufacturer says the demand for | 
toy-soldiers, cannons and ammunition | 


increases every day. A _ miniature | 


Kellogg Pact is indicated. 


It is said to be characteristic of 
clowns to cherish a secret belief that 
they are born tragedians. On the other 
hand many of them make little secret 
of their belief that they are born come- 
dians. 








“ AnTI-DressMaKER REVOLT. 
.»..» They declare that the tuck might 
mean that tight corsetting would also return,”’ 
Indian Paper. 
Smith Minor says cynically that it de- 
pends on the tuck. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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PRIMAVERA AND THE BUDGET. 


“To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
Avd much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man.” 
WorpswortH : Lines written in Early Spring. 
Ir is the tenth of April and, 
As from my windows I remark 
Spring’s pursuivants, a joyous band 
Of lovers mating. bird with bird, 
In the Embankment pleasaunce (hark !), 
Tragic it seems, yet too absurd, 
Being (1 trow) a sort of silly treason 
To Primavera in her early bloom, 
That I, as innocent as that young season, 
Four days from now will have to meet my doom. 


As Worpswonrts, “in a grove reclined " 
And pleased with “ Nature's holy plan,” 
Suffered an anguish in his mind, 
Noting the birds that “hopped and played,” 
To think “ what man has made of man "— 
So is my vernal mood mislaid 
By all I hear of Ssowpen’s horrid measure 
And what the man designs to make of me, 
Pinching my overdraft to suit his pleasure 
And make a holiday for such as he. 


At breakfast, on the gallows’ brink, 
The doomed man makes a hearty meal ; 
So I propose to eat and drink 
A massive lunch on Monday. Spring 
Shall grace with flowers the board’s appeal, 
And I shall hire a thrush to sing; 
And there, with Parcir’s beastly sword impending 
Immediately above my blighted brain, 
I mean to gorge till 1 am past distending, 


Az one who may not ever gorge again. 0.5. 





MELODY FARM. 


Wit that consideration for the welfare of its employees 
| which is so marked a feature of American business life the 
| Detroit Creamery Company is regaling its cows with radio 
_ music from loud-speakers installed in the milking quarters. 

“When the music is soft,” states the chief herdsman, 
“you will see the whole line of cows settling down with 
every head turned towards the lond-speaker; they chew 
their cuds and look as contented as-can be.” 

I could mention, to their shame, many human listeners 
in this country whose attitude during radio transmission 
rarely exhibits the mild gratification of these dumb beasts 
| of the field. 
| Welcome as may be the news that the perfect listener 
| has at last been found, it is even more pleasing to feel that 

fresh and encouraging opportunities are being offered to 
composers whose efforts so far have failed to win the 
appreciation of their human brethren. The animal and 
(since science is discovering moral attributes and emotional 
sensibilities in plants) the vegetable world would seem to be 
yearning to give of their best in return for the right sort 
of music. 

I would warn the ambitious composer who upon reading 
these lines may feverishly desert the schools of Bacu and 
Bartok for those of Orpnevs and the Pied Piper, that his 
task is not one to be undertaken light-heartedly or without 
some sound preliminary study of animal and vegetable 
peyohology. 

t is not to be expected that a compositio 











Nw 


contrived to stimu'ate a cow toimprove the quality of her 
milk will necessarily inspire a chicken with a rapturons 
urge towards increased egg production. Strains which ma 
swell a cabbage to noble dimensions may blight a whole 
field of artichokes, The composer must indulge in much 
arduous introspection to discover whether he has the cow or 
the cabbage complex and compose accordingly. 

Hard work, perhaps, but surely worth while. It may be 
that the revival of our agricultural industry lies in the 
hands of the music-composer. I like to think that m 
young friend Elgar Sullivan Snooks will be honoured wit 
a public effigy of himself during bis lifetime; and in antiei- 
pation of this tribute I have thought cut the following in- 
scription :— 





ELGAR SULLIVAN SNOOKS 
(Composer of Music to the Ministry of Agriculture), 
He has laboured to increase by his Music 
the food supply of his Country, 
and 


his inspiring Melodies are 
known and beloved in 
many a Field and 
Farmyard, 


“Ir MUSIC SERVE THE LOVE OF FOOD, PLAY ON.” 


D.C. 





NEW WORLDS TO WIN. 


Mr. Epoar WALLAcE’s motive in standing for Parliament 
in the Liberal interest is, as the popular Press would put 
it, the talk of the Clubs. 

Perhaps, jaded by literary success, he hopes to recapture 
in his maiden speech the long-forgotten exaltation he ex- 
perienced in knocking up his first century of novels. But 
it is rather strange that Mr. Watuace should choose to 
submerge himself in what is practically the right wing 
(without portfolios) of the Labour Party. Rather strange 
too that he should be content with the prospect of be- 
coming, at the most, Home Secretary in the Liberal 
Shadow Cabinet, when his amassed royalties would entitle 
him to stand on terms of equality with any in the most 
exclusive Socialist set. 

It remains to be seen whether Mr. Wauwace by his 
peculiar gifts will be able to bring the sombre story of the 
Liberal Party to a glowing and thrilling dénowement. But 
at any rate we shall all look forward to seeing the incessant 
gossip paragraphs about Mr. WaLuace in a new setting: 
‘A special room has been fitted up in the House of Com- 
mons where Mr. EpGar WaLuace can rehearse his p'ays 
whilst waiting for the division ball.” “In the House of 
Commons, when not actually speaking, Mr. EpGar WALLACE 
writes film scenarios on the backs of Order Papers.” “ During 
the Budget speech Mr. Epcar Watwace wrote the first 
two Acts of a play.” 

It is almost inevitable that Mr. Wanuace will make the 
fullest use of his parliamentary experiences in his literary 
work, and as soon as he is returned we must make up our 
minds for a long series of House of Commons’ thrillers. 
A good one would be about a mysterious gang who are 
hatching out a diabolical plot to steal Mr. Liuoyp GEORGE'S 
Fund. | imagine that the master-mind of these abandoned 
fellows would appear all through the piece in the guise of 
a stalwart Liberal of almost fanatical orthodoxy who, in 
the very last chapter (or in the climax of the last Act), 


would unmasked as a desperado of the Conservative 
underworld. 








“£1,000 Guineas for The Empire Crusade.” 
“ Daily Express’ Headline. 
We believe Lord Beavensroox is holding out for a higher 





n cunningly 


offer. 


— 

















EDGAR THE EVER- READY. 


Mr. Epaar Watuace (soliciting the suffrages of Aylesbury). “LET ME MAKE THE NATION’S 
LAWS AND WHO WILL MAY MAKE HER THRILLERS,” 


(Mr. Epcar Waxtace has been adopted as the Liberal Candidate for Aylesbury.} 
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| thingimportant I want tosay to you——" 


aged Eleanor. “ The quicker the better, 
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Young Woman, “IT REALLY IS RATHER SWEET IN THESE MANNERLESS TIMES TO SEE A DEAR OLD GENTLEMAN SPRINGING 


UP TO OPEN THE DOOR FOR A WOMAN.” 


Young Man. “On, I DON'T KNOW; PROBABLY BEEN A FOOTMAN OR SOMETHING.” 


R THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT. 


I nap half-an-hour to spare. I had 
something rather important to say to 
Eleanor. Also it was the first day that 
my automatic telephone had been de- 
clared open for play, though of course 
I am really above taking any childish 
pleasure in that sort of thing. So, care- 
fully following the directions, I dialled 
the number, receivered my ear and 
mouth-pieced a “ Hullo.” 

There was a noisy pause and then 
Eleanor’s voice replied : “* Hullo!” 

Magic! 

“Eleanor,” I began in an earnest 
husky voice—though I expect the tele- 
phone spoilt the effect—* there 's some- 


Eleanor alwayslikes this sort of approach. 
“ Go right ahead, old thing!” encour- 


because I'm just dashing out to lunch.” 

“Will you—that is, can you—that 
is——" There was a loud click and a 
strange female voice cut in with “Is 
that Gerrard 77077 ?” 

“No!” I snapped, 

“The Whitesheet Laundry ?” 

* Still no.” 

“Well, I want to know why you 
haven't sent back my——” 


“I'm afraid this is a private conver- 
sation,” she explained. “I think your 
wire has got crossed.” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry! I was trying to 
get Gerrard 77077.” 

“Why, that’s the number of the 
Whitesheet Laundry! "I said, to show 
I was up and about again. 

“I’m terribly sorry. These telephone 
girls——” 

“ My line is automatic,” I explained 
proudly. 

“If you ring off,” added Eleanor, 
“the exchange will put you on to your 
number.” 

“ Yes, of course. I’mso sorry... . 
By the way, do pardon me, but I seem 
to recognise yourvoice. Isn't your name 
Link?” 

“My name is Apple——” I was begin- 
ning haughtily—for we Apples have our 
pride—but Eleanor interrupted me. 

“Be quiet, stupid! ... Yes, I am 
Eleanor Link ¥. 

“So you are, by Jove!” I cried, quite 
excited. I always forget Eleanor’s sur- 
name, and anyway it doesn’t interest 
me and ought to be changed. 

“But who are you?” 
Eleanor patiently. 

“Don’t you remember Marjorie ?” 


“Not Marjorie? My dear! Why, I 








continued 





haven't seen you for years!” 





“You're not seeing her now,” I | 
pointed out. “It’s just——” 
“ Eleanor darling, | ve been trying to 
get hold of you fordays. Isn't this foo | 
funny?” 

“] didn’t know you were back yet.” | 

“Yes, L've been back a week. Eleanor, | 
I’m going to be married next month.” 

“No? Are you really?” 

“Dammit,” I put in, “she ought to | 
know.” 

“There'ssomeone interrupting,” com- | 
plained Marjorie. ‘These telephones | 
areawiu!. . . . However, they've brought | 
us in touch... . Will you come and | 
help me buy my trousseau?” 

“Of course I will, darling. Heaps of 
congrats! Who is he?” 

* No one you know. But you ‘ll love 
him! Now, my dear, I’m in a frantic 
rush. I must fly. I'll just give you 
my address and then we'll meet and 
have a nice long talk.” 

“TI can’t stop either. By the way, 
what are you going to wear for your 
wedding, Marjorie darling ?” 

Of course that started it. For two 
girls, one of whom couldn't stop and 
the other had to fly, they didn’t do so 
badly. I listened with aching arm and 
throbbing ear-drum for eight minutes 
to the most intimate details of materials 





till I began to realise it was a marvel 


} 
i 


any bridegroom ever got his bride at all. 


} us 





| 


| 
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At last [ ventured timidly :— 

“T say, excuse my butting in, but I’m 
not really wanted,am 1? I mean, sup- 
pose I hang up and——” 

There were two protesting shrieks. 

“Don’t you dare hang up!” cried 
Eleanor. “ Why, that would disconnect 


“You're our only bond. You mustn't 
ring off or it'll stop our chat,” 

“ Allright, all right, allrtant. I only 
asked. Just wait while I get a chair,” 

I endured another eleven-and-a-half 
minutes when the woman Marjorie re- 
luctantly broke away and hung up. 

So, murmuring somethingabout lunch, 
did Eleanor. 

So, after a vain moment, did I. 

I think this type of telephone is much 
overrated. It calls itself automatic, but 
there still seems to be a lot of the human 
element in it. A. A. 








AN “IDEAL” EXISTENCE. 

(Visualised after a visit to the Ideal 
Home Exhibition. Domestic life in 
1960. Time: Morning.) 


Wife of the Future (looking through 
letters). The air mail has just arrived, 
dear. There’s a notice saying they ‘ll 
cut off the diffused sunshine if the bill 
isn’t paid within three days. 

Husband of the Future. I wish you 
wouldn’t be so extravagant with the 
sunshine. It was left on all night last 
Tuesday too. I don’t believe anybody 
but me ever thinks of switching it off. 
If other people had the bills to pay. ... 

[Bell rings. 

Wife. That's a call from Edinburgh. 
(Looks at the televisor) Why, it’s 
Mother. (Jn a whisper) Do put on a 
mcre amiable expression; remember 
she can see you... . Hello, Mother, 
how well you're looking! . . . About 
mid-day?... Ofcourse... . Yes, we 
shall be delighted . . . splendid... . 

[Swrtches off. 

Husband, So your mother is coming 
again. She's never off our roof since 
she got her new aerocar. You know 
she's antagonistic to my aura; besides 


| she turns the house upside down, mak- 
jing all the rooms octagonal when | 
| prefer them to be square. 





Enter Daughter of the Future. 

Daughter. Mornin’ everybody. (Looks 
round.) Why on earth is this room in 
brown? Can’t I switch it on to yel- 
low?” 

Husband. Certainly not, You know 
the doctor has forbidden me a yellow 
room inthe morning. And what is the 
meaning of your coming down so late ? 

Daughter. Had a rotten night. My 
electric blanket fused and I had to get 
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Call-Boy (in'errupting rehearsal). “ YOU'RE WANTED URGENT ON THE PHONE, SiR.” 








up to mend it. Pass the tabloids, Dad. 
What! Vitamin Dagain? We've had 
the same thing for breakfast for a fort- 
night ! 

Husband (sternly). What are you 
young people coming to? When I was 
a boy I was glad to have Vitamin Das 
a treat on a Sunday. {Bell rings. 

Wife. A message from the kitchen. 
I expect the chemist’s boy ’s called for 
the order for dinner. What's that? 
The ozone apparatus isn’t working and 
you can’t get along without it? I'll 
have it put in order at once. 

[Rings off. 

Husband. If the apparatus has got 
out of order again, let it stay out of 
order. Pretending they can't work 
without ozone indeed! Why, when I 
was young—— 

Wife. That's ancient history. You 








know perfectly well that you can’t keep 
a domestic staff unless you provide the 
ordinary facilities. Why, Mrs, Smith 
hasa home cinema in her kitchen. But 
it doesn’t matter to you how worried I 
am. You can never realise that it's 
getting more and more difficult to run 

a house in these days. 
[Bursts into tears. 
1930 row follows. 
CURTAIN, 


An ordinary 


F. A. K. 





An Optical Obtrusion. 
. and smiled again as she saw him shrug 
his shoulders out of the corner of hereye. . . .” 
From a Novel. 





“* Why Tam 80.’ By Silas Hocking.” 
Daily Paver Headline. 
We suspect that being born in 1850 


had a lot to do with ib. 
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GIRLISH ALLURE. 


Herne have I been for many a long 
| day supposing that the modern ‘girl had 
bidde *n an eternal farewell tc Victorian 
| affectations and substituted frank cam- 
eraderie for flirtatious appeal and ac- 
quired se!f-sufficing independence, latch- 
| keys and all the other things which one 
reads about next to Lady Babs’ article 
on lingerie and just above the menu for 
to-morrow’s lunch, and lo and behold! 
chéries, it appears that I was entirely 
wrong. 
A little book, or rather a set of little 
pamphlets, has been forward- 
edtome. They bear the title 
l'ascinating Womanhood and 
the sub-title An analysis o/ 
_ the factors in the development 
of fascinating womanhood, 
/and I don't know that any- 
thing has thrilled mesomuch| | 
since I read Louisa Ancorr's 
Little Women and Nice Wives 
| when I was about fourteen 
years old. To my profound 
astonishment I discover that 
little womanhood and nice 
wifehood are precisely the] | 
same as they always used| | 
to be, or, if anything, more 
so. More 80, apparently, 
because now the proportion 
of women to men in the 
world is greater and the 
need of getting a good man 
quickly and hanging on to 
him tight is far worse. 
The only difference between 
now and then appears to be 
that in those dusty Victorian 
days the fascinating young 
girl bad no support trom 
literature in grabbing her 
heart's beloved and holding 
his nose to the ground. The 
best authors frowned on 
studied coquetry, and little 
booklets were never, nover 
written prescribing flirtation as ‘the sole| 
duty of a maid, 





The Five Stages of Winning a 
| Man appears as Section I. in the 
eighteen sections which make up 


the table of contents in Fascinating 
| Womanhood, and in that section are 
included such charming subdivisions 
; as-— 


Applying the Principles of Nature. 
Is this Unmaidenly ? 

Johnnie returns for Sympathy. 

A Moon, a Garden and a Lawn 
Swing, 


Not a golf-swing, mark you, but a 
lawn-swing. How idyllic it sounds! 

In the second section of the Table 
of Contents the sins anu author 
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Seay surveys the actuarial estimates 
as under : 
How many Eligible Mon 
What your own Chances are. 
How the Eligible List is increased. 
Where the Steadfast Worshipper may 
be found. 
Why the Girl must be worthy. 
The Second Part of the Plan. 
Revealing the Depth of your Char 
acter. 
The Third Part of the 
The third section contains notes on 


What Me on BO in Homely W omen. 


) 


lan. 





‘VE 


Miss, Yor 


“Why Elderly Me n marry youn, a Girls. 


When a Big Woman attracts a Little 
Man. 
And the eighth section, which is 


called Revealing Your True Self, ox 
plains, amongst other things, “‘ How to 
imphasise your Girlishness,” “ Four- 
teen Fascinating Actions,” “How t 
Create Romantic Situations,” “The 
Third Principle of Inspiring the Pro- 
posal’ and “The Atmosphere that 
Encourages Romance." 

There are lots of good tips | in the 
“Fourteen Fascinating Actions.” For 
instance, Number 12: 

* Arch-shyness or roguishness is also 
attractive in showing the miechievously 
human side of your nature, When you 
te st a man of having some mischief 


- 


‘LONDON ‘CHARIVARI. 





DROPPED YER DRUMSTICK |” 





[Apuut, 16, 1930. 


up his sleeve or of having played 8ome 


prank which he is keeping secret, to 
shake a finger archly at him as if to 
say, ‘ You wieked man!’ is a good con 
trivance for bringing out this aspect of 
your femininity.” 

I expect it is. Anyhow it is a peach 
of a sentence and | would not have 
missed it for worlds, 

Another Fascinating Action calcu- 
lated to smite the young man where he 
lives and lay him low is imitated from 


the behaviourism of the spoilt child of | 


the family ; — 

“Study the part where the Family 
Pet assumes a deeply injured 
air, as much as to say, ‘ You 
don’t appreciate my kindness 
to you.’ Practise this air 
until you can put it on when- 
ever you aro being teased or 
cajoled,” 

Fortunately for the reader 


are still more minutely an 
alysed in a furtherparagraph, 


at breakfast in a dainty bou 
doir cap and an adorably 
pretty dressing-gown, and for 
some time, strange to relate, 
nobody notices ber. She is 
not, however, having any of 
that 

“She waits a minute o1 
two for her Dad to greet her, 
then creeps up to him and 
quickly 
out of bis handa. 
up in astonishment and be- 
holds a pouting daughter 
looking upon him with re 
bukeful eyes. ... ‘Il want t 
be noticed,’ 
in affectedly hurt tones 
What then could Dad do but 
chuckle and take her cn his 
knee?” 

He could take her on his 
__.... knee, of course. Whether he 
chuckled or not would depend on the 
kind of dad, 

Let me hasten to say that the Family 
Pet in Fascinating Woman has a remark 
ably patient, easy-going kind of dad. He 
is ready, so the author assures us, “to 
drop interesting news in order to fond| 
his daughter a while,” And thus diver 
from the murder story and the racing 
news he gains his curious reward. 

“At the breakfast-table Our Pet is 
very archly and obviously attentive to 
her father’s wants. s him this 
and that, presses him to take another 
helping of something olse, insists upon 
his having another cup of coffee and 
refuses to let him drop his sugar in it 
Big Brother, who has meantime ap 





She pusse 


peared, looks at Dad with understand- 


the habits of the Family Pet 


She appears, this Family Pet, | 


anatches the paper | 
Dad looks | 


she informa him | 


tad | 
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Butler (to maid), “ THR MASTER SREMS TO BK SUFFERING FROM THAT THURSDAY FERLING AFTRR THE WEEK-END.” 


ny eyes and asks him what he thinks 
she wants now,” 

Apparently she wants a new hat. “1 
thought so,” says Dad, pinching the 
little minx’s cheek, and he provides the 

| wherewithal, Afterwards the Family 
Pet accompanies Big Brother to town 
lhey chance to meet “one of his busi- 
ness acquaintances,” and introductions 
follow. Big Brother starta to astride 
relentlessly through the traflic, but 
not so the bamily Pet. She stands 
trembling on the kerb till the business | 
acquaintance, “amid much fluttering 
ind trepidation, seizes her arm and 
teers her to the other side..." His 
blood surges with a realisation of his 
manhood, and simultaneously of her 
yvomanhood, . .. Big Brother secretly 
vinks af Our Pet, as much as to say, 
{ see you have another victim,” and 
‘takes hi 5 leave.” 
What does Business Acquaintance 
do? Business Acquaintance doesn’t feel 
| it would be right to allow this soft little 
bundle of girlishnesstosteerthrough the 
| crowds alone, and therefore he forgets 


doesn’t appeal to bim at all. So much 
for Family Pets, 

Possibly the quintessence of /ascima- 
ting Womanhood is found in the section 
entitled A Bewitching Little Act, which 
runs as follows 

“One of the most attractive little 
girls we ever knew won't even step into 
her back-garden without first standing 
before a mirror, eyeing herself carefully 
from top to toe, and practising for a 
moment the part she wishes to assume 
before her observing neighbours. 
Even though only a few of them can 
possibly see her, she must firet of ail 
array herself in a spick-and-span bun- 
galow over-all and a saucy little cap.” 

Is it much wonder that when she has 
arranged a garden, a moon, a lawn and 
a swiog, she can get a half-neison on 
the nearest eligible that nothing but 
death can sever? Pout on, little pets! 
Tooth drill, toilet drill and flirtation 
drill will carry you to the stars. Pat 
on your bungalow ( vor-allg and shake 
your fingers archly at Big Brother's 
business friend. Let no one say that 





| two or three appointmerits in order to 
act as her guide for the morning. My 
own strong impulse, which would be to 
misiay the Family Pet for ever in front 
of the radiator of a motor-omnibus, 


through grudging a free advertisement 

to this valuable little book I have 

| not helped you to gob a strangle- 
hold on the life-mate of your dreams, 

| Kivog. 


THE PERFECT SALESMAN. 


[The modern aslesman, according to as 
oxpert, ought to bo really aggressive. } 
Ir wasn't much | went to seek, 
A collar-stud—~no more, 
When hurriedly last Friday week 
[ sought our General Store; 
Tho modern salesman cast at me 
A look designed to quell me 
While asking what it next might be 
His privilege to sell mo, 
At first all further pressing needs 
L steadily denied ; 
His mouse-trapvs and his garden-seeda 
[ simply waved as do; 
Although bis tonesapproached a shout, 
I scorned both white and red socks 
And, heedless how his jaw stuck out, 
Disclaimed a wish for bed-socks, 


Still more aggressive grew his mien; 
He would not own defeat 
Although he found me far from keen 
On prunes aud potted meat ; 
Till, terror-stricken and cutfaced 
By this commercial thruster, 
In self-defence (and frantic haste) 
[ bought a knuckle-duster, 
Another Monumental Kaighthood, 
“Even Sit Symoon Stylites, on the to, of 
hin ninety-foot pillar. . .”-—Daily Paper. 
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MY BOOK. 


|' J wave jast completed my book, The 
_very last day of March saw the finish 
of it. I didn’t actua!ly write every word 
| myself; I had a collaborator, Col- 
| laboration is quite fashionable at the 
moment. My collaborator was Jones, 
the sub-manager of our Bank. A nice 
fellow, Jones, and such a head for de- 
tail. That is so useful when one is 
| writing a book, 
| Jones did all the actual writing; 
, Jones or his minions. You see, he had 
minions and I hadn't. And he had 
adding machines and dictaphones, so 
| it was no trouble to him to write a 
book. But he was extremely matter- 
of-fact; he reduced everything to 
pounds, shillings and pence, and this 
| made my ideas so cold and calou- 
| lating. And his style was a little bleak 
| and bare for a romance of human hopes 
and sorrows. 
I supplied the human side, the ro- 
| manee, the passion, and Jones pulled 
| me up when I went tco far. It was 
gocd team-work, but sometimes I think 
he pulled me up unnecessarily. Alter 
all it was my story, Yes, I admit it 
was largely autobiographical. First 
| books usually are. 
My hero was @ nice average young 
| man,even as youand I. He had a job 
| in an insurance oflice, used to catch 
the 8.30 every morning, and every 
| month he used to put five pounds in 
| the Bank. 
| (“Credit Sundries, £5," 
| collaborator.) 
| A nice little girl named Phyllis, who 
was a typist in the City, also tripped 
along to the station every morning to 
| catch the 8.30. Our hero and Phyllis 
| cecasionally travelled in the same com- 
meg Once he asked if she would 
ike the window up, but afterwards con- 
versation languished. One raw Novem- 
ber morning she could not produce her 
season-ticket and she had left her purse 
athome. Ralph paid hberfare. Bafore 
six months bad flown they were chatting 
gaily about the rain and the fog as if 
they'd grown up together. And our 
| hero made a special effort and paid into 
| the Bank ten pounds every month. 
(* Oredst Sundries, £10,” wrote my 
| collaborator.) 
| Then one day, when there wasn’t any 
| fog or rain to talk about, he mentioned 
| in a shy sort of way that he'd got 
| three hundred Savings Certificates and 
| a little in the Bank (‘Credit balance, 
| £75"); and what with this plain van 
system of buying furniture—in short, 
what about it? So he took her to a 
jeweller's and bought a ring, for which 
@ paid seven guineas in cash. 
(* Debit Self, £7 .7s. Od.’’) 





wrote my 


So in the fullness of time they were 
married and bought a tiny red-brick 
house with green shutters for twenty- 
five pounds down and the rest as 
rental—(" Dr. Jerry Bidg, Co., £25,” 
noted my collaborator)—a stone’s-throw 
from the railway-station, because Ralph 
must still eatch the 8.30; set a few 
pieces of limp privet in the hope that 
sometime they would grow into a hedge ; 
and every morning Ralph caught the 
8 30 by the skin of his teeth because he 
lingered so long over his farewells. 

As the weeks r:lled by there were 

rifts in the lute. There were rifts in 
the roof too, for it was a post-war sub- 
sidy house, and workmen and bills were 
always coming in. Then the e'ectric 
bells went wrong, the aerial fell down, a 
pipe burst. These cost money. So they 
sold their three hundred Savings Cer- 
tificates which were just five years o!d 
—("*Or. 8.C., £300," noted my col- 
laborator)—and for a time they were in 
clover. 
Every Monday morning Phyllis 
studied the front page of the paper and 
found a real bargain, but of course 
bargains were out of the question now 
the proceeds of the Savings Certificates 
had nearly melted away. But Ralph 
said, * Have it,dear. Aren't you worth 
it?” And she would say, “It's sucha 
lotof money.” And Ralph would reply, 
“Will you please leave money affairs 
to me atid do as you are told?” And 
Phyllis would give him a hug, and later 
in the day she would journey to Knights. 
bridge, not to buy anything, but just to 
look at the shops. 

(“ Dr. Self, £10," added my coblab- 
orator cynically.) 

In time the little letter-box on the 
green door was hardly big enough to 
hold all the bil's, Ralph said gruffly, 
“This must stop,” and two pearl drops 
trembled in the corners of her blue eyes 
and dropped on the dainty little garment 
she was sewing. And when Ralph saw 
that dainty little garment he clasped 
Phyllis in his arms, declared she was 
wonderful, and said she mustn't worry 
any more. He'd sell their shares. 

They were very attractive shares with 
a nice border and red seals, which were 
bound to realise a good price. 

(Cr. Hawpin Deferred, £20," wrote 
my collaborator.) 

Yes, they only fetched twenty pounds, 
which wasn't much for a hundred shares 
of one pound each. And then my col- 
laborator became very busy, recording 
nursing-home fees, dcctor's fees, instal- 
ments on furniture, the priceofthe Rolls- 
Royce of prams, and little items like 
Self, Self, Self. 

Quite a touching story, 1 thought it, 
until my collaborator had reduced it to 
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did he finish the book? Did he show 
Ralph with his head “bloody but un- 
bowed,” facing the future as a busband, 
a father and a breadwinner should ? 
Did he show him eager and hopeful to | 
carry on? He did not. 

(* You ave £35 11s. 9d. overdrawn,” | 
he decided, ruling a double line neatly | 
in my pass book, “ The Manager would | 
like a word with you if you can spare a 
minute,’’) 

1] don’t think that was a nice end to 
my little romance. W. E. R. 


THE EASTER EGG; 
or, He Sroors ro Coxgurr. 

WuHeEN my cousin Charles asked me 
if I would like to go to tea in Chelsea 
with Ssrapperley Rutfhouse the induce- 
ment was that he is “ {rightfully briili- 
ant.” I was further informed that in 
the highest literary qua:ters Mr. Ruff- | 
house is regarded as the coming man, 
but that, conditions being what they 
undoubtedly are, he is constrained too 
often to write for the Topical and more 
Lucrative Press 

“He's eno.mously unconventional | 
and absolutely wrapped up in his work,” | 
continued Charles. 
“Then is it any use trying to get tea | 
out of him?” I asked, 

“Ob, he'll like to seo us awfully.” 

“Splendid! What sort of manner do 
I go in: tarletan and blue sash, or ear- | 
rings and lipstick? Does he prefer | 
being fluttere | at or vamped?” 

“Neither. Be yourselt.” 

And in this character I was intro- 
duced to Mr. Ruffhouse. 

He seemed, | thought, a little bothered 
to see us, which ruined the afternoon 
for me in advance. Meanwhile he was 
absently making tea, a plume of prim- | 
rose-coloured hair occasionally disap- | 
pearing into the kettle. 

* Hugs... ,” ho murmured. 

“ No, oh, no, thunk you,” I answered 
“we're having :atber an early dinner.’ 

“No, no, no... but for the momen 
I can see nothing beyond them. And 
they aren’t me.” 

Now, the point about this conversa 
tion was that there were no eggs. Mr. | 
Ruffbouse may have had some in his | 
cupboard, but there were certainly none | 
on view. His work had probably turned | 
his brain—that and living alone. That 
was what Charles had meant when he 
hinted that Ruffhouse was enormous!) 
unconventional, He was one of those 
borderline cases that advertise on the 
front page for a place with a quiet, 
bright English family, and get back ro- 
plies about home produce and constant 
hot water. He was probably sane on 
heaps of subjects, as these ab- (or sub-) 

















pounds, shillings and pence. And how 





normal people so often are. My obvi- 
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Old Lady (to Archwologist who has just delivered a lecture on his most recent and still unpublished discoveries 
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80 MUCH, IT HAS BEEN SO INTERESTING. I REALLY MUST LOOK IT ALL UP.” 





Mo mhrae 


. “THANK you 








ous cue was to humour him, and I tried,} “Can't you be light and pleasant} My host lookedup. “ You think the 


quite unsuccessfully, to convey this in| 
dumbshow to Charles, for what is the} 
mime that suggests that people are to| 
te humoured? Even the Russian ballet | 


about the income-tax?” asked Charles 
of our host, The answer was a snarl. 
We were just fading out of a diseus- 
sion of Gauswortny’s last play when 


never attempted a message so ambitious. | Mr, Ruffhouse murmured, “ Or there is 
Mr. Ruffhouse was perfectly sane be-| the egg of the Chinese.” 


tween whiles, and one way and another 
| we managed to dispose of a number of sub- 
jects; it was only evory now and again 
that his eyes became fixed, his manner 
wandering, his remarks reminiscent ol 
Ophelia. And the baffling part of it 
was that Charles seemed to be going the 
| same way. It was like a ghastly game. 








“Oh, I shouldn’t use them,” I said 
earnestly, my housewifely soul outraged, 
for since the War we have run cur 
home without servants, and what I 
don't know about the relative merits of 
imported eggs would go into a hazel-nut 
and still leave room for the butler’s réle 
in a Lonspane comedy, 





Chinese egg is overdone? I should not 
have said so, Up to now I have never 
handled it.” 

“Then don't, It's a horror.” 

“ But—it is a very beautiful thing,” 
answered Mr, Ruffhouse wearily. 

“Oh, it looks all right outside, but 
it's apt to be rotten.” 

“ Rotten, Madam? Do you not real- 
ise that it symbolises the re-birth of 
Nature? The Spring?” 

“It’s a very late Spring, then,” I re- 
torted feebly, for somehow I had suc- 
ceeded in offending Mr. Ruffhouse. His 
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orange cravat was already a ruin and 
he had begun to call me Madam, But 
| suddenly his face cleared as a fresh in- 
| spiration came to him. “Or,” he said, 
“there is the spectacle of the great rush 
| of the workers to the station, bent on 
| even three days of grass and flowers 
. . the crocuses, like gouts of palest 
flame... like gouts of palest flame 
|... yes. I can see the astigmatic 
| father . . . Sammons, or Soper . . 
| plain, quite unmistakable,” orated 
| Mr. Rufthouse. “And the shapeless 
| mother, her seamed bands grasping at 
| beauty.” 
At this point I began to believe I was 
| liviog in one of those Russian plays 
| where everybody brews tea and com- 
| pares notes about how thwarted they 
| feel. But this conversation was possi- 
| bly the latest game among the Younger 
| Set. I resolved to join in too. 
“T gee,” I said firmly, “a City clerk 
_ (Mr. Grigson or Mr. Harker) with dead 
| sandwiches in a despatch-case.” 
| “Ab, beautiful! and whimsical as 
| well, . . . ‘Dead sandwiches,’ I must 
| remember that,” breathed my host. 
I began to feel a success and became 
| a little reckless. 
“T see an unwanted child left in the 
stinking waiting-room—— ” 
“No, no, not stinking,” and my host 
came out of his trance. 


} 
| 
| 





“Oh, mayn’t it stink a little?” 

“No. We have shares in most of the 
railway companies, though that ought 
not to count.” 

“Have you? What fun!" I exclaimed. 

“Tt is not fun. It is the knell of art- 
istic liberty.” 

Here Charles chipped in. “ Will 
there be an accident just outside the 
country station, or would that reflect on 


.| the management of the line?” 


“ And eyes that have never seen the 
fields will see them in one blinding 
clamour of green, And die, Smiling 
like little children. . . . No, Charles, 
no. There must be no death.” 

“It’s got to be faced, Mr. Ruffhouse,” 
I said gently; and so hypuotised was 
I by the whole conversation that I very 
nearly laid my hand upon his arm. 
“They were ready to go.” 

“Go where? Oh, I see what you 
mean. No,no, No, no.” 

“Then they shan't die! The shape- 
less mother shall win a cokernut, and 
Mr. Soper a Kewpie doll at the houp-li, 
and Emma, the slavey, and Mr. Grigson 
miss the train home and spend the 
night in a ditch.” 

“No no! They would not tolerate 
that.” 

“He covers her anwmic figure with 
his coat and what a nasty mind you 








for I was beginning to get quite excited 
myself, 

“IT beg your pardon. I didn’t mean 
to catch you up like that. But I mus¢ 
keep wholesome.” 

* You talk as though you were an oat- 
meal biscuit,” I stammered. 

He loomed impressively. “It may 
seem strange to you, dear lady, but | 
have never attempted the illicit relation. 
Any form of free love is passé and is 
not expected from me.” 

I rose. ** Well, unless Charles would 
like to tell us the story of his life 
my coach, sweet gentlemen. Here's 
pansies; that’s forthoughts. They say 
the owl——,” and I manceuvred Charles 
downstairs. He was the first to break 
the silence as we waited for our bus. 

“Poor old Scrapperley! He's al- 
ways like that at thistimeofyear. It's 
monstrous that editors should expect a 
man like him to be‘ topical’ and ‘ bright’ 
about Easter.” RacHet.. 








Statements which rather Tear Things. 
“Built as an Opera House, for the perfect 
rending of sound, the is admirably adapted 
for Talking Pictures.” 
Bill of Provincial Cinena. 











“M, Clemenceau, on that occasion, literally 
exploded.”—Gossiper in Evening Paper. 
It is typ'cai of the Tiger's toughness 





have got,” I responded all in one breath, 
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that he survived this terrible experience. 
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Exclus Person (entering dining-room of his club . 
MY TABLE.” 


“Dammit! 







THERE 'S SOMEBODY GOT 
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| DISINFECTING THE SCREEN. 


[In further reference to the newest and most 
| surprising development of the cinematograph. } 
| Even as I said a while ago, 

Speaking to Uncle John, 
| Who has a gouty toe 
| And lives at Little Pocklington, 
| Not very far from Lyme, 
And writes those splendid letters signed 
* Anon”: 
“Last born,” 
and Co., 
| Queer foster-child of talkies and quick 
time, 
Fairest of all that brood and most 
sublime, 
The smellies have come on! 
What ho!” 
| Whereunto he replied, 
| Shaking a palsied fist : 
“Talkies themselves are bad enough, | 
think, 
To keep the loathsome public occupied 
Without combining them with stink!” 
But he is prejudiced, 
I rather look to rich and rare perfumes 
| Stealing from Araby the Blest, 
Spikenard and frankincense and lotus 
blooms 
And new-mown hay, 
Ready to be turned on me with a spray 
And lull my sprite to rest, 
| So that the booming and the brazen 
roar 


I said, “of Hollywceod 


And the sad sights occurring on the 
screen 

| (And very dreadful some of them have 
been) 


May shock me now no more; 
| But in between 
The unending kiss of the seduction 
scene 
And murder, with the red blood flowing 
warm, 
| Now, when the plot approaches to its 
worst 
| Over the startled air shall burst, 
| Cooling the hapless audience as they 
pant, 
| Some merciful deodorant, 
_ Such as iodoform. 
| This is my notion—me 
| The thought of violets on a sunny bank 
Breathing about me when the play gets 
rank 
And throbs with foul allure 
Delights, and marjoram and rosemary 
Making the place so pure 
That even little children may forget 
The mind of the producer, which I bet 
Was filled with bone-manure. 
Shall not a sanitary blast 
Distilled of all sweet essences combined 
“quirted from squirts 
Break on the movietone at last 
And lift the mind 
Out of these dins and dirts 
Yo fields of hyacinth and daffodil 


| 
| 
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CURSED THING WON'T EVEN BREAK.” 


And jasmine blooming in the dusk 

And the red heath that grows upon the 
hill— 

Avoiding patchouli and chypre and 
musk, 

Which are not so refined 

And always make me ill? 

I feel convinced it will. 


And Uncle John 

Had nothing, I submit, to go upon 

In stating, as he did, 

This was the merest kid, 

In saying that the smell-screen would 
invent 

Some darker type 

Of fragrance, some intolerable scent 

Such as might come from Hell’s uplifted 
lid, 

Or when a gorgonzola has been blent 

With the long smoking of a very ripe 





Old pipe, 





Infuriated Fouzler (after his first experience of a steel shaft), 


“G-n-re-n-a-al!l Toe 


‘Or ‘ati’ ‘Vaeines with pores: over- 
spent, 

Accompanied by tripe. 

My poor dear Unele John 

Never appears to move ; 

He lives from all his fellow-men apart 

At Mon Abri 

In Little Pocklington— 

A mile or so from where the buses start ; 

Nor does his gout improve. 

It seems to me 

His mind has got into a rut or groove, 

And no one can expect him now to see 

The March of Progress ever moving on 

Towards Eternity. Evog. 








Commercial Humour. 
“Oon Fisn ane UNsarproacnasre.’ 
Cc ordi Fish Stall 


“For Sale—Asbestos | pony.” 
Advt, in Indian Paper. 
An wen) mount a for a hot finish. 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue Fur Boa. 


| One morning when Miss Punshon was 


| hurrying to catch her bus she saw a very 
expensive boa made of silver fox which 
somebody had droppedon the pavement, 
ard she picked it up 80 as to prevent it 
| being trodden on, but she didn't mean 
to keep it because that would have been 
stealing, and her father was a clergyman 
and she was particular about that sort 
| of thing. 

Well when she came out into the street 
| where the buses ran there was a police- 
| man there directing the traffic, so she 
| thought she would ask him 
what she had betterdoabout 





Mrs. Firefly you come along with me 
to the police-station and I shall give 
you in charge for insulting an officer 
on point duty. But Mrs. Firefly was 
just as angry as he was and she said 
yes I will come to the police-station 
and I shall give you in charge for steal- 
ing a fur boa made of silver fox and 
wearing it round your neck, I don’t 
know what the police force is coming 
to, they will be using lipsticks next. 
Well there was quite a crowd by that 
time, and they were all laughing at 
seeing a policeman with a fur boa round 
his neck and at what Mrs. Firefly had 
said to him. £o he got more angry 





it. And she ran across the 
| road to where he was stand- 
ing and told him about the 
| fur boa, and he pulled out 
| his note-book began to 
| write down what she said. 

But she hadn't time to wait 

forall that because shecould 

see her bus coming along, so 
| she said well I can’t wait for 





| 
| 
| 


| you to write your exercises, 
| you must take care of the fur 
_ boa and find the lady who 
| dropped it. And he was 
| quite shocked at that and 
said she must take the fur 
| boa to the police-station her- 
| self and tell them all about 
| it, and if they were satisfied 
with her story they would 
| let her go and she wouldn't 
| hear any more about it. 
| Well by this time the bus 
| had stopped and was just 
| ready to go on again, and 
| there was just time for her 
| to jump on to it, so she 
| threw the fur boa round the 
| policoman’s neck and said 
| well you acrenee it for 
me, my name is Miss Pun- 
shon, and she jumped on 
to the bus and was carried away. 

Well the policeman wasn’t very quick 
in his movements and he had bis note- 
book and pencil in his hand, and by the 
time he had put them back in his pocket 
the bus was a long way off and he 
couldn’t do anything to stop it. And 
| just then a lady called Mrs. Firefly came 
| running across the road to him and said 
what do you mean by wearing my fur 
boa, I shall report you to Lord Byxa, 
giveittomeatonce. And she snatched 
it off his neck and said I shall send it 
to the cleaners and you will have to 
pay for it being cleaned, I am not going 
to wear it after it has been round the 
| neck of a dirty policeman. 

Well the policeman was very angry 
| at being called dirty, and he said to 





— 
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“*T SHALI REPORT you To LorD Byne.’” 


still and took out a pair of handcuffs, 
and he wou!d have put them on Mrs. 
Firefly but she said you dare. And the 
crowd was quite in ber favour and said 
it would be a shame if he put handcuffs 
on a lady who was as well dressed as 
she was and could afford to buy fur 
boas made of silver fox. So he put the 
handcuffs back in his pocket and said 
if you come quiet I shan’t use them. 
And she went quiet except that she 
was telling him all the time what she 
thought of him, and a good many of 
the crowd who hadn't anything parti- 
cular to do that morning went with 
them and were very interested in what 
Mrs. Firefly said. 

So they came to the police-station 











head policeman didn’t quite know what 
to do about it because he wasn’t used 
to having policemen on point duty given 
in charge for stealing, but he went out 


and asked the most respectable people | 


in the crowd about it, and they all said 
they had seen the policeman wearing 
the fur boa, so he couldn’t very well 


help himself. But he said to Mrs. Fire- | 
fly I suppose you knew it is a very | 
serious. offence calling a policeman on | 


point duty dirty. I happen to know 


that this man has a hot bath every | 


Saturday night, because my wile knows 
his wife and she told me so, and if that 
is proved in court the judge might come 
down heavy on you, I should 
advise you to apologize ani 


nothing of the sort, and if 
you are not careful I shall 
give you in charge for tam- 
pering with justice. 

So he said oh very well 
~ have it your own way, the 
’ judge is sitting in the court 
now and we may as well 


he is not in a very good 
temperthis morning because 
he had dinner last night 
| with some other judges and 
| | happen to know that he 
drank too much port which 


say I didn’t warn you. 
Well the judge wasn't 
feeling at all well, and he had 
hoped that there wouldn't 
be any cases to try that 
morning and he would have 
a pair of white kid gloves 
A> given him and be able to go 
= home. But there had been 
two or three drunks and dis- 
orderlies, and now there was 
this case to attend to, and 
be was annoyed and said 


ur’ 


withdraw the charge. And | 
Mrs. Firefly said I shall do | 


have this case tried at once, | 


his liver can’t stand,so don’t | 


to his clerk I shall make | 


short work of it. 

But he found he couldn’t make short 
work of it, because directly Mrs. Firefly 
came into court she said to him it's no 
good your being livery with me, if I 
don’t get full satisfaction from this 
court I shall complain to the Lord 
Chancellor. And he would have liked 
to commit her for contempt of court, 
but be knew she would make a disturb- 
ance and he really didn’t feel well 
enough for that. So he went into the 
case thoroughly, and when he heard that 
the policeman had been seen directing 
the traffic with Mrs. Firefly’s fur boa 
round his neck he said it was the most 
disgraceful thing he had ever heard of, 


|! and it was no good him saying that he | 
and gave each other in charge, and the! had a hot bath every Saturday night be- | 


| 
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ee; 
He iad Manes 


The Man (just come in), “ AH, THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME,” 








His Wife. “‘ HAS SOMETHING VERY UNPLEASANT HAPPENED AT THE CLUB, DEAR?” 








cause he would have said just the same 
if he had been told that he had one cn 
Wednesday night as well. And he said 
he should believe his story about Miss 
Punshon throwing the fur boa round his 
neck when he produced Miss Punshon 
in that court. 

Well just at that very moment Miss 
Punshon burst into the court and began 
telling her story in a very excited way. 
And what had happened was that her 
conscience had pricked her about throw- 
ing the fur boa round the policeman’s 
neck and then jumping on to the bus, and 
she had gone back to the place where 
he had been directing the traffic and 
found out from the other policeman 
there what had happened, And she 
had come just in time to save him from 
being sent to prison for stealing the fur 
boa. 

Well the judge had such a splitting 
headache by this time that all he wanted 
was not to hear any more females talk- 
ing. So he said he thought the case 
would be met by Mrs. Firefly giving Miss 
Punshon the fur boa and the policeman 
apologising about the handcuffs. And 
Mrs. Firefly was quite pleased to do 
that because it turned out that she was 
a member of Miss Punshon’s father’s 
congregation and she had seen Miss 
Punshon in church and taken a fancy 
to her. And each of them gave the 
policeman a shilling, so he was quite 


satisfied. And the judge gave a wan 
smile and said all's well that ends well 
and went home to lie down. A. A. 








FOOTNOTES TO HISTORY. 
(By a Metrical Moron.) 
Tne Prearty QUEEN. 
CLEopATR’, sojourning at Lystra, 


Took a course of lessons on the sistra, 
But contracted chronic aspidistra. 


A Moauun MeEnv. 
Wisest of the Moghul monarchs, AxBar, 
Introduced a vegetarian snack-bar, 
Where he frequently would take h's ‘tfin 
Off some sherbet and a Burmese biftin. 


Dante OurTpone. 
Dante (of the clan of ALIGHTERI), 
Englished in blank verse by Mr. Carey, 
Gave us at the best a Zerza Rima: 
Epstetn’s is the genuine, vera, prima. 


Tue Cruetty or Cortez. 
There can't have been an R.S.P.C.A. 
In Panama on that historic day 
When Cortez, far the stoutest of his 
men, 
Stood silent on a peke in Darien, 


BrowninG AND Bucwan. 


Brownixe wrote bis famous Jocoseria 
Resting in a Tartar cafeteria 





In the heart of desolate Siberia, 





Nourished solely on the nibs of Epps 
As he traversed nine-and-thirty steppes. 


Wuere [Innocence 1s Briss. 
The inbabitants of Mull and Rum and 
Jura 
Refrain from vermouth and from angos- 
tura ; 
The natives of the Island of Socotra 
Have never yet sot eyes upon Bororra ; 
But, sadder still, the tribes of Borrio- 
boola 
Have never even heard of La Tatnunan. 


Tae Lynrations or Sra Lipraries. 
The works of our best-sellers now are 
conned 
Gratis by passengers who ercs3 the 
Pond ; 
But first editions of the books called 
Sibylline 
Are not available upon the Bibby Line. 
To-pay's Greatest THouaar, 
Ev'ry little Papuan piccaninny 
In the forests of remote New Guinea 
May become a stalwart Young Crusader 
And an anti-Cobdenite-Free-Trader, 
Able to discharge his poisoned darts 
At the deleterious dumpers’ hearts 
And upset the foreign apple-carts 
Which might otherwise control our 
marts. C. L, G. 


Another Libel on our Climate, 
“Cheap clearance of uncalled-fcr umbrellas.” 
Placard, 
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“Atwig 
BAVAER_~ 


Nowice (sitting down for the sixth time). “I DON'T SEEM TO BE GETTING ON. 


SKATING COSTUME.” 











I REALLY SHALL HAVE TO GET A PROPER 








HOT WEATHER. 
(Indian Style.) 
| Tuere’s a heat-haze over the levels, a coppery sheen in the 
sky, 
The sea ’s gone flat and sable, the sparkle ’s out of the blue, 
The crops are sickled and garnered and the tanks are run- 
ning dry, 
The last last snipe'’s gone northward and the first fresh 
mango’s due ; 
There's a new hot-weather coming, and J know what todo. 
It’s me for the jungle, 
Rod, rifle and gun ; 
It’s hot days for hunting 
Till hot days are done. 
| There 's gold on the young margosa, the flame-o’-the-forest 's 
out, 
| The ranker scents of April lie strong on the sullen air, 
| Morning and night and noonday comes the old familiar 
shout— 
| “Brain-fever, oh, brain-fever!” from the garden baked 
and bare, 
And the city's stale and sticky, and Z'm not stopping there. 
It’s me for the beaches, 
Long beaches and free, 
The song of the palm-trees, 
The surge of the sea. 
| There's kuss-kuss hung in the office, the fans are beginning 
| to roar, 
| With sun-blind, ice and punkah we start the bittle again ; 


S 








into store ; 

Till the days fulfil their appointed span and the good gods 
give us rain 

The easiest collar’s become a curse and the lightest jacket 
vi Sat So it’s me for up-country, 
It’s me for recess, 

Where men can lie lazy 


And don’t need to dress. H. B. 








An Alternative to Beef Tea. 
“Some of our multiple teachops give quite a palatable drink.” 
Daily Paper. 





Another Nail in the Domestic Coffin. 


reception-rooms. Maid’s sitting-rcom or playroom.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper 


cold mutton and pine-apple chunks. 





More Magne's for the Centre-Court. 

“. . . . if permission is granted to Mr. Fearnley-Whittingstall 
to play at Wimbledon as ‘ Miss Bennett,’ it is quite likely that other 
players will make similar requests.”"—Malay Paper. 

We tremble for the Entente if Miss Nurnaut insists on 
playing as M. Bororra. 





“The earth itself in its planetary course was passing into the 
Zodiacal Sign of Aries, the Fish.”—Jersey Paper. 





Is this quite fair to Pisces, the Ram ? 


Cotton and crash come out in the Club and the tweeds go | 


“Pleasant Cottage-type House to Let Furnished ; 4 bed-rooms, 2 | 


Since Jane got her model railway we've eaten nothing but | 


| 
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MR. SNOWDEN EXPLAINS. 


Joun Butt. (listening-in to the CuancrLxor's wireless chat about his Budget). “YES, I CAN HEAR 
WHAT YOU'RE SAYING; I ONLY WISH YOU COULD HEAR WHAT I’M THINKING.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


Monday, April 7th.—It was inevit- 
‘able that some light-minded Mem. 
| ber would ask a question suggesting 

the installation in the House of an 
| electric vote-recording apparatus such 
| as the French Chamber o! Deputies has 
| recently acquired. Mr. MacDonaxop's 
| answer was a curt “No, Sir;” but a 
| Supplementary Question indicated that 
| the difficulty was that at present only 
| a proportion of Members had seats in 
the House. Should they pave the way 
for the electric voting machine by build- 
| ing a larger House or having fewer 
| Members? The last-named alternative 
| is too horrib!e for Members to contem- 
| plate with comfort. 
| Loud cheers greeted a 
question from Mr. Wii. 
‘hHoRNE, who is reported to 
be contemplating a fourth 
voyage on the seas of matri- 
mony. But he only wished 
to know the destination of 
German dumped wheat and 
oats. 
A large number of Con- 
servatives had Questions 
down about the proposed 
interpretation by the Prime 
MINISTER, in the interests of 
Naval Disarmament and for 
the purpose of appeasing the 
French passion for security, 
of Article 16 of the League 
of Nations’ Covenant. The 
| Government’s answer, de- 
livered by Mr. Henperson, 
| was in effect that it could 
| not promise to consult the 
Lague Council or the other 
signatories of the Covenant 
beforehand. Mr. Goprrry 
LockEr- Lampson accord- 
ingly asked leave to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House on this matter of 
urgent public importance, and the 
| Conservatives rose in a body to sup- 
| port him. 
When the motion came on at 7.30, 
| however, Mr. Lockrer- Lampson con- 
| tented himself with formally moving it, 
saying that he understood that the 
| Prime Minister had a statement to 
| make. Mr. MacDownaxp, in a concilia- 
| tory and statesmanlike explanation, 
urged that no Government could bind 
| itself not to discuss the scope of its 
| obligations under Article 16, “ which is 
| vague in its meaning,” with a foreign 
Power without first going to the League 
| Council. He could only promise that 
negotiations on this matter would be 
| conducted with the opinion of the House 
and the country well in mind. On the 
other hand, his offer of January last to 
consult with the leaders of either of the 


| Avem 16, 1930, 
| 
| 
| 





Miss Megan LLOYD GRORGE. 
First Proud Parent. 

BIT SMALL, BUT I LIKE IT.” 
Second Ditto. “ SAME HERE.” 





other Parties, if at any time they 
thought information was required, as 
to the advisability of a statement, still 
held good. Both Sir Samuen Hoans, 
on behalf of the absent Conservative 
leader, and Mr. Luovp Groranexpressed 
satisfaction with the statement and the 
motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Gremxwoop’s Housing (No. 2) 
Bill produced no surprises and was not 
expected to produce any. No heavy 
Second Reading criticism was expected 
or offered, Mr, Nevitie CHAMBERLAIN'S 
speech being essentially that of one 
who had formerly put his hand to the 
same plough and found the furrow no 
easy one to turn. There is no national 
ill, as Major Sir Jonw Brecuaxe pointed 





THE NEW TALKIE STARS. 


out, in respect of which so little has 
been done jn the last thirty years, 
though all Parties have tried and wished 
to do something. 

The problem becomes the more impres- 
sive when one has heard the speeches 
of such Members as _ Lieut.-Colonel 
Fremantie, Mr. R. 8. Youne and Mr. 
Vau@Han and others who have devoted 
years of study to the Housing question. 
It is human nature and not lack of 
goodwill or ability that has stood in 
the way of slum clearance. 

This debate received distinction from 
two maiden speeches, each delivered 
with modest grace but full of promise, 
by two chips of the old Prime Minister- 
ial block. Miss Mecan Liuoyp GeorGEe 
urged the House to remember that the 
housing problem was just as much a 

roblem of the village as of the slum. 

fy. Matcoum MacDonaLp gave some 
practical illustrations of the problem 





Mr. MaLcotm MacDOoNnaLp. 
“THEY MAKE THIS OLD STAGER FEEL A 





as it affects Londoners and pointed 
out the futility of asking a man who 
works, say, in Stepney, to live in Becon- 
tree and add five or six shillings to a 
rent of twelve or fourteen shillings, 
Tuesday, April 8th.—Noble Lords, un- 
acquainted as most of them mustbe with 
the inner mysteries of the little war 
that is going on between the Post Office 
and the International Communications 
Company, looked slightly mystified 
when Lord Crarmnpon, on behalf of 
the Company, invited the Government 
to “give every possible facility to the 
Company for research and experimental 
work in connection with wireless tele- 
phony.” The mystery merely deepened 


| when Lord CLuarEnpon intimated that 


he was already assured of 
an answer in a favourable 
sense. If the Company and 
the Government, which 
must be considered in this 
connection to speak for the 
Post-Office, are agreed on 
this matter what need was 
there for Lord Crarenpon 
to wring a categorical assur- 
ance from Lord Russeur on 
the floor of the House of 
Lords ? 

In the Commons Sir 
Grorce Penny drew from 
the SECRETARY OF THE 
Treasury the information 
that since it took office the 
Government has appointed 
thirty-six Commissions and 
Committees—one a week. 
Mr. Manverurged the Paest 
DENT OF THE BoaRDor TRADE 
to make this a country fit for 
the multilingual talking-film 
industry to live in, “in view 
of the special advantages 
existing in this country as 
against the United States of America.” 
What multilingual pull we have over 
America, except the hon. Member for 
Spennymoor, is not clear. Mr. Day urged 
the P.M.G. to label a number of pub- 
lic telephone booths, “ Smoking Prohib- 
ited.” There is no reason, of course, why 
those who prefer to do a bit of knittin 
while waiting for the coin to deopeheull 
breathe a vitiated atmosphere. 

The Second Reading debate on the 
Housing (No. 2) Bill was continued. 
Sir Kinasitey Woon's speech, as becomes 
that of a Fighting Front Bencher, was 
slightly more critical than his former 
chief's. Moreover he would be less than 
human if he had not a few “thorns 
under his tongue,” as Mowgli put it, 
forthe Minister or Hearn, of whom he 
patronizingly observed at theoutset that 
no Minister had grown more in wisdom 
and stature in the last nine months. 





His argument was chiefly directed tothe 
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contention that Mr. Grernwoon’s form 
of subsid y—the per capita family grant 
in aid of rent—would find its way into 
the pockets of the purveyors of building 
materials, as former subsidies had dene. 

Mr. WHeaTLey was even more criti- 
cal, taking as his text the observation 


| of some unknown poet of the pesple— 


| 
| 


| that 








perhaps Mr. WHEATLEY 
himeself—to the effect 


“When the Tories have 
nothing to fear 

The workers have no- 

thing to cheer.” 

He said that the num- 
ber of existing slum 
areas was a small thing 
compared to the hun- 
dreds of thousands. of 
matured working-class 
houses that would come 
“tumbling into slum- 
dom” in the course of 
the next ten. years. 
Moreover he saw no- 
thing about a slum- 
dweller that ent.tled 
him, irrespective of his 
income, to privileged 
treatinent in the way of 
an artificially reduced 
rent simply because he 
was, or because his 
grandfather had been, 
a slum-dweller. 

Mr. Simon said the question was how 
to build houses that could be let for 
seven shillings a week, and suggested 
rather illogically that a Government 
subsidy was the only way. 

The House gave the Bill its Second 
Reading and agreed to the Financial 
Resolution. Then ina cumulative fury 
of legislative zeal it polished off the Re- 
port and Committee stages of the Un- 
employment Insurance (No, 3) 
Bill, voted £220,100 for art and 
science buildings and read the 
Children (Employment Abroad) 
Bill a third time. 

Wednesday, April 91h.—One 
of the perilous sights that most 
intrigued Sinbad the Sailor in 
the course of his adventures was 
the spectacle of a roc making 
off to its eyrie with an elephant 
in one claw and a whale in the 
other, Some noble Lords may 
have recalled the incident this 
afternoon as they listened to Air- 
Marsbal Lord Trencnarp plead- 
ing that the Air Force cou!d well 
be entrusted with a larger slice 
of the business of policing the 
Empire. 

eedless to say, naval, mili- 
tary and proconsular objection 
to the intrusion of a fourth 


YX 


‘* . 








AS HE DOESN'T IMAGINE 
ELEMENT.” 

Lord Trencuanpd. “ Yks, BUT THAT'S NO REASON FOR 
CLIPPING HIS WIXGs.” 


claimant to an adequate share of 
the white man’s burden quickly mani- 
fested itself, and Lords Brarry, 


Piumer and Luioyn politely but firmly 
assured the House in general and Lord 
TreENcHARD in particular that his idea 
of keeping the peace of the border and 
suppressing the wily Arab slaver by 





PELLING THE FELLER. 
Mr. GREENWOOD AND MR, WHEATLEY. 


dropping bombs on them from the air 
was all wrong. As a punitive force, 
they urged, the Air Force was efficient 
and cheap, but it was all iron fist and 
no glove. 

Lord THomson gave the House a 
practical illustration of Air diplomacy 
by “reaching out with his voice,” like 
the lady in Marriage, and bringing the 
debate back to the general question of 
the development of Air power. 





Lord Beatty. “ A SPLENDID BIRD, I ADMIT, 80 LONG 











THAT THE AIR IS THE ONLY 


In the Commons Mr. A. M. Samven 


i 
| 


urged the Foreren Secarerary to greater | 
efforts to get redress for British holders | 


of the Mexican Government securities 
“Does the Right Hon. Gentleman 
realise,” he asked, “that the Mexican 
Government will do nothing until he 
makes himself unpleasant?” 

The suggestion that 
Uncle Artuurn could 
make himself unp!eas- 
ant even if he tried 
caused the House to 
smile. 

Mr. Greenwoop, in 
reply to a Question by 
Mr. NevitLe CHAMBER- 
LAIN, gave a detailed 
account of the new 
British Post-graduate 


post-graduate students 
from all parts of the 
Commonwealth, includ- 
ing (as some fellow- 
Member took pains to 
ascertain) the Hon. and 
Asculapian Member for 
Rovton. 

Thursday, April 10th. 


Hospital and Medical | 
School which is to be | 
‘ established in London | 
and wiil be open to | 


— The Commons were | 
reminded by the Home | 


Secretary that it is illegal for the 
British public to buy tickets in the Cal- 
cutta sweep. 


It was clear that Mr. | 


Hore-Be isn could hardly believe his | 


ears. To Sir B. Peto Mr. Crynegs ex- 


plained that it was quite in order for | 
bookies to get a commission from the | 


Betting Control Board for bets placed 
with the Board’s totalisator. 
The Scottish Housing Bill having been 


debated on Second Reading with the | 
pertinacious anxiety with which | 


the Scots habitually crown all 
their legislative endeavours, the 
Prime MiInistErR moved the ad- 
journment of the House in order 
to make a statement about the 
Naval Conference. The gist of 
his statement was that there 
would be a tripartite agreement 
between the United States,Great 
Britain and Japan, involving a 
substantial reduction of naval 
armaments all round, but that 


the differences in the naval re- 
quirements of France and Italy 
were no longer too intricate to 
be solved, 


the House wound up the even- 


(Wills) Bill, 








the hoped-for five-power agree- | 
ment would have to wait until 


It was a pure coincidence that | 


ing with the Navy and Marines | 
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THE HARBINGER CLUB. 


MEMBERSHIP CONFINED TO PERSONS WHO HAVE BEEN FIRST WITH THE NEWS OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE CUCKOO IN THEIR 
RESPECTIVE DISTRICTS. 





POLICE. 





Tur Cockney—an infant could spot it And yet it was sung, it was written, 
° Is rarely addicted (o side, ‘Lheir victim, whatever his looks, 
But knows a good thing when he’s got it, Could come it as soft as a kilten 
And glows with legitimate pride On bevies of amorous cocks ; 
When he thinks of the lords of his peace, men And, though massive perhaps to one’s thinking, 
Who handle his traffic and crimes, That form, at the news ot a fray 
, So remote from the comic policemen Round the corner, could leg it like winking 
Of earlier times. The opposite way. 
I know not for how many summers But now, when the man from the tropics 
‘They reigned over people and Press, Returns in his dotage to drown 
With mothers-in-law and with p'umbers His cares, and among other topics 
And large alcoholic excess ; Discusses the changes in town, 
But they came with perennial! patness, There is much to delight or to shock him 
A Joke one delighted to greet From flats to relations of sex, 
Which had never a feeling of flatness . But the one thing that's certain to knock hm 
Except in their feet. Is Constable X. 
O tread that was torpid and leaden, Observe that magnificent torso; 
O boots of a spatulate shape That visage, regard it with care; 
. Whose crunching no effort could deaden A kind of Apollo, but more so; 
When warning the vile to escape, What grandeur. what prowess is there; 
How the music-halls rang to you nightly ; When he holds up the street on point daty 
And then what convulsions of mirth No sting from the satirist cuts ; 
Were aroused by remarks on a tightly Not a cook, be she ever so fruity, 
Protuberant girth! Could vamp him for nuts. 
And that was an era of features A personage noble and nobby, 
Which drivers aloft on a bus Such dignity sits on his brow 
(Themselves not the fairest of creatures) That no one says “ peeler és or “ bobby”; 
Derisively loved to discuss, i We all call him “ officer now; 
And, declining the while o'er their traces, To a meek and subservient Jaity 
Would join with a cabby below The gain is apparent—and yet 
In sarcastic descriptions of faces In the loss of some innocent gaiety 





Which burt like a b!ow. 


There's food for regret. Dum-Doum. 
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YOU MIGHT JUST ABOUT W:N 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


Rounp the particular Colony in which 
we happen to live—if I call it God's 
Own Self-Governing Dominion it will 
please everyone and give nothing away 
—is what is known as a tariff wall. 
It is an imaginary line, vaguely intended 
to protect the good local manufacturer ; 
but its only effect on James (my hus- 
band), who is a perfectly good local 
manufacturer of motor spare parts, is 
to make him say, “Damn the Tariff 
Board.” The effect on the ordinary 
public is that it is hardly worth while 
for your mother in England to send you 
a scarf or a pair of silk stockings, be- 
cause you have to pay more than you 
can afford or they are worth for the 
pleasure of receiving them. 

In the matter of gramophone records 
we are doubly protected. Not only do 
we have to pay duty on records which 
could not conceivably be made locally, 
but we are not allowed to have the 
records of any musical comedies till the 
works themselves have been produced 
in our Dominion. For instance we 
cannot buy a record of “ Ol’ Man River,” 
or “A Room with a View,” although 
London is by now satiated with them 


TRIALS OF 


nN 





both ; nor shall we be allowed to until 
Show Boat and This Year of Grace have 
been produced here with a specially im- 
ported, and probably second-rate, com- 
pany. Which is all somehow for our good, 

But if you like to write home for 
these records the Government has not 
the faintest objection to your adding tu 
the revenue by getting them privately 
and paying the duty. The method is 
quite simple. A few weeks agoI received 
a postcard informing me that a parcel 
was waiting for me at the Customs 
Department of theG.P.O. Our G.P.O. 
is a large red building with flights of 
marble steps and everything handsome 
about it, and, as befits so self-governing 
a dominion, nearly as expensive-looking 
as asuper-cinema. What feverish hum 
of activity may go on in the back regions 
I am unable to say, but in the portion 
set aside for the activities of the Cus- 
toms there live three or four nonchalant 
gentlemen whose chief duty is to ignore 
the public, a duty which they perform 
very efficiently and to the point of ex- 
asperation. 

Alter making several vain attempts 
to break through the barrage of con- 
versation which they put up against an 





officious and meddling public, I caught 


A GENTLEMAN-RIDER. 
Owner (to amateur jockey who has taken a chance mount not greatly in demand). “HE'S BEEN AWFULLY UNLUCKY 


HORSE--STARTED FOR SIX RAC vd THIS SEASON AND FELL EVERY TIME; BUT IF YOU C 





, THAT 


\N KEEP HIM FROM JUMPING THE WINGS 


sight of my y parcel a at - the ohlier’ oak cf | 


| 
| 


the counter and approached with the | 
nervously ingratiating smile (at least | 


one always hopes it is, but one’s own 


smile is a thing to be preserved from | 


seeing unexpectedly in a looking-glass) 


that one keeps for democratic officials. | 


“Glad to see you smiling,” said the 
gentleman in charge. He was a middle- 
aged man in a speckled shirt, wearing 
expanding armlets above the elbows to 
keep his sleeves well up and his cuffs 
out of the ink, no collar and a tarnished 
brass stud at the neck. This, I may add, 
is also the sacred costume for Sundays 
in our Dominion. 

“Yes, I always smile,” 
desperate and idiotic brightness. “I’m 
quite a believer in smiling.” 

“Wait till you see what you ‘ve got 
to pay,” said the gentleman. 

I laughed a nervously ingratiating 
laugh (as above). 

Mostly they hurl your parcel at you 
and tell you to undo it yourself, but this 
gentleman was kinder and undid it for me. 
Or perhaps the smile had had its effect. 

“IT would be so grateful,” 
you could let me have my parcel rather 
quickly. I’ve got an appointment with 
my dentist.” 


said I, with 


said I, ‘if | 
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«“ What time?” said the gentleman, 
| still wrestling with the string. 

“ Half-past ten,” said 1. 
| By now he had got the paper off and 
| was prizing open the lid with a portable 
crowbar. 

“ We'll let you out in time,” said he 
comfortingly. “ Mustn’'t miss your dent- 
ist. The boysdon't like it if you let them 
down.” 

“No,” said I, more brightly even 
than before, “the boys don't like it if 
you 're not on time.” 

“No,” said he, pulling handfuls of 
packing out of the box like a conjurer. 

“That ’s right ;. the boys don't like it.” 
| We then slid imperceptibly into an 
| animated conversation on teeth, on the 
| cultivated variety of which he was evi- 
dently an expert. I gathered from his 
| obiter dicta that you hadn't ought to 
| have your teeth out at all, but if you 
| find they need to come out, well, it's 
| best to have them out and it will do you 
a world of good. 

Regardless. of the queue behind me, 
who may all have had appointments 
with their dentists, he counted the 
records, found them correct, re-packed 
them—an unheard-of piece of chivalry— 
and tied up the parcel again. 

** Here you are,” said he, “ four shil- 
lings to pay, and, if your boy asks where 
you've been, say you were talking to| 
me, 

“| think I'd better not tell him that,” 
said | with what was meant to be bright 
archness, for it is as well to be in the 
good graces of our Customs officials, and 
so departed. 

And now I can play “Ol’ Man River,” 
and a very good tune it is; and in an- 
other six months or so the whole colony 
will be ringing with it. Think of that. 








THE IDEAL HOME: A VISION. 
ProrPpinc my paper up against the 
bacon, 
| “ Let.’s hope,” said I, “that it is not 
yet taken, 
| For here’s the very house of which we 
dreamed, 
A Tudor gem, magnificently beamed. 
It has seclusion without isolation, 
Being ten minutes from a main-line 
station. 
The owner's disposition is so nice 
That he will take a sacrificial price ; 
And, as the most delightful feature, note 
That round the well-walled garden runs 
a moat. 
I hear Romance a-calling us. So be it! 
We'll go this very afternoon and see it.” 





We did not purchase. Shall I tell you 
why? 

Both moat and beam were in the 
agent's eye. 
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“UNCLE, WILL YOU GET INTO EVENING DRESS? THEN I CAN THROW MY LANTERN- 
SLIDES ON YOUR SHIRT-FRONT AND YOU CAN BE A TALKIE.” 

















THE ERUDITE HOUSE-AGENT. 


[« Surro.k.—Compact House . . . Beautiful 
garden, far from oi xéAAm and Charabancs.” 
“ Agony” Column of Daily Paper.) 


From the new quality which has crept 
into his descriptions of properties, I feel 
sure that my enterprising house-agent 
is among those who have read the above 
advertisement with profit. Here are a 
few samples of his lately-acquired refine- 
ment :— 

Suburban VILLA to Let. Ben trovato. 
Two reception-rooms, three be lrooms. Near 
chemin de fer and tramway électrique. 


Excellent BAKER'S SHOP for Sale. Profits 
over £30 per mensem. In se'ect neighbour- 





hood, unspoilt by cinemas and football- 
crowds. Panem, in fact, sed non circenses. 


HovseEpoat to Let. Suitable for dolce 
far niente. Entirely free from gamuins, 
apaches and la bourgeoisie. “Exas éoré, 


BéBnrow. 


Delightful rustic [NN for sale in heart of 
beautiful country. All bedrooms slept in by 
Elizabeth Regina. Population of village, 
52; no children or pets. Sitste, viator! 
Nune est bibendum ! 


Si monumentum queris, circumspice. 
Family VAULT no longer required owing to 
spread of Stopes doctrines. On long lease, 
practically in seeula seculorum, from 
Trustees. In pleasant al fresco surround. 
ings, @ la belle etoile. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“On tee Spor” (WynpHAM's). 

Lest you should think his account 
of the booze-racket in Chicago a mere 
fast and furious fairy-tale spun out of 
his ingenious head, Mr. Encar WaLiace 
reminds you on the programme that 
his “good friends, Wiu.tiamM Russet, 


| Chief Commissioner, and Jonn Srece, 


Deputy Commissioner of the Chicago 
Police Department, are daily and hourly 
dealing effectively with situations more 
incredible and more fantastical than 
any I have depicted.” An astute ad- 
vertisement this, putting us entirely in 
the right frame of mind. If there are 


reservations we must keep them to 


ourselves. 

The prologue shows us a bed in a 
casualty-ward. A police-captain, bluff- 
ing and blarneying, is trying to induce 
the dying Shaun O' Donnell to name his 


| murderer. But the boy won't squeal 


perhaps because it is his best friend, 
Jimmy McGarth, who has bumped him 
cff. Jimmy, after all, he might argue, 
has,as member of a rival gang, only been 
doing his duty. There is honour among 
gangsters, if none among their pay- 
masters. Shaun was one of Mike 
Feeney’smen; Jimmy afavouritelieuten- 
ant of the most formidable of the liquor- 
traffic kings, Tony Perelli. It was one 


| of those disputes about territorial rights 


which have caused wars since the world 
began. No great enterprises can be con- 
ducted unless agreements between the 
high contracting parties are respected. 


| The Feeneyians have been operating in 


Perellian territory. Such regrettable 
incidents are inevitable. There must 
be discipline and there must be sanc- 
tions. And you get rid of inconveni- 
ent subordinates, if they be squealers or 


| bunglers, or for that matter too much 


interested in your wife or woman, by 
“putting them on the spot”’—that is 
deliberately sending them to their death 
either at the hands of your 
own villains or even by 
friendly arrangement with 
those of a rival sovereign. 
Tony Perelli, ex-musician 
and now the richest, most un- 
scrupulous and, it is hinted 
but not proved, the most 
astute of the Chicago out- 
laws in “The Trade” (post- 
VouistTeaD style), lives in a 
princely apartment on 
Michigan Avenue, complete 
with organ (on which the 
great man strums when 


i} 


| 
| 
| 





wheels for the temporary bes‘owal 
of any enemes actually killed on the 
premises, and, we deduce, a special 
corpse-lift and a corpse-delivery-van in 
the garage. He also runs a “ house” in 
Cicero, the management of which seems 
to be a perquisite of the last cast-off mis- 
tress. ‘Ibe reigning lady of the moment 
is a Chinese girl, Minn Lee, devoted to 
her man but having no illusions about 





CHINOISERIE. 
Miss GILLIAN Lixnp 


Minn Lee. 


him, and compassionately affectionate 
to the young Jimmy. Because she sus- 
pects that Jimmy is about to be put on 
the spot—Perelii is dangerously nice 
to him, and that’s a bad sign—she, 
in the consecrated phrase, “ gives him 
everything.” As Perel/t furiously des:res 
the woman of one of his lieutenants, 
Con O'Hara, he puts them both on the 
same spot, sends them both to the same 
rendezyous, to be machine-gunned to 
death. Jimmy is duly bumped off, but 


Con, warned by Jimmy in time, escapes. 


ij ij , 











much moved by business 
triumphs or worries or 
private lust); winter - gar- 
den, salon and usual offices ; 


| an enormous box-couch on 
/ ; ‘ sadilinat 
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Mike Feeney 
Tony Perelli 





A CROOK-TO-CROOK TALK. 
Mr. DENNIS WYNDHAM. 
Mr. CHARLES LAUGRTON. 


He returns to deal with Perelli, who 
promptly shoots him in the stomach 
with one of those noiseless“ half-charge” 
pistols now so fashionable. Minn Lee, 
a woman of great dignity and steadfast- 
ness, knowing her reign over, stabs 
herself, leaving a written note of her 
intentions. Perelli, turning from the 
organ to seo her dead, can only call her 
“damned fool” with hysterical iteration. 

Enter to him, while he still bas the 
knife drawn from her body in his hands, 





the cool-headed Detective Commissioner | 


John Kelly, claps the handcuffs on him 


and then slowly burns Minn Lee’s ex- | 
culpating farewell note. Pere!li knows | 


exactly what that means, 


You can | 


kill as many men as you please in | 


Chicago and escape the chair. Buta 
woman is different. He is caught liter- 
ally red-handed—that will be Kelly's 
account of it, And the vile wop in a 
frenzy of despair grovels before the 


Madonna, howling for aid in bis ex- | 


tremity. 


An accidental solution, and a little | 


unflattering perhaps to the police, who 
have had knowledge of every movement 
of the gangsters (their cars we have 
heard shrieking through the avenue 
below, apparently driven by Mr. Kaye 
Don), who have had free access to 
Perelli’s apartment (Kelly has practi- 
eally lived in it through the three Acts), 


who tap the candid telephone conversa- | 
tions of the criminals, and yet have not | 


been able to fix the guilt of any one of 


Perelli’s twenty murders upon him. | | 


rather wonder what Messrs. RussEL. 
and SreGe will think about it. 

That however luckily does not matter. 
We can enjoy every moment of this 
competently-constructed romance of 
crime. Wecan admire Perelli, so child- 
ishly proud of his winter-garden, of his 
two hundred silk shirts, ot the fact that 
he doesn’t know there’s such small 
change as a ten-dollar bill; so ruth- 
less in war, so prompt and resolute in 
love. In actual fact a per- 
fect savage of a man, sleek, 
A greedy, cruel and treacher- 
ous. Obviously a CHARLES 
LavuGuton part, and how ex- 
cellently studied! How con- 
vincingly woppish ! 

The production by the 


managed. There were no 
dragging passages to give us 
time to be critical of detail. 
The whole thing swung 
along at a brave pace; there 
were some excellent jokes 
for relief of tension, and a 
gradual crescendo of interest. 
In brief, Mr. Encar Wat- 
LACE has got away with it 
again, T. 





author was most adroitly | 
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“Suspense” (Duke or York's). 


simple one. Act. I. Reliefs expected. 
An unusual air of strain and suppressed 
excitement in the little trench garrison. 
Unusual incidents, such as the leaving 
behind of many parcels and a consider- 
able ration of ram. Disorderly scurry 
of the relieved. Entry of reliefs. A 
fine dug-out this! The keen young 
rooky, just fresh from his public school, 
who has enjoyed the march up mostly 
because he thought he was going to be 
frightened and wasn’t, is inclined to 
think that it is going to be ripping. 
The company grouser (Lomaz) and the 
company Stoic (Scruffy) state the gen- 
eral case for the other view. A growing 
tension. Something untoward is afoot, 
something outside their experience of 
even the least quiet periods of trench 
routine. And yet Jerry is quiet. Above 
ground, yes. But he is mining under- 
neath them and they have got to stick 
it out fora whole week. (The producer 
has of course exaggerated the noises 
made by the tunnellers so that we hear 
the steady sinister beat of their picks, 
and the author for his dramatic purpose 
takes the liberty of assuming them to 
he much more audible to the men than 
they would be in actual fact). Tempers 
are on elge. The N.C.O.s bully and 
bluster. Seruffy brings his turn of 
stoical bawdy humour to bear on the 
situation to relieve the tension and ip 
particular to encourage the newcomer. 
Act 11. A week later. The strain is 
becoming unbearable. Scruffy man- 
| fully sticks to his knitting and his self- 
| imposed task of keeping up his fellows’ 
| spirits. The flood of filth and blas- 
phemy rises. The godly “ Alleluia” 
Breit, taking comfort from his Bible, 
protests in vain (and the pit seems to 
think no better of him forthis effort than 
the more hard-bitten of his comrades). 
Lomax is more quarrelsome and foul- 
mouthed thanever. The boy Pettigrew 
is near the end of his self-control. 
finally gives way, tries to kill his re- 
straining comrades, rushes from the 
dug-out, climbs from the trench and 
makes for the enemy lines. The Com- 
pany Commander, in accordance with 
| General Routine Orders from the C.-in- 
C., just read, orders a party to open 
fire upon him. They fire high. The 
boy returns distraught with a couple 
| of willing prisoners. The tapping of 
the picks is still heard. . . . Reliefs ar» 
coming up. They enter. A rooky 
thinks the march up not so bad; thinks 
he is going to enjoy the front line. 
Scruffy, the last to leave, gives him a 
| pitying look and hurries after his mates, 
and so da capo. 
Act III. ‘Lhe relieved company march 











Mr. Patrick MacGinu’s scheme is a | 
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PUSHING ONCE.” 


ing wearily but almost happily towards 
billets. A halt for a rest. More frank 
informal commentary on the War, on 
staff officers, on mud and lice, more sing- 
ing of bawdy songs. And then in the dis- 
tance a flash, The mine! Followed by 
a bombardment and general confusion. 
And finally of orders toreturn to theline. 
The enemy has broken through—it is the 
fatal morning of March 22nd, 1918. And, 
asthe weary men turn, the machine guns 
take heavy toll. Scruffy alone is happy 
with a “blighty" one in theleg. Lomaz, 
hit in the spine, gives his wrist-watch to 
Scruffy. “You'd have itannyway,’ says 
he with his latest breath in reference to 
Scruffy's cheerful ghoulish habit of pick- 








ing up trifles from the dead. 
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Aunt (not a Rugby expert, indicating full back), “1 pon’? THINK MUCH OF HIM— 
SEEMS TO TAKE SO LITTLE INTEREST IN THE GAME AND HASN'T JOINED IN THE 


A play which I find almost im- 
possible to judge. Except in the final 
scene, which was strangely convincing 
and poignant, we were, I think, more 
moved in general by Mr. MacGi1’s grim 
or unseemly jokes than by the horror 
of the situation he was putting be- 
fore us—which is queer. But in the 
last scene the sense of helplessness of 
men tried almost beyond human ender- 
ance being made the sport of evil fate 
seemed aptly summarised and was 
deeply moving. Mr. Reaiyanp Den- 
HAM had posed and lit the scene with 
an astonishing effect at once of realism 
and suggestion. 

Mr. Gorpow Harker and Mr. Storey 
Morean must have been the veritable 
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“ 
| 
| Seruffy and Lomax of Mr. MacGu1's 
| sardonic dreams, and they were well 
| supported. 
| IL wonder if we aren’t just a little 
overdoing the unromantic cro3s-section- 
ing of war. LExaggeration or, if that’s 
| not possible, perverse emphasis may 
| let in the romantics eventually by way 
| ofreaction. That wouldbeapity. T. 





| Now, to square and city newly 
| Do the morns come white-and-bluely, 
| And they whisper—tell-tale truly 
| Runs the word, O elfin fine, 
| And far off but fluent, fluent, 

Till, to such a theme pursuant, 
| Where’s the heart that won't play 
truant 

With the daisies down the line ? 


| Phyllis mine, then let's be queueing 
| Up, as all the world is doing— 
| Booking Odysseys, renewing 
Links in daisy-chains begun 

Long ago by shepherd sillies 
| For the rustic Amaryllis 

(What an idyll was, my Phyllis, 
| You'll recall)—at Paddington ? 


| And you say, “Just being idle, 

| Boys and girls whose white goats sidle 
| Off astray in—* daisy-pied ’ ‘Il 

| Suit the hills they stray among, 

| Where the swains pay frank addresses 
| To the blue-eyed shepherdesses 

| And a pine-grove breathes caresses— 

| Thus ” (you say) “a poet sung?” 


| Why, of course he did, a million 
| Years ago; but leave Sicilian 
| Noon and grasshopper cotillion 
To the Bard of Syracuse, 
Since this morning’s wisdom teaches 
That you'll find at Burnham Beeches 
| Or by Boveney'’s meadowed reaches 
|  Idylls of more personal use. 


But they ‘ll want a bard at leisure 
| (Idylls all go best to measure) ; 
| Here’s a bard, then, at your pleasure, 
| One who asks, to match his rhyme, 
| Just these easy things and pleasant— 
| Grass, blue sky, to-day’s incessant 
Daisy-chain, an omnipresent 
| April and yourself each time. 
P, B.C. 


| “The delicacy of the only child is much more 
| pronounced than when he is a member of a 
| large family.'’—North-Country Paper. 


| Yet it must be harassing work to rear 
| a large family of only children. 














“Roap Transport Fear. 

. . « by skilful handling on the part of the 
team of drivers who worked in delays there 
was never as much as a threat of a mishap.” 

Glasgow Paper. 
Most British working men are past 
masters of this procedure. 





“HOW'S THE GOLFP”’ 


You will have noticed how frequently 
“ How's the Golf?” is used nowadays 
as a form of greeting, and at first sight 
it may strike you as rather odd, because 
one does not inquire “How's tbe 
Cricket?” or “ How's the Football?” 
or how, as far as I remember, is any 
other game. But the reason is really 
quite plain. These other games are 
just games, whereas golf is a malady— 
a chronic complaint like rheumatism 
and asthma, and once it has got into 
the system it must always be the sub- 
ject of solicitude and concern to your 
friends. The martyr to golf, like the 
martyr to gout, is sometimes better and 
sometimes worse—sometimes even on 
rare and rapturous occasions he may 
seem to be completely cured—and it is 
as much a social duty to inquire about 
the golf as it is about the gout. It will 
never do to assume that, because the 
last time you met Smith he had never 
been so wonderful in his life, his case 
calls no longer for your concern; as 
like as not he will tell you to-day that 
he has never been so putrid. 

It is a very strange thing, this about 
the golf. It is clean out of our control. 
We never can tell how ill or well it is 
going to be, and we know of no steps 
to take. There are signs and portents 
which warn the sufferer from lumbago 
and asthma and chilblains and hay- 
fever and the rest, and to a large extent 
it is in his power to guard against 
serious attacks. He will cut out port, 
watch the barometer, wear different 
clothing, move to another climate, and 
soon; but with the golf there is nothing 
youcando. You may go to bed at ten 
and the golf may be worse (or better) 
than if you had danced till three in the 
morning; you may live in a flat in town 
or in a house on the links; you may 
have a colossal lunch followed by a 
double port, or you may have no lunch 
at all, and the golf will break out on 
its own, good or bad—no one knows. 
Some day, I suppose, there will be 
golf-doctors. Pros are no use. They 
cure the golf for the hour when you are 
slogging away at their side, but once 
you are out of their sight all the old 
symptoms will develop, and back the 
golf will go to its unaccountable ups 
and downs. 

Meantime the question arises, How 
is one to reply to the greeting, “‘ How 's 
the Golf?" I personally find this very 
difficult. I don’t like telling a lie, but 
at the same time I don’t like causing 
pain. If I reply truthfully I shall say, 
“ My drives sag miserably away to the 
right, my brassie shots seldom leave 
the ground, I hit every iron shot off the 








toe, | am scared stiff with the mashie, 





a. 


I am never up to the hole with an 
approach putt and the short putts give 
me cramp in the stomach.” What a 
horrible tale to put across a friend! 
On the other hand how much wiser 
than to say, “ Very good, thanks,” be- 
cause this would be (a) a lie; (b) con- 
ceited; (c) liable to correction by a 
third party; (d) bad policy in case of 
a challenge. I have often wondered 
about this. I don’t like non-committal 
expressions like “‘ So, so” and “‘ Mustn’t 
grumble,” and it is only to one’s more 
intimate friends that one can reply, 
“Something terrific. How's yours?” 

But perhaps after all it doesn’t much 
matter. . There is a golden rule when 
discussing ailments: Don’t talk—listen. 
And it must be so with the golf. Let 
the other party tell you of his cures and 
his relapses and his bogies and his 
birdies—just listen. So, if you can’t 
get the question in first, the only part 
of your reply that really matters is, 
“ And how is yours?” 


What a game! L. B.G. 








RHYMES OF DOMESTIC PROSE. 
BortinGc CABBAGE. 
How often in my hall 
The breath of boiling cabbage like a pall 
Hangs in the air. 
It follows up the stair, 
Holding my nose in thrall, 
And then I say, 
“T’m sure that Mrs. Woonr, VirGrinia 
Woo tr, whose books 
Are quite above the medium type o! 
brow, 
Never smells boiling cabbage on her way 
Upstairs. I’m sure some wsthete cooks 
For her, someone who won’t allow 
The swift escape of this most potent 
smell, 
For could she write so well, 
This Mrs. Wootr, with such elusiveness, 
Such subtle sense of doom, 
If boiling cabbage rose to Jacob's room 
Or hung about Orlando’s rich Court 
dress ? 
Even her Lighthouse-keeper must not 
know 
That Cook is boiling cabbage down 
below.” W.M.L 


Houschold Hints that We do not Take. 

“To make a piece of boiled bacon really 
delicious, add a teaspoonful of vinegar, a coup! 
of gloves, and a small bit of nutmeg to the 
water in which the bacon is to be boiled.” 
Weekly Paper. 





A Fresh Breeze in the Billiards World. 
“ Lindrum first learnt about the close cannon 
off Falkiner.”—Daily Paper. 


“Fitm oF Exuepnants TakEN Dvrine 
Figur.” 
Headline in Evening Papei 
The time has come at last, it seems, 
When elephants have wings. 
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A LOVELY EASTER BY THE SEA. 


SPEED-MANIACS AND PETROL-PUMPS, HAVING BRIGHTENED THE COUNTRYSIDE, HAVE NOW STARTED TO DO THE SAME 


TO THE SEASIDE. 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
In Rogue Herries (MacMituan, 10/6) Mr. Huan Wavroce 





compass in the derring-do of the Herries family is accom- 
plished far more surely and memorably in Zhe Cathedral. 





A former Appeal Court Judge like Sir Ceci, WatsH could 


strikes me as playing many parts, several of them ably ; | not, of course, in writing of cases that have come before him 


but very little of this curiously histrionic novel impresses 
Its chief weakness, I feel, 





—Indian Villiage Crimes (Benn, 10/6)—be expected to indulge 
in mere sensationalism; but on the other hand, since his pub- 


is the unacceptable convention in which its principal/ lishersacclaim him as the author of The Agra Double Murder 
character is cast, Francis Herries being a sort of eighteenth- | —a villainous title if ever there was one—he must do his 


sheer virtuosity. The chronicle of his long life in Borrow- 
dale abounds in striking episodes which have no ulterior 


coloured, whose trail we are inured to following (it may 
be) in life but resent in romantic fiction. Take, for in- 
stance, the scene in which Herries sells his mistress at 
Keswick Fair. It reminds you inevitably of a similar 
“deal” at Casterbridge ; but here the transaction, presented 
with far more emphasis and panache than Harpy’s, is 
structurally negligible. Yet the book deserves respectful 
consideration as the effort (mistaken, I believe, but still 
heroic) of a man with a secure line of his own to break out 
into something he deems bigger. There is much that is 
excellent in Rogue Herries. The story of his daughter Deb's 
belated marriage to a parson, not borrowed fromJAnr AUSTEN, 
tty me, I admit, my own best moments. In such work 

r. WALPOLE is greater than he knows; and that “ syn- 





thesis of all that is English” which he has endeavoured to 


century Heathcliff, built up with pulseless deliberation by | best to play bis part. 


j 


In the result he writes a long intro- 
duction, commenting rather fascinatingly on crime, Court 
procedure and police methods in India, things in regard to 


significance—red herrings, attractively strong and highly-| which a judge may fairly let himself go, afterwards illustrat- 


ing this introduction by concrete instances which somehow 
just fall short of being really rather horrible. It is not 
unknown in India, in the case of a village-fight, for an 
accused man to plead self-defence and an alibi simultane- 
ously; neither is it unknown for the police to spoil a clea: 
case by producing eye-witnesses who swear to the wrong 
dates. It is quite certain that no witness will give evidence 
to hurt one of his own caste, and most of all assured that 
no foree of public opinion is to be reckoned with in a country 
where apparently a murder may be going on openly all day | 
long without anyone feeling called upon to interlere. Sir | 
Cecit shows how, in the welter of perjury, subornation, | 
false confession and police “padding” with which the Courts | 





have to deal, it is the onerous task of the judge to gather a | 


: little truth here and a little there, so as to fit together a true | 
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| sense, is the modern industrialist—who 
| when I praise Father C. C. Marrin- 


| praising them because they take what is usually considered 
| the sentimental point of view and work it out as the sound 


| gration policy alone, apart from its delightful pictures of the 
phantasmagoric Plains and its vignette of the Marsupial Mole. 
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account of an occurrence quite different, 
it may be, from that advanced by either 
police or defendant. There are in this 
volume some sufficiently remarkable 
tales of blood and terror, yet it is as a 
commentary on Indian mentality that 
it best deserves study. It never quite 
works up to being a “thriller,” never 
indeed altogether breaks loose from its 
introduction, which for once in a way 
is probably the best part of the book. 





Here Country Life escorts men 
To hunt or fish or shoot, 

With Letters to Young Sportsmen 
From masters of repute ; 

You'll hunt with J. Mackxrmxor, 
K. Dawson is our “ gun,” 

And creels of fish we'il fill up 
With Horace Hutcuinsoy. 

















Here are the main essentials 
Of three familiar arts ; 
These grasped are our credentials 
To play in country parts, 
To take our proper stations 
With fish and fox and game, 
And charming illustrations 
By Epwarps point the same. 


Now, though my fancy flatters, 
Perhaps, our Nimrod best, 
Thess elementary matters 
And easy to digest 
Should none of ’em be lost to us 
Who'd learn our teachers’ tricks 
For fear (the trifling cost to us) 
Of spending twelve-and-six. 

{ have a particular affection for the 
French senator who began a back-to- 
the-land campaign with “If only the 
French were more realistic... ." It 
is the realists who see that, while you 
can live practically without industrial- 
ism, you cannot live without agricul- 
ture. Itis only the romanties—and how 
inveterately romantic, in the worst 


“LY 


fail to perceive that a labour-saving 


device is a work-destroying one. So, Mother 
TALK TO ME.” 


DALE'S impressions of New Zealand and Child. “ Fun« ! 
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Australia for their sound realism, I am 





proposition itis. The Risen Sun (Suzep anp Warp, 7/6) is 
handicapped—I take it deliberately handicapped—in its 
appeal to the general reader. It is a series of travel jottings 
of a vast tour hastily accomplished ; it is addressed first to 
Anzacs and only incidentally to Englishmen ; and, while its 
chief concern is immigration (from the point of view of the 
new land rather than the old), this is largely but by no means 
solely studied from Catholic material. Yet I think Father 
MarTINDALE’s bias makes for optimism ; for, if you wish to 
stem the rush to the towns—as rampant in the Antipodes 
as elsewhere—you must pin your faith to traditional family 
life. At any rate 1 would commend the book for its emi- 

















The title of Miss G. B, Stern's novel, Petruchio (Cuar- 
MAN AND Hat, 7/6), suggests Italy, the olive and blue 
and rosy Italy that the author loves and SHAKESPEARE 
dreamed of, and, like Petruchio, Lawrence Ferrier took his 
lady and tamed her. Modesta was servant to an English 
family living in Italy. Lawrence was a guest, so full of 
romance and chivalry that he was furious when his host 
objected to Modesta’s slap-dash cleaning of masculine boots. 
He found the girl, who was lovely as an Egyptian princess, 
erying in an olive-orchard, and after a battle with her 
suspicious father took her to England, to the home of Bel- 
mont Ferrier, whom he believed to be his mother. Modesta 
was less successful as a bride than as the embodied legend 
of a serving-maid. She took too kindly to silks and too 
hardly to the dignity of English matronhood. So Laurence 
began to show the strength of a cave-man, and the taming | 
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began. He took Modesta back to her natural surroundings 
| and there found the place of his own dreams. They both 
reverted to type, for,as was afterwards shown, Laurence him- 
self was peasant-born. Weleave Modesta in her olive-orchard, 
| acquiescent as Katharina to the wishes of her lord, and we 
| leave her reluctantly, for she is as sprightly and diverting 
_a heroine as any we have met with for a long time. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


The Kerrels of Hill End (Murray, 7/6) is an amorphous 
| production, considerably longer than it need havo been 
| (that the author “ paints on a large canvas " is the euphem- 
| ism preferred by the advertiser), and deals untidily with the 
| history of the Kerrel family, who moved out to Hill End from 
| Highbury in 1902 and have, apparently, remained there until 
quite recently, Old Sam Kerrel and Sarah, his wife, were 
Jews of that particular type which is both proud and ashamed 
of its origin. Highbury was attracting too many of their 
own faith; at Hill End they were alone in their glory—not 
another Jewish family in the district, no synagogue, no 
kosher butcher—at first. I do not know whether, like 





Western civilisation and hope to find the Eastern brand 
more satisfying. His book, Kast for Pleasure (ArNoxp, 21/-), 
describes an eight-months’ tour in the East Indies. He has 
a considerable talent for imparting information in a pleasant 
manner ; some of his most entertaining pages are those in 
which he reviews the ebony trade of Celebes. His powers 
of description too are more than adequate. But he is less 
happy when he enters the fields of conclusion and comment. 
For some reason not stated he appears to have a grudge 
against English administrators and loses no opportunity of 
comparing them unfavourably with the Dutch and French. 
This is a very readable book, though confessedly superficial. 
Those habits of the Balinese, for example, which intrigue 
WeEsTERMARCK and Frazer, are not alluded to in this work. 
Mr. Harais takes, perhaps rightly, a more rosy view of his 
subject than those inveterate analysts of the unusual. 


[Apa 16, 1930. | 


In Mr. Absalom (Murray, 7/6) we are asked to believe 


that a scientist has discovered a means of defying the ravages 
of time upon the human body. Mr. Absalom could not re- 





Cnaries Lams, I may 
| have “imperfect sympa- 
| thies” with the Jew, 
but I confess that the 
Kerrels, parents and 
| children, rather bored 
me. Reenie, that curi- 
ously named gr is 
brilhant and flighty; 
her brother Harry is 
dull, painstaking and 
| straightforward. She 
| marries a rake after one 
or two false starts, and 
he enlists after much 
searching of heart and 
| gets killed in the War. 
| In neither of them, nor 
| in any of the other 
characters, is it possible 
to become really inter- 
ested. And yet within 
its limits the book is 
an honest piece of work. 


Barber. “ SHAVE, Sir?” 











Doleful Gent. “No, CuT MY THROAT. 


juvenate his clients, but 
he was able to prevent 
them from looking, and 
to someextent from feel 
ing, any older, and so we 
are introduced to two 
centenarians who in 
appearance passed for 
sixty, at which age they 
bad begun to “consult ”’ 
him. But to treat old 





to satisfy his ambition ; 
he wanted to mate 


Y 
14) 


then “to produce such 
a perfect breed as this 
world has never seen 
before.” It was, how- 
ever, a scheme which 
did not appeal to his 
selected couple, and 
before he could replace 
them he himself was 


>>> 


THE WANDERERS HAVE LOST.” 








When Mrs, King 
thorpe, the canon’s widow, married her daughter Lola 
to Sir Harrison Morchard, one of His Majesty's judges, 
she supplied the first two sides of the inevitable triangle. 
For not only was Sir Harrison a Victorian and his wife 
a neo-Georgian, she all for jazz and he all for Jonnson, but 
the judge very soon discovered that he was a bachelor by 
nature and a. husband only by accident—one of the minor 
accidents of war—and that he was as much bored by Lola 

| as she was by him. The triangle was completed by Piers 
| Shotton, a youngish gentleman in the Colonial Office, who, 
| self-assured and discreetly ambitious, the elegant essential 
| of first nights and private views, with a not too flamboyant 
| reputation for gallantry, must have been the beau idéal of 
every budding civil servant. It will be observed that in 


Mr. Sterngn McKenna has not posed the most novel of situ- 
ations ; but there is a certain novelty in his treatment of it. 


agent ; their climate is too definitely unpleasant. 





Happy Ending (Cassei., 7/6)—a gently ironical title— 


It is unlikely that the Dutch East Indies and Indo-China 
will ever fall completely under the dominion of the tourist 
They will 
continue to be visited, except for profit, mainly by travellers 
| like Mr, Waurzr B, Harris, who have a deep distrust of 


fect breed.” Mr. Anan Suutivan tells his fantastic story 
temperately enough, and those who read it will without 
doubt be persuaded that to look sixty when one is really a 
cool hundred is by no means a joyful experience. 


As a change from the stereotyped detective fiction of to- 
day, I recommend Savinelli (MetruvueEn, 7/6) and an excursion 
to France. Mr. J, Caantres Moony has not only given us 
a mystery to solve but has also drawn some pleasing pictures 
of certain phases of French life. That Madelon Tornelli 
knew more about her husband's death than was disclosed at 
the inquest is evident enough, but not until Savinell’, a de- 
tective in whose methods | came to have the firmest con- 
fidence, revealed the circumstances under which M. Tornelli 
met his death, did I know how Made’on and her lover had 
managed to do away with him. As an antidote to the 
criminals Mr. Motony has provided us with some really 
charming people, notably a priest who was both humorous 
and human. Of its genre an excellent yarn. 








“This year the 10 old Carthusians playcrs are all cither plus two, 
you op Aoy} jt puv ‘qoqzusos Jo ‘euo snyd win this year they never will.” 


, Daily Paper. 
They ought to do it on their heads. wily Paper 








people was not enough: | 


youth with youth and | 


killed. So the world is | 
still waiting forits “per- | 
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CHARIVARIA, 


A airt of safety-razors sent to Mr. 

Georce Bernarp Saw has revived 

interest in the rumour that the famous 

beard is being purchased for the nation. 
* %& 


Nightingales are said to have deserted 
the neighbourhood of Epsom Downs, 
where they were formerly numerous. 
Thanks to Mr. SNowpen, however, local 
residents may look forward to an in- 
creased volume of bookmakers’ music. 


A photograph has been published of 
Mr. Paitip SNowDEN caressing his pet 
spaniel, but it will have been noted that 
this dog is not of the Blenheim breed. 

* * 





County cricket is reported to be suffer- 


A well-known journalist is quoted as 
saying that Oniver Cromwex left no 
permanent mark upon England. What 
about the Cromwell Road ? 

* % 


“When bees are scarce,” says a 
gardening hint, “the expanded blossoms 
of fruit-trees should be flicked with a 
rabbit's tail in order to distribute the 
pollen.” The tail should of course be 
previously detached from the rabbit. 


A burglar in the East End uses a 
single-horse van. Motor-bandits com- 
plain that this type of criminal impedes 
the traffic. Pe 


The question whether a motorist trav- 
elling past a stationary person at twice 





the velocity of sound would hear speech 


We are reminded that a semi-official 
organisation watches jealously over the 
preservation of the historic beauties 
of Paris. Amazement has often teen 


expressed that these ladies are so well | 


preserved. : 
“As far as I know, Milo was a 
bachelor,” says a sculptor in a discus- 
sion of the subject of wives as models, 
“but there is the Venus.” Some uncer- 
tainty attaches to the statuary dis- 
covered at Praxiteles, Pheidias and 
other isles of Greece. 
*x * 


A North London woman, interrupted 
by shouts of “Fire!” while baving a 
bath, ran out in a dressing-gown to the 
nearest telephone-box and summoned 
the fire brigade. As far as we know, 





ing from a tendency to 
subordinate everything 
to the demands of spec- 
tators. Yet there is little 
support for the sugges- 3 
tion that championship ‘ Gaga 
matches ought to be Rie, 
played in camera, win 
k & an yt 
An argument in fav- 
our of the suggestion 
that first-class cricket 
should be played on 
Sunday is that it would 
interfere with nobody's 
Sunday afternoon nap. 
* * 


* 

“Charing Cross 
Talks,” says a headline. 
No notice, however, is 
likely to be taken of 
anything the old station 
may say. « » 

*” 


An interviewer ex- 
presses the opinion that 
America’s Hot-Dog 
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Victim. “EXCUSE ME, WHAT MAKE OF CAR IS YOURS?” 

Motorist. “A BUDGELEY-HOOPER.” : 

Victim. “ REALLY ? How INTERESTING. Do YOU KNOW THAT 'S MY FIRST 
BUDGELEY-HOOPER ?” 


no actress has ever 
thought of doing this. 
x *« 


In view of the fact 
that it is now fashion- 
able to insure any part 


one’s profession, it is 
significant that so far 
no politician has done 
anything about his 
brain. 4 x 


The latest news from 
the Chinese front is that 
one of the Generals is 
negotiating forthe trans- 
ference of a coupleof the 
Arsenal’s forwards, 

** 

It is quite possible, 
says @ contemporary, 
that the next war will 
be carried through and 
won without the public 
realising that it had 
ever begun, Weshould 








King, who is young and good-looking, 
would probably be a “wow” on the 
films. Or even a bow-wow. 

* % 

Bowls is recommended as an ideal 
woman’s game for beauty-giving re- 
creation in the open air. We have 
often been struck by the athletic grace 
of its male exponents. 

* * 


An M_P. alleges that the tablecloths 
and ‘“serviettes” in use in the House 
of Commons were manufactured in 
Czecho- Slovakia. It is anticipated 
that he will be invited to withdraw the 
word “ serviettes.” 

* * 

An American heavyweight who has 
arrived in this country is reported as 
being uncertain whom he will fight. In 
order to assist the process of elimination 





we hasten to say that it won't be us. 


backwards has been discussed in a 
weekly paper. Our own observation is 
that the remarks of stationary persons 
are wasted on passing motorists. 

* * 


Mr. Lioyp Gzorerexplains that what 
is wrong with the Parliamentary wagon 
is that it has to carry more than before 
with the same horse-power, which is 
now inadequate. Another view is that 
it has been hitched to inadequate stars. 

*.« 


tk 
A Ford model village is to be erected 
in Essex. It is said that local chickens 
will be trained to cross the road in top 
gear. rn 


Ice cream, sweet cakes and sundaes 
are now supplied to the crews of war- 
ships. A new rousing sea-shanty will 
be “ What shall we do with the Bilious 





Sailor?” 


which we had no cognisance, 


Even the three-months-old baby has 
its special charm, says a medical writer. 
For one thing it is a this year’s model. 


In the opinion of a psychologist bow- 
legs are often an indication of a strong 


natural bent. 


According to a news item a young 
Scotsman who is walking round the 
world for a wager arrived at Petersfield 
with three-half-pence in bis pocket and 
left with sixpence. Business as usual. 





“Beer Soirp Like Minx rms Srrerrs. 
Campaign to Attract Visitors.” 
Bristol Paper. 
Anyhow, milk is thicker than water. 





of the body essential to | 


strongly object to paying for a war of 








character. They certainly show a man’s | 
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PROLETARIAT ADVERTISING. 


| Unwrm I read the cri de coeur from 
| Soviet Russia, oy are in one of our 
| evening papers, I not realised how 
| difficult it must be, in a Communistic 
' country where the working classes are 
| dictators, to advertise. For if there is 
any fixed principle in the publicity 
world of Western civilisation it is, I 
| take it, the principle of aristocratic ap- 
peal. One buys the soap, the boot, the 
toilet cream, the underwear, the cigar- 
ette, because they are excellent, because 
| they are economical, because they pro- 
mote hygiene. But far and far above 
these reasons one buys them because 
they are bought by the rich, by the 
| elegant and by the exalted and by the 
| wives and daughters of the exalted, the 
_ elegant and the rich. 

It isso withme. Of that I am well 
aware. Never doI purchase a packet 
of whifflets without thinking fondly of 
the tall superior-looking person in 
evening-dress and decorated with Orders 
whose invariable practice it is to smoke 
the whifflet and recommend it to his 
cool and lovely lady-friend. Their con- 
versation, instead of being full of that 
sparkling if enigmatical repartee with 
which Grorck Mergpitn or Hexry 

| James would have endowed them, is 
almost entirely devoted to the merits of 
the whifflet and to the sorrow they feel 
that they have not always been whifflet- 
folk. After many years of fumigation 
by some inferior weed, they have now, 
it appears, become penitent converts to 
the whifflet-fragrance, and they talk of 
, nothing else but their whifflet-love. 
| The lather, again, that foams about 
my chin in the morning foams likewise 
about the chins of statesmen, of pluto- 
crats, of peers, who have at last found 
| lather-bliss. My vest, my pants, or 
| at any rate the'r identical counterparts, 
might be seen, if the upper garments 
were removed by the wand of a wizard, 
entering proudly into the most exclusive 
| houses of Maylair. Such shoes as mine, 
and no other shoes, are permitted to 
tread the soft carpets of the Ritz, the 
Carlton and the Savoy. As for women, 
| the face-cream, the toilets, the coiffures 
_ that they wear are nothing if not imit- 
_ ated from the modes of bygone empires 
_or the manners of a more modern 
| nobility. Who ever buys a non-patrician 
| tooth-powder or laves the limbs with a 
bath-salt that duchesses (exquisite and 
exhilarating reflection! )do not also use? 
Very bard then is the lot of those 
who would recommend some proprie- 
tary article to the citizen comrades of 
a Soviet state. How can richly-dressed 
young men and women, portrayed in 
circumstances of well-nigh incredible 


pocket of the toiler who hates and de- 
spises the life of these parasites? Only 
a bourgeois civilisation can be attracted 
to the purchase of lingerie by the pic- 
ture of a half-dressed countess sitting 
on a sumptuous divan and talking toa 
companion in similar attire. Not be- 
cause a young archduke pays a tribute 
to the Zoggo with which he polishes his 
patent-leather shoes must a working- 
class dictator be infected with such dan- 
gerousenthusiasm. The Russian adver- 
tiser is forced to think, and think again. 
IfI may venture, as a student of pub- 
licity, to offer him some gratuitous ad- 
vice, I would suggest the slogans that 
follow as suitable to his peculiar needs. 
The word “distinction,” the word “re- 
finement,” must be avoided. There must 
be no chic, no ton, about the goods that 
he proffers for sale. He must rely on the 
herd instinct to obscure itself, and not 
upon the parvenu’s ambition to shine :— 


! USE GREESO ! 


WHAT GIVFS MY HORNY HANDS THEIR RELI- 

ABLE CONSISTENCY? GRATIFIED USERS OF 

GREESO TESTIFY TO THE APPEARANCE OF 

HARD WORK THAT IT LENDS To THE FINGERS 
AND HANDS ! 





A Manual Labourer writes :— 

“Until I commenced using your Greeso 
my hands were often mistaken for those of 
a bourjouee. Now I can pass unnoticed 
amidst a mob of workmen without any 
peril of being arrested by the Commissars.” 


Use GREESO to give the Rich Effect 
of Factory Labour with less than half 
the energy and strain upon the nerves! 


GREESO GIVES THAT SCHOOLBOY COM- 
PLEXION THAT ALL CHILDREN LOVE 








COMPLETE DOWDINESS 
is ensured by the 
NEVERFIT PULLOVERS. 


In twenty differcnt neutral shades, each 
worse than the last, 
Every purchaser of the NEVERFIT re- 
ceives a SIGNED GUARANTEE that his 
pullover has been worn by someone of 
a different size or shape. 
Genuine stains and creases, indicative 
of previous hard wear. 
Katisha Popoff, the infamous ac! ress, 
writes :— 
“I never knew what it was to pass ina 
crowd before I purchased one of your 
* Neverfits.’"’ 





THE FUZZITTUP SHAMPOO 
MAKES ALL Harr ALike! 





Eliminates Waves 
and Restores 
THE COMMUNAL Mouse ConouR 
to Golden or 
Auburn Coiffures. 











luxury, conjure the roubles from the 


As used in all the State Crinitoriums. 


“Why do you smoke SMELLSKIS, 
Ivan?” 

“I have tried every other brand of 
cigarette, and each one of them, Sonia, 
seemed to have something exclusive 
about it and smacking of oligarchic 
charm. A year ago Comrade Stefano- 
vitch left his cigarette-case lying about, 
and I stole a SMELLSKI from it. Al- 
most at once I was captivated by the 
astounding ordinariness of its taste to 
the palate and the vulgarity cf its 
aroma to the nose, and I now find it 
impossible to smoke any other brand 
with a full sense of patriotism and sub- 
mission to the working-c'ass common- 
weal. Take a puff at my SMELLSKI 
and try it for youreelf.”’ 

“Delicious, Ivan! It has the true 
proletariat lack of quality that I have 
been locking for in my tobacco-life for 
years!” 





a4 
Sad 


There, I think that will do for a start. 
It may be something of a wrench to 
the hide-bound soul of the advertiser, 
but he must do in Nijni-Novgorod as 
Nijni-Novgorod does. Evoer. 








A FAMILY QUARTET. 


WELCOME TO 1HE FOUR AUSTRALIAN 
BROTHERS ASHTON OF THE GOULBURN 
Powto Team. 

From the land so far below us 
Where the fenceless fields lie wide, 
Here are four good men to show us 
How the lean Australians ride. 


Her2’s a team distinet from others, 
With a unity made plain 

By a line cf lusty brothers 
Linked into a perfect chain. 


Mr. Punch, most proud to meet them 
Bcot and spur in England now, 
Though he hopes our best may beat 
them, 
Greets Adventure with a bow. 
W.H. O. 





Fashions for our Pets. 
“The town water-supply is drawn from 
wells by bul'ocks in leather bags.” 
Indian Paper. 


Aquatic Sports. 
Tue Boat-anp-Foor Race. 

“By Duke's Meadow Brocklebank called 
for the first real spurt from Cambridge. They 
literally ‘ ran away’ from Oxford.” 

Trish Paper. 
The quotation marks are the author's ; 
the italics are our personal fancy. 





“Mr, Snowden stated he had placed no new 
burdens on industry. ‘We muts remember 
that we have still to pay for the war.’ ” 

York h.re Paper. 
We should not ourselves have used 
the word “ muts,” but Mr. SvowpeEn’s 





own county ought to know. 
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THE FIVE JOVIAL HUNTSMEN. 


AND ONE UNTO THE OTHER SAID: “A BLANK DAY, MORE OR LESS; 
BUT WE'VE POW-WOWED UP AND DOWN A BIT AND HAD A RATTLIN’ PRESS. 
LOOK YE THERE!” (After CanDECorT.) 
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Young Lady (who has been reading the latest Bright Young Book). “ DARLING LADY DILLWATER, SO SHAMEMAKING OUR 


BEING 80 LATE; UTTERLY CRYMAKING. 


Do YOU FORGIVE OR DON’T you?” 


Lady D. “ DEAR CHILD, TOO TOTALLY TOSHMAKING ! ” 

















THAT PERSONAL TOUCH. 


America is the real home of the 
Personal Touch in business. We in 
England simply cannot compete. Our 
business houses have hardly yet entered 
upon that era of Experts in Efficiency, 
of “pep” conferences, of “ getting to- 

ether ” and of “Straight Talks by the 

oss to the Executives” which struck 
America soon after the War. Our big 
manufacturers still make an article and 
then tell you it is what you want, and you 
can fade out if you don’t like it; instead 
of finding what it is you really do want 
and then making it—a procedure which 
ultimately entails the Perscnal Touch 
in the form of a pushing young sales- 
man with a cast-iron skin who treats 
himself as one of your family. 

Our big firms will deal for five years 
with a customer and still write :— 

“ Dear Str,—Reference your favour 
of 12th inst., we would respectfully 
point out... .” 


In America the firm would be sendin 

you birthday gifts after two years, aa 
one of the directors would have made 
himself godfather to your youngest 


would reek of the Personal Touch on 
every conceivable occasion. 

Whenever you pay your account you 
get this kind of thing :— 


“ Say, it’s real good to hear from 
you like this! Nix on the check— 
that’s just coll business; what we 
like to get is your real friendly letter, 
which gives us a chance to be friendly 
in return. And I'll say we are... .” 


Or, whenever you fail to pay your 
account :— 

“Well, if you ain't the big boy! 
We don’t know whether you're sick 
or on vacation, or whether you've 
just plumb forgotten our little ac- 
count for $20.55. Here’s a pin to 
stick your check to your answering 
letter—and, say, Get Busy, kid, or 
whiskers will grow on this little bill.” 
Or, whenever you givea fresh order: — 

“Tt is sure fine, Mr. Gaggenheim, 
to get that cute little order from you 
for B.V.D.’s for the l’il fella—same 
as Daddy wears. We're just tickled 
to death to fill it for you. May he 
soon grow up into our next size! 
And, say, what about a baby brother 





after four. And their letters to you 


Layette Outfits in our ‘ Everything- 
for-the-Little-Human-Blossom’ Dept. 
from $75 up, .. .” 


Or, whenever you still fail to pay 
your account :— 

“Well, you've done it now! You 
failed to answer my friendly sum- 
mons and so it’s got to b> a legal 
summons. 


ing people and my judgment of you 
is that you’re Square—with a big 
capital ‘S’—and |’m just going to 
hang on to that opinion till one week 
from date. If you dcn’t send in your 
check by that time—well, ycu know 
the rest. It’s up to you now, bro- 
ther... .” 


Isn't it all sweet ? 
don’t do more of it here. 
become a fuller, richer thing for many 
whose days are drab. Even the most 
unpleasant communications would 
achieve a certain brightness. Just 
think, fcr instance, what the Inspector 
of Taxes could do with his No. 12 
(Return of Income-tax) Form. 

I will translate a little of it and 





for him? We have some swell 


mayte he'll take my hint next year:— 





* But I have a certain way of judg- 











It’s a pity we | 
Life would | 
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“Tncome-Tax. 
Return of Income of the Year 1929-30 
ended 5th April, 1930, 
and 


Claim for Reliefs for the Year 1930-31}: | 


ending 5th April, 1°31. 
“(And that, brother, lets me out 
with the high-hat bunk.) 


“Say, here’s the hardy annual. I 
guess | hate pulling this line on you, 
but the Income-tax Acts say I gotta 
do it, and what they say goes. So 
go to it right now and fix the ‘ True 
and Correct Return of all Sources of 
Your Income’ (Rah! Rah! Rah!). 
Pages 2 to 5 (Sections B, Cand D) are 
yours to fool around in, and pages 6 
and 7 will give you the low-down on 
any reliefs you can get away with. 

“One minute. If you've made a 
return elsewhere, don’t get sore at 
me. Just park your name to the 
‘Section A’ Declaration and to hell 
with the rest. 

“And another thing. Included 
with this form is a free hand-out of 
notes giving you the inside dope on 
how to fill out the questionnaire. 
So you'll be several kinds of a poor 
wet smack if you go wrong. Sce? 
However, if you do get all tied up 
you 've only got to come around and 
see me or the Assessor or one of the 
bunch at the address given and we'll 
be only too glad to put you wise to 
anything. We like it. That's what 
we're here for. We believe in the 
Personal Touch. 

“Cordially, 
“ H.M. Inspector or Taxes.” 
A. A. 








PURPLE PASSAGES. 

Mancuese Marcont’s services to man- 
kind are various as well as remarkable. 
Not only can he light lamps in Aus- 
tralia from his yacht in an Italian har- 
bour, but he can make it easy while we 
are at sea to engage rooms that shall 
be ready for us when we land. The 
precise advantage that the lighting of 
lamps at a distance of ten thousand 
miles confers upon the world I have 
not yet thought out; but no one can 
be in any doubt as to the sense of 
security which follows the assurance 
that on arriving in a strange city there 
will be an hotel with a welcome; and we 
are properly grateful for the invention. 

As a true patriotic Italian, Marchese 
Marcont, in drawing up his code for 
this series of wireless reservations, has 
gone to Roman history, and the key- 
words are largely the names of the 
Emperors. “Imperious Cesar,” says 
Hamlet, “dead and turned to clay, 
might stop a hole to keep the wind 
away"; but Marchese Marconi makes 
better use of him than that: he bends 


























Lady Artist of Modern School (who has been rejected). “It 18 OUR RIGHT TO BE 
JUDGED BY OUR EQUALS, RUDOLPH, BUT THEY ARE 80 DIFFICULT TO FIND.” 








him to more than mere comfort; to 
luxury. Thus, if in mid-ocean you 
want to make sure of two double rooms, 
bath and a sitting-room, your marconi- 
gram merely has to say “Cxsar”; but 
should you want these rooms to com- 
municate you must say “ Augustus.” 
Simpler needs are met by recourse to 
« Adrian,” who will get you a single 
room and bath; while for two single 
rooms and bath, connecting, “ Tiberius ” 
iscalledin. The dread name of“ Nero” 
in the message will provide you with a 
double room and a bath, but you must 








control any impulse to open your veins 
or the hotel people may be unpleasant. 
For a dcuble room, a bath and a sitting- 
room, with river view, you say “ Cali- 
guia”; whereas for the same accommo- 
dation without the river view you sdy 
“ Horatius "—which is odd, use 
rivers meant more to Horatius, the 
defender of bridges, than to Caticuna, 
the adorer of horses. 

Such are the uses to which Imperious 
Cesars are now put. I suppose, if you 
wanted to take over the whole hotel, 
you would say “ Suetonius.” E.V.L 
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THE LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 


I map just returned to the hotel from 
| an early visit to the entrancing Botan- 
| ieal Gardens at Buitenzorg and had sat 
| down to work at my treatise on the 
| deciduous trees of the cloud-belt of 
| Javanese jungles, when Bernardine 
| came in—a vision of beauty in a Paris 
| frock. She, her equally exasperatingly 
| fascinating girl-friend, Barbara, and I 
| had been travelling companions for 
| several weeks in the Far East. 

“T am going to Batavia for the day,” 
| she began. 
| My dear "—it was quite permissible 
| for me to call her “ my dear,” for | was 
‘ever so much older—‘why go to 
| Batavia? You only arrived from that 
| steaming inferno yesterday, and this is 
one of the beauty spots of the world. 


ontheenvelope. But that won't matter. 
Everyone will know her in Batavia.” 
“There are three hundred thousand 
le in Batavia.” 
“Pleasedon’t make difficulties. Every- 
one will know where the great autho- 
rity on Javanese dancing lives.” 


cheerfully, “ you will be able to tell her 
who en letter, evenif itislost.’ 

Bernardine hesitated. 

“Oh yes, of course. It was one of 
either Ellison or Vincent Toles or Dun- 
lop—or perhaps the bald man we met 
on board ship who got off at Port Said 
to seo a dentist. However, she will 
know if I go through the list.” 

Bernardine went to Batavia. In the 
evening she came back tired but enthusi- 
astic. 





“And when you find her,” I added | wasn’t Steinway. 


those men I met in Paris in October— ; 


“No, it was a man; but the system 
was right, only it was jazz he taught 
and he knew nothing whatever about 
Javanese dancing.” 

“But it was a clue.” 

“Certainly, and a very good one. 
He knew the woman, but her name 
It was Springer.” 
“T fail to see the connection this 





time.” 


you?” 
“True. 
her?” 
No, Mr. Bechstein—he was so kind 
about it—hadn’t got her address, and 
the Malay chauffeur of the taxi was too 
silly for words, though I talked Italian 
and German to him. So I got out and 
danced a few steps on the pavement, 


How clever ! 








| It means several hours 
| in the train, too—and 
| the heat.” 
| Well,” she replied, 
' “I have been reading 
| in the guide-book about 
| Javanese dancing, and I 
| have remembered that 
'I have a letter of in- 
troduction to the one 
|woman in Java who 
| knows all about it—and 
| probably she could tell 
| me the address of a dry- 
| cleaner and where I can 
| get my hair properly 
| washed. I thought per- 
haps you would go with 
_ me and help me to find 
her; but of course if you 
don’t want to I can go 
alone.” 

“And Barbara?” 

“Barbara has gone 


Sm?” 








Longshoreman. “'OW ABOUT A LITTLE BIT OF FOREGROUND THIS MORNIN’, 


{ got back into the taxi. 

- -—1''| |The policeman came 

' © Eea.,. . | too, and we drove miles 
=" {across the city and 

; se stopped at a Chinese 
SS cinema. I hadn’t time 


and forwards— and a 
native policeman ar- 


began to collect, so we 


to go in. As it was I 
evening train.” 
- “T congratulate you,” 
[ said, ‘on yoursuccess. 
Do you intend to con- 
tinue the search? ” 
“Oh, no,” she replied, 
“it isn’t necessary. You 
see, on the way back in 
ithe train I found the 








motoring with that angel American boy 
from the oil company, in the immacu- 
late white shoes.” 

| I ignored Bernardine’s proposition 
| that I should accompany her as pro- 
i 





sed. 
| “IfI were you I should go straight 
| to the hotel on arriving. Give the 
letter of introduction to the concierge 

and ask him to telephone the lady for 
an a tema cap 

“1 meant to do that, only unfortu- 
at I have lost the letter. That is 
why I wanted you to come with me.” 

I had suspected something of the 
sort, but asked, “Do you know her 
name?” 

“Oh, yes— vaguely.” 

“ May I ask how one knows a name 
vaguely ?” 

Well, it was Steinthal or Steinway 
or something like that.” 

“ And her address ? ” 

“I don’t think there was any address 





“You found your lady?" I asked. 

“Very nearly,” she replied trium- 
phantly, “You don’t know what a 
gitl can do when she makes up her 
mind,” 

I did know from experience, but | 
thought it best to ignore it. 

“And her name?” 

“T was very nearly right,” she said. 
*T did mention Steinway, didn't I?” 

* Amongst other names, yes.” 

“Well,” she burst out, ‘it was Bech- 
stein.” 

“ Except that they both make pianos 
I can see no connection.” 

Of course,” she replied, “that 's the 
new American way of ‘memorising.’ 
When Steinway failed I tried Mendels- 
sohn and Wagner, but at the Tourist 
Bureau they found in the directory a 
Bechstein who taught dancing. I went 
there at once.” 

“ Was it the lady you were looking 





for?” 





letter in my bag. Her name is Back- 
haus, and she lives in Bangkok, not 
Batavia. I knew it was the capital of 
one of these Eastern Empires and began 
with a B. It’s Siamese dancing that 
she knows all about, which doesn’t in- 
terest me.” 

“ Anyhow you had a successful day,” 
I added, 

“Very. I have discovered a dry- 
cleaner, a Chinese shop. I couldn't 
see the name of the street, but the shop 
had Ho Ti Pek written over it, or Chan 
San To, or something like that—but 
names don’t matter. I shall easily find 
it when I go back to Batavia to-morrow 
for the day.” 








“Mrs. Grace Wilkinson, the Post Office, 
Ravenstonedale, Westmoreland, recently cele- 
brated her 90th birthday by selling stamps and 
doing other business in the Post Office.’”’ 

Provincial Evening Paper. 


only just caught the | 


“ Doesn't Springer convey dancing to | 


Did you find | 


to explain. You know—Javanese danc- | 
_ ing —hands bent back, 

knees doubled, littlerun- | 

ning steps backwards | 


rived andastupidcrowd | 








The girls in our post-office never seem 
to have a birthday. 
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OUR LITERARY SAILORS. 


Tue race of careless feckless sea-dogs 
is doomed. Soon you won't find a sea- 
dog, though you search from Wapping 
Old Stairs to Barry Dock, who can 
sing :— 

“Sixteen men on a dead man's chest, 
Yeo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum.” 
No old salt will ever dance a hornpipe 
on the main-deck or playfully toss a 
marline-spike at thecaptain onthe poop. 


| Nobody will broach a keg of rum, or 





make the super-cargo walk the plank, 
while the seaman-like trick of splicing 
a mainbrace or shivering timbers will 
be lost for ever. 

And what will be the cause of this sad 
lapse? Education. Able-bodied sea- 
men now think of their minds instead 
of their able bodies. They have a Sea- 
farers’ Education Service which provides 
libraries on board ship, equipped with 
complete editions of SHaw and We LLs. 
And are these complete editions thrown 
into Davy Jones's locker? They are 
not. As soon as the able-bodied have 
finished the dog-watch they hurry 
down the companion to the fo’c’stle and 
read Man and Superman, or A Modern 
Utopia, until the bo’sun pipes all hands 
on deck to listen to a reading of one of 
Miss SitwWeLu’'s poems. 

Something ought to be done about it, 
but I expect we shall drift and drift 
while our sailors grow more and more 
scholarly and ships grow more and more 
academic. I think this is very sad. 
Soon we shall only see a sailor of the 
old school in pantomime. We shall 
watch his rolling gait from the stalls 
with tear-dimmed eyes, for we shall be 
looking at a relic of the happy past. 
Romance will have disappeared from 
the high seas when the last old salt has 
struggled through Back to Methuselah. 

And romance will disappear from our 
seaside resorts. The weather-beaten old 
salt in a blue gansey, with one seaboot 
and one wooden leg, who told us tales 
of piracy on the Spanish main, obviously 
would be an impostor. And if, on the 
other hand, the seafaring men who tell 
us it is a nice day for a sail and that 
the Saucy Sal is just going to start are 
to inveigle us into a discussion about 
the authorship of the Pentateuch, the 
seaside will lose its charm, 

Romance too will have deserted the 
ports, for the sailor's interesting habit 
of keeping a wile in every one of them 
will go. A.B,’s will have little time to 
waste in port. If, with spectacles 
polished and all dolled up in their 
shore-going kit, they may line up on 
the quarter-deck to ask for shore leave, 
it will not be with the idea of visiting 
their wives but of dashing to the near- 
est Free Library. Their wives, in what- 





Cup-tie Excursionist (who has lost his 
T' OTHERS?” 








party). “MISTER, "EV YE SEEN OWT 0’ 








ever port, may mope and pine away for 
all they will care. 

Worst of all, the coral island crowned 
with palms and set in a turquoise sea 
will have lost its appeal. We should 
not care to be wrecked on a desert island 
with one of these hard-reading tars. 
He would not have the knack of kind- 
ling fires by rubbing two sticks together. 
He would not know how to cook yams 
and turtle, or improvise fishing-tackle. 
We couldn't rely on the fellow. And 
while we were digging for doubloons 
and pieces of eight in the shadow of the 
third lone pine, he’d spoil everything 





by discussing the futility of the gold 
standard. It wouldn’t seem like a 
desert island. It would be no better 
than Golders Green. 

The young of our bargees are to go to 
school and our canals become channels 
of culture. And now our sailors are to 
be turned into marine bookworms—a 
terror worse than the sea- nt. I 
presage the early collapse of the Mer- 
chant Service. What healthy lad will 
ever run away from school to sea when 
he knows that libraries and higher 
education await him on the a 

W. E. R. 
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| keep me company during the absence 
| of her mother with my wife at a com- 
| mittee-meeting. 


| legs which confer an effect of gaiety, 
| and the flaxen-haired Evangeline, who 


| in spite of having had many mothers. 


| gravity. 


| politely. 


| can Iilusion and The Good Companions 
| were pronounced by Miss Green to bo 


| hand, some small diaries passed muster; 
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A RETURN TO SCHOOL. 


Erica, who lives next-door and is, she 
informed me, six-and-a-half, came to 


“ Wouldn't you all like to go to 
school?” she asked a little doubtfully, 
looking at the assembled group. 

The potential scholars consisted of 
myself (some seven times her age); 
Lueifer, a black kitten, cuddlesome and 
adventurous; Ramsay, a white elephant 
of staid demeanour but with springy 


has preserved her schoolgirl complexion 


We admitted that we should welcome 
school if there was somebody to be the 
school-mistress. 

“T am the teacher,” said Erica with 


‘Lucifer would like to know what 
your name is,” I suggested. 

“ Miss Green,” she informed us. 

“Miss Bethnal Green?” I inquired 


“Yes, Miss Bethnal Green,” she 
agreed, rather to my surprise, though 
I was too tactful to show it. 

“We must begin with a hymn,” she 
announced. 

“Why?” asked Ramsay, putting up 
his trunk to attract attention in the 
approved manner. I should explain 
that I did the speaking for Ramsay in 
a gruff voice. 

“We always do,” she said severely ; 
“ Number 2 in the little book.” 

I produced three books from the book- 
table and asked if they would do; but 
Ludendorff's War Memories, The Ameri- 


too unlike hymn-books. On the other 
and with Miss Green acting as precentor 
we sang each line after her, and the 
performance sed without comment. 
The “Amen” at the ond [ thought good, 
but spoilt by Lucifer yawning ostenta- 
tiously. This was followed by a prayer 
muttered by Miss Green, who explained 
that she didn’t say real words. I under- 
stood and sympathised, but Lacifer 
scratched one ear and shook his head 
very disapprovingly, while Evangeline 





’ | Miss Green ; “you get it, if you hold up 


and Ramsay wore an expression of in- 
difference. 

| “Hands up for milk,” ordered Miss 
| Green. 

| *T don’t see any milk,” I said, 

| “There isn’t any now,” explained 


) your hand now, at eleven.” 
Ramsay put up his trunk and said, 


“Certainly not,” said Miss Green 
sternly ; ‘there isn’t beerin this school.” 
None of us ventured any remark, but 
we felt the atmosphere a little threat- 
ening. After a reading-lesson which was 
not very successful, because Evangeline 
dropped the book on the floor three 
times, and each time Lucifer leapt on 
it and worried it, Miss Green said, “ We 
will do some spelling now.” She then 
looked round the room and remarked, 
“I spy with my little eye something 
that begins with ‘K.’” 
“ Karpet,” said I boldly. 
“ Quite right,” said Miss Green gra- 
ciously. I kicked Ramsay, who seemed 
to be een to protest, and he fell 
on his side, 
“Now, Ramsay, you must sit still; 
look at Evangeline, how well she be- 
haves.” 
I donot know if this remark annoyed 
Ramsay but, when Miss Green pro- 
ceeded to announce that it was time 
for milk now, he said firmly, “I want 
beer.” 
“You can’t have beer,” said Miss 
Green fiercely, * but you can have some- 
thing else; and extracting a long 
thick pencil out of a satchel she pro- 
ceeded to administer the ‘something 
else” with what seemed to us positive 
enjoyment. I was glad I had not 
expressed a preference for beer myself, 
and to relieve the situation I suggested, 
“Do we do any more spelling?” 
* Yes,” said Miss Green ; “it is your 
turn.” 
So, catching sight of Ramsay's trunk, 
I said, “I spy with my little eye some- 
thing that begins with ‘N.’” 

Miss Green fixed me with reproachful 
eyes and, pulling a very small skirt over 
her knees, said rather solemnly, “‘ Was 
it ‘ Knickers’ ?”’ 

“No, no,” I said hastily ; “I had no 
idea there were such things; the ‘N’ 
was Ramsay's Nose.” 

“Quite right,” said 
apparently much relieved. 

Vhen the Members of Committee 
returned and asked us how we had got 
on they were informed of the nature of 
our occupation. 

“TI hope you all behaved nicely,” 
said Erica's mother. B 

“Evangeline was very good,” said 
Miss Green with meaning. 

“Evangeline is a real lady,” I con- 
ceded ; and there the matter rests. 


r 


Miss Green, 








Longer Leave in the Senior Service. 
“Tas Nayy's 14-pay Loar.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 





“To Br Sotp py Private Treary. 


. » + Tobacco Business, to be sold as a going 
concert.”-—-Bucks Paper. 





| “ May I have beer?” 
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FACING THE FACTS ABOUT MARRIAGE. | 
My newspapers are gorged with prob- | 
lems of marriage and divorce. The | 
weekly bome journal which labours to 
make our twins brighter and bonnier 
babies depresses us from time to time 
with the opinions of brilliant and per- 
sistently photographed young novelists 
on love and matrimony. 
With this propaganda stuff surging 
about us can you and I stand aside? 
No. We too must face the facts about 
marriage. It is important that we 
should because we cannot hope to bs 
realists unless we face the facts about | 
a thing. 
I think we may flatter ourselves that 
this century will be venerated by pos- 
terity for its daring prolixity in facing 
the facts about marriage. At no other 
time in our history has the awfulness 
of marriage been so courageously and 
epee tape b revealed. We have only 
to step back down the ages to note this 
for ourselves. For example, in the 
Historia Ecclesiastica, one of the best- 
sellers of the eighth century, the Vener- 
able Mr. Bene puts forward no views 
on marriage and sex which entitle him 
to be compared with D. H. Lawrence 
or Marcel Protst. Similarly Hooxen’s | 
Ecclesiastical Polity is sadly lacking in 
ginger and makes no attempt to deal 
with sex appeal, and it is very doubtful 
whether any mode:n woman's magazine 
would consider reprinting it. 

Even when we jump forward to the 
nineteenth century we find much of the 
standard literature culpably timid and 
lax. In Jessica's First Prayer no en- 
deavour is made to dissect and lay bare | 
the anatomy of marriage, whilst readers 
of Eric, or Little by Little, might put 
down the book without so much as | 
being aware that such a thing as divorce | 
existed. Both Evenings at Home and | 
The Swiss Family Robinson are singu- 
larly sexless works and the extent to | 
which they influenced the earlier writ- | 
ings of Mr, Bernarp Saw still remains | 
a matter for conjecture. Even Mrs. | 
Breton, while doubtless possessing 
many of the qualities and much of the 
practical experience of Mrs. Extnor | 
Gtiyy, scarcely went further than to | 
hint that the foundations of a satis- | 
factory marriage must consist of a 
lavish and succufent system of interior 
administration, 

Finally, in an English Grammar 
issued scarcely fifty years ago the word 
“sex” is carefully excluded from the 
index and has to be sought for under 
the heading “Gender.” All this just 
shows how they simply dared not face 
facts as we face them to-day. 

What was the result? Never having 











Tobacconists, in fact, sometimes sing. 


been urged, as we are urged every day 
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Mrs, Wilks. “Yes, WILKS 18 VERY 
| SEEM ABLE TO GET ANY FURTHER.” 








of our lives, to face the facts of marriage, 
thousands of poor souls in the past 
actually never realised they were un- 
happily married. They did not press 
for divorce for the deplorable reason 
that they did not know thsy ought 
to want to be divorced; they found 
happiness in sentiment and self-sacrifice 
without being in the least aware that 
the higher knowledge and experience 
of marital misery might have been 
theirs. They lacked the thousand-and- 
one present-day reasons for looking on 
marriage as a curse, just as they lacked 
the thousand-and-one more complicated 





diseases which science has since dis- 
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MIDDLING ON HIS FEET. AND If HE GETS AS FAR AS ‘THE BLACK SWAN’ HE DON’T 





covered and placed at the disposal of 
any one of us who has the time and 
the money to spare for them. 

Thanks to the magnificent campaign 
which modern literature, the modern 
Press and the modern stage are waging 
for the frank facing of facts about 
marriage, there is now no intellectual 
reason why any husband and wife should 
not regard Siemasten as miserably 
married, There remains of course much 
to be done. There is even now a large 
number of couples who honestly believe 
themselves to have taken one another 
for better rather than for worse, and it 





is gratifying to see that at least one 





newspaper has encouraged many of 
them to expose themselves in print, and 


in some instances reproduced their photo. | 











| 


graphs, as a just punishment to them- | 


selves and a warning to others who 
have made no intelligent effort to face 
the facts about marriage. 

We may, I think, look forward with 


confidence to the day when not a house- | 


hold in the country will be able to escape 
being urged to face the facts about 
marriage. That will be a great day for 
England, will it not? Do you realise what 
it willmean? I hope so, because, since 


| 


i 


| 


' 
' 
; 
; 


we are frankly and courageously facing 
facts, I haven't the foggiest. D.C, 
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THE ENCLOSURE AT THE ZOO FOR ANIMALS AWAITING CLASSIFICATION, 











A TOUCH OF LOOMBAHGO., 


My mutiny against the new (or, as 
| some call it, the “restored”) pronuncia- 
tion of Latin has roused the country. 
Everywhere last week-end the children 
| home from school were imploring parents 
to take their names off the books until 
this tyranny be overpast. My letter- 
bag is bursting with heart-cries from 
Smith mahyore and Jones meenore. Let 
them keep up their courage. And let 
them not rest during the coming vaca- 
| tion—I beg your pardon, wahcahtion. 
| Whatever they are doing—fishing, foot- 

balling, travelling—let them smell out 
| and persecute all dons, schoolmasters 
and Heads of Colleges who will not 
| swear to go back immehdiahtly to the 
British Pronoonciahtion. 

You see the method? Take their 
| repugnant theories and ram them down 
| their pedantic throats. It is generally 
| conceded that a t many English 
| words have Latin foundations, and one 
of the best ar ts for the study of 
Latin is that it enables the British boy 
to appreciate properly the meaning and 
beauty of the Lay ag language. But 
how , Ba it help the British boy to be 
told that the foundation of the word 
August i gt ey The boy replies 
“ Bilge!” and the boy is right. If the 
Emperor Avcustvus was called Owgoos- 





LN 






tooss (which I hotly deny), then most 
of our language is incorrectly pro- 
nounced and in future we must all go 
away for our holidays in Owgoost weeah 
Wictoriah Stahtion. 

Therefore, boys and girls, when you 
meet one of the gang, address him care- 
fully after this fashion : “ Good morning; 
I trust your loombahgo is better. If 
you will come into the garden I will 
show you our pretty gerabniooms. The 
weeolets unfortunahtely are over. The 
gardener has appendikeeteess and soof- 
fers from bad teeth—yes, peeorrhayah, 
I fear. He comes from Owstrahliah. 
Yesterday I went to the Leekayoom 
Theahtre. There was a large owdience, 
and some ofthe scains were wery steemu- 
lahting. Yoostice, however, compels 
me to say that I thought the hairo was 
rather footeel. But they say he has 
yoost had diphthairiah and bronchee- 
teess. Afterwards, in the strait, I saw 
an omnibooss run over a solikitor—a 
nowseahting spectabcle. Have you read 
Mr. Anstey’s Weeky Wairsah? Miss 
Potts has a wery weerginal air, has she 
not? You would not think from her 
waneetee that her father was a powper. 
And by-+the-way, Sir, talking of powpers, 
bave you half-a-croon? I find my 


you know, abhors a wahkoooom.” 





A. P. H, 


pockets are empty and Nabture, as 





“SING CUCKOO.” 
Sir Cuekoo is a grey bird, 
But madcap is his song ; 
No pretty dick, no gay bird 
Can sing with bim along; 
There ’s not another in it 
Once his melody 's to hear, 
And he sings bis little minute 
In the sweet of the year. 


Sir Thrush he sings in covers 
From October time till June ; 
Sir Nightingale 's for lovers 
And a honeysuckle moon ; 
But, with sun and shower colloguing, 
"Twixt the primrose, forth anew, 
And the rogue dog-rose a-roguing, 
Shall Sir Cuckoo sing cuckoo. 


And when, with him and April, 
Come the honest anglers out 

Where, all in trouting shape, rill 
And broad river tempt to trout, 

Then, their lines or slack or tauter, 
Hear them vow that life’s most 


8 
Now the sunshine 's on the water 
And the grey bird's in the wood. 
P.R.C. 








“Out of the valley of the Thames at Streatley 
there climbs a road which leaves the gaudy 
red-roofed villas and boarhouses.” 

Daily Paper. 
Now we know where the Road-hogs live. 
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DOMESTIC POISON. 


“Taem moths is beginning to fly,” 
announced Sarah. ‘ Drat'em, if you'll 
excuse me,” she added under her 
breath. 

“Drat ‘em by all means,” I said, 
remembering the tragedy of the beaver 
coat. “I must get some stuff from the 
chemist to keep them away from my 
furs.” 

“Them balls is no good,” said Sarah. 
“The yellow powder's best. Not but 
what they thrives on anything.” And 
she flounced off muttering to herself. 

vR % 2K a * 

There was a new young man at the 
chemist’s, very earnest, with spectacles. 

“Four ounces of colocynth powder, 
please,” said I, 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘“‘ Have you 
the prescription, Madam ?” 

“There isn’t a prescription,” I ex- 
plained. “It’s to keep away moths.” 

He looked at me with suspicion. 
‘We can’t supply colocynth without a 
doctor's prescription,” he said sharply. 
“It’s a poison.” 

| hoped so once,” said I; “ but actu- 
ally it’s only a slight discouragement.” 

“Well, we can’t supply it without 
& prescription,” he declared with a 
meaning glance at the telephone. 

“T can hardly ask a doctor to pre- 
scribe for moths,” I objected. 

“You can’t have it without,” said 
the young man definitely. ‘We have 
to be very careful. Suppose you wanted 
to make away with somebody? One 
never knows nowadays. And all these 
suicides too. We might get into serious 
trouble if we supplied drugs like colo- 
cynth without a prescription.” 

“T should think a poisoner would 
ask for something stronger,” I said 
crossly, « “ But, as you won’t. give me 
the powder, I must take some camphor 
balls.” 

“'That’s batter,” he beamed. 

But perfectly useless, I reflected. And 
surely even camphor would be unwhole- 
some, taken in quantities. Unwhole- 
some to humans, that is; it needs more 
than a dose of camphor to impair the 
appetite of a healthy moth. 

When I got home I gave the parcel 
to Sarah, who grumbled. Then I lit the 
gas-fire and opened the evening paper. 

“ Tlford Family Nearly Asphyxiated,” 
said the headlines. ‘ Found with Heads 
in Oven.” 

Curious that one doesn’t need a 
doctor's prescription for coal-gas. 








“Vienna Best Behaved of Australian Cities.” 
American Paper. 
On the other hand the fast set of 
Wooroorooka is said to be extremely 
Bohemian. 


Angler. “THE WATER'S GETTING TOO HEAVY FOR THE FLY, 


ABOUT GETTING SOME BAIT?” 


IT UP BYE, 








ALEC. W®HAT 


Alec (a famous fly-fisher). “ AS YE PLEASE, SiR, BUT I HOPE YE'LL NO MENTION 
I WADNA LIKE TO BE ASSOCIATED WI’ WORRUMS.” 








DARFODILS. 


Sue was a long young woman in a 
hat that suggested the purlieusof King’s 
Road, and she flopped down opposite 
me at the tea-shop table as if something 
had given way inside her, and contem- 
plated its central decoration. 

“ Darfodils!"” she exclaimed dramat- 
ically—darfodils! They get me!” 

I made discreet noises which might 
be taken to signify sympathy or agree- 
ment at will. 

« Yes,” she continued ; “I don’t know 
what it is about them, but-—well, they 
just get me. You know what I mean. 
I’m like that, you see.” 

“Asthma?” I hazarded. 
known several———"" 


“T’ve 





But she wasn’t listening. “ Yes,” she 


burbled on, “they get me. Funny, isn’t 
it? Somebody said to me the other 
day, ‘You're crazy about darfodils.’ 
Larfed at me, you know. I said, ‘ I know 
I am,’ I said; ‘they get me.’” 

She paused and gazed at them for a 
minute or two in silent adoration. 

“They 're so—reel, somehow,” she 
said. 


She drank ber tea. She ate her scone. 
She departed. 

I extended a finger and felt the darfo- 
dils. I thought so. They were made of 
paper. C. F. 8. 





The Two Voices, 
“Boat-nack Niogutr Caaos, .. .” 


Evening Paper. 





“The Sabbath-like calm of Boat-race night 
in town. . . ."—Same Paper. 
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| young Fosby. “ You'll 








persons.” 
We obeyed. I read on my card 
|“ Paris” and turned pale. I had played 
the game before. had to give a 
lecture for the of a minute or so 
to the assem com ? on the sub- 
ject named on the do not fancy 


THE GAMES. 


“ Now, all of you men,” said young 
Fosby, addressing all of us men whom 
he had assem in the drawing-room, 
“ please take a card each from this tray, 
read them and pin them onto your 


giving lectures to assembled companies 
on any subject, and that of the h 
capital, in view of my limited knowledge 
of it, seemed to me most unsuitable. I 

uickly framed a plan of escape from 
the room and the house and awaited an 





drawing-room and they'll be starting 


evoked ! 


smells that emanated from half-a-dozen 
small stone jars and to write the answers 
on a card, 


“Oenone was the more worthy of 
the two,” I said, averting my eyes and 
looking in shame at the-ground. “1 
see it all now.” 

She looked surprised. She was un- 
doubtedly Oenone. I'm sure Helen 
would not have looked surprised at 
anything. 

“ And you'll take me back ?” I asked 
in a low voice. 

“Yes,” said Oonone. “I think we'd 
better go back. The games are in the 


in a minute.” 
The Games! What memories they 
The first one that Oenone 


and I took part in was to identify the 





possible six. They were the only pair 
that guessed correctly the smell of the 
sixth bottle, which contained laurel. 
Daphne seemed surprised that nobody 
else got it. Shesaid she 'd have known 
the smell of laurel anywhere. Apollo 
got a prize of a box of matches for this 
event, but I heard him say they would 
not be much good to him. Perhaps he 
was a non-smoker, or he may have had 
a self-lighter. 

Romeo and Juliet were second with 
four. They would have scored five but 


for a piece of bad luck, The third jar | 
contained essence of roses, and they | 
guessed it right, but Juliet by a slip of | 


the pencil wrote down “ onions.” . How- 
ever she took it very well, for she was 
heard to remark afterwards with a laugh 
that it was a lovely smell anyway, and 





opportunity of putting 
it into execution. 

“Now,” said 
Fosby, “the first game 
is this: The men go 
into the hall and look for 
their opposite numbers 
among the ladies, and 
the one that finds his 
first and sits down on 
the sofa with her wins. 
For instance, you,” he| - 
added, addressing me, 
“have to find Helen.” 

“Certainly,” I re- 
plied, and decided at 
once to stay for the 
evening. 

“That will be a sort 
of introduction,” said 


then stick to your part- 
ners and go through 
the games proper with 
them.” 

Hiawatha and Minne- 








Member of the Werld’s Worst Course. “I'M AFRAID OUR FAIRWAYS ARE 
NOT IN PERFECT CONDITION.” 


Fed-up Visitor. “St1Lu, I SUPPOSE ONE’S ALLOWED TO 
CLUB ON THEM.” 


itdidn’t makeany differ- 
ence what you called it. 

Antony and Cleopatra 
were bottom with a 
score of nothing. And 


a lady friend of Cleo- 
patra’s (don’t let this 
go any further, as it’s 
rather in the nature of 
scandal, I’m afraid) 


person was such a lot 
of what the lady friend 
rather maliciously called 
a ‘strange invisible 
perfume” that it pre- 
vented them from de- 
tecting other perfumes. 
Rather catty perhaps. 
Anyway Antony didn’t 
seem to mind. He 
looked an_ intelligent 
fellow, but there was on 
this evening a curious 


GROUND ONE'S 








haha won the introduction. 1 suspect 


of her laughter—a useful advantage ; 
but in spite of it they only won by a 
short torsofrom the Young Pretender and 
Flora Macdonald. The Young Pretender, 


| in fact, said he thought that he and his 


| 


lady had got there first ; but he seemed 


| to mo to be a not altogether sincere 


| sort of man, and he may not have meant 








| what he said. Anyhow both couples 


were comfortably ensconced before I 
encountered Helen. Others in the past, 
I understand, bad experienced some 
difficulty in getting in touch with 
her. 

“Do you mind,” I asked, pressing 
her hand tenderly, “if I know you as 
Ovnone and — as ania 5. 

Helen shook a golden shingle—quite 
capable, I have no doubt, of launching 
any number of ships, and smiled. 

“No,” she said. “Why?” 





~ 


Oenone applied her nose to the first 


| that he was guided to her by the sound | one and handed it to me. 


“What do you think it is?” she 


| asked. 
| My nostrils quivered with delight. 


| Nectar, by Jove!” I exclaimed, and 
| handed it back to her. 
| “Well, I could have sworn it was 
honey,” said Oenone, indulging in an- 
_ other ladylike sniff. 

“And you do not feel disposed to 
trust my judgment ?” I asked. 

“No, said Oenone; “I think it’s 
false.” 
| Shades of Aphrodite! Could I blame 
|her? I sighed with sad memories and 
| wrote “ honey ” down on the card. 
_ We differed again on Number Four, 
‘which I thought was ambrosia, but 
Oenone said was eau-de-Cologne. She 
_ turned out to be right. 

We did not win that event. It went 
to Apollo and Daphne, who scored a 


| 


languor about 
society. 


number of peas contained in a glass 
flask. 

We didn’t win that either. Oenone 
guessed 100, and I thought there were 
150. The answer was 468, and the 
winners were Agnes and David Copper- 
field, who got it exactly. Agnes is a 
married woman, and I believe that she 
is such a good wife and housekeeper 
that she never makes any error in little 
things of that sort. 

The house-building with playing- 
cards was a walk-over for the King and 
Queen of Hearts. They appeared to be 
in their element. 

When the time came for deciding on 
the prize-winners for the whole com- 
— it was thought at first that 

avid and Bathsheba had won. They 
returned the following card :— 












i 
| 
j 


| 
| 





that upon Cleopatra's | 


I heard afterwards from | 





| 


him. | 
Possibly it was the effect of female | 


The next game was to guess the | 





| 
| 
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Number of smells (outofsix). . . 2 

Picking up peas with two knitting- 
needles in one hand and putting 
themintosaucers. ..... 

“Fishing *’ for buttons . . . . 


Guessing number of peas in glass 


1 
3 


Weeks es . 600 
Card houses. .... Sgt ae ae 
Needle-threading ....... 0 

Se xe 606 


It was pointed out, however, by 
| Plato (late young Fosby), who was 
| running the proceedings without a con- 
| sort, that it was imperfect reasoning to 
count the “Number of peas in glass 
flask” score in with the others. He 
' advanced his arguments dialectically ; 
| they were ingenious and lucid, and 
| we were all convinced by them—all, 
_ that is, except David. Curious fellow, 
| David. He is none too scrupulous, | 
| learned, as to the methods by which 
| be attains his objects. As a matter of 
fact I heard that from Bathsheba. She 
| appeared to know all about it. 
| The winners of the first prize were 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, who 
| registered an extremely good average 
| score. I didn’t observe them, of course, 
while they were performing, but I was 
| told that the calm demeanour, almost 
| the sangfroid, which they preserved as 
stirring event succeeded stirring event 
was most remarkable. But after the 
final judgment was announced the im- 
portance (to them) of the occasion some- 
what overcame them. In such circum- 
stances any couple might be excused 
| for losing their heads. 
But what of Oenone—golden-shingled 
| Oenone? 

The games had run their course. The 
| night was far gone. Miss Fosby (who 
by-the-by made a charming Aurora) 
had already opened the portals. Apollo 
was gone—his car was starting away 
outside—and the others were getting 
ready to leave. I retired to fetch my 
hat and coat, and on my return sought 
Oenone. She wasgone. She had been 
seen a minute before, I learned on 
inquiry, talking to her mother, and they 
had left together. 

I walked out sadly and hailed a taxi. 
So Oenone had passed from my life. 
Why had I been so long fetching my 
hat and coat? Why had she left me 
without so much as a—— Ye gods! Had 
she thought that I'd deserted her? In 
favour of another? She had! And she 
had turned in grief and opened her 
heart to her mother. Poor Oenone! I 
knew what she bad said of course. ‘Oh, 
Mother Ida”—I repeated her words 
fervently—*“ dear Mother Ida, hearken 
Pg EA 

“ Look ‘ere,” interrupted the taxi- 
| driver suspiciously—* where is it you 
want to get to?” 





and sometimes among the black winkles would : 
appear the strange green shell of a fish un- To the tail-end, so to speak, 








tt | 








Unsuccessful Artist. “I'vE GOT TO FETCH A PICTURE FROM BURLINGTON 
HOUSE—YOU KNOW, THE ACADEMY,” 


Tazi-Driver. “WELL, I OUGHT To, Sirk. THEY LOOK LIKE KEEPING ONE OF 
MY LITTLE THINGS.” 








Coarse barbarian! I fixed him with 
a glassy stare. THE CHAFFINCH, 


“Drive me to Olympia,” I said Someone told meonce that chaffinches 
C. B. 








+1. Measure nearly 54“; 
mesgnely: So, to verify the reckoning, 
A Chance for Carnera. I went out and started beckoning 
“ Stupendous Trouser Offer.” To some chaffinches I knew. 
Advt, im Daily Paper. Down a little chaffinch flew. 


“Well,” he said, “ what is it now?” 
I said, “Can you tell me how 
Much you measure from your beak 


A Roe by Any Other Name... . 
“And there were soft roses and hard roes, 





known."—Story in Weekly Paper. Of your tail?” The chaffinch said, 
“ Are you suffering in the head? 
“Wuat Foots We Ane!” Oh, my gocdness! How absurd, 
Leader Heading in “ The Daily Mail.” Measuring a little bird! 


Are we to regard this statement as in-| Really, Sir, you make me laugh!” 





spired ? Chaflinches are full of chaff. 
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Fashionable Dress-designer (in.pecting “ try-on” of his latest creation). 


WEARING LAST YEAR’S LIPs.” 
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“SoMETHING JARS—WHAT IS IT? 
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A ROYAL BIRDIE. 


| Iv happened at the tenth. The tenth 
| is a most unnerving hole by reason of 
| a luke which oceurs just where, but for 
| one of nature’s whims, the fairway 
would be. Upon the surface of this 
| ornamental but misplaced water a snow- 
white swan is accustomed to live and 
swim and have its fishing. 

It was William’s honour, and it may 
have been the splash of his ricochetting 
| ball that attracted it, or perhaps it was 
just Fate. It doesn’t matter. The fact 
is simply that, at the very moment 
when my new steel-shafted bludgeon 
| hung poised for the blow, that thrice- 
| accursed bird swam into my field of 
|; Vision. 

It was too late now tostop. The club 


turned to William. “Is it dead?” I 
whispered hoarsely. 

He answered like the idiot that he is: 
“ About six inches from the pin, I should 
say. 

“ Good heavens, man!” I cried, “ how 
can you jest about it? Don't you know 
that swans are royal birds and most of 
them belong to the Kix?” 

“Do they really?” said William 
inanely. 

* Yes, they do,” I repeated bitterly ; 
“and for all you know this may be one 
of H1s Masrsty's favourite ones. And 
now I shall have to write and tell him 
it’s dead and I killed it.” 

“By Jove!” said William with one 
of his rare flashes of intelligence ; “so 
you will,” 

“T suppose you don’t happen to know 





| came down and my head went up all 
| over the summer sea or lake, and whizz 
went the ball like a bullet straight for 
the only thin part of a swan which is 
visible above water. 

With misty eyes I watched its dented 
neck droop slowly into the depths, and 
after a couple of convu'sive flaps the 
bird was still. 

Pale and trembling with emotion I 





the right way to write to the Kina, do 
you ?” I asked him. 

“Ob, rather! You just begin, ‘ May 
it please Your Majesty’; that’s all.” 

“Thank you, William. ‘May it please 
Your Majesty to learn of the demise of 
one of Your Majesty's favourite swans 
by my undexterous hand.’ Is that by 
any chance your idea of humour?” I 
asked with blighting sarcasm. 








S 


During this dialogue, in which our 
caddies had taken an intelligent inter- 
est, the attention of all of us had been 
averted from the corpse. Suddenly the 
sound of splashing turned our heads 
again in the direction of the lake. 

“Blimey!” shouted my caddie, “look 
what ’s ’appening now.” 

Indeed I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. There was the lamented bird, re- 
surgent from his watery grave, making 
lustily for the further shore with what 
looked like a ball in his beak. 

In silent amazement we watched him 
scramble up the bank, waddle off to the 
green and drop his trophy into the hole. 
As he did this he wore such an expres- 
sion of malice as I hope never again to 
see upon the countenance of any bird. 

“That,” said William with a fatuous 
grin, “means a bottle of whisky for 
your caddie and at least a fiver in drinks 
when we get in,” 

x ne * a * 

A delicate question now arises: Ought 
I, in the Kina's interests, to hush up 
these facts? Being in doubt, I leave it 





|to the Editor’s discretion to decide 
whether publicity should bo given to 
conduct unbecoming in a Royal Bird. 
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COLD COMFORT. 


Mr. Syowpeyn. “WELL, ANYWAY, YOUR FOOD WON'T COST YOU MORE.” 
Mippre-Crass Taxpayer. “NO; BUT I NOTICE YOU'VE ARRANGED FOR ME TO HAVE 
LESS MONEY TO BUY IT WITH.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


| Monday, April 14th—Mr. Ganpui 
land his salt have taken most of the 
' savour out of Sir Jonn Simon and bis 
Commission. No shouts of enthusiasm 
| greeted Mr. Benn’s announcement that 
| the Commission’s report would be issued 
| in two volumes, with an interval—pre- 
sumably for rest and refreshment— 
| between the publication of Vol. I. and 
Vol. II. “Broadly speaking.” said Mr. 
Bey, in reply to another question, the 
defiance of the Salt Law had not in itself 
/caused much trouble. Its real signi- 
| ficance lay in the attempt to use it as a 
| means of rousing public sentiment to a 
_ dangerous pitch. 

That would seem to be a good reason 
| for laying the principal user of it by the 
heels. Mr. Benn, how- 
ever, assured the House 
that he had every con- 
fidence “that the steps 
taken by the Govern- 
ment of India would be 
| adequate to deal with 
| the situationas itmight 
| develop.” 
| Nodoubt. But why 
| let it develop ? 

Elsewhere, it trans- 
| pired, other situations 
| have been developing. 
| In the absence of Mr. 
|Arrnur HEnDERSsonN, 
| who was presumably 
| busy making gestures of 
|adamantine surrender 
| to Nanas Paswa and his 
| colleagues, Mr. Daron, 
replying to Sir Kinas- 
LEY Woop and Sir W. 
Davison, stated that a 
temporary commercial 
agreement, ‘to serve as a modus vivendt 
pending the conclusion of a full treaty,” 
had been negotiated with the Soviet 
Government, Under it, the House 
_ learned with mingled surprise and alarm, 

the head of the Russian Trade Delega- 
| tion and his two chief deputies will enjoy 
full diplomatic privileges and their 
| offices will enjoy a like immunity. Non 
semper Arcos tendit Apollo ! 

Mr. Lanssury informed Mr. Somer- 
VILLE that another hundred pounds 
was about to be paid to the architect 
of the Haig memorial statue towards 
the cost of the new model. Even 
| CRoMWELL’s new model army did not 
| evolve a new kind of horse, so there 

was really no excuse for Mr. Harpt- 
MAN'S mechanised Percheron. 

“The old men to the council, the 
young men to the wall” was the order 
of the brave days of yore. A rumoured 
threat to quarry in the vicinity of 





| Haprtan’s Wall brought young and old 











alike to the defence of that ancient 
monument. Mr. Lanspury, soothingly 
sympathetic, urged the indignant Mem- 
bers to wait until the facts had been 
examined, 

Usually courteous and amiable, the 
Prive Minister rarely makesthe House 
laugh. To-day he raised a smile by an 
answer to Mr. Atuen, the West Belfast 
Member, who urged him to introduce 
legislation “that would so adjust fiscal 
and financial conditions in this coun- 
try as to give workers the opportunity 
of having their products sold at an 
economic level.” Mr. MacDonap re- 
plied that no legislation had yet been 
discovered by the wit of man to secure 
that result at any given time and under 
any conditions. 

More crowded houses have listened to 





MR. SNOWDEN SUBMITS “AN APRIL IDYLL.” 
Majority of Hanging Committee of Ex-Chancellors (Messrs. NEVILLE have been taxed to- 
CHAMBERLAIN, STANLEY BALDWIN, WINSTON CHURCHILL and Sir Ropert day.” 
Horne). “COMMONPLACE AND LACKING IN IMAGINATION,” : 
Mr. Lioyp Georer, “I CALL IT STRAIGHTFORWARD.” 


the great Budgets of old and more im- 
pressive Budget speeches have been 
made, On the other hand it may be 
truly said that no more interesting per- 
sonality has ever officiated at the high 
altar of national finance. Equally it 
may be pointed out that no other Chan- 
cellor has ever dumped so large a chunk 
of taxation on so few shoulders in such 
brief and unsympathetic sentences. 

Mr. Snowpen’s ratherundistinguished, 
if businesslike, speech was received with 
only moderate enthusiasm by his own 
Party, but that must not be attributed 
to disagreement with its substance. 
The House looks on the Budget speech 
as a sort of circus, applauds loudly the 
CHANCELLOR who gives a varied and 
resourceful entertainment and looks on 
with mild disapproval at the fellow who, 
so to speak, reaches out, grabs what he 
wants and makes off. 

Nobody expected Mr. SsowDEN to be 
ingenious or diffuse. He is the sea- 








green incorruptible of finance, the Iron 
Chancellor who detests the amiable 
subterfuges of indirect taxation. Not 
his to temper the financial harrow to 
the shorn toad of a taxpayer! Mr. 
SNOWDEN prefers, as Mr. CaurcHiin 
put it, to “larn ‘em to be toads.” It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Svowpen is also 
the sea-green incorruptible of the cult of 
Cospen, A pleasant old gentleman, no 
doubt, but with another sixpence on 
the income-tax and the unemployed 
figures leaping up to the two million 
mark this was no time to be wiping 
the irreverent dust from the old boy's 
daguerreotype and setting it up on the 
drawing-room mantelpiece. 

Mr. Snowpen had to collect the 
money—it was not he who spent it— 
and the House was not prepared to be 
too critical of how he 
collected, although as a 
matter of fact that ex- 
tra sixpence on the in- 
come-tax probably hits 
more Members and hits 
them harder than any 
other tax could do. It 
was the CHANCELLOR'S 
menacing snickerzes 
held at the throat of the 
Safeguarded industries 
that was viewed with 
stony silence or cries of 
“Shame! ” 

However, the tax- 
payer now knows the 
worst, and can go his 
holiday wayin the spirit 
of Sypvey Suita: “Fate 
cannot touch me; I 


Ficaiin, April 15th.— 

The Lords, on the mo- 
tion of Lord Frrzanan, supported by 
Lords Puumer and ALLENBY, restored 
the death penalty for military cowardice 
when the Annual Army Bill came up 
for consideration. The matter was 
very fairly argued, though the noble 
and gallant peers concerned seemed not 
quite able to grasp the distinction be- 
tween the physical cowardice that tem- 
porarily sweeps aside both reasoning 
and will power and the refusal to face 
danger that results in deliberate de- 
sertion. 

Neither Lord Prumer nor Lord 
ALLENBY is a truculent monster—Anglo- 
Egyptians have even suggested that a 
little more hardihood in Lord ALLENBY's 
make-up would have been very useful 
in the riotous days of ZacuLuL—and 
the Lords, as Lord Satispury put it, 
could not ignore the advice of these 
two great soldiers. It was but a ges- 
ture, for the Commons will stand by 


their decision. The Government could 
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not conceivably allow the Lords to 
override them on a matter so close to 
the hearts of their followers and to- 
morrow their Lordships will—-without 
lethal penalty—decide that discretion 
is the better part of valour. 

Mr. Winston Cuurcaity’s attack on 
the Budget was fierce, formidable and 
largely effective. His argument that 
excessive taxation dissuades “that 
economical animal,” the taxpayer, from 
“laying his golden eggs ” was obviously 
sound, though it ignored the fact that 
it is excessive expenditure, notably on 
doles, of which Mr. CaurcaiLy was the 
| inspired author, that renders imperative 
| an excessive reliance on the creature’s 
| oviparous activities. 

The real difference between Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL and Mr. Snowpen is fundamental. 
The former is a squandermaniac at 
heart, as becomes one who loves the 
grandiose manner. Mr. SNowDEN is a 
temperamental inhibitionist; he wor- 
| ships thrift. It is merely the irony of 
| fate that makes one the financial spokes- 
|man of Capitalism and the other the 
| financial oracle of Socialism. Their réles 

should be reversed. Mr. CouRCHILL as 
a Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| would be a holy terror to Capital; Mr, 
| SNowDEN as a Conservative watchdog 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 





of the nation’s purse would really give 
the Socialistssomething to bellow about. 

Mr. Maxton and his Left Wingers 
realise this; hence their vocal disap- 
pointment, not so much with the Budget 
itself, which, though Conservative in 
essence, does extract the needed money 
from a minimum of well-to-do pockets, 
but with Mr. Snowpen’s declaration 
that there should be no occasion for 
extra taxation next year. 

The whole doctrine of Mr. Maxton 
and his colleagues is that as lgng as 
there is more in the pockets of the well- 
to-do than of the poor there is urgent 
occasion for more taxation of the former 
for the benefit of the latter. “ His 
Party,” said Mr. Maxton, “had gone 
to the country for no other reason than 
to get the surplus wealth transferred 
to the pockets of the suffering poor.” 

After pronouncing this whole-hearted 
faith in confiscation it was just a trifle 
illogical of Mr. Maxron to scoff at a 
certain capitalist who was reputed to 
have rejoiced publicly that he had fifty 
thousand pounds tucked away safely in 
Canada—well out of the Member for 
Bridgeton’s piratical ieacb. ‘One of 
the gentlemen of England!” sneered 
Mr. Maxton in a manner reminiscent of 


Puit, May’s charlady—* Lidy indeed! 





a as 





I soon got ‘er down in the gutter and 
showed ‘er who was the lidy!" 

Even that more temperate apostle of 
equality, Colonel Wepawoop, was not 
satisfied. Why, he asked, did not the 
CHANCELLOR boldly put his land-values 
taxation policy in bis Budget ? 

They change their political skies but 
not their hearts who cross the Gangway. 
So we had Mr. Denman, one of the 
Liberals turned Socialist, urging the 
economic injury caused by excessive 
death duties. 








“On his way down the river the Prince will 
have a further opportunity of photographing 
or shooting an elephant through the Game 
Warden, Captain Brocklehurst.’’ 

Portsmouth Paper. 
Game certainly, but surely rather rash? 


“Ex-M.P., Conservative, is prepared to care- 
fully consider an appointment where his ex- 
ceptional financial and commercial experience 
in many parts of the world can be used to sub- 
stantial advantage.’’—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
He seems to mean that he wants a job. 


“Wanted, bed rm. and sitt. rm., by trades- 
man (Christian), with attndce., use of bath, 
etc., with Christians, in quiet, open locality, 
N. or 8."—Advt. in Weekly Paper. 

Our experience is that most Christians 
lock the bathroom door. 








e: LOOK! HERE COMES DEAR Lapy DAsSHMORE.” 
“Do YOU KNOW HER TO SPEAK To?” 
“a 
No; But I KNOW HER QUITE WELL TO SPEAK ABOUT.” 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
“Journey's Exp” (Trvozz). 

To a critic of the cinema in one of 
the daily popes I am indebted for the 
knowledge that Mr. Grorcg Pearson, 
who produced the screen version of 
Jou ney's End, was held by many com- 
mercial magnates of Hollywood to be 
mad for refusing to put a woman into 


| the cast of the play. He was firm, 


however, and his firmness bore fruit. 
There were great souls at Hollywood 
who sided with him. At a meeting of 
film directors, which included Eric yon 
SrroHermm and Ernst Lusrrscn, I am 
informed, his refusal was cheered. That 
in itself, i6 seems to me, would make 
a good film. The Great Renunciation, 
it should be called. Tears, entreaties, 
cajolings. Mr. Pgarson cannot be 
moved. And then the great gathering. 
Mr. Pearson well-nigh overwhelmed 
by the obloquy of the larger number of 
his friends. Eric von Stronem, Eric 
whom I last saw passionately making 
| love amidst a shower of specially- 
manufactured wax apple-blossom in a 
Viennese orchard, is loyal nevertheless 
to his friend. White but determined, 
he makes a stand against the mob. 
“Mr. Pearson has done right. He 





has risked everything on the altar of 
| Art. There should be no close-up kiss- 
ing in a garden of roses for Journey's 
End.” The mob wavers and is turned. 
Groans and outcries are exchanged for 
cheers. Hollywood has produced its 
first S.A.-less film. 

Clearly we have this to be thankful 
for. It would have been in no way con- 
| trary to the tradition of the silver screen 

to present in considerable detail the 

reminiscences of Captain Stanhope at 
| home on his first leave, a romantic and 
| idyllic reverie. Or even of Captain 
Stanhope taking his Paris leave, a less 
| edifying spectacle, one of a type which 
| cinema-goers seem toadore. Nay, there 

might also have been a public-school 
| passage, showing Captain Stanhope and 
| Second-Lieutenant Raleigh as boys on 
| the football field, or Captain Stanhope 
| sending Second-Lieutenant Raleigh out 
| to bat and telling him to play up and 
| play the game. All these things were 
| only too possible, and Mr. GrorcE 
| Pearson is quite certainly to be con- 
gratulated on his restraint. 

The actual enlargements on the stage 
| version do, however, serve curiously to 
_ Show the difference between cinema and 
| theatre as a medium for dramatic art. 
| By a brilliantly simple device of employ- 
ing a company headquarters’ dug-out, 
| Journey’s End on the stage preserves 
| all the classical unities. The horrors 
happen off the stage, and the mind 


| concerns itself almost entirely with 








— 


| 








i 


Club Waiter (to Secretary). “I WAS GOING TO GIVE NOTICE IN ANY CASE, I 
BELONG TO A BETTER CLUB THAN THIS MYSELF.” 








the emotional issue which, I take it, 
is that of the doomed and tragic Stan- 
hope struggling with destiny and his 
soul. War may be a tragedy, but it 
is not in itself a dramatic tragedy. It 
is, however, as in Julius Cesar and 
Macbeth, a very convenient forcing 
ground in which dramatic tragedy can 
be grown. Probably, therefore, the 
stage-play actually gains from the fact 
that all the trench fighting is only 
represented by the little space that can 
be seen through the dug-out door; and 
imagination is more quickened by the 


thought of what is going on outside 
than it would be by the sight of it. 
But the cinema delights in spectacles, 


especially the spectacles of earthquakes, |: 


| landslides, toppling bodies, machine- 
| guns im action, and all the terrific tumult 
that went with the Great War. 
Naturally a good deal of this had to 
be included in the screen version of 
Journey's End, and it is done, on the 
whole, very well. There must by this 
time be supers at Hollywood who have 
seen more fighting than the veterans of 








Mons. The whole scene of the trench 
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| raid is carried out in this film, and very 
| exciting it is, though everybody of 
$ much too 


| course § eee oo 
| safe return of young Raleigh with his 
| German pri a8 yed, reflects 


; prisoner, as portrayed, 

| little credit on the marksmanship of 
the enemy. The wire and the wire- 
, cutting are peculiarly impressive, and 





Mr. Buy Bevan, as Trotier (in trench 
med). “ THIS MAKES YOU APPRECIATE THE 
LANGUAGE DIFFICULTY OF THE TALKIES.” 


only by the light and easy tread of their 
feet can you tell that the men going up 
to the trenches are not the beasts of 
| burden that men going up to the 
trenches really were. Even the comic 
relief of Tvotéer projects itself into the 
front line, for be falls down in the mud 
whilst introducing young Raleigh to 
the manners and customs of war. 

I do not feel quite certain—and this 
perhaps is the only valid objection that 
can be raised to a very skilful piece of 
reproduction—that, if trench-fighting 
had to be introduced, as it certainly had 
to be introduced, we should not have 
bad more of it. A slight failure in the 
play was the length of time which 
Stanhore spent in the dug-out when 
Raleigh was brought down on a stretcher 
| and died there; for his company was 
being overwhelmed and he was wanted 
on top, but he delayed. This time is 
actually extended in the film, so that an 
audience which has seen in vivid detail! 
| the chaos of No-man's Land might well 
| expect some gallant action out there on 
, the Captain's part before the final catas- 
he. But the sudden end by shell 
explosion is left unaltered on the screen. 
: voice transmission on the whole 





| was very good. The main difficulty 
| sppears to be, in cases where tinniness 
_ and sibilance have been overcome, that 
| characters are often speaking much 


is obviously absurd. Nearly all Mr. 


well, and Mr. Buty Bevan, who played 
Trotter, was particularly clear. But I 
did not find the batman so effective as 
he might have been. Evor. 


“Sea Hawks” (PoLYTEcHNICc). 

Captain Knicut may be depended 
on to produce worth-while films, and 
this latest peep at wild life—ospreys in 
particular—is a wholly delightful enter- 
tainment and only incidentally instruc- 
tive (damning word in the haunts of 
pleasure), because he has a sense of 
humour amply proved in his choice of 
subjects, his bright running comment- 
ary and the excellent fun of the draw- 
ings that accompany the captions. The 
whole thing is well constructed and 
without a dull moment. In a prologue 
which re-enacts the stealing of its eggs 
from a loch island by trespassing co'- 
lectors, we are told how the osprey be- 
came extinct in Scotland twenty years 
ago. Inspired by a peculiar affection 
for this bird, Captain Entenrt crossed 
the Atlantic to Gardner's Island, off the 
American coast, where the largest 
colony lives, took these fascinating pic- 
tures and returned with four young 
birds to the same loch island, hoping to 
revive the species. 
The leading réles are taken by a 





OSPREY TELLING FISHING-STORY TO 
ASTONISHED OFFSPRING. 


family with which we make an egg-to- 


here ; .vampless, villainless, unalloyed 
domestic bliss, though it's fish for din- 








; more loudly than from the observed 


ner every day. The size and variety 


movements of their lips would be| that father brings home in his talons 
ble. Thus a man in a talkie may| should rouse the envy of all anglers. 

Siatieato the auditorium with the 

resonance of his tones while holding aj back to Henry VIII.'s days and shown 

pipe between his clenched teeth, which | the sport of falconry. 


In a charming interlude we are taken 


“Mr, Ramshaw,” the Captain's famous 


Courx Crive’s dialogue stood the test | tame eagle, is introduced in person to 


the aud'ence and shows its wing-spread 


| 


; 
' 





' 


| Mr. Ramsuaw. “ WELL, Cap’N, YOU HAVE 
IT ON THE CHIN, BUT I BEAT YOU ON THE 
BEAK.” 

Captain C. W. R. Kniour, M.C., anp 

HIS TAME EAGLE. 

by flying from a perch for a tasty mor- 
sel. Later, in the foyer, the bird was 
stroked by countless admirers of all 
ages, including a dear old lady whom 
I heard claiming affinity of tastes with 
Captain Knicrt on the strength of a 
tame sparrow which she had taken with 
her on a Continental trip. D. 








RHYMES OF DOMESTIC PROSE. 
Tae H.P. Mam. 
Maud Perkins came to the Registry: 
Silk stockings (two-and-eleven-three) 
She wore and sixpenny jewellery. 
Maud Perkins said she might come to me 
For forty (rising)—most evenings free 
She assumed, of course, I would quite 
agree 
To her keeping her young man’s com- 
pany. 
Maud Perkins thought I might suit, for 
she 
Would like a change; but she hoped 
that we 
Dined out—a custom she liked to see. 
We parted a little regretfully, 
But her reference-papers seemed to be 
Remarkable for their brevity. 


adolescence acquaintance. No triangles} So the fate of Maud is on some god's 


And—do you know of a good H.P.? 
W. M. L. 
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| College to provide side by side with its scholastic life an active | 
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Burglar (waking up householder). “‘Got ANY ASPIRINS IN THE ‘OUSE, GUV'NOR? MY NERVES ’AS SUDDENLY GONE.” i 
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gn a Good Cause. 

Somes little time ago an appeal was made elsewhere on 
behalf of the Working Men's College, which was founded 
n the ‘fifties by a group that centred round FREDERICK 
Denison Mavrice. In provides more than a hundred 
classes in literary and scientific subjects at the very low rate 
f five shillings a year—2s. 6d. in the second grade—for any 
one class, and attracts over 1,300 students. 

The appeal set out that “it has always been the aim of the 





corporate social life, and it has been found essential for this | 


purpose that the College should have its own playing-field.” 
A suitable ground had been secured at Edgware, and between 
six and seven thousand pounds had been raised by the 
College for its purchase. The response to this appeal has left 
a balance of some four thousand pounds still required for 
the preparation and equipment of the ground, and for this 
purpose the present appeal is made. 

The morrow of a Budget which is yet further to reduce 
the means of those classes which are the mainstay of 
voluntary charity may not seem the happiest moment for 
appealing for such a need as this, But, whatever economies 
have to be made in other directions, good causes must still 
be encouraged ; and Mr. Punch is certain that many of his 
readers who may object to a small section of the community 
being made to bear the whole direct burden of the State's 
compulsory charities will be ready to support of their free 
will a scheme designed for the benefit, social and physical, 
of those who are doing honest work. 

Gifts should be sent to Major-General Sir Frepericx 
Maurice (Principal of the College), at 44, Kensington Park 
Gardens, W.11, Cheques should be made payable to The 
Working Men's College, and crossed. 








“P.C. _—, who apprehended ——, said he became very violent at 
the police-station, where he threw several coppers on the table, which 
was damaged.”— Wiltshire Paper. 

Only steel furniture could hold its own with the one who 
pinched us last week. 








penalty.”—New Zealand Paper. 


Ix the far-off Victorian times that were spacious 
I flourished, a tree in the green, 

But there speedily came that extremely voraciou; 
Saltatory brute on the scene; 

He has pestered me sorely the whole of my days, 
And now | admit myself beaten 

As I close up my eyes and regretfully gaze 


On the years which the locust hath eaten. 


From the greed of the beast I am suffering dearly 
And to check his exactions I strive, 

But those chats at the club, yes, I see very clearly, 
Those lunches which lasted till five, 

All that golf at Carnoustie and Bellingham Towers 
Before I became an effete ‘un- 

Well, those were the weeks and the days and the hours 
Of the years which the locust hath eaten. 

In the seeking of knowledge my manner was flighty, 
For I wandered from Mommsen to Rorr, 

And sometimes I studied the works of the mighty 
And sometimes detectional stuff ; 

Then I hoped my one talent (for frivolous rhyme) 
Might become, when explo:ted by me, ten ; 

This delusion consumed a great deal of my time 
In the years which the locust hath eaten. 

Yet, friends, if the locust should camp in your garden, 
Say, ‘‘ Yea to life” (Nrerzscne) or “ Yes ;” 

Your zeal he should fire, your resolve he should harden 
To rescue some fruit from the mess ; 

So here is my lyric, hortatory ery, 
As Cuaucer expressed it, compleaten— 

Which shows that a plum can be plucked, if you try, 
From the years which the locust hath eaten. E. P. W. 





Old Jokes Which Never Die. 
ts —ee ——, of the Salvation Army, said accused's mother 
was taking him home and Mr. W. R. —— imposei no additional 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tae House raat Jack Burtt” 
(Winter GarpEn). 

Jack of course is Mr. Jack Hutsert, 
and the House is the revue which be 
bas just transferred to summer quarters 
at the Winter Garden. The new house- 
warming to which we were invited was 
a very friendly affair. It showed what 
a pleasant patina has been given to this 
bright entertainment by practice, and 
that the company’s familiarity with its 


rofessional diehard in the last ditch. 
aving done her tragi-comic worst in 
the limelight, hampered by physical 
distress and her heartless fairy troupe, 
the old war-horse retires, and Miss 
CourTNEIDGE signs this good caricature 


Byzantine wig. Her husband and 
daughter leave her struggling to be 
articulate in circumstances that recall 
Laoco6én’s unavailing efforts with the 
serpents. This particular sketch is more 
teasing than the others, sinceit attempts 
to end on a note of true pathos a skit 
whose sole intent has been to convulse; 
and it is the fault of the material, not 
of the artist, that laughter refuses to 
be silenced. 





The revue has material for all tastes, | 


from the heavy-laden sentiment of the 





material has not bred contempt for it. 

The sense of intimacy which is al- 
ways so pleasant a feature of Mr. 
Hunpert’s shows and is so quickly 
communicated from his side of the foot- 


spectacular ballet in old Venice to that | 
lovely impressionist circus, complete | 
with clowns, performing elephants and 

a school of voraciously humorous seals. | 
These anthropomorphic impersonations | 


lights to ours is as keen as ever. The 
revue follows traditional but not stale 
lines. Each of its score of items is 
distinct and diverting and has either a 
catchy tune or an expert dance, some 
good burlesque or modest spectacle to 
recommend it and to display fresh facets 


| of the art of the principals. 


Miss Ceciy Courtneiner, the lead- 
ing lady, is a broad and brilliant comé- 





are deliciously funny. And over all these 
events Mr. HuLBert presides, whether 
as the ringmaster, or leaping the foot- 
lights to conduct operatic developments 
from the orchestral pit, or filling in 
intervals between major items with 
skits on a ‘cello or snatches of that 
sleight-of-tce-and-heel for which he is 
so justly famous. 


j 


| 


This house-warming was made the 
occasion of the return to the stage, as 
partners, of the Misses Braney and 
Farrar, those well-matched opposites 
whose tarradiddles at the piano have 
long been one of vaudeville’s most popu- | 
lar turns. Their late quarrel and pre- | 
sent reconciliation figured largely in the 
songs they sang and were greatly to 
the liking of the audience. ‘The senti- 
mental blarney that Miss Bravey’'s | 
tuneful soprano announces from the | 
piano is immediately burlesqued by Miss | 


JUMPING JACK. 
Mr. HULBERT RETURNS FROM AN EXCUR- 
SION TO THE ORCHESTRA. 


with the tag: “I’m not the Wreck of 
the Hesperus, boys; I’m the dowager 
Fairy Queen!” 

I retain in memory her last appear- 
ance in a grim snapshot of life in one 
of our less desirable suburbs. She is 
a tight-lipped prudish mother whose 
emotions are as ruthlessly crimped and 
confined as the auburn tresses of her 


dienne. Her forte is burlesque of the 
commonplace and the lifting of the 
prosaic into the regions of comedy. ‘Her 
favourite réles are those which extract 
fun from dour material. Give her a wig 
and she will do farcical wonders with 
a dowager whose outlook on life is joy’s 
antithesis. 

She begins as she means to go on, and 
her energy seems inexhaustible. Note 
the immediacy of her attack on that Ed- 
wardian widow whose garish solemnity 
































with the heroism of the 


at the reading of her late 
husband’s will cracks 
under the influence of a 
whiff of laughing-gas 
released fromits cylinder 
by her enfant terrible of 
a daughter. Then con- 
trast it with the mellow 
sly charm of her hydro- 
haunting valetud narian 
whose susceptibility to 
romance and the insidi- 
ous Mr. Hurserr has 
such devastating effects 
on her dignity. .Or with 
the equal skill of her 
sketches of suchdifferent 
victims as the super- 
annuated Fairy Queen, 
the equestrienne star of 
the circus and that 
precise flirt who bridles 
athwart the counter of 
a seaside post-office. 
Her Fairy Queen is 
perbaps her most florid 
essay, and combines the 
pathos of ineptitude 





MUSICAL MICE, 
Miss GWEN FARRAR AND Miss NornaH BLANEY. 


Farrar with twitching | 
upper lip and cries from | 


the jungle. They agree 

in calculated disagree- 

ment very expertly. 
The massed mancu- 


good-looking athletic 
girls have the precision 
of a Guards’ parade, and 


seems qualified to con- 
tribute song or speech to 
the item of the moment. 

As a production the 


by many a more ambit- 
iousentertainment. The 
team-work is as good as 


commended to all who, 
seeking after-dinner dis- 
traction, are not dis- 
— by the pres- 
ence in it of genuine 
artistry. H. 





| 
| 


j 


vres of the chorus of | 


each private in theranks | 


revue has a rhythm and | 
finish that might with | 
advantage be emulated | 


the solos, and the whole | 


performance may be re- | 
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—— 


“BJ. One” (Grose). 


In that agreeable comedy, The 
Middle Watch; Commander Krxa-Hatt 
| showed us something of the lighter side 
| of life in the Navy. In this purposeful 
, drama he exploits its more serious side. 
| A brief prologue, staged at a night club 
| in Kiel, June 1914, introduces two Naval 
‘lieutenants, a British and a German, 
| who are old friends. They have reached 
| the later, more intensive, stage of toast- 
| ing everything and everybody ashore 
| and afloat as well as illustrious shades 

in Elysium. This convivial little pre- 
| lude is a kind of apéritif to the feast of 

Service “shop ” that follows; as rich a 
| feast of technicalities and heroics as the 
theatre can ever have offered. 

The first course is laid in the Opera- 
| tions Room at the Admiralty on the eve 
| of the Battle of Jutland. As yet no hint 
| of the coming fight has reached the 
| Staff and we are free to relish the en- 
| grossing spectacle of the brains of the 
| Fleet in routine war operation, Though 
| shot with light relief, the dialogue is 
| allusive and technical and the land- 
| lubber in the audience should not mis- 
| take its occasional didactic emphasis 
for anything but tactful consideration 
for his possible ignorance of Service 
terminolgy and of the professional point 
of view. He will hardly fail to share 
the dramatist’s patent delight in the 
admirable characterisation or to be 
impressed by the producer's ingenious 
projection of the scene. 

We laugh with our mentors at each 
other, we share their service-proud ease 
of manner in war, and we stiffen with 
them at the entrance of the First Lord, 
| who solemnises with his presence the 
| formal announcement of the imminent 
‘battle. The First Lord's calculated 
obtuseness and his perfunctory in- 
quiries as to the disposition and possi- 
ble plans of the Fleet are gems of com- 
edy; the armour donned by the secular 
| arm to safeguard its dignity and status 
| In circumstances as tricky as they are 
exacting. 

The next scene takes us out into the 
| North Sea at night, to the battle itself, 

and is a triumph of suggestive realism. 

On the bridge of a light cruiser, with its 

hierarchy of; officers arrayed like pre- 

siding gods, we race through the dark- 

ness seeking the hazards of battle. 
The rush of wind and water, the navi- 
gation and battle order of the ship, are 
amazingly well substantiated; the illu- 
sion 1s complete. 

The beam of a searchlight sweeps, 





| hesitates and settles; a salvo of shells 
| Strikes the ship, and the havce it wreaks 


| is plain. 
| Tesponse to the emergencies thus tragi- 


As plain is the disciplined 


cally created. The bridge is cleared of 
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‘Now IS THAT AQUILEGIA YOU'VE GOT THERE?” 
“No, LADY, IT’S RHEUMATIZ.” 








its dead, the personal gaps are filled by 
the next in rank, and reports from 
unseen parts of the ship tell of other 
emergencies and the way they are met. 

A flickering signal is picked up from 
the darkness, the ship's course is stayed, 
the cutter is put out and some enemy 
casualties are salved. Thus the two 
lieutenants of the fraternal prologue 
meet again; but the cross-examination 
of the German reveals nothing, though 
it is pressed home by his erstwhile 
friend. Weare still on the fringe of the 
battle whose course is uncertain, and 
the fate of the ship»is a glorious hazard 
rendered doubly exciting by her wounds, 
her wrecked signal-gear and depleted 
ranks. 

Again the nightmare beams of the 








searchlights—the eyes of the guns— 
decipher us. Are they German guns or 
British? The guns, biding a dreadful 
second, crash home and home, and this 
seems the end. 

Here the play reaches its sensational 
climax and thereafter deliberately drops 
to the plane of peace and political 
discussion. An industrial symposium 
staged ata steel-works in Sheffield, 1929, 
brings our two lieutenants together again 
as captains of industry met to consider 
the formation of a British steel grou 
to operate with the Continental cartel. 

_ Commander Kina-Haxt would prob- 
ably claim for this last Act, which is as 
different in tension and appeal as peace 
is from war, an importance equal, if 
not superior, to the excitements that 
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have preceded it. If his play were mere 
| entertainment, a theatre piece pure and 
| simple, we might be tempted to dis- 
| agree with him. It is clear that the 
| ideas this last Act discusses—the estab- 

lishment in industrial life of as close 
| and loyal a confraternity of interests 

as existed between the officers and men 
of a “happy ship " in war, and the sub- 
stitution of political economy for com- 
mercial grab—are to him the play's 
purposeful pill which its excitements 
are intended to gild. But I confess 
| that the unregenerate playgoer in me, 
which the battle-scape so gloriously 
indulged, is inclined to make odious 
comparisons between the pill and its 
gilding. 

The roll of characters is thirty-three 
long and contains many first-rate im- 
personations. Mr. Basiz Loper’s First 
Lord stands out in beautiful comedic 
clearness against the Admiralty staff; 
Mr. Dovenas Burpioce and Mr. 
Henry Hewirt,as thetwo Lieutenants, 
and Mr. Axprew LeIGH, as a sawney 
| little delegate to the steel conference, 
| are admirable. Like the war itself, with 
which it is so largely concerned, this 
play weds heroism to economics; or 
perhaps it would be truer to say that 
its author makes a gallant attempt to 
| put up the banns. H. 








MORE FOOTNOTES TO HISTORY. 
VICISSITUDES OF A VIOLINIST. 
| Tue fame of the notorious Nero 
Had practically sunk to zero 
When he was rehabilitated 
By cross-word puzzles, and is rated, 
Compared with other “famous fiddlers,” 
A Triton towering over Tiddlers, 


Freaks or Fortune. 


The vogue of AnisTOPHANES 
Has latterly decayed, 
And ScriaBine’s cacophonies 
Less frequently are played ; 
But the market price of Zorranys 
Is on the upward grade. 


Tue Two Saxes. 
| It’s quite impossible to paint 
| Saxe the Field-Marshal as a saint, 
But this we're bound to own: 
It was another Sax, and a civilian, 
| Who brought within the reach of the 
| Brazilian, 
| The Argentinian, Uruguayan, Chilean, 
The fatal saxophone, 








| “The dioramas illustrating Empire history 

| include the Plymouth Brethren sighting 

| America from the deck of the Mayflower.” 

Manchester Paper. 

| And also, we hope, the Four Square 
py ae ge sighting Southampton from 

| the deck of the Ruritania. 


A RED INDIAN WEDDING. 

In our “ civilised " Red Indian village 

we get married, as far as we can, on the 
approved procedure of St. Margaret's, 
Westnineiee. First of all I get a visit 
from the prospective bridegroom. Such 
a one came to see me last Friday. After 
discussing the weather, the hunting, the 
fishing and the trapping with a mind 
obviously focussed on something else, 
he finally confessed that he needed a 
loan of eleven dollars for the purpose 
of committing matrimony (I had called 
the banns a few weeks previously). I 
asked him when the happy day was 
to be. He did not know, but thought 
“probably on Monday.” 
On the Sunday I asked the chief, who 
was uncle to the lady in the case, when 
it was to be. He did not know either, 
but suspected “the day after to-mor- 
row.” The bride’s papa confirmed this 
and added “about ten o'clock.” I in- 
structed him to send a dog-team for me 
when he was ready. 

Eleven o'clock on the fateful day, and 
still no sign of my charioteer. 

11.20.—Arrived a heavy home-made 
sled (absurdly called a “ jumper”) and 
four depressed-looking and moth-eaten 
curs, all in the charge of a very small 
youth. My wife and I climbed aboard, 
the moths’ delight broke into a leisurely 
trot and the youth ran behind. Half-an- 
hour later we reached the teacher's resi- 
dence, where the bride and attendant 
damsels were to array themselves in 
glorious attire. But there was no sign 
of the bride, and the two bridesmaids 
who had come had been despatched to 
make a fire in the church stove. 

Noon arrived, but still no bride. 

12.25.—Enter the bridegroom, all feet 
and hands and vacuous grin, attended 
by three best men. Consternation. We 
had only prepared a button- hole for one. 
Frantic business of making two bunches 
of paper roses and sprinkling them with 
lavender- water. 

12.35.—Enter serenely the bride, wear- 
ing an Oh-have-I-kept-you-waiting ex- 
pression. 

12.40.—Enter the third bridesmaid. 
Mysterious ritual in the bedroom. 

1.0.—Bride and attendant fair pro- 
claimed ‘almost ready.” Rashly I 
choose one of the three best men and 
carry him off to the church with the 
groom. Here we find the congregation 
patiently waiting—the wise ones since 
noon, the wildly optimistic since ten 
o'clock, the advertised time of the 
wedding. 

1.5.—The bridegroom and best man 
being deposited in the front pew, I don 
my robes and look out of the window 
for the bridal train. 





1.10.—I continue to gaze. Bride- 





m assumes a brick-red tint, sadly 
isagreeing with the post-office red of 
his cravat. 

1.15.—I gaze some more. Bride- 
groom takes on beetroot hue, easing the 
colour-scheme a trifle. 

1.20.—Vision of bridal-train among 
the distant trees. I send the sexton to 
toll the bell, this being the local custom 
on the appearance of bridal processions 
and funeral cortéges. 

1,30.—Fair maidens quite near the 
church. Where is the bride’s father? 
Nobody knows, Sudden panic seizes one 
of the sidesmen, who departs at a run, 
demanding fortissimo, “ Elijah!" Elijah 
descends from heaven by the back-stairs 
of a neighbouring house and comes at a 
gallop. I seize him for his usual office 
of organist and ask what hymn he will 
play. He inclines to 

“ Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care.” 
Does the minister not like it? Strange! 
We finally choose “‘O God, our help in 
ages past,” the Indian hymnal not being 
well furnished with festive psalms. 

1.40.—I marshal the groom and best 
best-man to the chancel steps. Best 
best-man takes up his position on 
groom's left. No? Tries behind. No? 
Tries in front. No? Finally comes to 
rest on N.E. corner in echelon formation. 
I return to the window and look out. 
Bride has completely vanished with all 
her train, but by this time the bride- 
groom is past taking in the significance 
of the news. 

1.45.—Re-appearance of the bridal 
train from a house nearby. Organist 
strikes up. Enter the bride at last on 
the arm of a bridesmaid, Papa remains 
glued to the organ-stool. 

Service passes off fairly well, groom 
remaining in a dazed condition through- 
out. He gives me the ring too soon; I 
hand it to the best best-man, who 
promptly, but with natural bashfulness, | 
tries to bestow it on the bride, I frus- 
trate this design and hold it myself till 
it is needed. Bride begins to weep | 
copiously, to the grave detriment of her | 
— bouquet. 

finally I lead the way to the vestry. | 
Groom stumbles after me, still in a} 
partial state of coma. Bride follows on; | 
bridesmaids bring up the rear. Best 
best-man resumes his seat, groping for | 
his goloshes. 

After the signing of the register we 
are all photographed twelve times on 
the church steps, to the accompaniment 
of a salute of seven shot-guns immedi- 
ately behind the bride’s ear, By way 
of illustrating the old thecry that firing 
brings corpses to the surface, the groom 
suddenly comes to himself and races off 
alone to the wedding-feast. The cere- | 
mony is over. 
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» 
KINGS AND QUEENS OF LONDON. 
Kina Harry. 


(Henny rue Ercuru at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital.) 


BoTresEeR Harry Eieut 
Straddles o'er the gate 
Looking down on Smithfield, 
Where the Martyrs’ flame 
Blackened Tudor fame, 
Blood-bespattered Smithfield ; 
Where his bitter daughter 
In her work of slaughter 
But maintained the fire 
Kindled by her sire. 
Is he therefore set 
Most appropriate 
In this place where yet 
Butchers congregate ? 
* No, not 8o,"’ 
Cry the pigeons wheeling 
Round the house of healing. 


“On KinG Hannry'’s hat, 
Which is round and flat,” 

Cry the birds of Smithfield, 
“We have built a nest 
Where our young may rest, 

Looking down on Smithfield ; 
We that still are near him 
Hate him not nor fear him ; 
Doctor, nurse and matron 
Know him for their patron. 
Therefore is he set 

Sprawling o'er the gate 
Lest they should forget 

Kindly Harry Etout— 

Lo, "tis so, 
At this house of healing,” 
Cry the pigeons, wheeling. 
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WL Wi liras 


Mother. “ DON'T YOU WISH YOU COULD PAINT LIKE THAT, PETER?” 
Peter. “ But I cay, MoTHER. You KNow I can.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Harotp Nicorson’s biography of his father, Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, Bart., First Lord Carnock (ConstTaBir, 21/-), is a 
superb study not only of a man but of a profession ; and of 
a profession exercised in the most critical of all times and 
circumstances. The diplomacy of Sir Artnur’s day—the 
half-century between Sedan and the Battle of Jutland— 
has come to be ungratefully regarded. Yet I feel with Mr. 


| Nrconson that the old civilisation was at fault rather than 


the men who stood for it; and that we whom a vast post- 
mortem has enlightened have no right to look down upon 
| the old specialists. The particular difficulty under which 

Sir Arruur and bis colleagues laboured was the blend of 

oligarchic and democratic conditions imposed upon Eng- 
| lish diplomacy. Much of what the Continent regarded as 

English double-dealing can be set down to the expert's need 
of placating a public he dared not educate. This difficulty 
_ culminated for Sir Anruur in the matter of the Anglo-French 
| entente, which from 1909 on he strenuously sought to turn 
| into an alliance. Some form of insurance against Germany 
| was seen to be necessary ; yet “the feeling . . . about definite 
commitments” prevailed. This and similar problems are 
felt, I think, throughout the biography to be too big for their 
would-be elucidators. Yet perhaps for that very reason 
, there is an element of heroism about it, the heroism of a 
| patient, gentle and far-seeing worker addressing himself 
| with an entire lack of conceit and self-interest to the possi- 
bilities of an impossible task. 





If Mr. B. H. Linpeve Harr is justified in stating, in bis 
biographical study, Sherman (Benn, 21/-), that many actions 


of the American Civil War have been contested even more 
fiercely since the event than on the day of battle, his present | 


uncompromising claim that the hero of the mareh “through 
Georgia” was the one outstanding genius of the struggle 
can hardly fail to draw reprisals. It is not long, for one 
thing, since Sir F, Maurice made striking claims for Lee, 
and until thechampionsof both Ler and Sronrwa.u Jackson 
have had an opportunity to react to the present thrust it 
is not certain that Mr. Harr can hold all the ground he 
has traversed. Incidentally he makes a modest claim that 
SHERMAN, the outstanding genius, was “ the typical Ameri- 
can.” It is certainly made clear that the man who was 
soldier, banker, “unemployed,” tramways-manager and 
again soldier, by turns, did eventually become a strategist 
amazingly flexible in method, capable of fooling his oppon- 
ents out of position after position and for months at a 
stretch by force of mere bewilderment, and surprisingly 
alive to the psychological factors in the conflict. Mr. Harr 
evinces a tendency, unusual in a serious historian, to play 
tricks with phrases in a way that comes perilously near 
to punning, and is quite unable to resist a desire to point 


to the irony of fate or of destiny or of history on every | 


other page; but his hero is a real live soldier, and the wat 
is presented with novel force from the angle of the Western 
rather than the Eastern campaigns. 








I hope that only the inveterate melancholy of youth is | 





responsible for the gloom of The Mill (Lonamans, 7/6), for 
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| The Mill is, I gather, a first novel, and 
| the gods have been good to its author 
| in many respects. They have endowed 
‘him with an unhackneyed cast and 
| setting, an observant if jaundiced eye 
for mankind and a keen appreciation of 
natural beauty. But he has little sense 
of proportion and humour; and the 
neral comments on life put forward by 
is characters exhibit a crudity which 
strikes me as below their condition. An 
East Anglian fishing port with the re- 
claimed marshland in its rear forms a 
| background for two pairs of lovers. 
| Neill and Rose, well-meaning but un- 
| balanced young women, are unfortunate 
in their swains, for Dick, a fenland 
| farmer's son, dreams of combining land- 
_scape-painting with matrimony, while 
Fred, the mate of the Gerda, has a lass 
| in every port and an overplus in Belling- 
/mouth. Tragedy is indicated from the 
outset, indeed so ruthlessly indicated 
that it is not easy to enjoy the incidental 
delights of the story. And yet I did 
enjoy them: the landscape, which has 
learnt more from the Norwich School 
than I can credit Dick with doing, and 
| the portraits of two sagacious and inno- 
cent old men, Warham the market- 
| gardener and Hambling the ferryman 
These last have a touch of the idyllic 
which impresses me as more true to 
life than the realism of the rest of the 
book. Perhaps the poet in Mr. Norman 
Wacker would give the discrepancy 
his consideration? 





_  Noformer Kingof Englandhas reigned 
through a period of such far-reaching 
crises as Kina Grorap V., and it is clear 
that a literary portrait of him, if it is to 
do him full justice, must convey far 
more than could be contained in any one 
painter's canvas. It would require 
indeed a gallery of portraits. One of 
them, as a matter of form, should be in 
the Academy manner, showing the Kix 
in robes of state, but there should be 
examples also of the studio portrait, 
the historical group, the old-time “ con- 
versation” piece and even a series in 
the key of Hogarru. And I am not 
at all sure that something in the alle 
gorical vein might not help. Sir 
Groroe Arrnor, in his King George V. 
(Carr, 10/-), has not deliberately pro- 


MADE SARDINES.” 








Skipper of Drifter (as fish are hauled on board covered with oil from modern ships). 
“WELL. ALI, WE WANT NOW IS A FEW TINS, AN’ WE COULD SELL "EM AS READY- 








vided all these presentations, but his 
quite delightful book has (apart from its varied photo- 
_ §raphic illustrations) at any rate a sort of parallel in the 
Pictorial combination which I have suggested. Every 
aspect of the Kina’s activities is treated, and while the 
_Tesult does not differ in any important particular from the 
popular concept there are many intimate fresh touches 
| which prove that concept to be true. 

Mr. Paraick Hammon, who wrote that sinister and 
Successful play, Rope, would seem to have a very intimate 
| and extensive knowledge of the London of public-houses 








and pavements. In one of the former the hero of his latest 
novel is a waiter ; his leading lady walks, professionally, the 
latter. Bob tended the saloon-bar of The Midnight Beli 
(ConsTaBLE, 7/6) in the Euston Road; and thither one even- 
ing, for rest and refreshment, came Jenny, What follows is 
the simple chronicle of Bob's undoing. The waiter, who 
combined a marked taste for alcohol with a romantic soul 
and literary aspirations, fell head over heels in love with 
the deplorable young woman, and the results, naturally, 
were disastrous alike to his pocket and his peace of mind. 
For Jenny, though very amiable when things went smoothly, 
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was also very true to type. She had the rapacity which is 
unconscious rather than conscienceless—indeed she often 
made a fine show of refusing Bob’s offers of assistance and 
talked hopefully of repayment—and her lover's savings 
_ were soon lost in her bottomless vanity-bag. She had too 
the characteristic unreliability, the utter inability to tell 
| the truth or keep an appointment; so that all that Bob 
| often got for his devotion was a cold pair of heels. And in 
| the end she just disappeared. Mr. Hamiuron has produced 
a striking miniature of one of London’s innumerable worlds. 
__ It seemed possible from his early work that Mr. Desmonp 
| Coxe might make his mark as a writer of fiction, But 
| somehow or other—perhaps that fatal interruption of the 
| War—his recent work has disappointed. Here, for example, 





But the net result of a series of such 
expositions is a doubt whether they are realiy worth while, 


insight and irony. 





For nine years Mr. Mornay McLaren had been living in | 
“the more comfortable South,” and then his conscience | 
must have pricked him, and on foot he made what he calls | 
“an egoist’s journey” to his native land. The account of | 
this visit you will find in Return to Scotland (Duckwortn, | 
8/6), and if you love fresh air and the open road I think | 
that he will incite you to pack up at once and get away to | 
the moors and hills. In these days it is no small triumph | 
to have convinced at any rate one reader of the delight of | 
walking and of the joy, when thoroughly tired, of stumbling | 
upon an inn where rest and refreshment are waiting fer the | 
traveller. In his walks and in his descriptions of the c:untry | 





is The Monkey Tree (CuarMan 
| anp Haut, 7/6). It is quite 
readable, the chief characters 
are not unlifelike nor alto- 
| gether unlikeable, there is a 
| sufficiency of incident to keep 
| things moving; and yet some- 
| how it fails to grip. The ex- 
| planation may lie in the au- 

thor’s curiously detached man- 

ner. He provides the raw 

material of drama but disdains 

to work it up. We have Roy 

Gillies, before his marriage, 

getting entangled with a woman 
| who picks him up in Hyde 
| Park, going home to her flat 
| where he sees her shoot her 
| husband, when heunexpectedly 
returns, with his own Service 
revolver. Mr. Coxe, however, 
does not make a scene of this, 
he merely states it calmly and 
| dispassionately; nor does he 
make much moreof the meeting 
of Roy's wife with this same 
woman when there is a threat- 
ening of blackmail. Restraint 
is all very well, and it is 
pleasant to find someone who 
is not always writing, so to 
| speak, at the top of his voice ; 

but a novel that deliberately 

refrains from any attempt to 


CALLED DIFFERENT NAMES ? 
WITH ALL OF THEM.” 











Wife (caddying for first time). “‘ WHY ARE ALL THE CLUBS 


~~ } and its people I followed him | 
S| gladly, but in his digressions he | 
YSN. | can beextremelytedious. When, | 


for instance, he loiters on his | 
way toannounce his views upon | 
death he is far more irritating | 
than informing. But in spite | 
of deviations and provocative | 
statements of opinion, Mr. Mc- | 
LarEN’s journey is one which | 
deserved to be put on record. 
Clever as. Mr. SrTepuen | 
-|McKenna is I cannot think | 
that T’he Redemption of Morley | 
Darvillz (CassEy, 7/6) will be 

entirely acceptable to his ad- 

mirers. And my reason for | 
being dissatisfied is that, how- 


ary career, as he plunged from 


described, he was to my mind 


irritating bounder. One scene 
alone convinces me of this, and 
it is that in which Morley and 
his literary godfather occupied 
connecting rooms in a country- 
house, and Morley listened to a 
long conversation about him- 


You DO THE SAME THING self without even stamping 








stir the emotions is not likely to find a large audience. 





Did we not know M. Karet Carex as the author of two 
grimly satirical plays and of a pleasantly malicious com- 
mentary on our insular foibles I doubt whether Money 
and Other Stories (Hutcntyson, 7/6) would have explained to 
us the world-wide reputation which he justly enjoys. The 
question is: Have these stories content? I am aware 
_ that even to hint such a question is to write oneself down 

deplorably old-fashioned. Your modern fictionist, like the 
| old essayist, feels himself challenged to be interesting about 

a broomstick. Thus, in one of M. Capex’s tales a civil ser- 
_ vant believes himself to be insulted by his chief, resigns 
, his post, spends a night on the loose, accepts an apology 

and returns to work. In another an elderly widower finds 
that his trusted housekeeper has been persistently robbing 
him, and both are made miserable by the discovery. Ina 
third a governess is unhappy in her job, resolves to leave and 
is fo by circumstances to remain. M. Capek, not too 
well served by his translators, expounds such situations with 


a foot or blowing his nose 


may be called the side-shows of the tale considerable 
enjoyment can be derived. 





you seek, 
You will find them nicely blended in TheSecret of the Creek: 
A brace of gallant yachtsmen and a damsel whom they save 


watery grave ; 


And yet, like Hamlet's Uncle, be a villain all the while ; 
A grim saturnine skipper and his offspring (even worse), 
A lonely ruined abbey with the customary curse— 

Such things as, if our fiction is at all to be relied on, 


The author (Victor Brivees) is well qualified to mix 
The brew by Hopper bottled at the usual seven-and-six. 








ever brilliantly Morley’s liter- | 


his middle-class home into | 
“county” society, may be | 


innately and extensively an | 


to warn those who were talking. My failure to feel any | 
sustained sympathy with Morley prevented me from being | 
profoundly interested in his redemption, but from what | 








If ciphers, crooks and treasure are the things for which 


From things much more unpleasant than a threatened | 


A genial plant-collector who knows how to smile and smile 


Must make the coast of Suffolk most exciting to reside on. | 
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Miss Epira Sirwett declares that if 
she were offered the Laureateship she 
would run for her life. We trust there- 


Miss Sirwewt running for her life. 


plains of the unintelligibility of a play 


he might have understood it better if it 








| 
| 
| 





| were bound to come. 


| of writers of theatrical gossip. 


fore that the Prime Minister will spare | cricket. 
Bayswater the distressing spectacle of | golf. 


and cigarettes. So much for the belief 
that he is fed exclusively on raw meat. 


In the opinion of a golf expert the 
deliberate laying of a stymie is not 
Another view is that it is not 

* * 
* 
An apparatus for transmitting heart- 


A writer of theatrical gossip com- | beats by wireless is now in use, and it 


is anticipated that developments of tele- 


in the negro dialect and suggests that | vision will soon enable doctors to look 


at the tongue of a patient in another 


had been written in ancient Greek. We | hemisphere. ies 
have often deplored the wasted erudition * 





“‘Scarrace” At Capone has assumed 
| control of the Chicago plumbers, and it 


| Old motor-car tyres are recommended | is thought that he may find it necessary 


for boot-soles. Pedestrians thus shod'to remind them that when a gangster 





phone number, as a safeguard against 
their being lost in the laundry. Yet we 
doubt whether the general adoption of 
this plan would increase the chances of 
getting the right handkerchief. 





It is suggested that when Mr. Henry 
Forp opens his new works at Cologne 
he should do it with a golden key. This 
would be a bit of a blow for those who 
gaid he was going to use a sardine- 
opener. a 


The Men's Institute at Battersea has 
started a cookery class. Few men 
bother about taking lessons, as they 
prefer to cook by ear. 


* 
It is stated that juvenile crime in 





| should experience a 
| sense of satisfaction in 
being uppermost. 


A pedestrian at Read- 
ing has been knocked 
down by a horse-drawn 
cab. He seems to have 
very old-fashioned ideas, 

egg iiss 

Mr, Beryarp SHaw 
says that Mr. SnowDEN 
is a Victorian. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Snow- 
DEN has no intention of 
revealing his secret 
opinion of Mr. Bernarp 
SHaw’s period. 

* * 

Mr. Suaw has hinted 5 
at the possibility that; 
he may write for the 
films. The ‘ Shavies” 


*x * 





We read of one of the 





MAROONED. 





Chicago is decreasing. 
The fact is that when 
the adult gangsters | 
have finished theirday’s 
work there is little or 
no crime left for the 
young people. 

- * 


A politician recently 
protested against the 
cruel practice of boiling 
alive the lobsters sup- 
plied to the House of | 
Commons. We live in 
hope that some day a | 
protest will be lodged | 
against the habit of | 
plucking the taxpayer | 
both before and after | 
death. 


A magistrate com- 
mended a man who 
adopted the puppy of a 
dog that was destroyed | 








| younger Australian players that his 


hobby is cricket. In certain quarters 
it is feared that he may regard.a Test 
match as a game. 

is * 


A political writer remarks that Mr. 


| Luoyp GrorGe cannot make up his 
|mind whether he will gain most by 
| irritating the Socialists or by irritating 





the Conservatives. He realises of 
course that he has little to gain by 
irritating the Liberals. 


With reference to the suggestion 
that Mr. Epcar Wau.taceg has become 
a Liberal Candidate with the object of 
collecting material for political thrillers, 
& rumour is current that he intends to 
make Mr. Luoyp GrorGe the central 
figure of The Man Without a Shadow 
Cabinet. ss 

According to Miss EnLEN WILKINSON, 
Mr. James Maxton lives mainly on tea 





undertakes a job he doesn’t have to go 
and fetch his gun. 


“ Bristol City Shocks Chelsea,” said 
a recent football headline. We didn’t 
think anything could shock Chelsea. 


A shopkeeper near Florence is reported 
to have wrapped up a portion of sausage 
in a piece of paper which the customer 
recognised as a manuscript of GALILEO. 
Customers have every right to demand 
that their sausages should be wrapped 
up in fresh paper. 


_ 

Burglars who took a large sum of 
money from the safe ofa London picture- 
theatre are believed to have paid for 
admission. In our opinion this should 
not be accounted an extenuating cir- 
cumstance. 


We are told of a peeress who has her 
handkerchiefs marked with her tele- 





for attacking him. The | 
heir, in fact, of the dog that bit him. 


An astronomer says that there is no 
sea on Mars. It would seem the ideal | 
spot for the next Naval Conference. | 


“A familiar source of sleeplessness | 
is noise,” says Dr. D. Frazer-Harris, | 
This will come as a great surprise to 
those living on main roads. | 


A Hollywood expert explains that 
many talking pictures are written round | 
a theme-song. It seems a very poor | 
excuse. 

7 

A Crewe doctor hopes to teach dogs | 
to talk like their owners. We should 
love to hear a Pekinese addressing its 
mistress as “Oo ickle popsy wopsy!” 








“Things in the camp were going from bed 
to worse,’’—North-Couniry Paper. 


Nothing is sacred to the camp centipede. 
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OUR SANGUINARY YOUTH. 


[The Musister or War, who seems, in Lord 
Dersy’s phrase, to be suffering from “anti- 
militarism gone mad,” soliloquises on the pro- 
tests which haye been made against the with- 
drawal of the Government's recognition, finan- 
cial and moral, from the Cadets.) 

A Man of Peace, my mind is set 
Against the bellicose Cadet ; 

[ canvot hold with such as hanker 
To nourish this insidious canker 
That poisons our civilian life 

With military germs of strife 

And stimulates (which I deplore) 
A hearty appetite for gore. 


When people talk, and leave me tired, 
Of “ virtues in our youth inspired— 
Discipline and a common sense 

Of comradeship for self-defence, 
Seeds that produce a gallant stock,” I 
Call them the vicious streptococci 
That made us what we used to be, 
Monsters of mere ferocity. 


How should I dare to face my friends, 
Who live for purely peaceful ends, 
Were I to take the money which, 
Wrung from the bulging idle rich, 
Should mollify the toiler’s lot 
(Whether he looks for work or not), 
And allocate it to a corps 

That has an obvious lust for war ? 


War! Though a curious freak of fate 

Made me its Minister of State, 

More like a dove I really am 

And do not give a paltry damn 

For all this noisy crew that gets 

So cross about its dear Cadets : 

Soldiers and priests, whose Tory Press 

Issues their daily 8.0.S., 

Orying that I have gone and squeezed 

(Would it were true! I should be 
pleased) 

Our martial manhood in the bud— 

Blather that simply reeks of blood. 

[ just stick out my lower jaw— 

That's all they'll get from Tommy Suaw, 

That and the answer, “Pish! and 
Pshaw!” O. 8. 





MUSICAL CHORES. 


Wuenever friends say to me, “ I've 
Got The Workmen!” it is mutually 
understood that the speaker and family 
are about to retire into strict purdah 
| and that any request cr suggestion of 
mine to have tea with them shall be 
considered null. The words are always 
spoken in italics; the expression of face 
| accompanying them is of one to whom 

sorrow and tragedy, if not disgrace and 
| exposure, have come at last. Some- 
| times they add, “ And You Know What 
| That Means.” 
| Ido. It means faces at the window 
| when you are trying to have a bath; it 


ing their forearms in rows at the pantry- 
sink ; it means cries of — 

“Oy, Bill! chuck us down that 
‘ammer.” 

“Eh?” 

“T say chuck us down that——’ 
“Eh?” 

“Ohuck us——” 

Crash! (Request acceded to.) 

It means about two extra loaves a 
day and infinite butter, also endless 
cocoa for the maid to concoct for the 
men’s ‘‘elevenses” and afternoon teas; 
it means sudden requests for step- 
ladders, pails of water and even cand!es ; 
it means thumps on the drawing-room 
door and hoarse invitations that you 
should come and “look” at the can o’ 
paint the painter has just mixed; it 
meansanother thump andan intimation 
that the wistaria cannot after all be 
saved. 

(The plant having been rolled up to 
resemble a lifebuoy while the front of 
the house was washed, this announce- 
ment is hardly surprising.) 

But in spite of all this I find that 
having the workmen in has its angel 
side. 

Gradually their personalities are get- 
ting themselves over the window-boxes, 
so to speak, and I have already learnt, 
though it is only the third day, that 
Fred the plasterer means to chuck this 
‘ere job and go for a footman. 

Also our workmen are mines of red- 
hot stop-press information. The house- 
painting season usually synchronises 
with the flat-racing season, and whether 
the race is the Cesarewitch, the Derby 
or the Eclipse Stakes, most of us at one 
time or another have been surrounded 
by workmen for at least one of these 
events. 

Five minutes before the start of the 
race one hears the men speculating 
about the fate of their bets. But mark 
this. Though none of them has left 
his ladder for a second, three minutes 
after the race is over they all know the 
winner and usually ihe placed horses as 
well. How they do it I don’t know. 
But there it is, and very convenient if 
one is too lazy to go out and buy a 
paper. For one has only to open any 
window and ask. 

Another endearing quality is their 
kindness to the current cat. One and 
all, they make reverent overtures to our 
Siamese Pugsie, who hates them and 
scurries towling with nerves from their 
outstretched hands. The foreman him- 
self thumped once and, when I wearily 
called ‘Come in" for the seventh time 
that afternoon, he said— 

“Pardon, Madam, but what would the 
cat’s name be, again?” 

“ Pugsie.” 





| means total strangers in overalls wash- 








I heard them all deep in discussion of 
the beast. 
Foreman. “ Nice markins. . . . 'Ere 
Pugsie, Pugsie!” 
Pugsie (tn extremis). “ Mow-wow! 
Ob, ma-ma!” 
But perhaps the thing I like our 
workmen for best is their inexhaustible 
repertoire of Songs of the Past. Ii I 
had a grandfather alive he would, I 
think, rejoice in the reminiscences and 
probably join in as well. We are car- 
ried back to the early ‘nineties, the 
eighties, the ’seventies. For all 1 know, 
we are transported to an even earlier 
day. Meanwhile I catch up where I 
can in the programme. 
“ Her— Daisy, Dai—sy 

Give me yer answer do—er,” 
carols Fred, mixing mortar. And from 
the roof a voice, punctuated with ham- 
mers, retaliates with a number that 
dates back to the earlier “sister” turns— 
“ Her—you ‘ll be my valen—tine 

Love me in rain or shine, 

In all sorts of wea—ther 

We'll be to—Getu—er,” 
It is that sort of turn which, performed 
solo, would become a chorus number, 
with the time beaten well out and with 
a vast of brio and buffo, to the accom- 
paniment of roars of applause, calls for 
order and orders for beer. It is a splen- 
did song. I join in too in my smaller 
way whenever it begins on the roof. 
The following also seems to be a good 
paint-mixer :— 


’ 


“ Her—sweet Maggie Maguire, 
Berlieve me, my gurl, I adore you! 
Her—my heart is on fire, 

Strite, I’d do anny—thing ror you, 
Her—nime the day, don’t send m 
Qway 61.7 
(I forget the rest, and mean to listen 
more carefully for the missing bit.) 

And then of course there is “ After 
the Ball is Over.” 

But my heart missed a beat when one 
of the painters burst into ‘‘ Champagne 
Charlie.” For how could he have come 
by it? He is far too young, and so 
indeed was his father. He is not of 
the type of reader which gets that sort 
of Bohemian Nights book out of the 
library. Conceivably his grandfather 
heard Grorce Leysourne?.... 

But again, there it is. Songs of the 
day apparently leave our workmen com- 
pletely unmoved; they are only at the 
top of their form and at the concert- 
pitch of efficiency when delivering them- 
selves of songs of the day before yes- 
terday. 

On the other hand, their racing news, 
as I say, is red-hot. It is amazing. 
RAcHEL. 


A High Wind ia Bermuda. 
“Minrrary DrauGcur or 200 ARRIVES.” 














. . And he withdrew. And 


Bermuda Pape? 
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IN STRICT TRAINING. 


Youne Enouanp. “PLEASE, SIR, MAY I HAVE YOUR AUTOGRAPH?” 


Austrauia. “SORRY, BUT I’M NOT ALLOWED TO WRITE ANYTHING ON THIS TOUR” 
Younc Exoranp. “NOT EVEN A RECEIPT FOR THE ASHES?” 
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Officer. “ THIS MEANS BEING CHARGED WITH DRIVING TO THE PUBLIC DANGER, Miss.” 


Flapper. “ Dash 17, 





CONSTABLE, 1S THAT FAIR? 


Ir Isn't SAFETY WEEK YET.” 


NE 








EAT LESS LIP-STICK. 


I know now. For years I have been 
wondering why young women will make 
up their mouths to look like letter-boxes 
or bits of wet sealing-wax. I long ago 
gave up the idea that it was intended 
to please the men; for women have 
long ago abandoned the pretence that 
they do anything to please the men. 
Also I know by inquiry that every 
man of courage and sense continually 
tells his favourite lady that he prefers 
her mouth to look like a mouth and 
not like @ sea-anemone or a piece of 
raw meat. So I know that women 
know that nearly all men think that 
what nearly all young women do is 
disgusting. They stop short, of course, 
of telling the ladies that they will get 
no supper until they wash their faces 
(which is what we ought to do). And 
so it goes on. Goes on? The thing 
is increasing, and ought to be dimin- 
ished, Within the last few months the 
lips of London's ladies have gone up 
seven shades of scarlet. The merest 
shop-girl now has a mouth like a bad 
inflammation. Walking down Bond 
Street in the evening is like walking 


| through the wings of a theatre. The 





aristocracy used to scorn the actress 
because she painted her face, but very 
soon the actress will have to put on 
more make-up, not less, when she joins 
the aristocracy after the play. 

And meanwhile the chemists and the 
cunning cosmetic-mongers are madly 
battening on Woman’s weakness. New 
shades of stickiness are issued daily. 
I have a Beauty paper before me, 
with some new lines illustrated in 
colour. ‘Lipsalve medium scarlet, 
bright scarlet lipsalve, bright rose lip- 
salve, deep rose lipsalve.” (The colour 
in the illustration is in every case the 
same; but what of that?) There are 
kiss-proof lipstuffs and indelible lip- 
stuffs and permanent lipstuffs and storm. 
proof lipstuffs. And too many young 
women look more and more revolting. 
In the old days, when a man kissed a 
woman for the first time, his first thought 
was, “ Will she marry me?”’ Now his 
first thought is, ‘“‘ Where can I wash?” 

Well, I know that women have always 
done many things in the way of decor- 
ation not to attract the gentlemen but 
to annoy the other women. AndI have 
thought that that perhaps was the 
reason of the Flaming Lip Competition. 








But now I know. The lastyoung woman 


I lectured upon this insanitary subject 
let the cat out of the vanity-bag. She | 
said, “ Yes, I know you dislike it—but | 
I like the taste of it.” The thing is a | 
food, a sort of sweet, a common indul- 
gence, a new vice. Our womeofolk, i! 
my young friend is right, spend the 
whole day licking their lips. They eat 
in the theatre, they eat in the streets 
The red lips of your lady-love are not a 
Cupid’s bow but an emergency ration. 

Odious conception! This thing must 
stop. Or at least we must have fewer 
lectures from women about the horrid 
habits of men. Our pipes are dirty, we 
freely admit; but how dare they talk to 
us about our dirty pipes! We do not 
at least pretend that they are aids to 
beauty. 

And where is all this ‘“‘ Beauty ” busi- 
ness to stop? This paper before me has 
three well-illustrated pages on what 
every young girl ought to do to he 
eyebrows. The great thing about our 
eyebrows, it seems, is that most of them 
ought not to be there at all, and the 
others are in the wrong place. The 
Creator, when creating Woman, had not 
read Woman and Beauty, and so was 
not aware that “long narrow eyebrows | 
add delicacy to the round face, whereas | 
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thick wide brows will exaggerate the 
round appearance of an already wide 
face,” and “for the petiie type of: face 
a short delicate eyebrow is desirable. 
The Oriental type of face demands long 
narrow eyebrows dipping slightly to- 
wards the nose and s!anting upwards 
at the ends. . . . So, before starting to 
pluck out the hairs, decide upon the 
line you intend to achieve.” 

Life is busy for the ladies now- 
adays :— 

“ Eyelashes that are thin and 
colourless can be made to look thicker, 
longer and silkier by moistening them 
with brilliantine, brushed on with 
the finger in an upward direction. 

“When making up the eyes, first 
shade the upper lids with shadow- 
powder, as in the centre picture— 





brown colourings, and hazel-brown 
for the real brunette. 

‘You can darken your eyelashes 
with water cosmetique—brown or 
black, according to your colouring. 
Darken only the edges of the lashes, 
brushing very lightly away from the 
eyes. 

“Tf you want to make your eyes 
| look large take your eyebrow pencil 
and draw a short line from each outer 
corner out towards the.temple. This 
line must not be too clearly defined 
but should be gently spread with the 
tip of the finger to take away the 
hard line. 

“A surprisingly youthful and soft 
expression can be imparted to the 
eyes by moistening the tip of the 
little finger with cold cream or brilli- 
antine (the merest suspicion, of course) 
and rubbing it along the edge of the 
upper lids.” 





| will need :— 


An eyebath, 
A good skin-food, 
| Boracic and rose-water lotion, 
Brilliantine, 
A soft baby’s brush, 
An eyebrow pencil, 
Eyelash darkener.” 


That is for the eyes only. What, I 
| wonder, must be the equipment required 
| to keep the rest of a normal woman 
| beautiful ? 
Realise, Sir, the above are not in- 
structions to a young actress making- 
| up for the first time, they are things 
_ your lady-love is invited to do in civil 
life, as it were. Perhaps she is on the 
| way to the rendezvous now, the lovely 
| natural thing: presently she will be in 
your arms and you will be gazing deep, 
deep into herpeerlesseyes, whose lids are 
shaded with grey-blue shadow-powder: 
| but modestly she casts down those long 


| 
| “For the beauty of your eyes you 


| 
i 
| 
| 


grey-blue for those with fair and mid-| | 
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Departing Guest. “AND DON’T FORGET TO LOOK ME UP IF EVER YOU'RE IN 


TANGANYIKA.” 











dark lashes which youlove, darkened with | medium rose lip-salve. Don’t kiss me, | 
brown-water cosmetique, surprisingly | darling, for the stuff is expensive. Be- 
soft and youthful with the merest sus-| sides, 1’m hungry.” 


picion of brilliantine. ‘“ Kiss me,” you 


whisper, and, raising the long dark | leave it to you. 


lashes, she reveals those large eyes, | 
made to look large with the eyebrow | 
pencil which drew that delicious short | 
line from each outer corner out towards | 
the temple. Her little nose, her shell- 
like ears—but I do not know what she 
has done to them; probably they too 
are mere compositions of skin-food and 
bair-oil. Buthark! a sound. Cautiously 
(or incautiously) she puts a finger to her 
lips. “Lend me your hanky, darling,” 
she murmurs. ‘Angel, what's that upon 





your finger? Blood ?”. ‘* No, Cecil, it is 


And you, Sir, what do you say? I 
A. P. H. 





“TLossters’ Fate AFFAIR oF STATE. 
M.P’s Sraive to Stop Looxtne Ariye.”’ 
Manchester Paper. 
We feel confident that the efforts in- 
dicated by the Mancunian poet will be 
crowned with success. ; 


“Maxton loves discussions that last till 
4a.m. Then he will fry bacon for a general 
supper and sleep till lunch time next day.” 

Evening Paper. 
Thirty-three hours’ continuous sleep ! 














It sounds almost like the “ idle rich.” 
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| amusing ourselves, it will surely be 
| pleasant to see around us so many 
others enjoying a brief outing and a 
| respite from their toil.” 


| these things. 


| along the slope of the wooded hill, until 
| now both trees and signs of cultivation 
| were left behind, the road narrowed, 


/ around us, affording a 
| far prospect over the 


_ banes, I perceivedaman 
_ swaying his body about 


_ though io pain and gaz- 
| those prodigious bea- 


| cons on which bonfires 
used to be lit in times of 


a game of golf on Upover Common, 


| famous in all the surrounding country 


| song. He pointed out that the day 
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THE COMMON ROUND. 
I saro I would certainly like to play 


the more so because, according to my 
host, it was one of those beauty-spots 


and celebrated not only in prose but in 


was a public holiday, but I said, “So 
much the better, for, since we shall be 


He said that we should certainly see 


The car wound up for several miles 





because, in addition to the very deep 
quarries filled with sliding shale, kettles, 
nettles and cans, which unexpectedly 

unctuated what my host with some 

umour described as the fairway, over 
and beyond the numerous cart-tracks, 
hoof-marks, sheep-tracks and pig-slots 
which skirted the sides of the ravines, 
and putting aside the fact that the 
greens when found and announced with 
a loud “ Hallo!” proved to be merely 
patches where the surrounding verdure 
had been nibbled a little more closely 
than elsewhere, there proved to be on 
this day an ever-growing density of 
human occupation and encampment 
surpassing even what I had guessed 
from the start. 

No one, I should hope, objects to the 


the hoot of a horn as much as the | 
frantic wavings of my host that would | 
direct me as to the proper line to the | 





fullenjoyment of a public common, even 
a public common that has a golf-course 


~~ 
ut I did feel annoyed about the | 
picnic party. My host had moved his 

ball so often in accordance with what he | 
alleged to be local rules and placed it in | 
a better position for attack, that I felt | 
justified in claiming to be able to lift | 
without penalty from the pot of rasp- | 
berry jam. Hesaidno. He said that one 
could lift without penalty from a cart- 
rut, or from the old wells at the four- 
teenth, or from the ruined house at the 
fifteenth, or from the stones on the cairn 
at the seventeenth, or from manure | 
anywhere, and one could lay one’s ball | 
two club lengths away from the dol- | 
men at the ninth and the tombs in 

the old cemetery at the eighteenth, | 





the country opened 


valleys and the car 
stuck twice on Hairpin 
bends. And still we 
climbed on. Atlast, on 
theside of the pathway, 
in a place almost entire- 
ly surrounded by chara- 


from side to side as 


ing earnestly at one of 


war and on which poets, 
if we may trust their 
own verses, are wont to 
lie with some maiden of 





THE ROAD-JAMMER: 





A JUNGLE ANALOGY. 


but one was not rer- | 
mitted to lift without 
penalty of a stroke from | 
@ purely natural hazard | 
like raspberry jam. 

[ sacrificed the stroke, 
I say, with some an- 
noyance and was about 
to borrow a cup of hot 
tea and a duster from 
the picnic party in order 
to clean my ball, when 
he stopped me again 
and pointed out that a 
ball could only be 
cleaned on the green. I 
conceded the point and 
struck a blow with my 
mashie. The bali clave 
tothe blade, Only afte: 
banging it thrice on 
the ground could I dis- 








their choice, gazing out through the 


| long summer evenings over the dream- 


| ing shires. 


I asked what the man 
was doing, and my host answered— 

“That is the first tee; the green,” 
he went on, seeing that I looked a little 
astonished, “is somewhere over the 
brow.” 

I then observed that the first man had 
a dupe or accomplice, concealed for the 


/ moment behind a neighbouring knoll, 


| tail, about the 
| Common, but 

, reader the full particulars of the round 
| we played that afternoon. 


and when they had both struck their 
balls smartly a few feet up the emi- 
nence we proceeded to imitate their 
agony. 

I might say much, and in great de- 
olf-course on Upover 
prefer to spare the 


It is an 
impressionistic rather than a realistic 
sketch that I propose to give of our 


_ proceedings. 


At no time, but especially not on a 


| Bank Holiday, could the course be de- 


| scribed as am easy one. 


This was 


on it, by the proletariat. Iam no snob. 
If I dislike motor-cycle combinations in 
large numbers parked around a tee or 
crossing the line of an approach shot, it 
is merely because the sudden starting of 
an engine or the sound of an exhaust 
interferes with the delicate manceuvres 
which I employ as a preliminary to my 
stroke. Ifa mother laden with packages 
of food and sitting in some unseen hollow 
cries suddenly, “Look, Willie! He’s 
going to hit it now,” my only fear is lest 
the sudden shock should cause me to 
do myself less than justice in Willie’s 
watching eyes. Out of no sense of 
personal pride or fastidiousness do I 
complain when a rather dirty old man 
with a sardonic smile upon his face 
attempts to sell me chocolates when I 
am studying the line of a putt. Indeed, 
take it all in all, these things were the 
merest trifles. They were equal handi- 
caps for both of us. Often, when I was 
down in some valley and hewing 
amongst the falling stones, it would be 





the glad sound of childish laughter or 











the whole round was that which hap- 





lodge it, and every bang was im- 
puted to me as a stroke. It was only 
a just Nemesis that at the next hole 
my enemy struck a water-diviner and 
rebounded on to a couple of young 
lovers. I refused to allow him to move 
his ball two clubs’ length, or even one 
elub’s length, from the young lovers. 
I said, “‘ Play on.” One of them sighed 
during his back-swing and he foozled. 
But I held—justly, as he was bound 
to admit—that they too were a purely 
natural hazard of the Upover Com- 
mon links, and I pooh-poohed his con- 
tention that a ball which struck a 
water-diviner could be played again 
from the tee. For by this time I had 
looked at the rules myself. It was true 
that a ball which struck the cattle- 
rubbing post at the eleventh, or the 
old hermit’s shrine at the eighth, cou'd 
be played again without penalty, but 
nothing was said about water-diviners. 

Probably—I say probably, but not 
certainly—the most curious incident of 
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Butler (showing visitors rcund ducal mansion). “‘ THESE ARE STATOOS OF VARIOUS HEATHEN GODS, THOUGH ‘IS GRACHK AND 
FAMILY BELONG TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 





pened at the short sixteenth. One 
pitches the ball here over the breast- 
work of a Roman camp on to an entirely 
invisible green. We both pitched excel- 
lently well. After climbing up and 
climbing down again, we discovered no 
sign whatsoever of our balls. There lay 
only in a green dingle (where centurions 


| tnust once have diced for denarii) a vener- 
| able white-haired old woman fast asleep. 


There was a saintly smile on her face 
and the light of the western sun was 
on her brows. By her side was an 
empty bottle of beer and the remains 
of a fairly considerable meal. She had 
taken off her boots. But our balls, 
which should have been lying, we 
judged, reasonably close to the pin, 
seemed to have been spirited away by 


| the pagans or fairies. 


We left it at that and moved on up- 


| wards to the next tee. But before we 
| struck again I returned quietly and 
| peeped downintothedingle. The ancient 
| dame had stirred slightly in her slumber 
| and, removing two small white things 


from a capacious pocket, was placing 


| them in a basket covered byacloth. It 
| Was filled almost to the brim with balls. 


I don’t mention these things to depre- 


| ciate in any way the Upover Common 











links or to carp at the manifestations 
of a people’s joy. We had a good game 
and halved the match, my host stopping 
short of the last green through hitting a 
perambulator and being slightly ham- 
pered in bis chip-shot both by the 
tethered cow and by banana-peel. But 
in some ways it was queer golf. Evor. 


MARCH OF THE YOUNG CRUSADERS. 
(To the tune of ‘‘ The Men of Harlech.”) 
Youne Crusaders, march to glory, 
Hurling from their seats the hoary 
Frauds who lured the simple Tory 

From the path of light! 
Save our trade from slumping ; 
Watch how cats are jumping ; 
Lay the ghost that ruled the roast and 
paved the way for dumping. 
March fromJohno GroatstoJesmond 
Into Fleet Street with Prince Esmonp, 
Young Crusaders, agile raiders, 
Forward to the fight! 





Young Crusaders, stout orskinny ‘uns, 
Cross the seas on airy pipions 
And convert the far Dominions 
To the only way; 
Meccuett, alias Monp, ‘Il 
Play the part of BLonpet, 





Rescue trade that has decayed and | 


foster it and fondle; 
March along to Woolloomoolloo, 
Or the impis of the Zulu, 
While the lyre of Honolulu 
Fires you for the fray ! 


Young Crusaders, let the blizzard 
Of your onset rend the gizzard 
Of the recreant Cambrian wizard 
Who resides at Churt. 
Organise your snipers, 
Patriotic swipers, 
Swat the seed of Cospen’s breed and 
extirpate the vipers. 
Forward, splendid whipper-snappers, | 
Unrelenting fetish-scrappers, 
Forward, Amazonian flappers, 
For the final spurt! 


Heed not Runciman or Simon, 
Sceptics of the School of Tron, 
Who emit their poisoned slime on 
Your immortal plan ; 
Oh, dismiss all jurists, 
Fussy fiscal purists, 
Prosperous “cits” of half-baked wits, 
Olympian sinecurists ; 





Young Crusaders, gallant bearties, 
Pick and flower of all the parties, 
Fight till England from the cart is 





Raised into the van. C. LG. 
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BRIGHTER CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS. 


Tue War Office has at last seen fit to 
improve the make-up of Army Form 
| B 194—the form for the Annual Confi- 
dential Report on Officers. Previously 
| this was but a single sheet; and the 
| transaction was almost too simple to be 
| military. It went something like this. 
| The Adjutant just handed out a copy 
| to the officer to be reported on (say 
| Captain Bayonet), who was then re- 
_ sponsible for filling in a few details 
| such as his age, date of first commis- 
| sion, sex,and soon. After this and be- 
| fore it became in any way confidential 
| he bad to get the Medical Officer to 
| state in writing that he was In Every 
| Respect Fit for Active Service. Osten- 
| sibly this called for a searching examin- 
| ation; actually there was no undressing, 
sounding or plumbing about it at all, 
It was fixed up in an amicable manner 
in the Mess. The Medical Officer signed 
the form and Bayonet signed the chit 
for two sherries. The embryo report 
| was then returned to Colonel Howitzer, 
who put his tongue in his cheek and 
wrote, “A good hard-working officer. 
Has certain capabilities and should do 
better next term "—or anything of the 
_ kind that occurred to him. This en- 
comium was then shown secretively to 
Captain Bayonet himself, who initialled 
it inafurtivecorner. Next it was sent 
| away with pomp and circumstance for 
| certain Generals to give their considered 
| opinion of Bayonet. They did so by 
writing “I concur” in various spaces. 
| It was again shown secretively to Cap- 
tain Bayonet, who initialled it in an- 
other furtive corner. After which it was 
| filed in the archives of Whitehall and 
| Bayonet was considered a good sort of 
| fellow to have about the Army for 
| another year. 
| But now there is this new four-page- 
| power form, and one page is completely 
| filled with the skeleton for an ANALysIs 
or Personauity, on the best American 
| business model;dealing with some thirty 
qualifications, Intellectual, Physical and 
of Character, which the officer to be re- 
ported upon may or may not possess. 
Each qualification has against it three 
oflicial grades, the two which are not 
applicable to be crossed out. Thus 
against InrTIaTIVE we see Enterpris- 
ing, Average, Unresourceful; against 
Puysique are Robust, Average, Poor. 
_ Doubtless you get the idea. The middle 
| grade is in every case except one labelled 
Average, which seems a pity. To be 
Average some thirty times in a page 
| would, I feel, give an unfair impression 
| of an officer who is probably just a well- 
balanced sort of fellow. The only one 
which hasno Averageis Hazrrs. Hairs 


ate. The Army apparently recognises 
no such thing as the occasional binge. 
Under Temperament there are eight 
alternatives, rangingfrom Imperturbable 
to Irritable and even Pessimistic. 

Now, though all this is a move in the 
right direction towards brightening up 
the Army, it doesn’t gofarenough. For 
instance, the reports are stil] apparently 
confidential, which means that when 
Lieutenant Holster’s HorsemMansuIP is 
graded as merely Indifferent because 
there is nothing lower on the given key- 
board no one is able to enjoy the joke 
outside Holster’s immediate circle, in- 
cluding naturally his horse. Which isa 
bit selfish. 

So my first tentative suggestion is 
that some of the better reports ought 
to be made public now and then to those 
who know the victim. For example, 
the statement that Lieutenant James, 
after having his TEMPERAMENT reported 
as Irritable, later gets classed as Un- 
sociable, would be greatly appreciated by 
those who know James at breakfast; 
while those who know the Colonel at 
breakfast would enjoy the report that 
Captain Bayonet, whose TemPERAMENT 
is Cheerful and who often sits next to 
his superior officer, is described as Tact- 
less. 

Again, one might select all the lowest 
grades, so to speak, and make them up 
into one Awful Warning of what an 
officer can descend to, which would be 
hung in every Officers’ Mess. Imagine 
it :— 

Lieutenant Badchild: Retianwiry— 
Uncertain ; Energy—Lazy ; DeTERMin- 
ation— Weak; Leapersuir — Indiffer- 
ent; Hasrrs—ZIntemperate; Imaaina- 
TION — Meagre ; Commonsense— Lack- 
ing ; APPEARANCE—Slovenly ; PHysiquE 
— Poor ; and so on. 

But my two principal suggestions for 
brighter reports are, first, to allow all 
characteristics to be defined by any of 
the official epithets laid down for any 
other ; and secondly to permit a selected 
junior officer to make a report on his 
Colonel. Afterall he really knows more 
about the fellow, because a senior officer 
behaves more naturally in front of a 
junior than the other way round. If I 
were an Army Council, once I had seen 
that a Colonel had classed a second- 
lieutenant as Tactful and Most Adapt- 
able, I shouldn't believe much else about 
the little squirt. 

If the War Office (with whom my 
secretary is in communication) adopts 
my first recommendation, Colonel How- 
itzer will have much more scope. In- 
stead of, as before, having to describe 
Lieutenant Holster’s HorsEMANSHIP as 
Indifferent, he can select from the rest 
of the form such epithets as Uncertain, 





have to be either Temperate or Intemper- 


hits off Holster’s jumping), or, quite | 
simply, Lacking. Captain Bayonet’s | 
KEENNESS ON GaMEs might be described | 
as Temperate, his Tact as Hard-work- | 
ing or Very Loyal, and his Loyatry as | 
Very Tactful ; while Lieutenant James's | 
LeapDErsHipP would undoubtedly be re- | 
orted as Irritable and his ABiLity ro 
EACH as Self-Confident, Captain and 
Quartermaster Ledger's Perception 
would be classed as Jmperturbable, ani 
his Apprarance as Abundant. And 
Lieutenant Swordfrog might quite pos- 
sibly emerge with Imacmnation—Rolust, 
and Prysiqur—Fertile. 

In return of course Swordfrog would 
be allowed to make out a similar report 
on his Commanding Officer, and doubt- 
less the following selected points would 
be included :—TemperamEnt—Impu'- 
sive; Reviapitity—Insufficient ; Tacr 
—Lacking; ADMINISTRATIVE ABiLiTy 
—Intemperate; Soctasiaty — Uncer- 
tain; and Hanrrs—Abundant. A.A. 





RHYMES OF DOMESTIC PROSE. 
Cook Has Gor 'Fiv. 


Coox has got ’flu! 
What shall we do? 
I would much rather 
It seized your father, 
Your little sisters, elder brother, 
Your aunts, your uncles, any other 
Than Cook. When Baby chokes with 

croup 
It does not spoil your father’s soup, 
And when each one of you had mumps 
The custard did not set in lumps; 
Though measles spot and mar my scn 
The meat will not be overdone ; 
But Cook upon her stalwart knee 
Supports the dinner’s destiny. 
Go ask what sum she'll kindly take 
For getting well for Master's sake. 

W. M. L 


More “* Nouns of Assemblage.” 
A slink of mannequins. 

A gargle of prohibitionists. 

A flutter of spinsters. 

A guzzle of aldermen. 

A stodge of Conservatives. 

A heckle of Socialists. 

A brace of Liberals. 


Sticky Work on the Stock Exchange. 
“ Spor (Cleckheaton).—Hold on to Molasses.’ 
Sunday Paper. 











“Glee, ‘Cloud Captain Towers.’ Steven 
Wireless Paper. 
There will be still more glee when the 
Cloud Captain becomes an Air Marshal. 
‘All around me I see old men of twenty 
professing disappointed ambitions, weary of 
trying to open oysters with their swords. The 
husks of the buds are in their mouths. . . .”’ 
Daily Paper. 
Since we gave up being a Prodigal we 





Pessimistic, Very Sociable (which nicely 


never eat the husks of oyster buds. 
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House-Agent. “THERE'S A STUNNING LITTLE OLD-WORLD COTTAGE AT CHIDDINGFOLD YOU OUGHT TO SEE, Sm ™ 


Client. “ STUNNING, 15 1T ? 


MURDER. 


_Itis said that there is a greater wealth 
of parlour diversions in the Aldershot 
| district than in the whole of the Zoo- 
| logical Gardens, I can well believe 
| this, if Mary’s elder brother James 
is fairly representative. Already cele- 
brated as the importer of “Collar the 
Fat Captain” to Tarcross, he arrived 
there from barracks last week-end bub- 
bling over with a new game. 
“Tf it’s anything like ‘Jam for the 
Home Secretary,’ ” said his mother with 





| Some asperity, “I think you'd better 





THANKS, I KNOW THOSE LOW DOORWAYS.” 


| play it in the garage. 1t will probably 
be cheaper to replace———-” 

“Oh, this is absolutely different,” 
James exclaimed hurriedly, “just a ques- 
tion of memory and general brightness.” 

“ What's it called?” we asked. 

“*Murder.’ It’s like this. 1’ve done 
someone in and am standing my trial.” 
James's honest countenance beamed. 
“ You're all witnesses against me. You 
can be who you please, and I cross- 
examine you in turn, As soon as any- 
one gives evidence which conflicts with 
anyone else's I get off.” 

“And supposing we stick it out?” 








“ You try it,” said James confidently. | 
“I'll guarantee to bowl you all out in | 
one over. Remember you can be as in- 
criminating as you like. ‘Tbe one rule 
is that you mustn't jog a man when he’s 
about to give the show away. I ‘ll start 
with John. He's a budding barrister.” 
“Now, Sir,” he demanded, opening | 
his defence in a manner which would | 
probably have staggered the Old Bailey, | 
“T understand I've done a murder. Do | 
you mind teljing me who I am, whom 
I’ve murdered, and who you are?” 
“Certainly,” said John, in the meas- 
ured tones which were born quite re- 
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| cently of his first brief. “ You ‘re Doc- 


is mercifully abroad, and you've fin- 
| ished off Aunt Maggie.” 


| not very popular wife ran through the 


| James, who seemed to have taken on 
| the additional duties of usher. 


| of this murder?” 


| firmly ; “1 was there.” 


| national. Aunt Maggie was 


_nine times you naturally 
| was a glorious game,” Uncle 
| game. Some grand passing, 


| and sometimes I thought 


| cisely how the 
| occurred ?” 
| in sharply. 


| You see my wife had asked 
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tor McIntosh, I’m Uncle Henry, who 


A chorus of perfunctory sympathy 
with Unele Henry on the loss of his 


court, but was heavily suppressed by 


“ What, Sir,” he asked, ‘do you know 


“Quite a lot,” said Uncle Henry 





dered impressively. “I think, Sir, that 
we have heard almost enough from you. 
Just two things more. Did you notice 
the time of the decease? ” 

“The try was scored at seven minutes 
past four.” 

“Did your wife often ask questions 
which were not particularly relevant ?” 

“Speaking without prejudice and as 
one on oath,” said Uncle Henry, “1 
should say she did.” 

The Court evinced in various ways 
its entire agreement with this state- 
ment. 





up the card and crammed it into her 
mouth, Then the curly-headed boy 
just got across.” 





cleverly I thought, “1 fainted.” 


vellous try I ’ve ever seen. 
invariably have that effect on me.” 


* And then?” James prompted. 
“Then,” said Lady Lottie, rather 


“Was it so ghastly?” 
“Ghastly? It was the most mar- 
But they 


“When did you come to?” 

“Oh, long after, in the car-park. | 
always faint rather thoroughly.” 

**T suppose you didn’t look at the 





“ Where?” 
“In a ring-seat at Twick- 
enham at the last Inter- 


on my left and you were 
beyond her. She began by 
being under the unfortunate 
—in the light of subsequent 
events I should rather say 
tragice—delusion that it was 
going to be a cricket-match 
until you explained. As a 
man who had been capped 


spoke with authority. It 


Henry went on, “a splendid 


“Could you tell us con- 
murder 
James broke 


“Oh, that,” said Unele 
Henry a little vaguely— 
“that was very simple. 


you twice which was the 
English goalkeeper and had 
received no coherent reply. 
| It was during a simply 
magnificent breakaway by 
the English threes, late on 
in the second half, when the 
| whole ground was on its 
feet with excitement, that 
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Hard-up Artist (to Tax-collector). “I WONDER YOU PEOPLE DON’T 
INSURE AGAINST NON-PAYMENT.” 


clock as you went off?” 
James sneered. 

“I always time my 
faints,” Lady Lottie said 
haughtily. ‘It was seven 
minutes past four.” 

Camberley has evidently 
instilled into James the im- 
portance of a retirement in 
good order. He turned to 
Toots, the American pro- 
fessor. 

“The evidence of a 
trained mind, Sir, will doubt- 
less come as a considera- 
ble relief to the Court. I 
suppose you were the United 
States Ambassador ? ” 

“Well, no,” Toots be- 
gan in his deliberate way, 
‘hardly. I was one of those 
jolly little hops with the pre- 
grammes,” 

“Ah,” said James, “in 
the excitement of the game 
I suppose you hadn’t an eye 
for very much else?” 

‘ “Well, no; but near the 
~~ | end of the second half I was 
| standing in an aisle and | 
heard a yell of ‘ Boy!’ and 
you called for a programme 
and seemed in a mighty 
hurry.” 

“Did I say anything | 
else?” 

“You shouted something | 











she asked you again. Rather fatally, 
for without any hesitation you rolled 
your score-card into a neat ball, rammed 
it down her throat, and then continued 
to ery wildly to the backs, ‘ For the 
Lord’s sake tackle the beggar !'” 

“Am I to understand,” James in- 
quired dramatically, “that you wit- 
nessed this brutal attack upon your 
wife and made absolutely no attempt 
to prevent it?” 

* What could I do?” asked Uncle 
Henry. “ For one thing, you were twice 

| my size ; for another, one of the threes 
| actually did get through just then ; and 
_ in any case all signs of life disappeared 
| im Maggie with the score-card.” 

| James turned to the Court and shud- 


James turned to Mary. “And who 
are you, Modom ?” 

“My name,” said the new witness 
coyly, “is Lady Lotilda Losh. I am 
known to my friends as ‘ Lottie.’” 

“Tell us,” said James with fraternal 
severity, ‘very briefly what you know 
about this case.” 

“ Well,” Lady Lottie murmured, “ it 
was all terribly dramatic. I was just 
behind you three, and the game was 
only so-so, and then suddenly that gor- 
geous boy with the curls got the ball 
and began.to run. We all yelled our- 
selves hoarse. The woman, who must 
have been pretty fatuous anyway, kept 
rapping you on the arm and shouting 
something. Well, you simply grabbed 





| 
like ‘Maggie's eaten it.’” 
“* Maggie?” 
“T guessed she was the lady lying on 
the floor.” 
* Did the lady do anything?” 
“T should say not. She was past 
doing.” 
‘Did younoticeanyoneelse with us?” | 
“I certainly did. A kind of old militia- | 
man. He was shouting fit to crack the | 
stand. I thought he'd burst. He looked | 
| 
j 


uncommonly as though ' 

The big oak door at the end of the 
Tareross drawing-room swung open and 
an old gentleman of bucolic aspect put | 
his head round it. | 

“ All enjoying yourselves?” he cried | 








avuncularly. 
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New General (her mistress having rung the bell to know why luncheon isn’t ready). ‘‘ WOULD YER BELIEVE IT, Mum? I ser 
THE OVEN GOING ALL RIGHT, BUT I FORGOT TO PUT THE MEAT IN.” 











Mary’s mother went down the room 
to meet him, beautifully serene, and 
only the back of her neck a little 
| pink, 

“TI thought you were abroad, Henry,” 
shesaid. ‘“How’s Maggie?” Enric. 











|THE LONDON NIGHTINGALE, 


| Sweet is the bird of evening 
Who in the dusky woods 
| Can with a voice extremely choice 
| Produce in fact the goods; 
| On all the country songsters he 
| May claim to put the lid; 
| I don’t deny it; I should be 
| An idiot if I did. 
| But, though he charms the poets 
| ‘Tomany a golden song 
| (They swallow him with joy and 
vim, 
Nor would I say they ‘re wrong), 
I sing the visitant of Town, 
Not of the bosky vale, 
The bird who never lets you down, 
| The Cockney nightingale. 


Though wearied with his journey, 
| His wild heart never pants 

For some cool spot in Surrey, not 
| To mention Kent or Hants; 





He does not cotton to the spell 
Of spinney or of copse, 

But seeks a home that’s lit up well 
And handy for the shops. 


And then he starts his music 
As many a glowing pen 

Informs the Press each year from 8. 
W., say, or N.; 

He sings beside the roaring route 
Of lorry, tram and bus, 

And for the searching taxi’s hoot 
Declines to give a cuss. 


Compare with him his brother 
Who gladdens dale and hill, 
When in the vein, with jocund strain, 
Provided things are still, 
But if the faintest sound is heard, 
A distant yapping pup, 
A passing car, a rival bird, 
Will dry completely up. 


It may be due to shyness ; 
Perbaps the bird 1s proud ; 
Singers are not an easy lot, 
But touchy as a crowd ; 
But, though you sympathise, no 
doubt, 
If any petty jar 
Is going to knock a singer out, 





You don’t know where you are, 





Give me the bird of Finchley, 
Of Penge or Peckham Rye, 

One who enjoys a first-class noise 
And beats it, good and high; 

O among nightingales unique, 
Last night how well you sang 

In all the pride of Cockney cheek 
Without the Cockney twang! 

Dum-Dom. 








Things which could hardly have been said 

more beautifully. | 

“INCREASED Brewery DiyipEnp. 

The balance sheet reveals a gocd liquid | 

position.”——Daily Paper. 

“The Budget was a purely deflationary 

Budget.’’"—Daily Paper. 

It certainly left us rather flat. 





“ Happily it [the long-tailed tit] lays more 
eggs than other birds—except the partridge — 
and begins nearly.’’—Sunday Paper. 

That’s just how our cold baths begin 
in January. 








i 
“The Pavilion rockery water lily pond | 
fountain bas just started playing. 

Round the sweeping path on either side of 
it strong men are rolling in the red gravel.” 
Bournemouth Paper. 

Who dare say now that the English | 

are undemonstrative ? 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 


| about in an old bureau with a screw- 
| driver because one of the drawers had 
_ got stuck he found a secret drawer which 
| he hadn’t known anything about, and 
| there was a bundle of letters in it yellow 
| with age. Well he read through some of 
| the letters and was just going to burn 
them because they weren't very interest- 
| ing when he came across one of them 
| which said that he had been changed 
| at birth, and it turned out that his 
butler ought really to have been Lord 
| Mype and he ought to have been his 
own butler. 





| prise tohim and hedidn’t much 
care about the idea of being a 
| butler, so he thought the best 
thing would be to burn the 
| letter and say nothing about 
| it, but just as he was going to 
do that his eye fell upon the __ 
Golden Rule which his Angel — 
Child called the Lady Alicia r 
| had illuminated for his birth- 
| day and he had put it on the 
mantelpiece, And he said to 
himself well is this doing as I 
| would be done by? And he 
was obliged to say it wasn’t, so 
he put the letter in his pocket 
and went in to lunch. 

Well there were only the 
Lady Alicia and her governess 
| Miss Nock at lunch, because 

his wife had run away from him 
some time ago and all his other 
children had been drowned or 
run over by motor-cars. But 
they hadn't been very satis- 
| factory because they had taken 
after their mother except the 
Lady Alicia, and she was so 
good that all the people in the 
village called her the Angel 
| Child, and she hadnever been naughty in 
| her life except once when she had stolen 
| two snipes out of the larder and she 
wouldn't say what she had done with 
them, so he had given her a whipping 
and told her that it hurt him more than 
it did her, and then it had turned out 
that she had taken the snipes to a poor 
cripple in the village, and Lord Mype 
wept over her, but she had said he was 
not to grieve because she knew she was 
| much more wicked than most children 
_ though it didn’t often show up, and the 
_ whipping hadn’t hurt her much because 
it was winter and she had a thick skirt 
| on. So he adored her more than ever 
| after that and made up his mind to be 
) a better man because of her. 
| Well Lord Mype didn't talk much at 
| lunch because he was watching the but- 





ler and wondering what he would say 
if he knew he was the rightful heir 
and not a butler at all. And the Lady 
Alicia said to him dear Papa you are 
more silent than your wont, do you think 
you are sickening for something? _ 

And Miss Nock said I have noticed 
the same thing, do let me take your 
temperature Lord Mype 

Well Lord Mype couldn’t bear Miss 
Nock because she was always trying to 
marry him, so he said don’t fuss. And 
the Lady Alicia thought he had said it 
to her and burst into tears, and Miss 
Nock said for shame Lord Mype, if you 
cannot control yourself before the ser- 
vants you should leavethe room. And 
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“ AND RAN AWAY WITH THE BUTLER.” 


she sent the servants out of the room, 
and as he went out the butler said she 
will catch you before you know where 
you are Lord Mype, the day she marries 
you I leave your service. 

Well Miss Nock didn’t mind his rude- 
ness because she knew he was almost 
mad with jealousy about her wanting 
to marry Lord Mype and pushing notes 
under the library door asking him to 
run away with her, and Lord Mype 
was thinking that if he only knew that 
he was really Lord Mype and not a 
butler at all he could be much ruder 
than that and nobody could:say any- 
thing, and he was so depressed in his 
mind that he pushed away his plate of 
shepherd's pie and groaned. 

And Miss Nock said my heart bleeds 





for you Lord Mype, why do you groan? 
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———= wrote a letter from London to 


And he said well wouldn’t you groan 
Miss Nock if you had just found out 
that you weren't Lord Mype and I was 
a butler ? 

Well she didn’t understand it at first 
but when he told her about the letter 
she said excuse me but I must just go 
and fetch a handkerchief, and she went 
straight out of the room and ran away 
with the butler. 

Well there was nobody to bring in the 
suet pudding and golden syrup until 
things had settled down a bit, but that 
gave the Lady Alicia time to go to 
Lord Mype and lay her head against 
his shoulder and say never mind dear 
Papa we will go out into the wide world 
together and I will beg for you. 
And Lord Mype thought it was 
more than he deserved and he 
shed some tears, but by the 
time some of the other servants 
brought in the pudding he had 
controlled himself. And he and 
the Lady Alicia both had two 
helpings of the pudding because 
' they dida’t know when they 
would get their next meal. 

Well before they left the 
building the Lady Alicia said I 
should like to read those letters 
dear Papa if you don’t mind so 
as to be able to he!p you more 
in your tribulation. So she did 
that, and she came across one 
that be hadn’t read, and it was 
quite true that he had been 
changed at birth by the butler's 
mother, but the next day her 
conscience had pricked her and 
she had changed him back 
again, so he was the rightful 
heir after all and could go on 
eq being Lord Mype. 

- Well the next thing that 
happened was that Miss Nock 


say that she was going to marry 

the butler that afternoon be- 

cause she had loved him for a long time 
and couldn’t bear not to be married to 
him any longer. And she didn’t say any- 
thing about him being the rightful beir 
because she didn’t want them to think 
that she bad married him for that, and 
of course Lord Mype knew she had, 
because he wasn’t quite a fool, but he 
didn’t say anything to the Lady Alicia, 
because he thought it would be bad for her 
to hear about things like that at her age. 
And Miss Nock ended up by sending her 
love to the Lady Alicia and saying that 
she was sorry she couldn’t go on being 
governess to her any longer but she 
hoped they would get another one as 
good as she was and a good butler too. 
And the Lady Alicia said I don't 
think I want another governess dear 














Papa, I will mind my book myself, 
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shall we send those two letters to Miss 
Nock for a wedding present? she will 
be interested in them because they are 
about her husband when he was a little 
baby. 

So Lord Mype did that, at least he 
sent her copies of them which he typed 
out himself because he thought it would 
be interesting to keep the others, and 
Miss Nock was very annoyed but she 
made the best of it and she and her 
husband took a lodging-houre at Mar- 
gate and Lord Mype and the Lady 
Alicia went to it sometimes when they 





wanted a little holiday because they 
didn’t believe in bearing maliee. A. M. 








More ¢c cial Cc d ur. 
“Our Motto— 
Every PiLaxt rs A PLANT.” 


Seedman’s Pamphlet. 








“*JoLius Casar.’ 
ANOTHER SouND PRODUCTION aT STRATFORD.” 
Birmingham Paper. 
We appeal to the Baconian Society to 
make a firm stand against the encroach- 
ments of the talkies. 








“SECRETARY OF GHANDI 
ARRESTED WiTH SALT.” 
Evening Paper. 
That’s the trouble with these secretary 
| birds, 
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ROUND THE LOG-FIRE. 


Rounp the log-fire we gather 

In the old tavern 

And listen to the wailing of the wind 
And another noise, insistent, 
Ominous, eerie as doom, 

That thrills through the panelled room, 
Like a sea-cavern 

And not far distant. 

“‘ What is it, tell me, my father, 

That makes these sounds— 

A spirit, perhaps, of some kind 

From the woods outcalled ? ” 

“Ah, no, my child; there has been 
At the further end of the grounds 

(I am glad to say) installed 

An electric-light machine. 

It is that, 1 think, that we hear 

So loud, so clear, 

And it must have cost them pounds.” 


“The rain beats 

Incessant, the day is blank, 

Yet surely above the storm 

That has turned the garden-paths 
Into running water-leats 

And beyond the engine’s thumping 
I can hear the ghostly clank 

That comes from the mailéd form 
Of a warrior stern and wild!” 





(Hydraulic, I understand), 
From a well deep down in the land, 
Water to make our baths 

When we go to bed, my child.” 


“But that—what is that, 

Louder than any rat ? 

Not a scamper nor squeak, 

But a deep baying grumble 

As of the hounds of death. 

What do these seek 

With fangéd gripes 

Where the wind and tho tempest are 
meeting ?” 

“ Draw tranquil breath, 

Unblanch the cheek, 

My child; that is only the rumble 

(Due to the air) in the pipes 

Of the old inn’s central heating.” 

Evor, 








Entertainments We Avoid. 
“Here to-day ! 
PaRASiITES, 
All Talking and Singing.” 
Pester outside North-Country Cinema 








Things To Which We Cannot Give 
Credence. 


« Will friends who have borrowed books from 
the Vicarage please return them at their con- 
venience, as our ‘lending department,’ grave 


and gay, is getting a bit low? 





“That is only the water-pump pumping 


New Zealand Paper. 
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Village Dame. “No, I BEAN’T TOO HEARTY ON ME 
Villager. “THaT you BE, Mrs. GUDGE. 








LEGS, REUBEN, AND I BE LOSIN’ ME FIGURE.” 3 
BUT WE'RE NONE 0’ US SO NIMBLE SINCE TBEY FINISHED THE NOO BY-PASS. 
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REPERCUSSIONS OF THE AUSTRALIAN VISIT. 
"ERE, WE CAN’T 'AVE KIDS LIKE YOU. 
Smal'er Boy...“ LUMMRE, 


Small Boy. ee 


A PRETTY GOOD DOG. 


Mr. Vernon had left a message, said 


| the maid, that if I called before he came 


back I was to be asked to wait in his 
room. 

Col was in the room—not lying before 
the fire, such a fire as is made for a dog 
to lie before, but standing so close to 
the threshold that his yellow snout 
barely escaped injury when the door 
was opened for me. 

When I patted his head he stood 
quite still for me to do so, but did not 


| take his eyes from the bottom of the 


| door. I sat down in a chair by the 
| hearth. “ Well, Col, how are you to- 


| 
| 
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day?” I said, snapping my fingers to 
encourage him to come over to me. 
He half-turned his head, gave me an 
open-mouthed smile, and wagged his 
tail twice; but he stood his ground. 

He snuffed under the door. Then he 
whined —really it was only half a 
whine, for he cut it short abruptly and 
glanced round with an ashamed look, 
as if hoping that I hadn’t noticed it. 

* Been a nice day, Col,” I said. 

**Yes—no—I mean yes,” he replied, 
with half-hearted movements of his tail. 





DON’T YOU WANT NO YOUNG BLOOD?” 





GO AND PLAY WITH YER OWN LOT.” 














“ Been chivvying any cats to-day?” 
I went on. I was in a mood for chat- 
ting; but Col was not. He put his 
nose down to the floor and stayed still 
for some seconds. Then hesighed. At 
last he turned his head sadly to me and 
asked :— 

“How much longer do you think 
he'll be? I’ve been waiting quite fif- 
teen minutes. He hasn't got run over 
or anything, doyouthink? He hasn't 
gone to—to see a man about—about a 
dog, has he? I mean, he’s never said 
anything to you about getting another 
dog, I suppose?” 

“Don’t be silly. Of course not. 
Come here and I'll rub you behind the 
ears if you like.” 

His eyes filled with gratitude. Very 
nearly he came. But just then there 
was a sound outside that put me quite 
out of his thoughts. He gave a sharp 
bark. His bushy tail moved to and fro 
heavily but quickly. His eyes were 
now fixed on the handle. He half- 
danced with impatience. He backed into 
the room, all alertness, then hastened 
to the door again, where he must surely 
be struck when it was flung open. He 
was struck; but he scuffled round the 





edge and jumped up at Vernon, barking 
and barking. ; 

“Get down, you great brute!” said 
Vernon, brushing Col aside to come and 
greet me; and when his master sat 
down in the chair on the opposite side 
of the hearthrug Col would have stood 
with his paws on his knees to lick his 
face. But Vernon shoved him off and 
commanded him to lie down. 

So Col came over to my side and 
asked to be fondled. While I rubbed 
behind his big silky ears he sat smiling 
happily, his eyes fixed on Vernon. 

“ Nice dog, this,” I said. 

Vernon glanced at Col in a not un- 
friendly way. “Oh, pretty good,” he said 








Gn Memoriam. 
CROSBIE GARSTIN. 

We learn with sorrow of the tragic 
death, by drowning, of this accomplished 
and versatile writer, who at one time 
was a frequent contributor, both of 
prose and verse, to the pages of Punch. 
Our readers will best remember “ Mud- 
larks,” that delightful series of articles 
in which he gave his experiences at the 
Front when serving with Kiog Edward's 
Horse. 
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THE FEROCIOUS SAMARITAN, 
Taxpayer (to Mr, Maxroy). “I SEE, SIR, THAT YOU DISAPPROVE OF THIS FELLOW'S 
VIOLENCE.” 
Mr. Maxtoy. “VIOLENCE! IT’S HIS LENIENCE I DISAPPROVE OF. IF I HAD 
THE HANDLING OF YOU I'D SKIN YOU ALIVE!” 
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The Recumbent One 


BLUE ANCHOR LANE. 

Ir, tired of to-day, for some corner you sigh 
That Change has forgotten and Progress passed by, 
From the road that leads dock-wards, its bustle and 

hurry, 
Its clanging and banging of tramcar and lorry, 
By a junk-store and then by a chip-shop turn down, 
Keep on past the “ Dolphin "or is it the “ Crown "?- 
And it may be you ‘ll find (if indeed it remain) 
The place that I think of as Blue Anchor Lane. 


There's a row of old houses where sailor-folk dwell, 

With here a ship model and there a pink shell ; 

There's a crazy old pub that was kept long ago 

By some peg-legged old salt that had sailed with 
Benrow ; 

\nd the barges go by with their brown sails a-flapping, 

And on the worn stairs comes the high tide lap- 
lapping, 

And, grey days and blue days, in sunshine or rain, 

Time lies there at anchor off Blue Anchor Lane. 


But just where to find it—ah, that I can’t tell! 

| have lost the road to it, its right name as well, 

And I cannot remember them, try as I may, 

Through Dockland’s mean streets though I ramble all 
day, 

By chip-shops unnumbered turn hopefully down, 

Pass whole schools of “ Dolphins 
“ Crown,” 

And, footsore and weary, still search for in vain 

The turning that took me to Blue Anchor Lane. 


And it may be the tide that, resistless and strong, 
Sweeps empires like straws on its current along 
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“| ‘MEMBER WHEN THIS WAS QUITE A BIZNIS. YOU CAN'T 'ARDLY CALL IT A BIZNIS AT ALL NARDAYS.” 


"and “Crown” after 
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Has swept, like Assyria and Ur in their day, 
Its quaintness and queerness for ever away, 
Its sailormen’s homes with their pink tropic shells, 
Its slanty old pub and its waterside smells, 

And only the gulls and the river remain 

Where the Past used to linger in Blue Anchor Lane. 
— ©, F, 5. 


HUMOURS OF THE GANDHI MOVEMENT. 


A correspondent sends us this letter, which appeared in 
The Bombay Chronicle, an ardent Gandhiphil organ : 








“Ganpaut AND THE Puyca Cartoon. 
To the Editor of ‘ The Chronicle.’ 

Sir,—T7he Times of India reproduces from the Punch 
a cartoon of ‘A Frankentein [sic] of the East,’ below 
which is given the following : 

Gandhi. Remember—no violence, just disobedience, 

Genie. And what if I disobey you? 

Sir, I was present at the time this precious piece of 
conversation took place, and I heard Gandhiji give the 
following reply, to the accuracy of which I can testify 
ax much as the cartoonist: 

Gandhiji. Of course I am prepared for snakes in the 
Garden of Eden, 

March 28, Yours, ete., | FE} Fes 

The “ precious piece of conversation was composed at 
the Punch Table, and, unless “LD.” (to say nothing of 
Ganput and the Genie) was concealed under it, we cannot 
accept his statement that he was present at the time. 

Our correspondent reports that in another vernacular 
journal (Saurashtra) a moving appeal is made to the “* War- 
riors of Saurashtra,” which ends with the ringing command : 
“Come prepared to do or die—all other arrangements will 





be made by the camp.” 
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/ramp by means of rollers and 
| wedges. 


| Round notes :— 


| and said fiercely, “You are a | cOMMI 
| ROOM: 
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OUR BIG FIGHT. 
IV. 
Wych Minor. 
Tue Big Bite is over at last. Four 
million people witnessed the fight, 
assisted by giant telescopes fixed at in- 
tervals along the Downs. The referee, 
“Wop” Marigold, wore red silk pants. 
The betting was odds-on in all direc- 


| tions. The owners of the talkie rights, 


the gramophone rights, the wireless 
rights, the refreshment rights, the 
ticket-agencies, the cigarette and choco- 


stand up. The referee replied that he 
could not help that, a lot of people 
had paid money to see the Big Fight, 
and if Gecko refused to go on he would 
have to award the fight to Bloom. 
Gecko replied that he wanted to do the 
decent thing, but could he continue the 
fight lying down? The referee then 
asked Bloom if h2 would consent to lie 
down for a round or two while Gecko 
was recovering his spirits. Bloom said, 
“Sure,” but in that case he must have 
twenty per cent of the gross takings 





over and above the agreed stakes. The 





seemed tofeel his position acutely. Both | 
boxers lay panting for some minutes, | 
The excitement was intense. At last | 
Gecko took a horsewhip from his | 
seconds and beat Bloom with it. Bloom’s | 
seconds claimed a foul foul, but the | 
referee said he had not seen anything. | 
Gecko’s round. 


Round Seven.—Both men were be. | 


i 


ginning to show signs of the struggle. | 
Bloom was out of breath and Gecko | 
was quite hot. When the gong went | 
both remained in their chairs and | 
shouted swear-words at each other. | 





late sellers entered the ring 
before the contest and were 
loudly cheered. All made 
speeches and said they ex- 
pected a — deal and a 
good long battle. The two 
big Lout-weights then entered 
the ring. Both seemed con- 
fident. Bloom was lifted in 
with a crane and Gecko was 
gradually moved up a special 


Here are my Round by 


Round One.— Both Bloom 
and Gecko advanced slowly to 
the centre of the ring, shook 
hands viciously, returned to 
their chairs and glared at each 
other. Anybody’s round. 

Round Two.—When the bell 
rang Bloom stood up at once 


Dago.” Gecko replied, ‘‘That| | 
is more than I can say of you.” 
Gecko's round. 

Round Three.—Both com- 
batants lurched forward and 
leaned heavily against each 
other. Bloom tickled Gecko 
under the left arm. Gecko 
cruelly pulled Bloom's hair. 
Gecko's round. 

Round Four.—Gecko ran 
into the middle and fell down. 
Bicom sat on his opponent but 
could make no impression. 
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The Criccieth Sparrow (complacently, in view of reciprocal 
favours to come). “ MY NEST 1S AT YOUR SERVICE.” 


Mr. MacDoNALD AND Mr. Lioyp GrorRGE. 


Anybody’s round. 
Round Eight.—Bloom was | 
now too tired to lie down. | 
Gecko came out very fresh and | 
pushed Bloom over. Bloom | 
fell on the ropes, which broke. | 
Gecko, exhausted by his effort, 
sat down and said hard things 
about his opponent, fumbling 
meanwhile for the pituitary | 
glands. Bloom, recovering, bit | 
Gecko in the calf. The 
“Gouger,” with a howl o! rage, | 
tock a pair of scissors from be- 
hind his ear and stabbed Bloom 
in the thigh. Bloom’s man- 
ager protested, averring that 
the scissors were poisoned. 
The referee said that he saw 
no poison. Honours easy. 
Round Nine.—Both combat- | 
ants were too tired to go to! 
their chairs, and by permis- | 
sion of the Refreshment Com- 
mittee were refreshed where 
they lay inthering. When the 
gong rang neither boxer moved, 
and the gong was rung again. 
Nothing happened and the 
gong wasrunga third time. It | 
was then discovered that both | 
boxers were asleep, quite tired | 
out. The referee approached 
the snoring Bloom and said, | 
* Are you ready to continue?” 
“Grrh-nkore!” replied the 
boxer. The same question was 








Gecko, however, was unable to get up. 
Bloom’s round. 

Round Five.—Bloom kicked Gecko 
in the stomach. The Gouger gave a 
yell of agony and lay on his back, 
shouting in Methylanian, “Foul!” 
Bloom retorted in Dago, “ It was a fair 
foul!” Pandemonium raged in the 
audience and two of the Boxing Com- 
mission came to blows. The referee 
restrained Bloom, who seemed about to 
stamp on the fallen man, and ordered 
him to stand in the corner. The re- 
feree then asked Gecko if it hurt being 
kicked in the stomach. Gecko's reply 
was inaudible to the Press, but be was 
understood to say that he could not 


two managers then entered the ring and 
discussed arrangements. They were 
accompanied by seven selected news- 
paper-men, the secretary of the Society 
for the Cessation of Conflict, the Chief 
of Police and the Board of the British 
Lout- weight Commission. After a 
heated exchange of views, during which 
Seth Snout said several times that for 
two pins his principal would throw up 
the contest, Lew Swab hit Seth in the 
diaphragm and Seth agreed to sign. 
The ring was then cleared and it was 
found that Gecko had fainted. Bloom’s 
round, 

Round Sir.—Bloom lay down as ar- 





ranged and Gecko fell on him. Bloom 





put to Gecko, who replied, 
“Grrh-nkore!” Lew Swab then claimed 
a verdict for Bloom, alleging that the 
Biter’s snore was the more belliger- 
ent of the two. Pandemonium raged. 
Leading members of the Betting Ring 
approached the referee with pistols. 
The holders of the talkie rights entered 
the ring, flourishing knives. The re‘eree 
appeared to waver. The holders of the 
gramophone rights asked for a new 
referee. The representative of the ticket 
agencies insisted that the match should 
continue. Mr. Kaye Down entered the 
ring and was loudly cheered. Mean- 
while the two combatants snored on. 
Eventually the referee was understood 
to say that Gecko had won the first 
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THE EXPULSION FROM PARADISE. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM OFFERS AN IDEAL SKATING-GROUND, 











part of the fight and Bloom the second 





part. The decision therefore was a 
| draw in Bloom’s favour. 
| Thisdecision hasbeen much criticised, 
and this afternoon the referee was shot 
| dead. It was alleged to-day at a meet- 
| ing of the Betting Ring that he had 
| accepted bribes from both sides. The 
| general view seems to be that our Lout- 
| Weight Match will prove to have been 
the Last Big Fight, and all th’s incon- 
| ceivable dish-wash and loutery will now 
| come to an end. A. P. H. 
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AT THE COMING OF CRICKET. 


{Irresponsible lines designed to celebrate 


, the one really important feature of the present 
seasonal change. } 
WuHeEn gusty April first blew in 
And poets made their usual din 
With quite misplaced elation, 
I did not share their inward urge 
To celebrate the annual surge 
Of sappy vegetation ; 
Quite firmly I declined to sing 
When I observed the seasons bring 
The green phenomena of Spring, 
Chills, flu and bird migration. 


3ut at the near approach of May, 
Unmoved by any bloomy spray, 
Unmindful of the swallows, 





I tentatively pluck the lyre 
And utter with a certain fire 
A pean to my heart’s desire 
That roughly runs as follows :— 


Let cricket be praised 
With eloquent tongue ; 
Let carols be raised 
And communally sung; 
Let May be extolled as the nets are un- 
rolled and the willow is lustily 
swung. 


Speak, trumpets, the fame 
Of this notable game. 

I like it, I do 

(Tu-whit and tu-whoo !) 

I like it, I say 

(With a hey, nonny-ney !) 


Salute it with sackbut and fiddle! 
Let wickets be sticky, let wickets 
be plumb, 
I will not keep silent, I cannot be 
glum 
(With a hi-diddle-diddle, 
I'll take leg-and-middle !) 
The season of umpires is come. 


Now the colour for skies 
Is undoubtedly blue, 
So, Phoebus, arise, 
Show what you can do, 





Arise and abundantly shine! 





You Zephyrs, be mild and propi- 
tiously puff | 

O ridge of high pressure, start doing 
your stuff! 

In brief, let the weather be fine, 

A genuine tropical line, 

That I may emerge with a confident 
gait 

And work off a spot of superfluous 
weight. 


Let cricket be praised 
With eloquent tongue; 
Let anthems be raised 
And impressively sung ; 
Let May be extolled as the pitches are 
rolled and the willow is lustily 
swung! C. L. M. 








t venient Birthp! 
“ People were born in litters in those days.”’ 
Fi om School-girl’s Essay. 








Things which might have been Expressed 
More Prettily. 
“ After surviving two major operations and 
five months in a nursing home Mr. F, N, —— 
is fit and well.’’—-Scottish Paper. 





“At ——, on February 11, 1930, to Mr. and 
Mrs. T. R. ——,a daughter. For Sarz.”’ 
New Zealand Paper. 
We never thought it quite the thing to 
drown them. 
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Wife {ajter the accident, to wireless-fiend husband who has been thrown out with his portable set on top of him). ‘‘ ARE YOU 


HURT, DARLING? ” 
Wireless Fiend. “ Husn! 


PARIS JUST COMING THROUGH.” 








MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM. 


I HAVE been making notes of the con- 
versational tropes of a young female 
friend who would never be able to look 
the world in the face again if she so 
far lost her nerve as to spoil the ship 
for a ha’porth of tar. Give her the 
brush and the bucket and she would 
cover it from rudder to bowsprit, from 
top-mast to keel. Similarly, let her 
loose on the lily with a pail of white 
paint and you would not know the 
flower. But I believe none the less 
that if she were accused of exaggera- 
tion she would be astounded and her 
pretty eyes would dilate with a shocked 
dismay. 

I subjoin a few examples of her gift 
in the aggrandising art, with my own 
idea of their true prosaic equivalents :— 


Reasons for being late for lunch or 
dinner. 


I walked miles looking for a taxi = 
The first three were engaged. 

There was a block which lasted for 
weeks = Three minutes. 

I forgot the number and tried every 
house in the street = Went to one 
wrong address first. 





Reasons for not 1inging-up. 


I tried for hours without getting any 
reply = Either one minute's delay or 
never tried. 

They gave me the wrong number at 
least forty times = Either one wrong 
number or never tried. 


Impressions of foreign travel. 

My trunks were absolutely packed 
with dutiable things, but the darling 
Customs man never made me open 
one = One hundred cigarettes. 

We never went to bed all the time 
we were in Paris = Two late nights on 
Montmartre. 

The sun was like an oven = Balmy 
weather. 

The cars absolutely touched one an- 
other for miles = A fine Sunday outside 
Paris. : 


Sidelights on a wet and windy day. 


I hadn't a dry stitch on me = Here 
and tkere spotted by rain. 

My shoes were absolutely full of 
water = Damp soles. 

I kvew it was going to be wet—the 
glass went back miles = Slight tendeney 
to “ unsettled.” 








The wind was so strong I was blown 
clean off my feet = Gusty corner. 





Reasons for arriving late at the theatre. 
These are the same as for lateness at 
luncheon and dinner, with one or two 
additions, such as :— 


I was here to the tick but I had to 
fight my way through a seething mob = 
Five stall-holders were taking off their 
coats in the passage. 

The people in the cab in front of me 
had a row with the driver which went 
on for half-an-hour = Two minutes. 

Incidents in a motor ride. 

We couldn’t have been going a yard 
less than two hundred miles an hour = 
Sixty m.p.b., perhaps. e 

In some parts the road was stiff 
with policemen, so of course we were 
careful = The same force as usual. 

The joke is that when we were 
stopped and they took Freddy's name 
and address we were crawling like ten 
thousand snails = Fifty m.p.h., prob- 
ably. 

Geneial information about health and 
habits. 


I never touch breakfast = Rolls and 
coffee. 
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I never had a wink of sleep all night = 
| Woke at seven instead of eight. 
| I lay awake for hours = Ten con- 
| scious minutes. 
| I make a point of walking five miles 
every morning = Half-a-mile. 
Effect of a farce. 
| I died of laughter = Was spasmodic- 


ally amused and is still with us. 
| E, V. L. 








LIBERTY. 
To the Editor of ** Punch.” 

Dear Str,—Your attention has per- 
haps not yet been drawn to a sinister 
menace to the liberty of the subject and 
| the sanctity of the home. 

Between the second of March and 
the thirty-first of July (inclusive) you 
may not killa murre or a purre. The 
| same veto applies to the fulmar and 
the razorbill. Likewise the bonxie and 
the ox-bird, to say nothing of the dot- 
tere!, the dunbird and the dunlin. The 
law is perhaps justified in so far as it 
applies to the loon and the godwit, but 
what man in his senses could possibly 
wish the smew and the tystey to remain, 
a plague to our shores? The willock 
| and the wimbrel I say nothing about, 
| and I should hesitate to raise a plea for 
| permission to shoot marrots and ¢ea- 
| parrots at will; but, Sir, the case of the 
| bee-eater, the goatsucker and the whaup 
| is very different. 

Are our bees to be eaten and our 
goats sucked for five whole months (if 
one excepts the first of March) with 
absolute impunity ? Are whaups to 
ravage our fair land with not a soul to 
say them nay ? 

_ But this antiquated piece of legisla- 
tion has a yet more far-reaching effect. 
I would bring to your notice the case 
of those sinister birds, the fulmar and 
the razorbill. Who can deny the utter 
worthlessness of the razorbill? You, 
Sir, if you have ever clapped eyes on a 
fulmar, will agree with me that no more 
degraded fowl ever walked on two legs. 
The progressive and provident island of 
St. Kilda has perceived the menace and, 
despite some very reactionary legisla- 
tion which protects those poisonous 
brutes, the fork-tailed petrel and the 
St. Kilda wren, allows the fulmar and 
the razorbill to be slaughtered all the 
year round, 

Mark the effect of this. Let us assume 
that some high-minded sportsman 
spends the whole year in quelling the 
fulmar and razorbill menace. Suddenly, 
on a happy spring morning, he awakes 
and tells his valet that he intends to put 
in a good day’s work in the extermina- 
tion of the twin pests, only to learn that 
he must not; it is, forsooth, March the 





second. Naturally he goes at once to 
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PAINTING THE LILY. 
Patient. “Do you THINK, DocTOR, THAT A COURSE OF ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


WOULD IMPROVE ME?” 


AGRA: 














St. Kilda. Imagine, Sir, the harrowing 
congestion on this pleasant little isle. 
I cannot discover the exact population 
of St. Kilda, but that of St. Kitts is 
19,458. So you see how diflicult it all is. 

My knowledge, Sir, of this hideous 
subject has been derived from the pages 
of Whitaker's Almanac. All the facts 
are to be discovered in the 1929 edition. 
But in the 1930 edition the full infor- 
mation is withheld. This, I am con- 
vinced, only serves to make the situa- 
tion more unsatisfactory. It is high 
time that this reactionary and unsav- 
oury blot was swept from the national 
scutcheon. 





I enclose my card and should like to 
add that in my part of the country I 
am known as “the bane of the purre 
and the murre.” 

I remain, Sir, Yours etc., 

True Barron. 








The Value of Environment. 
“Gas Company Meeting.—An illuminating 
speech was made by Mr. A. --—, Chairman.” 
South-Country Paper. 


“But I thought you were going to say, ‘ goo 
to this boose’? '’-—Scottish Paper. 





The humour of our Spoonerists seems 
to have penetrated to Scotland. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Sue Sroors to Conquer” 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH). 

Sir Nicer Puayrair touches nothing 
he does not adorn. His decorative 
sence and ours may not always agree, 
but then (unlike him) we have only 
ourselves to please. Yet, whether our 
view of the eighteenth century be 
Hogarthian or Popean or a mere pas- 
tiche all powderand patches, this charm. 
ing old comedy can be trusted to delight 
us on its own merits. /in-de- 
siécle trimmings are alien to its 
spirit and an outstanding virtue 
of this modest revival is its free- 
dom from neo-Georgian accents 
either in déccr or deportment. 
The play is given as Gonpsmirn 
wrote it, cleared of the accretions 
of gags and traditional “ busi- 
ness,” and with only such scenic 
embellishments as good sense 
and economy dictate. 

Garrick’s Prologue is well 
spoken by Mr. Crecu, Brooxina, 
who subsequently plays Sir 
Charles Marlow, and the Epi- 
logue, which Goipsmitna’s friend 
Crapcck wrote too late for the 
first performance, is spoken by 
Sir Niaet himself in character 
| as Tony Lumpkin. Goupsmira’s 
| friendly and unassuming genius 
| makes itself felt from the start. 
His natural gracesof styleinform 
| the dialogue; his free use of 
| asides does much to simplify a 
| p'ot that in more self-conscious 

hands might have got out of 
hand, and the characters are as 
clean-cut as they are veracious, 

The one song—apart, of course, 
from Tony's“ friendly lead” at the 
alehouse where the mistakes of 
the night are hatched—is sung 
by Kate Hardeasile at the harp 
to open and close Act III. This 
is a pious restoration, pleasantly 
scored by Mr. ALFrep Rrynoips, 








Mi SS Ne bite 


in which the ecene is wrapt et to 
bring this ebullient dowager as clearly 
before us as though she ‘boiled in {uil 
limelight. 

This scene, together with Mr. Hard- 
castle's review of his men-servants 
before the visitors arrive, Yony's tap- 
room pranks and his mother’s fuil- 
throated dismay at his theft of Miss 
Neviille’s jewels, not only reconstructs 
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for us the rural manners of the times 


{Aprit 30, 1930 


their ecmedy. And how nicely he pa 
Miss Cuerry Corrrey s; eak and act 
the seene in which Kate brings her 
equivocal lover to the point of openly 
declaring his love while their re sp ective 
fathers eavesdrop in the gallery! Gorp- 
sMITH has written this and its com. 
panion scenes charmingly, and these 
two young actors as charmingly pl lay 
them. 

On a different but not less happy 


but vindicatesGoLpsmiTn'snaturalsym- | level are the duets between Mr. and 
pathy with bis audence and sets off! Mrs. Hardcastle, which so truly refleet 
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COUNTERFEITED LOVE. 


Miss YVONNE RoRIE. 


= period and show how little 


> oy sonnubial manners change. As 


Mrs Hardcastle, Miss Renée ve 
Vaux does not palter with the 

{ licence given her by the text to 
( * burgeon io rougeand patches and 
4 feathers or to delight us with 
her incontinent similes. As Mr. 
Hardcastle, Mr. Grorare Mer- 
ritt’s “Gothic vivacity” may 
have been a thought too con 
sistently brittle in quality, but 
this good actor never allows him- 
self to be so astounded at young 
Marlow’s audacity as to threaten 
the blowing of the gaff or so 
histrionically outraged as to em- 
barrassthefun. His is a sound 
if somewhat tight study. 

Sir Nicen’s performance as 
Tony Lumpkin is bis own. It 
may not move the magnates of 
Variety to outbid one another 
for his services as an eccentric 
comedian, but it suits both the 
play and this revival, being in- 
timate and unaffected yet agree- 
ably idiosyneratic. And, if at 
times it suggests a genial host 
unbending for the greater diver- 
sion of his guests, who better 
than GoLpsMITH can pass such 
a test of quality, or in what more 
congenial circumstances than 
these could it be made? 

This revival indeed, like the 
play itself, effects a happy 


Tony Lumphi ag te ageless compromise between downright 
whose musical surveillance Mrs. H > glee “< slag honda ee farce and the finer graces of 

; rs, wide ‘ " ) .v ) { gri 
throughout is most happy. ppdansas MLLE, RENKE DE VAUX 


In the acting of so time-honoured a 
| favourite as this there must always be 
| temptations to favour the farcical trees 
_ at the expense of the wood; to jeopar- 
| dise the play's artistic balance by over- 
| playing some of its solos. Here these 
temptations are for the most part re- 
sisted. ‘The hullaballoo in the garden 
at night, with Mrs, Hardcast'e emerging 
from the horse-pond only to be sent 
shivering to cover behind the hedge 
while her graceless son parleys with 
the pretended highwayman, can never 
be anything but a romp; and Miss 
| Rexte pe Vaux puts forth all her 
gift of ‘anes to peistount the darkness 


XY 





the more romantic episodes. The accel- 
eration of the pace, with its“ John Peel” 
obbligato at the end of Act IV., when 
Hastings’ elopement with Miss Neville 
is frustrated and hurriedly re- planned, 
leaves some of the conspirators realistic- 
ally rather than comedically breathless 
and dashes-in rather than precisely 
defines, that quick-time passage in the 
counter-plot. 

Mr. Eric Portman presents a gallant 
picture in his three-caped coat on 
arrival, and delivers the unaccustomed- 
as-I-am-to-public-speaking hesitations 
of young Marlow's first interview with 





Kate with an admirable ay pr eciation of 


comedy. It opens a repertory 
season of those successes which have 
made the Hammersmith Lyric so pleas- 
ant a rendezvous and proved Sir NickL 
to be such a prince of purveyors. H. 
“Insunt” (Larrne). 

The hero of this sturdy little drama 
had all the virtues save one. He was 
a good soldier and most civil company. 
Hismenadored, his brother-ofticers loved 
him. And in the Dutch East Indies, 
where fate and the dramatist had cast 
his lot, he was not only on congenial 
active service but more or less at home. 
More or less. For the one virtue de- 
nied him—the lack of which in the eyes 
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of Major de Weert discounted all the 
rest and gave rise to such misfortunes 
—was purity of blood. Through no 
fault of his own he had had a native 
grandmother. 

In the eyes of Jolanthe, however, the 
charming young wife of his friend, the 
Controller of the District, that ances- 
tral taint meant nothing. Nor would 


| it have meant much more to us had the 
| exigencies of the drama only let well 


alone. For Hans was worth as com- 
pany a dozen such formal bores as the 
Major, whose own blood so readily 
boiled in proximity to that which, Euro- 
peanly speaking, was under-proof. And 
it was hard on our humanitarian sym- 
pathies, which every- 
thing else about Hans 
did so much to attract, 
that this sanguinary 
taint should have vindi- 
cated its worst reputa- 
tion. For he did run 
amok in just the way 
the Major said such halt- 
castes will. 

True the pressure 
brought to bear on him 
was suchas no man how- 
ever whitecould honour. 
ably have withstood. Sir 
Gatanap himself, in- 
sulted as Hans was by 
the Mayor, must have 
replied with violence. 
But, whereas such a 
clash between men of 
similar blood might have 
been voted a mere affair 
of honour, in Hans’ case 
it served to recall that 
racial prejudice which 
his other virtues had 
encouraged us to forget. 

Jolanthe, whose flab- 
bily uxorious husband 
gave her such good cause 
to appreciate the man- 
lier virtues of his friend, was the kind of 
girl to whom youth, good health and a 
friendly disposition make all the differ- 
ence between cold correctness in official 
life and warm-hearted spontaneity. Not 
for her the outlook which viewed the 
natives as mere raw material to be 
shaped by tyrannous policy, And when 
she heard of the native rising against 
the Home Government she took her cue 
from Hans, whose political sympathies, 
which after-events proved to be so wise, 
ran counter to those of the Government 
and of her father-in-law the Major. 

You see then how the rift in the do- 
mestic lute became a chasm, with the 
Major, primed with racial prejudice and 
jealous for his son's honour, using every 
means to widen it. And so on the ver- 
andah at night, after the storm that set 


Major de 
Jolanthe 














Hans Hartman 
Dees de Weert 


everyone's nerves a-jangling, he so in- 
sulted the inflammable half-caste that 
Hans first threw his tunic in the old 
man’s face, then took him by the throat, 
and tragedy was at full gallop. 

Poor Hans! We saw him next in 
prison awaiting the answer to his appeal 
to the Queen of Holland against the 
findings of the court-martial. He was 
the other, the Dutch Hans now, cool, 
clear-sighted and remorseful. Through 
a breach of confidence on the part of 
the friend to whom he had confessed it, 
his love for Jolanthe had been vicariously 
avowed, and hers for him was no longer 
conjectural, To his cell came his 


faithful sergeant with heroic plans for 





COLONIAL GOVERNMENT (DUTCH STYLE). 
Weert pede mate . Mr, Erue Norwoop 
Miss MARJORIE Mars. 
Mr. Lest PERRINs. 
Mr. Denys BLAKELOCK. 


his escape, and his closest friend and 
brother-oflicer with news that a free 
pardon from the Queen was on its way. 
Even the now deflated Major, crushed 
by the disaster of bis son's death in 
action with the punitive expedition 
against the natives, came to beg forgive- 
ness, and melodrama wavered in mid- 
career. 

Alas! no pardon came. On the con- 
trary the sentence of death was to be 
carried out at dawn, with Hans’ faithful 
sergeant there to see and his closest 
friend in command of the firing party. 
As he lay stunned by the news yet ex- 
alted by the knowledge that Jolanthe 
loved him, came Jolanthe herself, hat- 
less, dry-eyed, sublimely dumb. But 
the hands that now had steeled them- 





selves to clasp her only in Elysium 





~ And one of the rules in 
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refused that office here. A look of 
unutterable tenderness passed between 
them; they backed away from one | 
another as though anticipating the 
ineffable gulf which next morning's 
reveille would establish, and melodrama 
having made its final, its unexpected 
a effective gesture to art, the curtain 
ell. 

The melodramatist has this advant- 
age over the mere realist that he can so 
select and actuate his characters as to 
set the laws of probability at naught 
and incline our sympathies towards or 
from them as he wil's. And it is up to 
us a8 sportsmen to play the game and 
ask no awkward questions. ‘Ihat is if 

we wouldenjoy the game 
he invites us to play. 


this particular game 
was that we had both 
to run with the hare and 
hunt with the bounds, 
Fortunately the run 
was a good one, through 
tome picturesque trop- 
ical scenery complete 
with tornado, in which 
the thunder roared its 
tea-tray finest in the 
wings and the cowering 
natives conv.nced us 
that their tribal gods 
were very angry. These 
well-staged scenes re- 
flected the passions of 
the characters, all of 
whom were well sub- 
stantiated. Mr. Lest 
Peerins played Hans 
with great charm, viril- 
ity and skill, and his 
colleagues loyally sup- 
poi ted him, Approached 
as well-wrought melo- 
drama rather than as 
impeccable ethnology 
the play, which comes 
tous from the Dutch, may be thoroughly 
enjoyed. i ESS H, 


A matinée, arranged by Lady Wynp- 
HAM, will be given at the New Theatre at 
2.30 on Monday, May 5th, in aid of The 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund. The Queen 
is to be present. Miss Maniu Tempest, 
Miss Exuis Jerranys, Miss Evevyn 
Lave, Miss Epira Evans, Miss Proay 
Woop, Miss Maistz Gay, Miss Crceny 
Covrtseipor, Mr. Henry Arstey, Mr. 
Goprraey Tearze, Mr. Jack Huipeat 
and Sir Joun Marrixn-Harvey are 
amongst those who will take part in a 
very varied peice Dame Manor 
Kenpat will speak for the cause. 

Tickets (Stalls, three guineas, two 
guineas and one guinea ; Dress Circle, 








two guineas and 25/-; Upper Cirele, 15/6 
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and 10/6) may be obtained from Lady 
Wrnpnam, 67, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, 8.W.1 (Tel. Vict. 5708) ; 
or the Box-Office, New Theatre. 

| Actors and actresses are so generous 
in giving their services for other charities 
that this one of their own is certain of 
the support of a grateful public. 








Tur true lover's knot is the popular 
, symbol of love, but to my mind romance 
| is represented by a far simpler sign, 
| which preserves its mysticism through 
all its baser forms of use—I mean the 
hyphen. I never see it without re- 
membering the story of Henry and Joan. 

Their affair may be said to have been 
one long hyphen. He was a dashing 
| Naval officer who had loved her since 
| the days when he took her shrimping, 
| but it was not until she asked him to 
| mend her typewriter that he found the 
| courage to propose. 

“Joan, my dear,” he said, pressing 
her hand as it lay on the twisted key, 
‘all the mechanics of Somerset cannot 
| straighten this little hyphen, and all 
the females in the world cannot alter 
my love for you.” 

Afterwards Joan always used the 
figure that had brought them together 
with a reminiscent blush. She typed 
her first love-letter to him, using every 
hyphenated word that she could re- 
member, and tapping the bent key with 
a beating heart. In spite of Henry’s 
mechanical skill it needed a nice judg- 
ment to place the hyphen correctly. 
The heights to which it soared and the 
depths to which it descended (according 
to whether she punched it proudly or 
touched it tenderly) marked the dimen- 
sions of her affection for him. 

The course of true love ran smooth 
until the hyphen tripped the lovers’ 
impetuous feet. Their first quarrel was 
due to Joan having a double name. 
Henry's spelling was not the strong 
| feature of an otherwise perfect nature, 
and I regret to say that he not only 
| misspelt it, but omitted the hyphen. 

Everyone whosename has been mangled 
| by shops and strangers will sympathise 
| with Joan. She wrote to him with 
Christian forbearance and said that she 
could never hope to find her names 
engraved on his heart, but she would be 
gratified if her future husband learnt 
how to spell them, if only for the con- 
venience of drawing up the marriage- 
licence. She filled every space in her 
letter with her names in block capitals 
united by a hyphen as black as Fate. 

Henry replied coldly that most females 
would have appreciated the news which 
he dashed off to her whenever he had 
& spare moment, instead of getting into 


| 
| 














a flat spin over. the perishing spelling. 
He inscribed the envelope with a furious 
hyphen half-an-inch long. 

After the reconciliation Joan could 
gauge his feelings before she opened his 
missive. If he was penitent the hyphen 
was drawn lovingly with a curl at each 
end. If his gallant heart had been led 
astray by the beauties of his last port 
ofeall he scribbled an indifferent hyphen 
searcely larger than a dot. If he was 
happy it sloped jauntily upward. If he 
was ill or depressed its pathetic droop 
moved her to compassion. 

When the date of their wedding ap- 
proached Joan scandalised her mother 
by the suggestion that her trousseau 
should be embroidered with symbolic 
hearts and hyphens in rose-pink. Re- 
lations used to write and send their 
love to ‘the Henry—Joan combination.” 
As she saw their names thus linked she 
felt that it was a happy omen for the 
future. 

Then for the third and final time the 
hyphen meddled with her destiny. Joan 
was proud of her names, and thethought 
of exchanging them for Henry’s single 
patronymic often saddened her. One 
day she had an inspiration, which she 
conveyed to Henry. As Cupid had 
welded their hearts so indissolubly, 
why shouldn’t they join their three 
names into one when they joined their 
lives in holy matrimony? Alas, she 
spoke too confidently. 

Henry wrote back with a defiant 
hyphen scored right through the enve- 
lope, and said that he was dashed (not 
hyphened, you note) if he would spoil 
his name, “ which he was proud to bear, 
thank Heaven,” with her pestilential 
hyphens. All he could say was that 
if she despised it she had better not 
share it. 

Joan declared that another fairy had 
already swum into his ken and that 
the break was merely a matter of time. 
It is my conviction that she was born 
under a planet inimical to hyphens. 
Thus, I tell myself, ran the horoscope 
which her old nurse cast at her birth: 
“By hyphens she shall gain and by 
hyphens lose her heart's desire.” 

As with two neighbouring islands 
which regard the sea that flows between 
them as a means of communication, but 
also as a cause of estrangement, so it 
may be with two hearts and a —. 








Hadrian’s Wail. 
A new name for the Newcastle So- 
ciety of Antiquaries: ‘The Society of 
Anti-quarries.” 





“528.—Pouck or Poon'’s Hitt . . 3s. 6d.” 
Bookseller's List. 

This, of course, is a companion volume 

to Mr. A. A. Minne’s Winnie-the-Pook. 





THE CHAM OF CHINA’S DAUGHTER. 


Tre Cham of China’s daughter 
She was rosebuds on the tree, 
She sat beside green water 
And she took a cup of tea; 
Imperially tiny, 
She was highly Fan-Taiphobe, 
And she wore a shiney, spiney 
Golden dragon on her robe. 


Her Sleeve Dog sat beside her, 
His name it was Ho Ho, 

And his both eyes opened wider 
And his tail waved to and fro; 

His coat was royal sable, 
But he slobbered it for sakes 

Of the cakes upon the table, 
Of the little sugar-cakes, 


The Cham of China’s daughter 
Pretended not to know 

While taut and ever tauter 
Grew the patience of Ho Ho; 

She gazed about the garden 
And pretended not to see, 

Then without a beg your pardon 
She continued taking tea. 


Now, for all the self-assurance 
In its dignity and air, 

There are ends to the endurance 
That a Palace Dog can bar, 
And, “ As though it were the drugget,” | 
Said Ho Ho, “if all things fail, 

I shall tug her robe and tug it ; ” 
And he tugged the dragon's tail. 


Then, breathing fire and slaughter, 
Ran the Palace Guard with swords, 
But the Cham of China’s daughter 
Said, ‘‘ Be comforted, my Lords ; 
We are very much beholden 
To Ho Ho for this his knack 
Of guarding Us from golden 
Dragons ramping up Our back.” 


Does one contradict princesses 

If they ‘re ducks and Fan-Taiphobes 
And have lots and lots of dresses 

And have tons and tons of robes? 
So the captains all besought her 

That she'd pardon their mistake, 
And the Cham of China’s daughter 

Gave Ho Ho a sugar-cake. P.R.C. 








“SuPperion To ENAMEL. 
Tur Por Hat Makes Your TEA As I! 
SHOULD BE.”’ 
Tronmonger’s Circular | 
The opera-hat, on the other hand, makes | 
an invaluable tureen for picnics. 





“GrrMans’ Spring TALKIE OFFENSIVE.” 
Daily Paper. 
We can well believe it, if it’s adapted 
from one of these recent war-books. 





“Woman, smart, wanted, for hand pressing.” 
Australian Paper. 


Any ice-rink could supply several. 
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THE DAY’S NEWS. 





ONCE THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY WAS ABLE TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH CURRENT EVENTS WITH DIGNITY, THOROUGHNESS 
AND FASE; 


HE MUST FIRST HAND OVER THE HOUSEEEEPING 
SUPPLEMENT TO HIS WIFE— 





PRESENT HIS CHILDREN WITH THE “ KIDDIE” DELIVER THE FASHION PAGES TO HIS ELDEST 
SECTION— DAUGHTER— 


“a 
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BEFORE HE CAN MAKE HIMSELF COMPLETELY 


AND DETACH THE CROSS-WORD PUZZLES, COMIC . 
INFORMED OF THE WORLDS HAPPENINGS WITH 








STRIPS, SERIALS, ETC., FOR SUNDRY MEMBERS OF 


HIS HOUSEHOLD— WHAT REMAINS. 
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Halj-roused Guest at couniry-house. “THERE'S A DEUCE OF A ROW GOING ON, SMITHERS. WHAT ON EARTH IS THE 


MATTER?” 


| OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 





(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tuere is something, I think, the reverse of flattering to 
our mentality in the fact that those forecasts of a highly 
mechanized universe which used to be invented to amuse 
schoolboys are now seriously recommended to grown-up 
consideration. Not for nothing does Lord Birkenneap 
open his inquisition into The World in 2030 4.p. (Hopper 
AnD Stouanton, 12/6) by hazarding the views of a child of 
| that era upon our own age. Only children and men and 
women of stunted growth would consider these things 
important. For meditative people the permanencies of 
human character and destiny have always been far more 
interesting than the temporary truck among which they 
happened to find themselves. Yet Lord Brrkennean's book 
| can be regarded as a sufficiently admonitory nightmare. We 
| are proceeding, he considers, towards an earthly paradise 

where a limitless supply of cheap power will reduce human 
working hours to two a day; where all is urbanized, the 
factory, not the family, being the unit, and where the 
ideal factory-hand is produced by ectogenesis in a laboratory. 
Nationalism, of course, will slay us yet, unless the supra- 
| national demands of industrialism slay nationalism. And 
the next war, with its amphibious tanks and “senseless 
holocausts ” directed from the air, may scientifically destroy 
the Eden so scientifically created. Horse-racing may pos- 
sibly survive and a few rich men amuse themselves piough- 
ing and reaping, but in any case Lord Birkenneap will 
not be there. Like every other magician’s apprentice who 











has called up the devil in his master's study he will not 
| be sorry to be out of it. 


His Man. “It’s THE BIRDS, StR, A-BUILDING OF THEIR NESTS. IT’S THE—ER—CUSTOM HERE, SiR.” } 





There is little of his most brilliant quality about the 
latest of Emr Lupwie’s many recent biographies—Lincoln 
(Putnam, 21/-). One does not object to the writer being 
more concerned with the human qualities of his hero, 
his unfailing sympathy, his rare simplicity and _ his} 
unfathomable reserves of gloom, than with the things he 
did, but on the evidence of this volume alone it would be 
none too easy to say on what specific decisions Lincoln's | 
title to historical renown is based, while the details of the | 
actual struggle between the forces of North and South are 
so little developed that without a reasonable previous 
acquaintance with the subject the entire story would at 
times be lacking in intelligibility. Here, related in rather 
pedestrian fashion, is the history of the great Republican 
growing up in the backwoods, driving his raft and splitting 
his logs, telling his countless anecdotes, studying reclined 
at full length on bis store-counter, launching out as a country 
solicitor, finally writing his luggage-labels for the White | 
House; yet the essential mystery of the transition from | 
provincial lawyer and professional politician to the states- | 
man of prophetic insight, the father of his people, the | 
“true-born prince of men,” remains unsolved. The greatness 
of the man comes clear across the pages, but one feels that 
this is thanks to those amazing qualities, already often 
appraised, rather than to any inspiration in this latest 
telling of the story. Perhaps even a genius for imaginative 
biography can be pushed too hard. 


Mr. OsBert Sitwett, accused, he says, of stigmatising 
the nineteenth century as prosaic, has compiled, with Miss 
Marcaret Barton, an anthology of nineteenth- century 











wonders and terrors in the best Gothick vein of the eigbt- 
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eenth. Asa matter of fact some of the 
episodes set down in Sober Truth (Duck- 
worTtH, 12/6) belong to that incuba- 
tion age of all modern romance, the 
last of the eighteen-bundreds. The 
Davputn died in the Temple—‘f he did 
die there—in the eighteenth century ; 
and King CuristopHe of Hayti, Becx- 
rorp of Fonthill and Jonanna Sourn- 
corr have obvious affinities with the 
century of their birth, though they pro 
longed their eccentricities beyond it. 
Still, when all is said and done, Mr. Srr- 
WELL has found enough to justify the 
contention of his entertaining, provoca- 
tive and sagacious preface : that beneath 
the decorum of any age, however well- 
grounded in self-confidence, an under- 
world of primeval horror lies handily 
near the surface. If anyone nowadays 
needs converting to the notion that the 
crust of civilisation is thin, Mr. Srr- 
WELL’s anthology of the gruesome, fan- 
tastic and mysterious, as revealed in the 
letters and press-cuttings of our grand- 
fathers, may prove a revelation. Per- 
sonally, being already an adherent to the 
creed, I enjoyed Mr. Srrweu’s exposi- 
tion of it, but found that nimble exercise 
too short. Some of his examples, “‘ Home 
the Medium,” “Jack the Ripper ” and 








the rest, have suffered resurrection at 
| the hands of too many Burkes and 
| Hares; and, though Mr. Srrweu and 
| his colleague have unearthed more ex- 
| clusive corpses, the pursuit as such 


| strikes me as unremunerative. 


j 


| Mr. Ropert Hicuens, apparently in 
}a holiday spirit, has written On the 
| Screen (CassELt, 7/6). Asa story it is 
| sufficiently tenuous. Jack Richborough, 
| @ healthy young stockbroker of the nor- 
mal British type, finds himself almost 
| by accident quartered at the excellent 
Hotel Mirabeau, at Fontainebleau, 
| When he had really intended to take 
| a holiday at Zermatt. Through a de- 
| lightful elderly waiter he is introduced 
| to Mile. Antoinette Durier, the famous 
film star, with whose charming simpli- 
| city on the screen he had already fallen 
in love, and through her to a whole 
cosmopolitan crowd of artists in various 
kinds, including M. Krahmer, that cele- 
brated musical genius and admirer of 











Lady (to Costumier). “NOW CAN YOU TELL ME WHERE MY WAIST 1S GOING 
TO BE THIS YEAR?” 














pretty women. In the Forest is staged 
the love-affair between Jack and Anioinette—a most roman- 
tic affair in the prettiest of settings. Temporarily, the call 
of the wild is too much for him, but jealousy, with M. Krah- 
mer, comes to the rescue, and the end sees him once more 
hard at work among the bulls and bears of civilisation. 
| On the Screen makes easy reading, done deftly and with 
the air of one who is perfectly at home in the society he 
describes; and the three chief characters are well drawn 
and excellently contrasted. 








a Miss Joanna Cannan’s novel, The Simple Pass On (Benn, 
| 7/6), which owes its title to a verse in the Book of Proverbs— 








“A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself; but 
the simple pass on and are punished "should open many 
doors to the ex-officer type of commercial traveller. It is 
a very depressing piece of work, and would be quite unbear- 
able if the author had succeeded in making Laurence Danby 
as pitiable to us as he evidently is to her. But his sim- 
plicity takes the form of such deplorable idiocy that it is 
difficult not to be exasperated. I do not think that Miss 
Cannan has in the very Teast degree exaggerated the horrors 





of peace for those temporary soldiers who were too young to 
be established in work before the world upheaval, but I do 
feel that she might have made out a stronger case for their 
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; 
| kind had she taken a less Quixotic type for her hero. Per- 
| haps, though, it is as well for the peace of our minds that 
| she gives our sympathy some loophole of escape, for she 
spares us nothing in this sordid drama of the terrors of peace. 





Mr. Gorpoy Garprver has chosen to introduce his name- 
less hero to us on the evening before his discharge from Her 
Majesty’s Prison at Wormwood Scrubs. The period, by 
the way, is about that of the Jameson Raid; but the 
gentleman in B4/49 was not one of that gallant but unfor- 
tunate company. Nephew of a sometime Colonial Governor 
and first cousin of a peer, he had been advised to leave 
Eton in his third year under suspicion of stealing, and, a 
little later, had stolen in earnest from sheer panic in order 
to conceal the fact that he had accidentally lost some of 
his employer’s money. Hence Wormwood Scrubs and his 
subsequent despatch to South Africa, where he managed 
to secure a temporary clerkship in the Government service 
at St. George’s Town, through his aunt's influence. But 
then rumours of his record begin to follow him, or he 





imagines from chance conversations that everyone knows 


of a thousand other places on which the harsh hand of | 
blind ‘‘progress” has been heavily laid. Let him not weep, 
but let him up and send a copy of this book to any rural or | 
urban district councillor of his acquaintance with the com. | 
pliments of the season, and bid him think upon his oppor. 
tunities of conserving or marring the tradition of English | 
house-building, founded, not by conscious artists, but by the | 
sound traditional craftsmen of the countryside, master and 
journeyman — builders, thatchers, bricklayers, plasterers, | 
tilers, carpenters, masons. A goodly company. True, if. 
you look into things, you may find many a beautiful house 
lacking due provision of water and air space and light and | 
drains. But these things may be added by perceptive folk, 
while the others move into the admirable “ council houses” 
now so often provided, and often with much more consider- 
ation for the spiritual issue of beauty than formerly. | 
There is not need yet to despair of England, in spite of | 
bungaloid growths, which however need discouraging; and 
this jolly little book will help forward the good work. 





In the collection of short stories, The Knife Behind the 





his secret, and he is on 
the verge of throwing 
up his chances when he 
finds the one girl who 
could help him to re- 
cover his self-respect. 
Put thus, I admit the 
book sounds much the 
usual type of novel. 
But that it certainly is 
not. Mr. GaRDINEeR has 
managed to import an 
altogether new atmo- 
sphere into The Pattern 
of Chance (Sampson 
Low, 7/6), trembling as 
it does for so long on the 
brink of tragedy; and 
he bas drawn one or 
two characters that lin- 
ger pleasantly in the 
memory. 





Kenya Mountain, I imagine, is one of the peaks of 
the world which are not likely at the moment to be con- 
gested with climbers, though there are doubtless many 
who would like to have a shot at it, For those who 
cannot face the journey to East Africa, to say nothing of 
a safari of about sixty porters to carry necessaries and 
luxuries, I recommend with confidence Mr. E. A. T. 
Durrton’s Kenya Mountain (Carp, 21/-), with its introduction 
by Mr. Hitame Betxoc. Not only does he describe in 
minute and very attractive detail almost every step in his 
own unsuccessful attempt, but he tells of two triumphant 
assaults, one many years before his effort and one just 
before his book was published. Perhaps not the least 
engaging feature of Mr. Durron’s narrative is the fact that 
he is, on his own confession, not a mountaineer at all. 
1 should say he is not exactly a novice, but he tells every- 
thing that a novice wants to know, and he is not above 
including @ great deal that is well worth reading about 
British East Africa. All that helps. The book, moreover, 
is lavishly illustrated with quite remarkable photographs. 





No man of sense and sensibility but will feel inclined to 
weep when, with Mr. Bastt Oxiver's The Cottages of England 
(Barsrorp, 21/-) in his hand, he thinks of Peacehaven 
and the new fringes of the Portmouth-Chichester road an 











A BALLET-DANCER JOINS OUR ANGLING CLUB. 


Curtain (HoppER AnD | 
Sroventon, 7/6), Mr. | 
VALENTINE WILLIAMS | 
certainly cannot be ac- | 
cused of placing his | 
finest plums on the top | 
of the basket. The first | 
eight or nine yarns, told 
as they are by an expert 
writer of ‘tales of secret 
service and crime,” are 
in their way excellent, 
“The Pigeon Man” and 
“The Popinjay Knight” 
calling for special praise. 
But in the last four 
stories Mr. WILLIAMS 
strays more or less 
from what to him is a |} 
beaten track, and with 
such unqualified success | 
that he should be en- | 
couraged to continue his | 
J 
| 














excursions. ‘ Finale” and “The Pearl” are dramatic and 
are worked up to a clever curtain, while “At the Shrine 
of Sekhmet” convinces me that its author's abilities | 
are far wider in their range than his readers have been | 
led hitherto to expect. 





In Me and Mr, Murphy (Duckwortn, 7/6) both gay and | 
serious stories are to be found, and Mr. Lynn Doy.e inclines | 
me to suppose that he is a little doubtful whether the | 
mixture will be palatable to his readers. The plunge from | 
the humours of Mr. Murphy to tales of Ireland in very 
distressful times may be abrupt, but Mr. Dove is alive to 
the fact that “history is a ticklish subject in Ire'and,” and, 
although “Three Stories of 'Ninety-eight” are terribly | 
grim, he has been careful to tell them withcut any political | 
or religious bias. Possibly you may find such a story as 
“Aftermath ” unbearably painful, but you will also find in 
“Police Protection” and “A Will and a Way” that Mr. | 
Murphy can be refreshingly amusing. Altogether an Irish 
stew into which you can dip with confidence. 








Assurances which add to our Comfort. 
“Accipent WHILE Prayinc SquasH Racquets. 





. . » » Mr. Lyon’s opponent quite unintentionally strack him over 
the eye with his racquet.”—Local Paper. 
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CHARIVARIA, 


As Mr. Luoyp Georar seldom used 
the Atheneum his decision to give it up 
has not appreciably deepened the gloom 
in Pall Mall. oie 

* 


Miss Frances Pirrt tells of foxes 
rearing their young beside busy main 
roads. Scarcely less remarkable is the 
| daring shown in this respect by pedes- 
| trians. eo 





_ Thieves who broke into a house in 
Kensington walked in through the 
| tradesmen’sentrance. The explanation 


|is that there was no door marked 
| “ Burglars’ Entrance.” 
* * 


P 
| A clergyman has directed that his 
| hot-water- bottle should be buried with 
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Chess is now believed to have been 
played in Egypt about 5000 n.c., but 
of course games in progress at that date 
would have begun much earlier. 


Mr. R. C. Sueruirr is reported as 
not being impressed by SHAKESPEARE, 
with whose works he is unfamiliar; but 
we attach little evidence to the rumour 
that Stratford-on-Avon residents have 
resolvei to boycott Journey's End. 


4 
In the newspapers of the period the 
first news of the Battle of Waterloo was 
given in about fifty lines, we read. 
NELSON, of course, got a column. 


At this time of the year the middle- 
aged should avoid excitement, says a 
doctor. Those with weak hearts should 
ease off domino-playing for the present. 





It is pointed out that while articts 
are increasing in numbers Builington 
House remains the same size. In cer. | 
tain quarters the idea cf thinning-cut | 
the artists is preferred to that of en- | 
larging the building. 


Although the Duchess of Beprorn 
had bad luck in failing to beat Sir ALAN | 
Copnam’s time of actual flight, she is | 
to be congratulated on having set up | 
a record as the first Duchess to fly to | 
the Cape and back. 


“Are there any modern witches?” | 
asks a writer. We haven't noticed any- | 
body flying about on vacuum-cleaners | 
in our district. . , 


Offers of carrots and sugar having | 





failed to induce a donkey to perform | 





| him when he dies. We 
are not sure whether 
this indicates perfect 
faith or sublime optim- 
ism. +a 






What this country 
seems to need just now 
is a war to end War- 
| books. 





ms 


The B.B.C. recently 
_tefrained from broad- 
| casting their usual news 
| bulletin on the alleged 
| ground that there was 
no news. Our news- 
papers are never put 
| off by a little thing like 
that. 


* % 


Roughness of the 
neck, according to a 
beauty hint, is often an 
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THE JOURNALISTIC “ME.” 


‘ WIENS al 
Ny es 


LUNCHED WITH ME AT THE TERRIFIC GRILL-ROOM 
LAST MONDAY, AND HE TOLD ME CONFIDENTIALLY, ETC., ETC.”—“Mr. May- 
fair” of “ The Daily Scoop.” 


jits part in an amateur | 
Aj \operatic production at | 
, |\Weymouth, it is pre- | 
somes that he resented | 
the attempts to jeopar- | 
dise his amateur status. | 










“New York is a stu- | 
pendous mad-house, 
peopled w.th hobgob- 
lins toiling ghoulichly 
for the composite mon- | 
ster called the Machine | 
Age,” says M. Maurice 
Larrouy. Maurice, 
you spoke a mouthful! 


A contemporary won- 
ders whether there will 
be any new fashions at 
Wimbledon this year. | 
We under:tand that | 
lamong some of the | 
Neading lady-players | 








indication of unsuspected rheumatism 
in the system and may be remedied by 
head exercises which eee! the neck in 
all directions to improve the circulation. 
“Rubbering” for“roughnecks” is clearly 
indicated, ase 


In regard to the United States Govern- 
inent’s new policy of a rigorous applica- 
tion of the Income Tax !aws to wealthy 
bootleggers, fears are entertained that 
the burden will ultimately fall on the 

| long-suffering consumer. 
: * * 


a 
A cock-fighting tournament bas been 
| held in a Lancashire drawing-room, but 
| We are assured that in the best Lanca- 
shire circles cock-fighting is not gener- 
ally considered suitable for the drawing- 
room. a 
* 


On reading a critic's objection that 
Mr. Henry Artery neglected to make 
an aside of the word ‘‘ Wormwood,” 
we are reminded of the absent-minded 
Hamlet who added “ Scrubs.” 


The reported making of a gramo- 
phone record of the yodel is regarded 
a3 a big step towards the elimination of 
the human factor from the delivery of 
milk, 


People who run ‘undesirable night- 
clubs are trying to evade the police by 
moving from the West-end to the sub- 
urbs. They are believed to be indif- 
ferent to the risk of being thought 
suburban. 


Tho sportsman who, as we read, 
divides his spare time between angling 


Attention is drawn to the lack of|and greyhound-racing seems the very 


cupboards in modera homes. No ade- 
| quate provision is made for skeletons. 
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man to develop the possibilities of the 





husbands are being worn. 
. & 


A Dutch prisoner who was sent to | 
Bermuda after being captured in the 
Boer War has just returned to South 
Africa. 1t is not known who told him | 
the war was over. 


* 


“blow-fish,” which blow themselves 
out until they are several times their 
right size. In England this enlargement 
is reserved for the angler. 


ce 


safe in Essex. It is thought that this 


men. 








“THe New Picnic Baa 
Made of Real Motor Hids,” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
Our Baby declares that some of these 
charatancs have terribly tough skins. 





It is stated that there are in America 


Bandits recently. tole a post-office | 


is an indication that mail-bags are now | 
going out of vogue with the best cracks- | 
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A LAUREATE OF LABOUR. 


(At the time of going to press Mr. MacDosatp had not yet 
| announced his selection for the bays.} 
Were I in Ramsay's awful shoes 

And had to fill the present void, 
No “idle singer ” would I choose 

Who ’d go on being unemployed ; 
No choice of mine in lotus-beds should wallow 
At forty bob a week (though that sounds cheap) ; 

I'd make my Labour Government's Apollo 
Do something for his keep. 






































He'd have to hymn the people’s claims 
To ownership of banks and coal, 
To voice their inarticulate aims 
And nationalize the British soul ; 
He should supply our workers’ commissariat 
With nectar by the barrel, sweet and strong, 
And build to order for the proletariat 
A better Red Flag song. 


So should he earn his sack (commuted). 
And, if the ranks of Labour show 
No candidate precisely suited 
For handling this portfolio, 
What of it? Surely in the groves of Whitehall 
Clerks could be found (there ’s Humpert WoLre 
for one) 


“adh An ROIS wi Ria RT a Hae 





Meanwhile the movement has spread to our tradesmen, 
1 've livel in ths same place for about twenty years now 
and inevitably have got to know the shopkeepers. I notice 
when Ernest at the — has had his hair cut; 
when the lady at the baker's buys a new jumper it does not 
escape me; when Harry at the fishmonger’s laid him down 
with a will at my feet by slipping on a fragment of balibut, 
[ watched his cheek day by day fading from prune to lilac 
and was glad for him when the Maltese cross of sticking. 
plaster was dispensed with. And now quite suddenly the 
tradespeople have gone behind my back and had their 
teeth out. 
The shock to me appears not to count, which I take very 
hard after all these years. Only one of them had the simple 
courtesy and friendliness to warn me of the impending 
alterations. That was the assistant at the tobacconist’s. 
He presented himself at the counter with one tooth miss- 
ing a month ago and thus conveyed the caution in a series 
of shrill whistles. 
“I’m going to have m’ teeth out on Tue—phew!— 
sday,” said the pleasant fellow; “it’s a great nui—phew! 
—sance, just a—phew!—s we’re—phew! phew !—stock- 
taking.” 
Well, I went out quite depressed, for I knew that I 
should never see that face again. True, it would still be 
nominally his face next time, but it would be changed out of 
nearly all knowledge. And the next phase was horrid, I 
bad forgotten to expect it. He looked like a mud-turtle of 



































To teach the Laureate, sitting up at night, all 
The tricks of how it’s done. 


Si in een SAMA Ds ec 


Had Saw when he received promotion 
Studied the elements of war? 
Had ALEXANDER any notion 
Of what a battleship is for ? 
1 Yet of Disarmament they learne] to cackle, 
This pair, like experts, in a few brief moons ; 
Why shouldn’t permanent officials tackle 
A bard in search of tunes ? O. S. 











THE DENTURE CRAZE. 

I pon’t know what's the matter with all my friends. 
Overnight they seem to have realised unanimously that 
there is a world of unsuspected beauty to which they have 

_ hitherto been blind that can only be enjoyed by plucking 
| out their teeth and appearing in new sets. They don’t 
seem to wait, these days, even to be told whether they have 
pyorrhoea or anything else that may necessitate a step so 
drastic. They come to tea with me in sudden new sets, or 
sections of sets, and it is no longer bad manners to keep off 
the subject. Indeed they seem to enjoy it. Itis also manners 
| to ask whether they had gas or were frozen Iceally. They 
| profess satisfaction from one of two facts—either (1) their 
new teeth are such an improvement on their own old ones: 
| or (2) their new teeth are exactly like their own old ones. 


i 3 | “ Well, you have got a lot of new ones this time,” I say as 
: I hand them the Bridge tablets. 
: “Only four. You've seen them,” they answer; “ but I’m 


| having the rest out on Saturday.” 

| This news invariably drives me to the looking-giass, for I 

| am now beginning to watch for change and decay. I am 

| becoming morbid. Like a landowner going round the estate, 

| I mark down stumps for uprooting. And there don’t seem 
to be any. I count them over, every one apart, and as far 

| as I can see I can’t honestly spare anything. 

| 1am at once relieved and galled, for, if] can acquire a 

| newish face and expression by going to the dentist, now ap- 


ninety. But at least he had warned me. 

Not so Harry. Harry, ever since I first came into his 
fish-shop as a child, has always looked like an aged turtle. 
To go with it, he wore a fatherly manner. Imagine then | 
my dismay when somebody looking like a distant relation | 
of Harry's seen in a dream skipped forward, opened his 
mouth and bristled a row of porcelain at me. 

“This,” I thought, “is not even respectable.” 

Gone is the fatherly manner. He almost gambols as he 
slaps plaice about by the tail. From being an aged and 
kindly man he has been dreadfully transformed into a de- 
cayed juvenile lead with one spat inthe grave. He will prob- 
ably live to be turned out of Burlington Arcade by the 
porter. 

On the other hand, the cashier at the dairy got through 
her affair very decently and by degrees. Certainly, for a 
week or so she tried to fool me that there was nothing | 
amiss by compressing her lips. But of course a day came | 
when, so to speak, complete silence failed to answer. I had | 
praised and toyed with her tortoiseshell cat. I had gone | 
further and stuffed him a grey velvet mouse, which I gave | 
him when I paid the weekly book. The face of his missus lit. | 

“Hi ha hi héhé hince he hos a hitten,” she said, and smiled. 
I saw her smile (as Rossetti has it). 

And that’s another good face gone wrong. 

My social life and my morning shopping continue to be | 
full of surprises. And whenever I see a brilliant valance of | 
new teeth in a mouth that I have grown up with I think, 
“There goes another bit of Old London.” RacHeL. 

















“Turer-Piece Suir. Worrn 5/-. Price 5/-.” 
Advt. in Evening Paper. 





| 

Rationalising the Advertisement. | 
| 

} 


Mr. Punch About Town. 
“Sani Pornts or FasHion. 
A silk square handkerchief matching the tie and, if possible, the | 
socks, should always be carried in the breast pocket.” 
Nottingham Paper. 















| pears to be the opportunity while the vogue is at its height. 





} 
For himself Mr. Punch never thinks this permissible unless 
the suspenders are tucked boldly into the hat-band. 
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THE CRUSADER. | 

Mr. Batpwix. “ANYTHING FOR THE CAUSE. ALL THE SAME, I WONDER IF THE 
CREST OF THIS HELMET EXACTLY SUITS MY STY LE.” 
Mr. BaLpwis is about to start on a campaign for Home and Empire.) 
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Old Lady. “ Let me see, Susan. HOW MANY PICTURES DO I GENERALLY LOOK 
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AT WHEN I VISIT THE ACADEMY?” 





iF THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE.... 


[ am seldom angry about anything; 
only now and then a little annoyed. 

Yesterday I had to drive a car for 

more than seven miles behind the back 
of a bulbous yellow motor-coach which 
would not let me pass. It held to the 
middle of the road. I hooted plain- 
tively. The driver waved me back. I 
hooted at intervals again and again. 
Only the jays in the forest echoed my 
complainings. Nobody stirred in the 
motor-bus. The driver, after the first 
effort, would not even wave his hand. 

Very well. The motor-coach has had 
its joy and pleasure of me. Now it is 
my turn. 

Has anyone ever considered the 
habits and character of the sub-humans 
who voluntarily immune themselves in 

| the bellies of these rotatory behemoths 
and travel through the length and 
breadth of this fair island so entombed ? 
Possibly not. But I will. 

Whoare they, anyway? From what 
mud do they originate and to what 
dust are like to return? The present 
| motor-coach, so far as I can remember, 
| was travelling from Aberystwyth to 


Basingstoke. But I may be wrong. 
It may have been from Bournemouth 
to Berwick-on-Tweed. Some twenty 
persons at any rate, had banded them- 
selves: together in its bulging beastli- 
ness in order to destroy the amenities 
of the high road for as large a cross- 
section of England as possible, and that 
too when the first breath of spring had 
filled the fields with cowslip and cuekoo- 
pint and the birds were mating on 
every bough. 

One must not confuse this monstros- 
ity, this wheeled wen to which I allude, 
with the type of motor-bus which hon- 
ourably links the smaller villages to the 
market towns, or one market town 
to another. The whole of England 
trembles with motor-buses. Down the 
hillsides, in the deepest and shadiest 
valleys, over the flat river-meadows 
where the fritillaries grow, you can 
watch them at their work eliminating 
local customs and dialects and drawing 
all the countryside closer and closer 
as with golden chains about the feet of 
the Hollywood film. These have become 
a necessity of rural existence. They are 
the carrier's cart glorified out of recog- 





nition, made swifter and more comfort- 


able. On the whole they are a happy 
influence in the countryside and they 
usually let me pass as soon as I sound 
my horn. But this was a touring pes- 
tilence. To serve the unholy passions 
of what miserable homunculi and ho- 
munculz was it created and permitted 
to trumpet at forty miles an hour 
through the land? What lures these 
voyagers to submit to their incarcera- 
tion? Is it some faint stirring of 
romance in their shrivelled hearts, their 
fragile intellects? Some zest for the 
beauties of the turnpike way? It may 
be so. Possibly there are poets of the 
motor-coaching world, poets who sing 
the joys of barging between the hedge- 
rows in a dropsical caricature of a 
conveyance propelled by a bat-witted 
curmudgeon; poets whosnort and shake 
the woods with laughter as they lumber 
and roar through the lanes. 


“ We swung into the village,” 








they ery, 
“ Myself and thirty companions 
Frowsting together 
Down the bigh hiil. 
The cottage windows were lighted, | 
And near the old pump 





A woman was standing ; 
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The driver changed gear as we passed her, 
She shrank to the wall ; 

Onwards towards Aberystwyth 

We swept into darkness again !’’ 


| All this may be so. But is it? I 
| am doubtful. I observed the backs of 
the heads of the poor imbeciles who 
populated the moving miasma, and I 
could not think that there was an 
flame of poetry amongst them. What 
migratory instinct, then, I ask again, 
had spurred them to this orgy of theirs ? 
The simple citizen who goes on a long 
journey desires either to reach his 
destination swiftly and alone, or at 
leisure with the companions of’ his 
choice. The railway-train, for instance, 
is divided into compartments which are 
reasonably small, and by piling luggage 
on the seats, bribing the guard or mak- 
ing faces at the window, it is often 
possible to exclude one’s fellow-misan- 
thropes altogether. The railway-train 
is also in most cases mercifully ‘speedy 
and diversifies slumber with elaborate 
meals. In a private motor-car, on the 
other hand, we can at least coop our- 
selves up with our own relations and 
friends and while away the tedium of 
the road with altercations. One may 
walk, one may ride, one may cycle or 
fly. In all these activities there is 
probably some sense of adventure and 
freedom to be found. I have a friend 
who rides about the leafy places of 
England rather grandly, I think, in a 
steam-roller, carrying his portmanteau 
and suit-cases in a truck behind. But 
what should induce a number of per- 
sons, or poor wrecks in human shape, 
to suffer the company of twenty or 
thirty similar abjects, previously un- 
known to them, for periods of ten or 
twelve hours at a time, without any 
compensation except the gibbering joy 
of preventing a decent motorist from 
getting past them when he desires? 
Who builds these awful chariots—to 
what end and for whom ? 

Were they doing crossword-puzzles 
in that great glassy mausoleum? They 
| did not glance at the countryside as 

they passed it, these wretched Aberyst- 
| wythians—if indeed they were Aberyst- 

wythians—Basingstoke-bound. What 
| happened to them at meal-times? Did 

they fester together in one lamentable 
| party at the ale-house, or munch ham- 
| sandwiches alone? Would Basingstoke 
sate their wanderlust when they reached 
it, or would they conspire abominably 
to attain some further goal ? 

There was no answer to these queries. 
| Filled with its strange specimens the 
vitreous museum bumped busily on. The 
| branches brushed it as it went. Before 
| the seven miles were over I came to the 
conclusion, and I hold that opinion 
still, that the passengers were not 
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Small Girl (as golfer pauses for breath). “ H&'S STOPPED BEATING 1T, Mummy. 


1 THINK 1T MUST BE DEAD.” 








merely morons. They had been; but 
they were now dead. They had died 
long ago. They had been stuffed with 
spices and wired to their seats. They 
were destined to travel for ever between 
Aberystwyth and Basingstoke and back 
again, and I had begun to wonder 
whether I too, a perpetual and unwilling 
mourner, should not travel always in 
their wake, keening loudly with my 
electric horn. 

Long ago, when they were young, 
they began travelling from Aberystwyth 
to Basingstoke in this vehicular masto- 
don with its malevolent driver at the 
wheel. They grew to know each other 
and like each other, mowing and mop- 





ping and exchanging buns and oranges 
on the way. And when they got to 


Basingstoke they said to each other: 
“It would be a pity that we who have | 
become such friends should part. We | 
will go back to Aberystwyth together.” 
So they booked their seats again, and | 
then again and again. They grew 
middle-aged, they grew old together. 
And at the last they perished and were 
mummified, bequeathing their posses- 
sions in lieu of jares to the mannerless | 
and infatuated bumpkin who drove | 
them to and fro. 
Viewed in this way, there is a thought | 
of tragedy in the thing ; and I am sorry | 
if I have allowed a hint of acrimony to | 
creep into my account of the occupants | 
of the Aberystwith - to- Basingstoke | 
motor-coach. But the diiver I do not 
and will not forgive. Evor. 
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INTIMATE PAPERS OF A LITERARY CRITIC. 


One has uneasy doubts about the 
work of young Flavius St. Hilaire Bottle. 
With Dramxwater, say, or GERTRUDE 
Sret, one knows where one is, or isn't, 
as the case may be. But with Bottle, 
where is one? One never knows what 
superlatives one ought to apply to his 
poetry, and without a copious and un- 
hindered supply of superlatives the critic 
of modern poetry is deprived of his only 
visible means of support. Superlatives 





And Eprra was placidly knitting, 

While Ospenrt in tones dictatorial 
Cried, ‘ Just once in our rude island story 
I’lising you“ Land of Hope and Glory.”’ 
But Epirs gave his arm a twitch 
And said, ‘You’ve made me 

WILHELMINA.’” 


drop a 


Then, to show us what Bottle can 
do at Bottle’s best, comes the poem, 
“ Highbrows in Babylon,” of which I 
will quote only the first stanza: 

“Tf ZERUBBABEL, wearing a black chasuble, 
roused audibls comment in the rococo 
salons of Hell, 





Boanerges Barty 

Became a member of the Liberal Party - 
Wilberforce McWhee 
Spoke at a meeting of the T.U.C.; 

But for myself I went to a pub 

And ate a very hearty 

Meat tea.” 

When I had read this final fragment 
of supreme and monumental pifile I 
put on my hat, seizéd my umbrella and 
boarded a motor-bus, resolved to expos- 
tulate with this talented but misguided 
young poet. I discovered him stretched 
on a couch in his dressing-gown drink- 





are the sheet-anchor of criti- 
cism. (N.B.—Must remember : 
this for future use; it is un- 
doubtedly an aphorism.) 

One feels that in Bottle we 
havethe makings ofa brilliant 
young neo-modern, capable 
of expressing to a marked 
degree that superb contempt 
for all intellectual processes 
that is the crowning glory of 
contemporary art; and yethe 
continually shocks us by 
wanton lapses from that in- 
tense earnestness without 
which few poets of to-day 
may endure to read each 
others’ verses and retain their 
composure, Were the thought 
not too grossly insufferable 
one might almost suspect 
that Bottle is pulling our legs. 

His latest slim yolume of 
verse, Sliding Down Helicon 
(Tosher and Trype, 5s.) is 
before me. What is one to 
make of it? One may per- 
haps dismiss his affectation of 
archaic devices like rhyme as 
a youthful attempt to startle 
the cultured reader; but even 














so a regard for the truth eom- 
pels me to pronounce his work 
immature. Consider these 
lines from ‘The Destruction 
of London: an Epic” :— 


“Two crimson serpents swam in 

the tranquil Serpentine ; 
Their quivering coils rippled 
and shone as though bur- 4 
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Tramp. “ L00K HOW THIN I aM, Lipy.” 
Lidy. “i KNow—I KNOW; AND YET I sUPPOSE I OUGHT 
NOT TO ENVY You.” 
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ing his morning beer and 
perusing The History of Trade 
Unionism, by Srpney and 
Beatrice WEBB. 

‘‘ Bottle,” I declared im- 
petuously, you are an ass!” 

He rose and procured me a 
tumbler, carefully preserving 
his place in The History of | 
Trade Untonism. 

* A delightfully amusing bit 
of work,” heremarked. ‘Such 
irresponsible gaiety — such 
infectious high spirits. You 
ought to read it more often.” 

* Do not try to put me off,” 
I said sternly. “I have 
seen your latest book. I am 
ashamed of you. Your work 
can be admirably free from 
the bourgeois taint of coher- 
ence, and it would be treason 
in a critic therefore to deny 
your genius. Why then do 
you waste your time produc- 
ing garbage? Whydon’t you 
take yourself seriously?” 

At this the incorrigible 
Bottle laughed lightly. “1 
will endeavour to explain as 
lucidly as possible,” he began, 
and before I could prevent 
his committing such an art- 
istic solecism he procceded, | 
“T write with the lofty object | 
of purging my soul of second- | 
rate sentiments. Often, after | 
reading books of a wild and 
passionate beauty ”—-he 











nished with beeswax and turpentine, 

Matutinal bathers (unmixed) beheld them 
and fled without stopping ; 

An ominous purple cloud hung in the sky 
over Wapping. : 

Biff! the dome of St. Paul’s was rent. 
Cried the Chapter, ‘Oh, what does it 
mean ?' 

‘ Doubtless the phenomenon will be easily 
explicable in the light of modern scien- 
tific research,’ testily answered the 
Dean.” 


After the sonority and colour of the 
opening lines, how the Dean lets us 
down! But there is worse to come. 
Listen to this :— 


| “I saw two Srrwexts sitting 
/ Erect on the Albert Memorial ; 





what kind of confusion, 
what sort of sensation, 


what precise degree of confused sensational 


effect 

might we expect 

if ZonoasTER, enigmatically attired in a 
toque, 

baroque, 


pushed in through the swing-doors of the 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel?” 


If only Bottle would maintain this 
exalted note what might we not say of 


him? But he doesn’t. 


A little farther 


on, all by itself in the middle of an 
otherwise inoffensive blank page, is 


printed the following enormity :— 


“ Sebastian Blubb 
Joined the Carlton Club : 








waved a hand lightly to- | 
wards The History of Trade Unionism— 

“T become slightly intoxicated and 
yearn to deliver myself of sententious | 
verse. I grasp my pen and ask myself, 
What shall I write? If my lines should 
betray their meaning, you and your 
brothers would feel yourselves safe to 
condemn and deride me. If I plunge 
headlong into the highly-esteemed ex- 
cesses of my contemporaries, I am pre- 
sently sick; so in practice I let my 
second-hand afflatus have its head, but 
I temper it with the stringent tincture 
of tosh. Thus the critics dare not 
entirely despise me, lest they be 
accused of overlooking some hidden 
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WHAT-YOU-MAY-CALL-IT. I HOPE I'M NOT BEING TOO TECHNICAL FOR YOU?” 


The Delinquent (explaining). ‘‘THEN I TROD ON THIS LITTLE GADGET AND IT SEEMED TO DO SOMETHING TO THE 








lack of meaning, and at the same time 
I maintain my own good-humour. When 
I have thrown off a few such pieces as 
you have lately read I feel much better. 

“But enough of this idle chatter. 
Have some more beer.” 

“That is the only remark worthy of 
your genius that you have uttered since 
I entered the room,” I said severely. 

“Ab,” replied Bottle, “you really 
ought to dip more frequently into the 
Wesps. Such a Rabelaisian taste for 
statistics.” C. L. M 








Our Erudite Burghers. 
“West Ham ro see ‘ MoTuer.’ 

The Mayor (Alderman Hollins) said the 
| Council had hitherto been guided in such 
| maters by the Board of Film Censors.” 

Daily Paper. 





“ Forecast.—South-east to north-west winds, 
. "—Sydney Paper. 


It is good to note that the Dominions | 
| are adhering to the best meteorological | 


| traditions of the Mother Country. 
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ON LITTLE FISH BEING SWEET. 


Nor at once of Test and Itchen 
Sing I, nor of Kennet’s state 
Whence my fario come to kitchen 
Salmon-pink and grampus-great ; 
But, though Berkshire’s bulrush 
quivers, 
But, though Hampshire’s kingeup’s 
out, 
First I'll sing of little rivers 
And of very little trout. 
Little trout whose claims do beckon 
So insistently and sound, 
Little trout whose bulk we reckon 
Six or seven to the pound— 
These I sing, to these beholden, 
These long since a song did earo, 
Crimson-spotted, plump and golden 
Flung a-kicking from the burn. 
Leaping down the brown hill’s shoulder, 
Trailed of birk and mountain ash, 
Bent upon by granite boulder, 
Little waters hop and splash ; 





Pied by snows of last December, 
Bens above the May days flout— 
Ab, that ’s how you ‘ll best remember 

Little rivers, little trout! 


Grease your brogues with dreamland 
tallow, 
Forth with me and fish like kings, 
And by pot and swirling shallow 
Fill a creel with fingerlings 
Where our noses first got blistered, 
Where our green-hearts first went 
swish, 
Where the paws of boyhocd glistered 
With the scales of little fish. 


Those were days, you say? Why, 
then it 
Searce is odd if thus I wink, 
Ere we walk by lovely Kennet, 
Ere we follow Itchen’s brink, 
Where the Berkshire bulrush quivers, 
Where the Hampshire kingcups 
shout, 
Wink with love at little rivers 
And at very little trout. 
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| GONVINCING ROBERT. 


Tunovanour my years of driving a 
ear in London I have gone upon the 
rule that, whether in the right or not, 

it ja atupid to argue with a policeman, 
| 1 have been a bit of a devil in other 
| ways, but I have never been so fool- 
hardy aa that. | am wondering now, 

alter a recent drive with Percival, 
whether my motoring life hasn't per- 
hapa been founded on a Peete js" 9 
For the majority of the London 
police fores are Scota, and po Seot can 
resiatan argument, provided it is entered 
upon without heat and in the proper 
apirit of judicial inquiry; nor will he 
j shrink from acknowledging an adverse 
77 conelusion, provided it is arrived at by 
i well-applied cold logic. In fact, I am 
: going to try it myself next time the 
ueeasion areas, 
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* ‘ 

Percival coming down Road in 
hie antique ear wished to turn to the 
right inte Street, A very young 
but very stalwart constable, damming 
the Street traffic for its 
lawful period with his left hand, appar- 
ently signalled ua on with his right, 
Sinee he did this abruptly, almost pet- 
tishly, Pereival put a bit: of snap into 
it. Yet the moment we were in mid. 
mane@urre the constable leaped upon 
wa, angrily acoused Percival in broad 
Seote (which | make no pretence to 
reproduce) of “ Dangerous driving ” and 
tumbled for his notebook 

* Rut 1] am a most earefal driver, 
Hm 4 Pereival reasonably, while I held 
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on my nose,” admitted W allie sternly 
(or maybe Angus). “Had I been sig- 
palling you on, I shouldna have done 
this, but thes.” 

He gave a couple of brief imitations 

one of a London policeman signalling 
on Percival and one of a London police- 
man (the same policeman) warning off 
an insubordinate fly. They were ad- 
mittedly different actions: the former 
was bolder, freer, more open-chested ; 
the latter, as I had noted, had a touch 
of petulance about it. 

* But how was | to know ?” inquired 
Percival, still very patiently. “1t was 
impossible to detect the fly from where 
I was.” 

* But ye ken the rules of traffie cross- 
ings ?* 

“I do. At the same time I follow 
the signals of the police in preference 
to my personal knowledge. And I may 
say that only yesterday, at this very 
same spot and under similar conditions, 
I was signalled into Street by a 
constable.” 

“That waena me.” 

“Very possibly, But, if it was as 
dangerous a mancuvre as you say, no 
London constable would have waved 
me on to perform hara-kiri.” 

To this argument Angus (or may be 
Sandy) replied evasively. “If it's hurry- 
curry ye were performing just noo,” he 
said, at the same time tr awling f for his 
pencil, “that's a fifty-poun’ fine. Or 
maybe five poun’s, and even that wad be 
better In your pocket than oot of it.” 

Pereival grac a the point 
with all the gallantry of a Regency 
duellist acknowledging first b lood to his 


























ny breath, “You can see this oar is 
six years oid and yet hasn't a sorateh 
upon 16." 


‘There's mony a dangerous driver 
hatha @ sorateh upon his oarmrmr 
“Only when the car's a big one. 





Mine ’s , Woo emali to risk bein ug das niger. 
Os 1B 
That doesna prove 
* Amy way, Pou signalled me on 
Anggun vent ab this point bovigry — 


“You was w ee Ua eas Kor sett lomy 


‘ar 


XN 


opponent. “ Never theless, he con- 
| tinued, “it is difficult for anyone with 
| Tespect for the law to avoid a charge of 
dangerous driving if o: onstable’s 
signals differ from another's.” 


268 C 
Here S 


andy for, as herealter I shall 
istyle him, Robert) made a tactical 
ierror, “ Policemen. like the pabhe, are 


RO mt 


at severely. 


infallible, he pointed < 
nen have you 


Pereival pounced. “Ti 














posabhie ¢ Owing to the protests of hali ANY Means Of proving to me which is 
adocen taxes of held. oA vente eo Per i the less fallible, you or vour colleague 
oval Grew into the herd and stopped / of yesterday?’ ; , : 

+ engine, while Donal’ (or maybe | Rabert considered this a moment and 
Wrllie) left the traffic to do as much! thea apparently th eat it safer to 
dangerous Griving as it pleased while| make a transition from the theoretical 
Went into he matter of dangerous! to the prectioal and ite — rei nivel to 
‘ vang on the part of Pereival, He pro. | onvisage the position more ly by 

weed bis motebook and becan fetter means of ibustrat on. “I will just 
ng Dre haves jGemonsizate to wou,” he said ~“t at 

” You sigmaliad ane to oroas, repeated | what ye did was dangerous dr ving and 
Peneiva i the reesk ve ran of causing a collision 

i Gira a DORN sack Vhong My tet} In bis notebook he be wan to draw a! 

bard “wat oot, Rolding wep all cross. i plan of the cross-roads, with Hnes and 
erates.” i AITOWS ud@wative of Percival’s penious 

< Bat wath your recht hand yor went | driving and of Une route of unex uspectin 
bike Tha,” Pemeeal desta ted ke nal 2 ‘i 


Atter a manute or w his. pencil, 


isnappyag dake a carrot under the ai. i 





representing or recording ! 
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nr 
mosphere of intense danger he was en- | 
deavouring to import into his work of | 
art, found him without a knife. Perei- | 
val’s kind offer of his own was accepted, | 
with the result that on receiving it back | 
he was permitted to take the book also | 
and to demonstrate in turn—just under 

the delightful entry, ‘ Accused then at- 
tempted to knock my helmet off, where- 
upon he accompanied me to the police- 
station” —exactly what the situation 
was as seén by a car-driver. Robert 
then added some more lines of direction, 
and Percival replied, till the page looked 
like a plan of a South London tram 
junction and neither could tell who had 
drawn which lines. 

At this point a wag in the large crowd 
in which naturally we were now em- 
bedded asked loudly if No. 15 down was 
a six-letter word meaning “the wild 
ass of Central Asia.” 

Robert, to whom the crossword was 
probably unknown, ignored this inter- 
vention. ‘Aweel,” he said, “I'll no 
summons ye this time.” 


And with that 
the party broke up, Robert wishing us 
an enjoyable run and explaining that 
he must be getting back to his point 
duty. 

1 really must try argument when 
next my car gets into trouble with the 


police. 





Later.—I haye. There isa flaw some- | 
where. The policeman was a sergeant | 
and English, and I think it will cost | 
me two pounds. A.A | 


MISLEADING CASES. 

Rez v. Low. 
Ar the Old Bailey to-day the well- 
known cartoonist, Low, 











surrendered to | 

: i 

s bail on a charge of criminal libel. | 

~ — ; 

Sir Ethelred Rutt, KC. , for the prose- | 
eution, said: “The prisoner in the 


dock i is indicted for libel, for that he 
did cor npose an ui publish in The £ 
tng Standard certain def famatel ry Lib 


ng certain well-known states- 





concern 
=n and po alitic? 





tans-— _ 








The Judge. What is the difference ‘ 

Sir Etheired. Milord, by state 
{ mean the leaders of my politica 
party, and by politicians I mean the 
leaders of ye ma 

Mfilord, the story isa sadone. The 





Oeriaia 


as been en dowed w. tha 
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i of us might envy—the ¢.‘! of 
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| Plumber. “Ir I was you, Sir, I SHOULD ’AVE THE GAS-STOVE DOWN ‘ERE. 


‘OUSE, YOU EAT THE ’OLE OF IT.” 


to hold up his fellow-men to ridicule | charged, or have been charged, or hope 
and contempt; he has represented not/|to be charged with the government of 
the dignity and beauty of the human|our country and the care of her des- 
form, but its incongruous and awkward | tinies ? 

| aspects; he has picked out for illustra-| Some of the jury may be familiar with 
tion, not the noble actions of men, but|the name of Viscount Brentrorp, né 
their weaknesses and their vanities. Hicks. 

But that is not all. You may think} Zhe Judge, Who is he? 

| that such a lifetime of depreciation| Sir Ethelred. Milord, Sir WinttaM 

| would be pitiful enough if the objects of | Hicks was for many years Home Sec- 

i this man’s attacks were private citizens | retary in the late Conservative Adminis- 

| on whose reputations no great matter | tration. There was then a General 
depends. But what will you think when | Election, which the Conservatives lost. 

| you hear that this man has taken as the | Sir WirL1aAM was rewarded for his ser- 
particular targets of his art the highest | vices with a peerage. Milord, you know 








RIVARI. 


aids. 











$9. Lam 


You SEE, IF YOU ’EAT THE ’ALL OF A 


bis hand to strike a woman; and per- 
sonally I place in the same category of 
shame the man who would raise a laugh 
at the expense of Viscount Brenrrorp. 
That statesman wi!l be remembered as 
long as he is remembered for his efforts 
to make the people gocd, to preserve | 
them from the perils of dancing, mixed | 
bathing, late hours and naughty books. 
Yet how has the prisoner habitually re- 
presented him? He has represented 
him in the likeness of a chimpanzee. 
Further, in at least one notorious car- 
toon not only is the Viscount repre- 
sented as a chimpanzee, but hig wife | 











| statesmen in the land, men who are! what is said about a man who raises 


and family appear as chimpanzees as | 
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| well. Exhibit A, milord: “The Jix 
| Family go into Committee!” You will 
observe, milord, that the older the mem- 
| bers of the alleged family the more like 
| chimpanzees they become; the innu- 
|endo being, milord, that Viscount 
| Brentrorp will eventually resemble the 
aged figure on the left of the picture. 
| Milord, I am instructed that there is no 
| foundation for these suggestions. Never, 
_milord, in any shape or form has there 
| been anything of that sort in the Hicks 
| family. ; 

_ Milord, in the prisoner's drawings the 
face of the Right Hon. Sranney Batp- 
| WIN wears an expression of bovine—I 
| might almost say ovine—stupidity, an 
_ expression which suggests to any fair- 
| minded man a constitutional reluctance 
| for vigorous action and a congenital 
incapacity for continuous or ordered 


write week after week, ‘Mr. Maxron 
wants a hair-cut,” or “ Viscount Brent- 
rorD looks like a chimpanzee,” or“ Lord 
BrrkenwEAD is fond of cigars.” It 
would be said first of all that that 
writer was singularly lacking in inven- 
tion, and, secondly, that he had offended 
the canons of good taste, and, thirdly, 
that he was exposing himself to pro- 
ceedings for libel. 

But the man in that dock, milord, has 
been so conducting himself for many 
years. Evena politician will turn; and 
that rare manceuvre hasat last occurred. 
The prisoner has taken away the reputa- 
tions of our statesmen, and it is the law 
that no man shall wrongfully take away 
the reputation of another. It is also, of 
course, the law that you cannot be held 
guilty of taking away a man’s reputa- 








tion if he has no reputation; and one 


Mr. Baupwin had an unusually stupid 
and unimaginative face; that the main 
political purpose of Mr. Luoyp Grorer 
was mischief, and that the Lorp Privy 
Seat had an incongruous appearance 
in evening-dress, is it in the public 
interest that these facts should be blaz- 
oned abroad, week after week, in the 
public Press? Must not this constant 
depreciation of those who have charge 
of the nation’s affairs tend to under- 
mine public confidence not only in 
the integrity and capacity of individual 
statesmen, but in the electoral system 
by which they were sent to Parlia- 
ment, and hence in our Parliamentary 
institutions and the whole principle of 
Democracy itself? I ask the jury to 
say that this man is a menace to the 
British Constitution. 

In conclusion I will ask you to re 





| thought; Mr. Lioyp r 
| GEoRGE wears the ex- 
| pression of a mischie- 
| vous rodent, and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonatp an 
| expression of sancti- 
| monious  self-satisfac- 
tion, for which again, 
I am instructed, milord, 





there is no foundation 





in fact. 
| The Lorp Privy} 
| Szan, the Minister who | 
has particular charge | 
of the Unemployment | 
problem, is represented 
consistently in the cos- 
tume of a University 
undergraduate on Boat- 
race Night; he appears 
to be intoxicated; his 
top-hat is crushed, his 
evening-dress is ill-fit- 
‘ing and disordered. 














Angry Motorist. “‘ WHY DON’T YOU TELL THE DRIVER WE WANT TO PASS?” 
Tramp (who has helped himself to a lift). “WHAT! AND GET MYSELF 
KICKED OFF THE LORRY?” 


member thatour states- 
men and politicians 
have wives and families, 
little children and 
mothers. They have 
hearts and feelings and 
nerves like other men. 
Figure to yourselves the 
pain that would be 
caused in your own 
households if every time 


newspaper you might 
expect to see the bread- 


you opened a certain | 





































winner held up as a 
public butt, the beloved 


little mannerisms ex- 
aggerated into vices. 
Ask yourselves, mem- 
bers of the jury, how 











And the jury will have to ask them- 
selves: What impression is likely to 
be made upon the mind of an unem- 
ployed labourer when he sees the 
Minister responsible for finding him 
employment portrayed in such a guise 
und such a condition ? 
If a man has long hair, a long face 
or a long nose, those features become 
longer in every cartoon in which the 
victim figures. If he is known to have 
a fondness for pipes, for cigars, for 
| evening-dress, he is represented as 
indulging those appetites on every 
| oeeasion, suitable or unsuitable. 
| Now, milord, there are certain base 
persons who are called, or call them- 
selves, humorists, satirists, wits and 
so forth, who make it their practices, 
not by drawing but by writing, to hold 
up their fellow-men to mockery and 
| contempt, for the purpose of causing 
| laughter. But what would be said, 
| milord, if a humorous writer were to 





of the questions for you, gentlemen of 
the jury, to answer will be: Have the 
politicians any reputations to take 
away? Or, rather, had they before the 
prisoner began on them ? 

I may be permitted briefly to tell you 
that in these criminal proceedings, if the 
prisoner is to be acquitted, he will have 
to satisfy you not only that the accusa- 
tions which he has made are true, but 
that it is in the public interest that 
they should be published. And that 
raises a difficult question. 

Is it desirable that we should know 
the truth about our politicians and 
statesmen? Once a man becomes a 
statesman it seems that nothing can 
remove him from that position—no 
effort of ours and no error of his. And, 
if we are to have them with us for ever, 
you may think that it would be better 
for us to remain in blissful ignorance 
of their real characters. Suppose, for 
example, that it were the case that 


in the newspaper in the 
similitude of a chimpanzee ? 

Lord Brentrorp, giving evidence, 
said that he was not a chimpanzee. 
The principal note of his character was 
goodness. But in these days it was 
better to b2 insulted than ignored. 

Mr. Batpwin said that he was nota 
very stupid man. 

Mr. J. H. Tuomas said that he sel- 


when he did he looked nice. 

Lord BirkenneEaD said that it was a 
new constitutional doctrine to him that 
a statesman who from time to time 
enjoyed the solace of a cigar after the 
exacting labours of the day was thereby 
disqualified from holding high office 
under the Crown and disentitled to the 
common reticence enjoyed by the pri- 
vate citizen in relation to his own affairs. 

The prisoner, in his defence, said that 
he emphasized physical features, not 
for the purposes of mockery or malice, 
but as symbols to express outstanding 











features distorted, the | 


dom wore full evening-dress, but that | 


would you like to see } 
your Daddy represented | 
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| qualities of the soul. Lord Brentrorp’s 


nose, for example, represented moral 
integrity and devotion to duty; the 
Lorv Privy Sea's dishevelled dress- 
suit represented a dislike for out-of-date 
ceremony and a strong sense of realism 
in politics; Lord Birkenneap’s cigar 
represented a profound interest in 
Oriental problems; Mr. Batpwin’s pipe 
and expression denoted loyalty, gener- 
osity, fairness, humility, forgiveness and 
patriotism, combined with charity, lit- 
erary taste and freedom from material 
ambition. 


The case was adjourned. A. P. H. 








NINES. 


(This piece of didactic and more or less 


| Pindaric verse has been written for the benefit 
| Of a magistrate who inquired in Court the 
| other day the meaning of the expression “ One 
| over the eight.”) 


Sirophe. 


Tue gods sat down to a nectar tea, 
And Zeus discussed with Mnemosyne 
How many Muses there ought to be 
To foster the arts on land and sea, 
Music and dance and poetry, 
On earth and in the heavens. 
Some said, ‘Oh, four,” or “ Five,” or 
“Three” ; 








“T think one or two will do,” said 
she, 
And all were at sixes and sevens 
Till Zeus said, ‘* Wait! 
Come, Hebe, and fill my cup for me; 
How many cups have I had {rom thee?” 
She answered, “Eight.” 
Said Zeus, ‘‘ One over the eight is fine; 
The number of Muses shall still be 
NINE. 
“ We'll have one more of the wines ; 
Bring those of ancient date ; 
You'll never keep any art up to the 
nines 
Till you've had one over the eight.” 


Antistrophe. 
In a distant land of the brave and free, 
Where there’s neither bar nor barley- 
bree— 
At least there isn’t officially— 
An astronomer, bored with infinity, 
Took a sip or two or possibly three 
As he seanned the brilliant heavens; 
A fourth one scattered his old ennwz, 
And a fifth undoubtedly made him see 
The stars at sixes and sevens. 
‘ By heck, that’s great! 
Come, Sadie,” he cried, “and tell to me 
How many planets there ought to be.” 
She answered, “ Eight.” 


mine; 
The old solar system 's now got NINE. 
“ It swam into my ken ; 
I'm glad I sat so late ; 
If I stay any longer I may see ten, 
For I’ve had one over the eight.” 


Epode. 
I know not whether the magic nine 
Has really got much to do with wine, 
Or why a cat should have nite lives, 
Or whether a man deserves nine wives ; 
I know nothing whatever of nine-men’s- 
morris, 
Or Transatlantic observatories, 
Or whether you count the “ deoch-an- 
doris” ; 
But I hcpe I have shown the magistrate 
What it is to have one over the eight. 


He may have one after he dines ; 
He may have one early or late ; 
But he’li never feel really up to the 
nines 
Till he has one over the eight. 








“Miss Mercedes Gleitze has just swum for 
over thirty hours on end, for which feat she 
claims nothing.”— Sunday Paper. 

We should certainly have expected ber 
‘to claim that she did it on her head. 
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And he said, “One over the eight for 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
Percy's Procress. 

Perey came to Nukuku in that un- 
conventional manner which we subse- 
quently learned to associate with all his 
movements. He arrived, in fact, in a 
dilapidated sack slung on a pole, each 
end of which was gingerly supported by 
a scared-looking native, whilst George, 
his face expressive of mingled triumph 
and most uncommon diffidence, brought 
up the rear. The natives deposited the 
sack outside the orderly-room door and 
decamped with a rapidity which barely 
permitted them to accept the gratuity 
George offered. 

“What on earth is it?” I 
asked, and George replied with 
simple dignity, “It’s a python.” 

1 felt the sack with my fcot. 
“W here did you shoot it?” 

“I didn’t,” said George. “It’s 
alive.” 

I withdrew my foot hur- 
riedly and the sack oscillated 
violently. 

“You see,” Georgeexplained. 
| “it ate one of old Mbilo’s goats 
and I think it’s got indigestion 
or something. Anyhow | found 
| it absolutely helpless, with a 
| bulge in its tummy like a foot- 
ball. It seemed rather unsport- 
ing to kill it, so we hustled it 
into the sack and—and here 
weare,” he concluded brightly. 

Thus did Percy the python 
come on the strength at 
Nukuku. George couldn't bear 
to have him despatched while 
he was still so full of goat that 
life was just one long sweet 
dream, and while he slept it off 
a fatigue party did its best to 
erect a python-proof shelter in 
which Percy was to live in idle- 
ness whilst George studied his 
habits at close quarters. Per- 
sonally I didn’t see how we 
| could possibly keep up his diet on any- 
thing like the seale he had evidently 
been accustomed to, and George merely 
snorted at my well-meant suggestion 
that we should try to wean him from 
his unpleasant carnivorous habits by 
| giving him lettuce-leaves. 

“He's not a bally silkworm,” he 
objected, “and besides we 've only six 
| lettuces left.” Which was painfully 
| true, thanks to the Mess-goat and a few 
minutes’ regrettable negligence on the 
part of Private Siki, our O.C. garden, 

For three days all went well. George 
studied Perey’s slumbering form with 
all the devotion of a born naturalist, 
and the python, though shrinking daily, 
merely unravelled himself out of the 
uncomfortable tangle in which he had 








been deposited. 


not only awake but obviously 


. 


much annoyed, as indeed any one might 


be who had settled down for a nice little | of his quarters. 
after-dinner snooze and woke to find | at last, and I ventured to suggest that 
himself penned up in wire-netting with | he was asleep. 
a fatuous-faced subaltern making ridi- | liant moonlight and, passing the cage, 
culous clucking noises through the|I peeped in to see whether Percy was 
iall right. 


top. ag 
{ think Perey took an instinctive | 
dislike to George. At all events he} 


gave him a very nasty look and then | stood alone in Central Africa with the 
lashed out about six feet of himself in a | knowledge that a very angry python is 





- —<— 


“ PERCY WITH STARTLING SUDDENNESS PUT HIS HEAD OUT.” 


way which shook the entire cage and 
caused George to beat a hasty retreat. 

I wasall for a firing-party, but George 
demurred. He thought that perhaps, 
if we provided. Percy with another goat, 
be might grow tame and could event- 
ually be sold at a profit to a z00 or some 
similar institution where they had 
proper provision for pythons with ex- 
pensive tastes. Eventually we post- 
poned action on the ground that it 
couldn’t possibly do Perey any harm 
to fast for a day or two, and did our 
best to ignore the hair-raising crashes 
which resounded from the snake-park 
for the rest of the day. 

I rather think George began to enter- 
tain doubts about the resisting power 
of that wire-netting soon after dark. 





But on the fourth T At any rate he displayed unusual signs 
morning George, stopping, a3 was his|of nerves in the Mess that night when 
wont, to admire afresh the rounded | he accidentally trod on a fallen golf-bag, 
contours of his captive, discovered Percy |and his remarks on the subject were 
very | unnecessarily picturesque. 


turning some of the Mess chickens loose | 


further coma. 





I said good-night to him at the door 
Percy was very quiet 


It was a night of bril- 


He was. The cage was empty. 
[ don’t know whether you have ever 





at large in the immediate vi- | 
cinity? If you have you will 
realise my feelings. I hailed | 
George. He came to the door | 
in pyjamas. 

“ Percy has gone,” I said | 
simply, and as I spoke a strange | 
thing happened. 

From the shadow of the | 
thatch above George’s head 
something long and black | 
emerged into thelight, wavered | 
uncertainly for a moment and | 
then plunged downwards. At | 
the sameinstant Georgeemitied | 
a choking cry and bounded pre- | 
cipitately through the door, to | 
land on all fours almost at my | 
feet. | 

The long black shadow slith- | 
ered down the lintel and into | 
the room, and I caught a/| 
glimpse of it disappearing be- 
neath George’s bed before the | 
door banged to and shut us | 
both out. 

Leaving thesbivering George 
to keep an eye on things, I went | 
for weapons, and then we held | 
a burried consultation. George | 
was all against my shooting 
into his hut and possibly ruin- | 
ing his kit, whilst I was quite | 
opposed to his suggestion of | 


in the hut and so tempting Percy to 
Eventually we pushed | 
the door open with a stick. The lamp- | 


light shone on the empty bed, but of 


Percy there was no sign. 

George bleated vigorously in the hope 
that Perey might take him for a goat 
and come out, but the intelligent reptile 
was not deceived, though, as I pointed 
out, it would have been a natura! mis- 
take, apart from the bleats, Then we 
tiptoed round to the window and, as 
George put his head in, Perey with 
startling suddenness put his out, and 
in our haste we jumped opposite ways 
and so could not fire. Percy slipped 
between us like lightning and was 
swallowed up in the shadows before we 
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| could recover. When we did, George 
| rushed inside and shut the door with 
| a bang and the window with another; 
| and, as I had just recalled that my own 

door stood invitingly open, I went home 

and barricaded myself, leaving Percy to 
| the wide open spaces and hoping he 
| would take full advantage of them. 
| I don’t think either of us slept very 
| well. George admits to having listened 
| for hours to all kinds of mysterious 
| rustlings in the thatch, and 1 put my 
| own wakefu'ness down to the stuffy con- 
| dition of an hermetically sealed room. 
But we need not have worried. Percy 
had gone. He took with him two fowls, 
a goat belonging to Sergeant Karoga 
| and, if we are to believe Private Siki, 
'a perfectly good tarbush, which was 
certainly missing at the next kit in- 
spection. 

But I believe George still peeps under 

| his bed o’ nights. 








“Can Frxanciers Dress Bapres?” 

Daily Paper. 
Their real forte is getting other people 
to hold them. 














| «To your progeny they 'll owe, 
[The history of i : Far past Sicily or Eiba, 

e history of ice-cream having been traced | T’ j 
by an American lady back to Marco Poxo, hose concomitants that 6° 


; $}. ; 
oa A. —. secretary of the Ice Cream | With the peach to make it Melba. 
‘ederation, has written to the Press pointing | « Yj . 
out that ice-cream (composed of milk. honey, | b a ” sen ne, 4 : 
fruit juices and snow) was made by one QurnTUs | ere. s my pardon—-take Or scorn it; 
Maxis GurGes, a Roman ecmmander who | Strabo, cut the lady’s thongs; 


punished some Sabine rebels fifteen centuries | Bring to her a two-as cornet.” 
before Manco Porto. He added that many ice- | 


cream traders come from the Sabine district.] | But the haughty Sabine dame, 

Wuen the Sabine rebel queen, |_ As her pent-up passion surges, 
Bleeding from the Roman scourges | Takes it and with deadly aR 

Spoke her mind, with angry mien, Hurls it in the face of GuRGES, 
To her gallant captor, Gurags, 


| 

| 

. . } 
Quintus Maximus the sage 
' 


° ICE-CREAM, B.C 





Cup Final Reverberations. 
“InpiaN Ratp on Arsenat Faustratep.” 
Headline in Dai'y Paper. 


Said, as pityingly he eyed her, 
‘Madam, quell your noble rage ; 
Won't you join me in a slider? Titled Colliers. 
oN . . “ Obviously it could not have been Lord —, 
Never mind these little frays, oe tenant tk Baek aca: teenies ae eee te 
Thcugh they're hot and sounpleasing; | j,w, barred frem accepting bets from miners,” 
Sabines will in after days Daily Paper. 
Oftener be engaged in freezing. Answer to Correspondent: We doubt 
‘Regions that bave learned to quake | whether the Australian cricketers will 
At our Roman eagle’s high scream | be allowed to speak to their wives over 


Yet shall see your offspring make the new England-Australia telephone 
Very creditable ice-cream. | service, 
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First Coal-trimmer to Second Coal-trimmer. “ DiD YER KNOW, ARRY, THAT IN THE ADVERTISEMENTS THIS SHIP IS OA 





A ‘ FLOATIN’ PALACE OF REST AN’ RECREATION’ ?” 
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Bored Young Lady (looking at her watch), “I LOATHE THIS BEASTLY TIME. 


FOR ANYTHING ELSE.” 











TOO EARLY FOR COCKTAILS AND TOO LATE 








WHAT PLAYGOERS RISK. 


I nore the Famous Players Guild, 
which has been formed for the salvation 
of the Stage, will follow Sir Nice Piay- 
FAIR’s excellent example and insure its 
patrons against the risk of dying of 
jaughter. But the thorough salvation of 
the Stage can scarcely be accomplished 
without an even more comprehensive 
policy. 

, Dramatic crities who with aching 
sides hasten from one War play to an- 
other will admit that the risk of dying 
from laughter in the theatre has never 
been so grave as it is to-day. There 
are, however, other ricks, and if, as I 
anticipate, the magazine programme of 
the future includes among its features 
a Playgoer’s Insurance Form (with 
dotted line), it ought to give good value. 

The playgoer should be able to take 
his seat in the theatre with the satis- 
factory assurance that in the event of 
his expiring not only from laughter but 

{from sudden shock, harrowing suspense 
or excess of emotion, his dependents 
will be provided for. There is also the 
danger that he may pass peacefully 
away in his sleep, in which case it would 
, not be unreasonable for his relatives to 
claim compensation on the ground that 





if he had not gone to that particular play 
he would not have fallen into so deadly 
a state of coma. 

In the front row of the stalls the risks 
are especially great and should be gener- 
ously covered. To begin with, the play- 
goeris subjected to severe draughts from 
the stage and from the wind section of 
the orchestra which may occasion a 
fatal chill. He may fall victim to sudden 
assault on the part of a temperamental 
member of the cast who has mistaken 
him for the man who laughed loudly in 
the wrong place. Finally he is exposed 
to missiles intended for those on the 
other side of the footlights but failing 
to reach their objective. 

Speaking for myself, I consider that 
in theatres where the upper gangways 
are constructed in imitation of the more 
precipitous portions of the Alps one 
should be able to follow one’s practice 
of falling down them with more grati- 
fying results than those afforded by a 
managerial apology. There is also the 
question of compensation for physical 
damage sustained whilst (a) battling 
for overrated refreshment at the bar; 
(6) hustling to get one’s hat and coat 
out of the cloak-room. 

The punctual playgoer whose feet do 
not exceed the legal dimensions should 





be insured against wanton injury to 
same by late-comers. 
ciently protected craniums which may 
be damaged by opera-glasses droppe! 
from circle or gallery must also be 
taken into consideration, since the 


opera-glasses rarely constitute in them- | 








Bald or insuffi- | 


selves adequate compensation, even if | 


the victims are able to get away with 
them. D. ¢ 


Mr. Paach’s Bedside Bookshelf. 
“Berxevey (Hon. Grantley F.). ANI . 
DOTES OF THE Upper TEN THOUSAND: 1 he r 
Legends and their Lives (rather soiled), 1867 
Book:seller’s Catalogue. 
We had always imagined that QuEEN 
Victoria had cleaned out the Georgian 
Stables before this date. 








A Headache for the Geometrician. 
“Tennis Racquet Presses. Triangular 
shape, White Wood, 4 Corner Screws.’ 
Indian Paper. 
“Mrs. Gandhi, with a dozen ladies from the 
Sabarmati Ashram and fifty local ladies 
launched liquor shop pocketing to-day. . . . 
Daiiy Paper. 
Salt-making must be thirsty work. 


“Twenty-Five Years IN THE Post OFFICE.” 
Morning Paper Headline. 
Hasn’t he been served yet ? 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tuesday, April 29th.-The Commons 
resumed work after their brief holiday 
with every manifestation of eupepsia, 
but it was the Upper Chamber that 
made the most 8s wT start. 

It is freely prophesied that when the 
Lords have done with the Coal Bill its 
own mother, Mr. Granam, won't know 
it. Nor for the matter of that will its 
foster-father, Mr. Luoyp Grorar. To- 
day, however, we had merely the 
Second Reading of the Bill, with an 
amiable and explanatory examination 
cf the measure by the Minister in charge 
of it and a general but not too acidu- 
lated criticism of its outstanding de- 
merits by the Opposition. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR was the Min- 
ister in charge. It was his 
maiden speech in the Upper 
Chamber, and he did very 
well for a beginner. He 
made it clear that he is 
the same ardent believer in 
| Nationalization as the only 
remedy for coal-mining ills 
that he was when he signed 
the Sankey Report. For the 
rest he showed no violent 
optimism either about the 
Bill itself or about the B:it- 
ish coal-mining industry, 
which, he explained, must 
not in any circumstances 
| look for a bigger world de- 
mand for coal, and will be 
hard put to it to hold its 
share of the existing mar- 
kets. That made better or- 
ganization of the industry 
and regulation of the pro- 
duction and sale of coal all 
| the more essential. 
| Lord Sankey concluded 
| his speech with a somewhat flattering 
| tribute to the House as a “great ad 
visory council” and a plea for a “ great 
| @thical revival, not only in the coal 
| industry but in society generally.” 

Lord Lonponprerry found much to 
praisein Lord Sankey's speech but little 
to praise in the Bill, which, he declared, 
| was“‘afurthercontribution to the policy 
of bureaucratic control, with the corre 
sponding loss of initiative, and to the 
| sterilization of the spirit of enterprise.” 
He made it clear, however, that their 
opposing Lordships had no intention 
of rejecting the Bill out of hand and 
“facing the chaos and confusion that 
would follow.” 

Lord Mexcuerrt said that it was un- 
doubtedly a dear coal Bill, but refused 
to aceept Lord Sankey's pessimistic 
view that British coal had no hope of 
finding new outlets. Why not put a 
| tax on imported foreign steel and let 











LorD RUSSELL 


British coal be used in making British 
steel in place of it? Lord Laxsniraaow 
in slightly more truculent tones out- 
lined the various major operations that 
would have to be performed upon the 
Bill before it could hope to get through 
the Lords. Lord Aperconway and 
Lord Braucuamr gave qualified Lib- 
eral support to the measure, and on the 
motion of Lord Russrzs the debate 
was adjourned. 

Private business in the Commons 
was enlivened by the smooth operation 
of an underhand scheme concocted by 
certain light-minded Conservatives to 
steal the thunder, or rather the ques- 
tions, of the all-too-inquisitive Mr. Day. 
After three or four Ministers in succes- 
sion had referred the Hon. Member to 


skimmed milk and Chinese eggs, the 
House went into Committee of Supply 
on the Ministry of Health’s vote. 

Mr. GrEENwoop's account of his 
stewardship ranged over a variety of 
subjects, from housing to the new Post- 
Graduate Medical School, but his chief 
concern was the marked increase in sick- 
ness claims under the National Health 
Insurance Act. For this, he said, there 
was nosimpleexplanation, but curiously 
neither he nor Sir Kinastey Woop 
seemed toremember the natural instinct 
of the individualist Briton to get some- 
thing, if only a bottle of medicine, for 
his money. 

Wednesday, April 30th—Further de- 
bate on the Coal Bill in the Lords pro- 
duced a diversity of views and a plethora 
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IN THE OPENING MATCH OF THE SEASON AT LORD'S, WHILE 
KEEPS HIS END UP CREDITABLY, LORD SANKEY, 
ON HIS FIRST APPEARANCE AS CAPTAIN, MAKES A BRILLIANT SCORE 
THAT ENSURES AN EASY VICTORY FOR HIS SLDE. 
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of pessimism. Lord Russent summed 
upthesituation as being that 
the British coal industry 
had a productive capacity 
of about three hundred-and- 
thirty million tons a year 
and a maximum market for 
about two hundred-and-filty 
million tons. Lord Wem 
thought the coal industry 
showed no lack of efficiency 
and pointed out that the 
hours clause of the Bill left 
the industry wondering what 
would happen after June, 
1931. Lord AMULREE,on the 
other hand, insisted that, 
while the German coal in- 
dustry had been reorganised 
from top to bottom since 
the War, nothing at all had 
been done in this country. 
Other noble lords critieised 
or approved the Bill tepidly 
until dinner-time. 

Inthe Commons the First 
Lorp, answering various 











Lo some Conservative Member or other, | el ee oe ny 
Mr. Day seemed to become aware that; settled by the London Naval Agree- 
something was amiss. He took the| ment, and Commander BeLnairs was 
8 . 
House’s mirth in good part, for he| informed by the Prime Minister that 
is a resilient soul. Replying to Mr. | civil aviation in per eayyag? frie oe: 
Wexwock, the Posrmasrer- Genera | military control, “the Air Ministry being 
informed the House that the charge for | a Department which has a number of 
telephoning to Australia would be two| civil in addition to its pone func- 
younds a minute. Sir F. Hant, who! tions "—an answer which on examina- 
2 no faith in the capacity of any | tion looks very like no answer at all. 
telephone operator to count three min- | The House turned to Budget Resolu- 
utes, wanted to know what steps would | tions, and Sir W. WayranD, the Member 
be taken to ensure the telephoner to|for Hopsbire, and doubtless a lineal 
Australia getting his forty bobs worth, | descendant of Wayland Smith, came 
Mr. Lexs-Smrrx replied unassuringly | vigorously to the defence of Britain's 
that “the usual steps would be taken "| beer. While jours gg Pc 
to check the time. 'strength for cheaper beer, Viscount 
After Mr. Henprerson had ae | aaa page aig — in 
that the Egyptian negotiations had been | support of the country pub, Captain 
postponed aT til a missing courier from | CazaLet, though —s on a 
Cairo turned up, and Mr. Compron| teetotaler, supported an Amendment 
had adamant cleared the Kitchen | providing for a rebate of duty on beer 
Committee of the base charge of using brewed from British hops. But on the 
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whole the House by no means showed 
either the zeal for or the interest in the 
national beverage that the nation has 
a right to expect. Beer was still beer, 
| but one got no impression that it was 
any longer glorious beer. 

The bladder-thwackings and india- 
rubber red-hot poker-thrusts that the 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, in esse 
and ex-, so freely exchange have be- 
| come a part of the House of Commons’ 
| tradition, like the mutual manhandlings 
of clown and pantaloon. Otherwise 
Mr. Cuurcatut’s furious attack on the 
“rasping procedure " of Mr. SNowDEn, 
who had merely moved the Closure on 
the BeerDuty debate,might have seemed 
a thought uncalled-for. Mr. Svowpen, 
however, proved unresponsive and in 
(for him) almost honeyed tones offered 
to come to any reasonable arrangement 
in respect of allotting time to the rest 
of the financial Resolutions that the 
Whips might suggest. 

Thereafter the House turned to the 
vexed question whether Cardiff ought 
to be allowed to run a municipal bank— 
a subject that kindled one illuminating 
flash of Labour psychology. Mr. Peru- 
ick Lawrence stated that in future 
the rates of interest to be paid by muni- 
cipal banks would be the same as those 
paid by trustee savings banks. Shouts 
of “Shame!” rose from behind him, 
but whether the shouters thought that 
rate too high or too low or whether 
their Socialist gorges rose at the mere 
mention of interest was as much beyond 
the comprehension of the Secretary oF 
rar Treasury as of anybody opposite. 

Thursday, May Ist.—Three days of 
polite but general criticism of the Coal 
Bill found the Lords more than ready 
to give the Bill its Second Reading, but 
not until Lords Garnrorp and Satis- 
puRY had restated the arguments 
against, and Lord Tuomson and Lord 
Parmoor those in favour of, the measure. 
Lord Satispury’s reason for giving 
the Billa Second Reading was a curious 
one. The last General Election, he 
said, was a distinct verdict of the people 
that there should be a “reduced de- 
mand for effort from labour.” It rather 
suggests Pooh-Bah, in his capacity of 
Lord High Employer, ordering himsell, 
in his capacity of Lord High Employed, 
to take it easy. 

Nobody can accuse Soviet Russia of 
not taking its sport seriously. On being 
asked by Sir Kixesuey Woop why he 
had refused visas to a Russian Com- 
| munist football team which had made 
fixtures with Communist football teams 
in this country Mr. Ciyves pointed out 
(quoting his authority) that the objects 
of the “Sportintern” are to “crystallize 



















tees and Red Guards in the imperialist 
armies.” In the absence of any evidence 
that the proposed tour was promoted 
for the purpose of genuine sport, Mr. 
Crynes added drily, he could not see 
his way to accede to the application for 
visas. 

He may be right, of course, but a 
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Londoners ought to be able to deposit 
a considerably larger amount of their | 
refuse outside the Metropolitan area, 

The Budget Resolution increasing the | 
income-tax from 4/- to 4/6 in the pound | 
was hotly assailed and as hotly defended, | 
the assailants taking the line that the | 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcueQuer had | 
done nothing to foster and much to 
depress industrial enterprise, and the | 
defence, upheld chiefly by Mr. Wise, | 
concentrating on the argument that, if | 
big incomes were taxed still more | 
heavily, capital would be transferred | 
from the luxury trades to staple indus. | 
tries. Anticipating the objection that 
the capital thus ousted from profitable 
investment at home might find its way 
into profitable investment abroad, Mr. 
Wise roundly demanded that the in- 
vestment of capital abroad should be 
“controlled.” 

Mr. SNowDEN evidently felt that he | 
had an easy job in front of him—as| 
indeed he had, since he did not have to | 
defend the expenditure of the extra 
taxes, but merely his method of rais- 
ing the money. It was so easy, indeed, 
that he chose to forsake the paths of | 











BEER AND ITS SINGERS. 
I,—Simr WILLIAM WAYLAND. 


pure finance and deviate into an attack | 
on Mr. Boorusy, who had roused the | 
CHANCELLOR’s spleen by suggesting | 
that he had hamstrung all the Lorp | 
Privy Seav’s plansfor helping industry. | 








Il.—LORD LYMINGTON. 


cup final between Sunderland Strike 
Pickets and Woolwich Red Guards 
ought to have its thrilling moments. . 

The Mryister or Heatrn informed 
Lieut.-Colonel Fremantie that the 
Departmental Committee's Report on 
the disposal of London's refuse would 
be ready this month. The Committee, 
it is understood, reports that in view 





the basic kernel for strike pickets, pro- 
| letarian self-defence, fighting commit. 









of the increase in motoring facilities 





“T will sit down while the Hon. 


Member substantiates that statement,” | 


lof that kind. He made it clear that 


| out of a total figure of £847,000,000 | 


expended by the Government only a 


THomas's ameliorative schemes. 
Mr. Snowpen, denying that that 
proved anything,saton. Mr. Boorany 


Government's lack of policy. Let it 
produce its schemes. Mr. SNowDEN 
condescended to finish his remarks, and 
Mr. Cuurcuint brought his rapier into 
play. He did almost everything to 
Mr. Snowpen that the Conservative 
heart could desire—except suggest 4 
better way of raising the required 
millions. 





“Miss Molly — 
to teli of the quality of mercy at the Sydney 


It seems a pity to hackney as good & 

joke as that, 
“Tue Turear To THE Roman WaALt. 

Lanspury Gorna Nortu on TvrespaY. 
Sunday Paper. 


Mr 


upon his refreshment-kiosks in Hyde 
Park, he is going to adorn Haprtans 
Wall with lemonade lean-to’s. 








| said Mr. Ssowpen, and sit down he did. | 
| But Mr. Boornsy is not the man to | 
|be nonplussed by any dramatic effects | 


million odd was spent on behalf of Mr. | 


said it was not for him to explain the | 





will be the second Ophelia | 


Conservatorium this month.”—Sydney Paper. | 


It seems to be suspected that, following | 
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ted Spirit.” 


| accession to the office of 


| gesture to allow for some 
| peculiarly feminine stimu- 
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| lectuals subsist largely on whisky and 
| cocktails; at the same time opium has 
| Jeft such a mark on English literature as 
| demands that its devotees shall be con- 
| sidered; and under a government of 
| workers beer has surely come into its 
| own. I therefore suggest that, with the 
letter announcing the good news, the 
| future Laureate should receive a docu- 
| ment somewhat on the following lines: 





“Please put a X against your 
| choice, which will be delivered to you 
| annually in a plain van :— 


One Butt of Canary, or 
Five Butts of Best Draught 
Bitter, or 
One Dozen Cases of Scotch, 
or 
One Bin of Opium, or 
One Twenty-Gallon 
Dram of Methyla- 


This list should cover 
the extremes of educated 
taste. But as an acknow- 
ledgment of the possible 


one of our many poetesses 
it might be a courteous 


lus to creative endeavour, 
such as an annual grant of 
three yards of the best lip- 
stick. Biarie, 


THE BATH REGATTA. 

Joyce has the grey 
boat, 

I have the brown, 

Mummy has the nail- 
brush, 

Which never goes 
down, 


We all start together 

When Mummy says “Go!” 
The nail-brush is steady 
But very, very slow. 


Sometimes the brown wins, 
Sometimes the grey, 
Never the nail-brush 
It stops half-way. 


When Mummy has ber birthday 
I know what I shall do; 

I've got a whole shilling 
And seven pennies too. 


I shall buy a boat for her, 
So we can start square ; 
She always has the nail-brush, 
And I don’t thiok it’s fair. 
—— R. FP. 
Golden Momeats for Philologists. 


“For no apparent reason the police, who 
were in force, charged the crowd, using their 
words free!y,"—Hvening Paper. 





DOMESTIC 
Loveday Trevelyan 


Mrs. Trevelyan 


NCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIV 


AT THE PLAY. 
“Derronarn” (Lyric). 
Debonair is a dramatisation, by 
Mr. Frank Vosper and the author, of 
G. B. Srern’s novel—a sympathetic 
study of an ultra-emancipated young 
woman of the period with a frank vir- 
ginal soul concealed behind the fagade 
of, apparently, a gold-digging cocotte. 
Incidentally, or perhaps primarily, it 
provides a young actress of charm, 
vivacity and genuine talent, a little 
muffled by inexperience, with an envi- 
able chance of showing her mettle. 
Debonair is the name which the rich 
young man, Charles, invented for Love- 
day Trevelyan, whom he had met at 
one of the less discreet night-clubs. 
With that perverse desire to show the 





HEN AND WILD 


worse side of herself which the modern 
young woman in her reaction against 
the humbug of less candid generations 
is supposed to display, she quite frankly 
informed Charles that she was out 
to plunder him. So Charles, who is 
essentially an old-fashioned modern 
young man, gets her all wrong. And 
Loveday can never quite see the way 
to set him right. And as in fact the 
improvideot young woman is always 
in some financial scrape or other and 
it naturally falls to Charles to extricate 
her perhaps there is some excuse for 
his maintaining his cynical and coolly 
defensive attitude against the wiles of 
a subtle intriguing siren. Whereas to 
us it is evident that here is a mere 
wild young innocent idiot with the 
catchwords and external technique of 
her decade. 

Charles had an adored mother, an 





elaborately modern, overwhelmingly 





DUCKLING. 
Miss CELIA JOHNSON 
. Miss Mary JERROLD. 
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tactful and understanding person. 
far from disapproving of Debonair she 


So | 


enveloped her with her modern woman. | 
liness and discerning sympathy. De. | 


bonair, with the clear vision of a child, 


sees through her as a complete and | 
ghastly fraud and, rather than be choked 
with butter in her luxurious flat whither | 


Charles has persuaded her, runs off to 


Buda-Pest as dancing-partrer to some 


unscrupulous alien, from whose violent 


advances she barely escapes with a trunk- | 


ful of rich garments provided by him 
and with money lent by a sympathetic 


blonde professional who is a little puz- | 
zled and scandalised by Debonair’s code | 
of hovour which allows her to take | 


without giving. 
philosophy of the matter is that the 
whole affair is a gamble. The man puts 
up the stakes, backing his 
own charms and powers of 
persuasion. If he wins, 
well and good; if he loses, 
the winner naturally keeps 
the stakes. That is fair 
book making, and as plaus- 
ible a theory as any other, 
it would seem on mature 
reflect'on, of the ethics of 
these transactions. 

Back to London and 
Charles—who forgets him- 
self. 
promising situation by the 
terribly tactful mother, 
Escape again of Debonair 
to her own mother in Italy. 
Recital of the horrible mess 
she finds herself in. Com- 
plete and dismaying failure 
of understanding on the 


domestic hen who has 
hatched so wild a duckling. 
Prancing off of Debonau 
to yet another Italian villa—to a friend 
whom poor jealous Mrs. Trevelyan thinks 
of as “that woman "—wherein takes 


Our young woman's | 


} 


Rescue from com- | 


part of that worthy stupid | 


j 


place the final unmasking of Charles's | 


fraud of a mother who, under the sting 
of jealousy when she quite stupidly 
thinks Debonair to have designs on 


ber own new husband, behaves like an | 


angry fishwife in the presence of poor 
disillusioned Charles, who finally falls 
into the arms of Debonair. 
Acomplicated affair, you will perceive. 
In fact, of course, the adapters have 
been caught in the old trap. If this 
business had been worked out to scale 
the play would, I calculate, have taken 
about three days. We get mere epi- 
sodic snippets instead of the working 
out of a single dramatic situation. 
Debonair's pranks tend to become tire- 
some and the interest of what began 
with great promise seriously flags. 





There seems to be only one way to 
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| shape a novel of character as opposed 
| to a novel of situation into a stage play, 
| and that is to forget that the novel 
| was ever written. 

Which is by no means to say that 
this play is not worth seeing—as an in- 
telligent scenario with sound hints of 
effective characterisation and interest- 
| ing comment. 

iss CetiA JoHNSON carried the bur- 
den of her very long and exacting part 
bravely. Debonair was quite obviously 
not a restful young woman. But the 
effect of undue restlessness in the 
playing of the part could have been 
mitigated by a more experienced artist. 
Experience will come with opportunity. 
What matters is that there is here real 
talent, interesting personality and a 
genuine power of expressing emotion. 
A slight sketch of the little blonde lady 
of Buda-Pest by Miss Dortce Forprep 
was admirably done. T. 


“Hig Excennency tHe Governor ” 
(Kixasway). 


The enterprise of Mr. Simon Orn, 
associated with Mr. Lawrence Hanray 
and Mr. D. A. Cuarke-Sairn in the revi- 
val of some popular Victorian plays 
should find general support if all are as 
happily chosen as His Excellency the 
Governor, by the late Captain Rosrrr 
Marsuait, Here is an easy way of 
studying social history—an enthralling 
subject. And though this is a 
farcical romance with the farce 
of a distinctly primitive and 
ingenuous charaeter, and the ro- 
mance is set on a distant island 
of our far-flung Empire at the 
end of the last century, a recog- 
nisable picture emerges—in par- 
ticular of the elaborate technique 
perfected during the long reign 
of the Good Queen for avoiding 
calling spades spades or, still 
better, for ignoring their exist- 
ence. It is indeed pleasant to 
recall how virtuous we all were 
only a generation ago. 

His Excellency the Governor 
(Mr. C. M. Hantarp) is a fanati- 
cal bachelor wedded to his job 
or career, and will have none 
but bachelors about him, as he 
elaborately explains to his Aide 
(Mr. Dezeina Wetts), and Sec- 
retary (Mr. Lawrence Hannay). 

he occasion of the Governor's 
breakfast homily is the expected 
arrival of the Colonial Secretary 
(Mr. A. Brominy-Davenrort), 
With his sister and daughter. An 
inconvenient and unsatisfactory 
cousin of the Governor's (Miss 
Catateen Nespirt), an actress 
on tour with a third-rate con- 
cert-party, arrives by chance at 
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the same time. She is of slightly French 
extraction and very, very slightly French 
habits of thought and conduct as we 
then understood them. Item: the rare 





A TOURING STAR, 
Stella de Gex . . M188 CATHLEEN NeEspitT. 


aloe of the Amandalands, that flowers 
every hundred years, elects at that very 
moment to send forth its clouds ol 
pollen, which are of a violently aphro- 





we did not of course allow ourselves to 
mention in those days. 
The Governor, the Aide and the See- 
retary fall immediately and abjectly 
under the spell of the demure little 
rogue, Ethel, the daughter of the politi- 
cian. That stock figure of contempor- 
ary fun succumbs to the sleek and 
purring actress; his formidable sister 
conceives @ passion for the harassed 
Governor ; the sad-eyed butler suddenly 
engages himself to her maid, and the 
red-coated Secretary is heard, in defiance 
of eo singing, “Il Want 
you, my Honey, I Do” under the said 
maid's window, And so forth. There 
is rumour of a native rising and a 
threatened attack on the Residency. In 
the disturbed night terribly comprom- 
ising positions arise, such as the dis- 
covery of the politician without his coat 
and the actress in a white garment 
which (tongue in cheek) she is careful 
to explain is a tea-gown. There are 
thumb-nail caricatures of the kind of 
military officers that tried so hard to 
lose the Boer War a year or so later. 
The general workmanship is excellent 
of its frank and simple kind, save for 
patches of period epigrains which stand 
out rather awkwardly from the light 
fabric of the whole; there are well- 
invented jokes, such as the call of the 
nightingale from the aloes, devised by 





disiacal nature—though that is a word 





THE A.D.C. THAT EXCELLED HIS EXOELLENCY. 
Captain Charles Carew, A. D.C. 
H.E. Sir Montagu Mart 
Ethel Carlton . 

6am _——— a aa ee 





. Mr. Devrine WELLS. 
in. . . Mp, 0. M. HALLARD, 
; . Miss Joan Mauve. 


———— el 


the eccentric Secretary. Effects were a 
little carelessly contrived; the 
noises of galloping horses and of 
the handling of arms by a com- 
pany of British infantry (orr) 
were singularly unconvincing. 
The playing was sound and in 
general called for no particular 
subtlety. I thought however 
that Miss Joan Maupg made a 
particularly good thing out of 
the only part that didn’t play 
itself, and cleverly suggested 
that under the demure exterior 
of that late- Victorian innocent, 
Ethel, there was as much essen- 
tial knowledge and as competent 
a man-hunting or man-baiting 
technique (aloes or no aloes) as 
is possessed by any bright young 
person of the cocktail ora, This 
is distinctly an entertainment to 
be commended. y 














A Ball will be given on Tues- 
day, May 20th, at Eresby House, 
Rutland Gate, 8. W.,in aid of The 
Friends of the Poor. Dancing 
10-3. Tickets (Two Guineas 
each ; family tickets, six for Ten 
Guineas) can be obtained from 
the Duchess of Rurianp, Lady 
CanisBrook®, or the Secretary of 
The Friends of the Poor, 42, 
Ebury Street, S.W.1. 
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/ AT THE PICTURES. 
Four American TALKIES. 

Ix the process of putting America 
| on the map, the intricacies, moral and 
| physical, of baseball have now been 
| reached. Years ago when the movies 
| dealt in miracles I remember Harotp 





CHEQUERED ROMANCE. 
j Mr, Jack OAKIE, 
Miss EveLyN BRENT. 


| Luoyp hitting a ball an incredible dis- 
tance and himself catching it; but that 
there is no such licence in Fast Company 
will be gathered at once when I say 
| that the story is by Rive Larpner, the 
| great eulogist and analyst of the game ; 
| and if it has the effect of sending any 
| readers to Mr. Lagpner’s work they are 
| to be envied. Fast Company is a good 
| entertainment, with two most satisfying 
| punches on a bad man’s jaw and the 
| happy ending that I personally always 
| desire, although whether Elmer Kane 
| (most of the heroes of American talkies 
| are called Elmer just now), the hitter 
| of home runs, would really be happy 
| with the actress Evelyn Corey is a very 
dubious point, as all frequenters of the 
cinema will agree when I say that 
Evelyn Corey is played by Evenyy 
Brent. We know our Evetyn Brenr 
| with her evil bent too well—don’t we? 
—to be ready to accept her in wings 
all in the twinkling of an eye. 
In the same programme I found a 
much-belauded stage-story—by which 
| I mean that the usual hundred-per-cent 
| adjectives were employed in the pro- 
| gramme—called Applause, which gave 
us the usual American back-stage set- 
ting, which is now inevitable, but lacking 
any baseball eleven. In Applause that 
excellent actress, Henen Moraan, has 
| the thankless part of Kitty Darling, an 
/ageing vaudeville soubrette, divided 
| between love of April Darling, ber con- 
| vent-bred daughter, devotion to her 
| profession and infatuation for her danc- 
| ing partner, a seducer and bully of a 


type growing very familiar to us. The 
chief blot on the picture is that this 
blackguard is hit only once. Another 
blemish is some very bewildering cut- 
ting at the beginning, which leaves us 
wondering all through the story as to 
what was the connection between the 
telegram and the baby, and if all sou- 
brettes can put children into the world, 
as the French say, with such a min- 
imum of preparation and fuss. 

Another of the Elmers of the mo- 
ment is Buster Keaton, who under 
that name makes his début as a talking 
comedian ina film calied Free and Easy. 
His part is that of the untrained and 
very provincial manager of a would-be 
movie star, whom he accompanies to} 
Hollywood to make her fortune, miss- | 
ing trains and performing every kind} 


others, among whom I was sorry to 
find myself, differed. There are, in iact, 
ten minutes (or was it hours?) when 
this most effective of silent comedians 
has to make an entry with the words, 
“The Queen has swooned,” and fails 
to remember how to do it, during which 
I would have given pounds to have 
been able to swoon myself. CHARLIE 
has decided to leave the talkies alone; 
I wish that Buster, who has followed 
that lead before, would do so too. The 
fact is that Buster needs room and 
activity, and the talkies require a cer- 
tain amount of quiescence and can deal 





JHpoOwD 
HOPELESS LOVE. 
Mr, BUSTER KEATON REGISTERS DESPAIR. 


with only a small stage. Moreover 
Buster's voice is not so attractive as 
his antics. 

When it comes to quality of voices, 
my duty is clear: I must recommend 
the owner of some of the most captiva- 
ting tones in the world, Harry Green, 
in The Busy-Body. In this picture, 
which is the best talkie I have yet seen 
and heard, that superbly intelligent 





artist enters his kingdom as an actor on 








medium he was sympathetic, but The 


entirely dominates. 





| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


; 
| 
| 


the screen. He had already in small | 
parts given proofs that to the new | 


Busy-Body is the first play which he | 
Anyone who tre. | 
calls Harry Green's performance in | 

















of blunder the while. Too many people | 
in the theatre thought it laughable ;| 





IND. 


Lover 


(on Brooklyn 
“ EVERYBODY SLEEPING AND DREAMING.” 
Fan (roused from slumber). “Sorry I was 
ASLEEP TOO, BUT I THOUGHT YOU WERE 
STILL GOING ON WITH THE OLD BACK-STAGE 
STUFF.” 


Bridge at 


dent pushfulness. He is again the same 


gratiating Jew, and I cannot forgive 
the Plaza for taking the play off so 
soon. Another sign of the superabun- 
dant wealth of material that America is 
squandering in this country. E. V. L. 








HISTORY SCREENED. 


I am told that there is now showing 
an American film about DisraEui which 
|does not pedantically adhere to the 
| known facts of that statesman’s career. 
| Many politicians and well-known people, 
| I hear, have seen and enjoyed this film, 
jin spite of its historical discrepancies, 
be which they are well aware. Prob- 

ably no great harm has been done. But 
| where is this to end? I am told that 
| other film-companies, emboldened by 
the success of Disraeli, have historical 
films in preparation far more drastic in 
their amendments of history. In one 





Co.umbBus, approaching America, has 


wear ship, and sails back to Europe. 
The story is said to have a gripping 
interest. 

Another film, more ambitious still, is 





| @ general conspectus of English history, | 








night). | 


Welcome Stranger will realise at once | 
how the part of a busybody suits him | 
and his peculiarly determined yet diffi- | 


half-simple, half-crafty and wholly in- | 


of these, called Christopher the Great, | 


a vision of the future, gives orders to | 
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Mss ier the exis re oe : . & 


Man in front (to driver, who is taking her mother's friends for a ride in hilly country), “I MUST SAY YOU DRIVE FXTR\- ; 
ORDINARILY WELL. THE WAY YOU TOOK THAT CORNER! ” 


Candid Young Modern. “OH, BILGE! THAT WAS A GHASTLY FLUKE.” 





| 


and features Roy Mactavish,thefamous| Lord Newson was born in Kentucky 





Scottish star. Bonnie Prince CuartiE|and picked up seamanship on the PUK-A-DOLE. 
scores a great victory over the Eng-| Mississippi. He never meets Emma,| (A Chinese gambling-house, run by one An | 


lish troops at the Battle of Basing-| Lady Haminron, and is not killed at| Lee Prine, was recently raided in Poplar. | 
stoke and comes to the throne. He} Trafalgar, at which battle Lady NeELson Most of the gamblers were young Englishmen, | 
‘ » . ee six of whom were drawing the dele. 
marries Frora MacDonatp at West-|is present throughout, urging on the , 
minster Abbey, and Queen Flora has|sailors. Women in the film playa part} Ix An Lug Prxe’s sequestered den 
a son called Angus who afterwards be- | consistent with the modern ideas of the} We sit, young active Englishmen, 
comes King Angus I. Henry VIII.,|importance of the sex. Queen Flora} And as there's nothing else to do 
by the way (in view of recent strictures | (featuring Crara Bow) invents the} Enjoy a game of puk-a-poo. 
on the moral tone of films), is repre-|steam-engine: Neti Gwyn discovers h ; 
sented as strictly monogamous, and|the Law of Gravity; Mrs. Aprasam| rom causes not in our control 
| clings to CATHERINE OF ARAGON all his| Livcony writes many of Suakespearg’s| V@ find ourselves upon the dole; 
| days. This unfortunately cuts out Anne | plays; QueEN VicTorta is a poet and For reasons easy to explain — | 
Sol EYN and Queen ExizaBers, but the | Mrs. Guapstove inspires Eprsoy’selec-| There we seem likely to remain. 
gripping personality of Angus I. makes | trical discoveries. Particulars of the 
up forthat. America is not discovered |dénouement and climax are not yet} |, hunt around and make a fuss: 
by Conumsus, who, after all, was only | available, but what with one thing and Tt is our rulers’ kindly thousht 
|a “Wop.” What happens is that an|another the picture is expected to grip.) That we should wait till jobs are 
| American navigator discovers Kurope— A. P. H. beorialeh 
| about 1780—when the American civiliza- PEE _ 
tion is already many hundreds of years} Asother Rennes 5 ssi RAR It is a matter for regret 
old. This navigator, Lew Snecht, is re- apes he ar 4 i That work is not forthcoming yet; 
| ceived by King Angus. Thetwocountries Fai oy Ne eee eS Seam If there is any, they can bring 
form an alliance and between them they “Captain Malcolm Campbell in an interview Their jobs along to Au Lee Prxc. 
put down Naponeon, not at Waterloo, 


. declared, ‘I believe in this treasure in the _ re 
but at the Battle of Paris, France, where | Cocos Islands, and in many other treasure Till then we manage on the whole 


| American troops save the day. The) trove stories. The great difficulty is locating Not all too badly with the dele, 
Duke of WeLtincTon has a small part | the spot.’”—Toronto Paper. And have a casual ecin cr two 
and the battle-scenes in the Place de} We have always suspected this to be} To chuck about at puk-a-poo. 
L’Opéra are said to be magnificent. the main difficulty with treasure-trove. Dum-Dem. 





Though out of work, it's not for us 
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LONDON GATES. 
11.—Britxuixaseate, 1370. 
Some folk will wend to Moorfields 
To watch the wrestling there, 
And some to Smithfield take their 

way 
To frolic at the fair; 
To Clerkenwell some hie them 
When a Mystery is played ; 
But I will go to Billingsgate 
And see the ships unlade. 


Alcng the walléd wharf-side 

Fast anchored do ~— lie, 

| And to and fro among those ships 
The painted wherries ply ; 

And oft the brown-faced shipmen 
Will jangle each with each 

In honest English plain to hear, 
Or in outlandish speech. 


Here come the men of Rouen, 
Their tall sails stiff with brine, 
The holds well filled with sacks of 

peas 
And easks of dark sweet wine ; 
Here come the men of Flanders, 
With scarlet cloth and green ; 
Kixa Epwarp gives them leave to 
come 
For love of his good Queen. 


And here come men of England, 
Within whose ships are pent 

The great grey fish we steep in salt 
Against the time of Lent, 

The rosy-dappled mullet, 
The sole with mouth askew, 

The mackerel, like a mermaid’s tail, 
Streaked purple, green and blue. 





‘Tis sport to see the fish-boats 
Unlading on the quay ; 

The chaffer:ng hooded fishmongers 
It is good sport to see; 

And he who spies a sturgeon 

Or a dolphin bright of fin 

| Will loose the purse from off his side 
And dip bis hand therein. D. M.S. 








Ceremonies We Regret to Have Missed. 


“TLaunce or tHe Latest Sa#amrock. 
The naming ceremony was performed by 
Lady Shaftesbury. She is seen taking the water 
amd cheers,”—Hull Paper. 


....+ Lady ——, who with her husband 
spent Easter shooting at the country place of 
Lord and Lady ——."—Evening Paper. 

Few would-be marksmen are mcdest 
enough to start with so large a target. 








“From hundreds of photographs of railway- 
men of all grades, a ccmmittee of impartial 
experts is asked to se'ect the girl who in their 
opmion is most generously endowed with the 
twin attributes of loveliness and intelligence.” 

Her. ford Paper. 
Our station-master’s side-whiskers will 
be a cruel handicap. 





THE BROKEN RECORD. 
To the Editor of “ Punch.” 


Dear Sir,—The enclosed article has 
been typed by us from a record made 
on a dictaphone by Mr. Crow, who in- 
structed us to send on the script to you 
when typed. 

We understand from him that the dic- 
taphone was an Fister present from 
a relative and that this is the first time 
he has used it. We are in some doubt as 
to whether or no some extraneous mat- 
ter has crept into the article, but experi- 
ence has taught us that Mr. Crow is 
not particularly amenable to alterations 
to his MSS. unless his consent is pre- 
viously obtained. As he has been called 
to North Italy on urgent business we 
are unable to get this permission, and 
have therefore typed out in ful!, exactly 
as dictated, the record which he left 
with us. 

We hope you will find the typescript 
satisfactory and trust that you will be 
able to recommend our work to your 
other contributors. 

Yours faithfully, 

Tue E. anv O. E. Tyrewnitixa 
Aaenxcy, Lrp. 
“MUSIC WITHOUT CHARMS. 


Say five hundred words. No, leave 
it and count them up afterwards. 
Music without charms. Until a fort- 
night ago I was under the impression 
that the piano-next-dcor joke was of 
the vaudeville type and one at which— 
provided your sense of humour is fairly 
elementary — you laughed mechanic- 
ally, as one does at red noses, sausages 
and mothers-in-law. But a fortnight 
ago some new tenants moved into the 
flat below mine, bringing with them a 
piano and a child of twelve. This in 
itself is quite sufficient and should be 
punishable by Jaw, but when the fault 
is aggravated by allowing the aforesaid 
infant to play Rupinstern’s Melody in 
F with one finger nothing the law can 
do is too drastic. No, cherub, you 
can’t come in here, Daddy is busy. 
Jo-oan, Jo—oh, there youare! I say, 
do you mind removing the offspring ? 
I’m trying to dictate an article into 
this machine and I find it quite diffi- 
cult enough without having the whole 
family hoofing about the room. I hate 
the darned thing, anyway. The receiver 
has an unsympathetic, almost sardonic 
look, don’t you think? Good-bye. 
Nothing the law can do is too drastic. 
There is something soul-destroying 
about the Melody in F as played by a 
child of twelve. Damn the telephone! 
Hello. Speaking. Ob, how do you 
do? I say, that’s most awfully nice 
of you, but I’m afraid we're engaged 





next Friday. So sorry. Thanks very 





much allthesame. Good-bye. A child 
of twelve. No sooner does she start 
to play than my neatly - arranged 
thoughts fall down as did the walls of 





Jericho at the sound of other music. | 


As you were. Cut out the walls of 
Jericho and say fall into disorder. 
Oh, this isn’t good enough. Hello! 
Speaking. Oh, it’s you. Next Fri- 
day? Yes, we will with pleasure. Do 
we eat first? Rightiho. Italian Lakes? 
My poor boob, who do you think I 
am—a Cabinet Minister? Well, we'll 
talk about it on Friday. But we 
can't possibly afford. Good-bye. Fall 
into disorder. Hello, Joan! 1’ve just 
accepted an invitation to dinner on 


Friday from James and Ursula. Which | 


reminds me that the Simonds rang up 
earlier and asked us for Friday too. 
Told them we were engaged. By the 
way, James and Ursula want us to go 
to the Italian Lakes with them, but 
I’m afraid we can’t afford. Anyway, 
I simply must get this article finished. 
I suppose Emily must make that ghastly 
noise with the vacuum ? I'll bet Epcar 
WALLACE doesn’t have to put up with 
all this sort of thing. Out you go, 
woman! Good-bye. Thoughts fall into 


disorder and I am without ideas or 


hope of any. 
which I am striving to coax to life 


Pale wraiths of themes | 


shudder and are gone at the first devas- | 
tating notes of the Melody in F, and I | 


am conscious of an almost overpower- 


ing desire to go downstairs and play | 
the thing myself in order to end the | 
suspense, taking with me a heavy blunt | 
instrument with which to beat time on | 


the head of budding genius.” 


Here the record ends. On this type 


of dictaphone ample warning that the | 
cylinder is exhausted is given by the | 


ringing of a bell, but it is possible that 
Mr. Crow, being unaccustomed to the 


instrument, omitted to set this warning | 
device before he began to dictate. In | 
that case he may have talked into the | 


machine after it had ceased to record, 
with the result that the remainder of 
his article has been lost. 

Tue E, axp O. E. T. Co., Lrn. 


{Never mind.—Ep.]} 








Surprise Packet for the Mail-Bagé¢er. 

“The Jew explained that the jewels had 
been saved from the wreckage of a Russian 
church which had been pulled down by order 
of the Soviet, and posted to him by his brother 
in Russia.”— Sunday Paper. 





“WimncHEtsea Beacu. 


The tides will reach their maximum for the | 
month to-night and the rc sidents are preparing | 


for another virgil.”—Manchester Paper. 


The original Virain is, of course, in | 
Italy, busy making arrangements for | 


his bi-millenary. 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 


THE HAIR-BUN AND HOW TO DISPOSE OF IT. 





FOR INDOORS ALL IS STRAIGHTFORWARD— 





THE PROBLEM— 


13 NOT QUITE— 


BUT FOR OUTDOORS — 





80 SIMPLE. 








A NEW AUSTRALIAN POET. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—You have already 
noticed the self-denying ordinance 
which the Australian cricketers have 
imposed on themselves with regard to 
journalistic activities. But I am sure 
you will agree with me in welcoming 
their refusal to abstain from creative 
literary work. For this is the only 
conclusion I can draw from the dis- 
covery, by a friend of mine who recently 
witnessed their practice, of a piece of 
paper picked up after they had left the 
nets, on which the following unsigned 
sonnet was written :— 

“ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAP- 
MAN’S ‘ WISDEN.’ 

Much have I batted, fielded much and bowled, 
And many goodly States and islands seen 
Where Willow is the King, and where the 

green 

Sward in his honour carefully is rolled. 

Much too of ancient scribes had 1 been told, 








But from the classics little could I glean 
Till Coapman’s Wisden, hitherto unseen 
By me, was I permitted to behold. 
Then felt I like stout Stantey when his eyes 
First lit on Livincstong, or CoLUMBUS 
when 
He stared in wonderment ‘neath alien skies 
At the strange fauna which alarmed his men, 
The bison and the moose of monstrous size, 
The bobolink, the clam, the prairie-hen.” 
The sonnet, I admit, may be described 
as meritorious rather than memorable. 
It is, to speak frankly, an essay in dis- 
cipleship, and the choice of an exemplar, 
revealed by certain turns of phrase and 
rhymes, notably in the last line of the 
sestet, is peculiarly interesting since 
it serves as a sort of cryptogrammatic 
key to the identity of the author. For 
the name Keats is an anagram of 
“steak”; steak is meat; meat is in- 
evitably associated with butcher, and 
butcher with cleaver, his chopping-tool 
for the dissection of carcases. From 





cleaver the transition to hatchet is im- 
mediate. A hatchet is a light-handled 
axe, and pick-axe is phonetically a per- 
fect anagram of Kippax! 

In the confident hope that you will 
find roomin your pages for the announce- 
ment of this remarkable discovery, 

I am, dear Mr. Punch, 
Yours faithfully, 
Lemvet O' Looney, 








Mr. Paunch’s Bedside Bookshelf. 
“WARPED IN THE MAKING: 
Love anp Harte (slightly dull).” 
Bookseller’s Cataloque. 
We too find the literature of the crime 
passionnel a trifle soporific. 


CRIMES OF 


“A procession, with the thurifer swinging 
the censor, went around the town.”’ 
West-Country Paper. 
Many of our young dramatists would 
be glad to take part in this ritual. 
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“TO ME THE MEANEST FLOUR THAT BLOWS CAN GIVE 
THOUGHTS THAT DO OFTEN LIE TOO DEEP FOR TEARS.”—WoRDSWORTH (practically). 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Siaff of Learned Clerks.) 
Mr. R. H. Morrram’s new novel is a depressing and 


| somewhat backboneless study of the subjugation of two 


| human sou!s to the second-rate passions and tenth-rate 
| conditions of the post-War world. As a piece of social 
analysis Europa’s Beast (Cuatto anp Winpvs, 7/6) exhibits 
both delicacy and bravura. As a sequel to the Spanish 
Farm trilogy the book strikes me as disappointing. Skene, 
their hero, 1s back at his architecture in Easthampton, not 
in the office of the (now defunct) uncle who so breezily 
promised him work on war memorials, but engaged on a 
municipal housing scheme, typically well-intentioned and 
shoddy. On this he encounters the self-made Mr. Purchas, 
whose daughter Olive in her capacity of V.A.D. has married 
what is physically and mentally left of the shell-shattered 
son of a diplomat. The old Purchases keep the young 
Blythways going financially and (so far as possible) morally. 
But Olive refuses to interest herself in the potential family 
of her airman; and her parents with infinite chagrin realize 
her gradual absorption in the architect. I could not identify 
myself, to anything like the extent of Mr. Morrram’s com- 
pleteness, with his amorous couple's aspirations, and his 
final close-up of the “spiritually virginal ” Olive, when “at 
long last, having lost herself totally, she found Peace,” 
impressed me as like nothing out of Hollywood. Ths book 








documented social indictments, and with an indifference— 
not difficult, I am afraid, of attainment and maintenance—to 
its two principal characters. 


On the day before the birth of Benrro Mussowint the 
island of Ischia was devastated by a premonitory earth- 
quake, and at the actual fateful hour a well-informed 
thunderbolt struck down a two-headed eagle in the park of 
Schénbrunn. A Hungarian author, the late L. Kemecay, 
and that author's Hungarian translator, collaborating in 
Ii Duce (WitLiaMs anv Noraare, 12/6) to syncopate their | 
leader’s triumphal march with adulatory plaudits, record | 
these highly suitable details with the same enthusiastic | 
agreement in the prophetic instincts of the heavens that 
they bestow on unmeant promises, dissolving coalitions and 
other tricks—the word one would choose—whereby their | 
idol attained his adored Napoleonic eminence. It is difficult 
to treat patiently a volume in which only very occasionally, 
as for instance in the recital of the famous march on Rome, 
does the heroically ejaculatory method become at all appro- 
priate, and in which the unconscious bathos cn every page 
is matched by perfect willingness to follow MussoLtni in 
whatever change of expressed opinion may have been 
momentarily favourable to the one fixed principle of his 
personal advancement. A case no doubt may be made out, 
and possibly a fairly good case, for a form of Government 
which is capable of imposing as an ideal something of a 





to be enjoyed shou!d be read with a resolute eye on its well- | spirit of hard work and national development, even at the 
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price of loss of personal freedom, but 
that case will not be advanced by any 
' number of volumes of this extremely 
irritating order. The Dictator has had 
miraculous escapes from his enemies. 
He may well pray to be delivered from 
his friends. 





In reading Miss Epna Ferser’s fine 
new novel of pioneering days in the 
Middle West, you realise how much of 
a piece are all the heroic ages of the 
world. The initial ruse by which her 
hero, Yancey Cravat, is tricked out of 
his claim in Oklahoma is the ruse by 
which Virerw’s Ligurian tries to outwit 
Camilla; Yancey himself is a quixotic 
and guileless Ulysses, and his wife, 
Sabra, an out-and-out Penelope. Yet 
the whole epic is American of the 
Americans and racy of its particular 
district, the oil-fields south-west of 
Kansas. They were not of course oil- 
fields in theeighteen-eighties, but poten- 
tial ranchez, hotly contested by men in 
sombreros and women in ees anc 
with Indians in the early stages of dis- 
lodgment and demoralization. Cimar- 
ron (HEINEMANN, 7/6) was, as its Span- 
ish name implies, one of the wildest 
and unruliest of these wild and unruly 
territories; yet Miss Frrper’s story, 
which sees Cimarron out on the sophis- 
ticated side of the Great War, leaves its 
original Bret-Harrte-like settlement, 
Osage, a very effective miniature New 
York. Sabra, the inveterately conven- 
tional, emerges as Congress-woman, 
editor and pillar of society. What 
happens to the heroie Yancey, who can 
only breathe heroic air, I leave you to 
discover. His legend is from first to 
last an accomplished blend of history 
and creative imagination, in which 
every subordinate character is happily 
sustained and carefully linked to the 
main intention. The careers of Sol 








{) 


TENSE MOMENTS IN SUBURBIA. 
THE LOSER FORGETS TO SHAKE HANDS, 








Levy, the pedlar, and Isaiah, the negro stowaway, are two 
of Miss Ferper’s minor triumphs. 





Miss F. E. Mirus Youne’s novel, Four Seasons (JoHN 
Lann, 7/6), is described on the title-page as “‘ Being Four 
Periods in the Lives of Some Ordinary People,” and so far 
as their characters are concerned the qualification is just. 
All the same they have some astonishing physical pecu- 
liarities. The book begins with the wedding of Margaret 
Carey—she has “‘a face like a spring morning and eyes the 
colour of a morning sky”—and it ends with the marriage 
of her daughter, Diana, who grows up to be “like some 
golden butterfly made for life and laughter.” The long 
interval between the pealings of wedding-bells is filled with 
accounts of Margaret's life with her husband (he is usually 
referred to as ‘‘ The Hon. Seaton”), the childhood and love 
affairs of her twin children, the idiosyncracies of her rich 
father, and the lives of the villagers, who all adore her. 
These village people are more interesting than anyone else 
in the book, for the author has at least managed to make 
them amusing, though she has over-emphasised their quaint- 

| ness and has laid on local colour too heavily. As for the 














other characters, we have met their paper patterns so fre- 
quently between the covers of books that we can guess 
quite early who will fall in love with whom and exactly 
how happy the ending will be. Of course Tony, who is 
Margaret's son, is dazzled by Oonagh—‘ that wild witch of 
a girl”; and of course he does not realise until very late 
all that Myrtle—‘that gentle-mannered girl who was 
everybody's friend and nobody’s sweetheart "—might mean 
to him. Since Hugh Mervyn is the hero, he falls in love 
with Diana at first glimpse, and then, after they have 
kissed, “his eyes were soft too, and lit with a great light 
of passion, clear and strong, like the flame of a lighthouse- 
tower which shines far out to sea.” 





Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour is not one of those writers 
who are perpetually dashing into print. Though she has 
been writing for several years, the list of her books is still 
short. The result of this reticence is that, when she does 
publish, you may be sure of a carefully constructed and 
thoughtful piece of work, in which all the implications of the 
theme are scrupulously envisaged. She pursues her subject 





“ with unhurrying chase and unperturbed pace,” and, when 
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| picture, but the list of dramatis 


the further they get from her. 


| his car Anita Franklin looked 
| over the wall. 


| top of 
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she bascaptured it, confines it spaciously but strictly. Her 
style is one of quiet distinction, frequently kindling to 
beauty. False Spring (CHarman anv Hatt, 7/6) has all these 
qualities. It is the story of Virginia Brodie (afterwards 
Frome), who escaped from a sunless childhood into prema- 
ture romance with a married man-—to find that the feet 
of her god were of clay. The consequences, ill and good, of 
this initial error, the summer and early autumn which 
followed the false spring, are evolved with leisurely certainty. 
I am not sure, indeed, that the pace in the central reaches is 
not a thought too deliberate. The story begins in “ Victoria's 
formal middle time,” and ends but yesterday, and is set 
against and conditioned by a society gradually changing 
in custom and standard, with political events more dimly 





seduced from bis studies of Law and Vernacular by the 
allurements of the “fine confused reading” of the Indian | 
Gazetteers, wherein are detailed all the castes and their 
various observances. These Gazetteers provide the bulk of 
the raw material from which theories are constructed to ac- | 
count for the existence of caste, that phenomenon peculiar 
to India. Thirty years ago M. Emiie Senanrr published his 
celebrated explanation of Caste in India, and this has now | 
been translated for the first time by another scholar of dis- 
tinction, Sir E. Denison Ross (Metuven, 8/6). It isa great 
feat to discover unity of principle amid such diversity of 
data, but this M. Senarr has succeeded in doing without 
applying the Procrustean methcd so dear to creators of 
systems. Further—and this is a boon to the common reader 








adumbrated. Virginia, an at- 
tractive and convincing figure, 
remains in the centre of the 


personae is on the constant in- 
crease. I have rarely read a 
book which contained so many 
births, marriages and deaths. 
By a sure artistic instinct all 
these subsidiary but signifi- 
cant people are made most 
actual in their close relations 
with Virginia, and the vaguer 





As Gervase Holt drove by in 


She was as a 
matter of fact standing on the 
a ladder which the 
gardener had left leaning there, 
but the young man did not 
notice that. He could hardly 
indeed have known it; but he 
was aware even at that dis- 
tance of a pair of greenish eyes, 
a small straight nose, a rather 
too decided chin, a perfect 
expressionless mouth. From 
which description, accurately 
copied from the opening chapter 
of Glass Houses (Grant Ricn- 
ARDS AND Humpurey Toutmin, 
7'6), you will conjecture, no 
doubt, that the young man 
will probably have a roughish 
time before his uncle, that 
famous but uncommunicative 


biologist, Mr. T. P. W. Collett, | 





Visilor. “Is’ THIS A GOOD 





Local. “It BE THAT, ZUR. 


—the author never loses sight 
of the general implications of | 
his subject. In the course of his 
survey he throws much light | 
upon the Hindu mentality. His 
conclusions, which fix the origins 
cf caste in remote ant'quity, 
are presented in an almost shy | 
manner, in complete contrast | 
to the dogmatic roaring with | 
which the old savants used to | 
terrify us. Altogether a pro- | 





In Walls Have Eyes (Hopper 
AND SrouGuTon, 7/6) you will 
find both a baffling mystery 
and—what to my. mind 
more alluring—a thoroughly 
well-conducted hunt for buried 
1 | treasure. ‘‘Ganpat,” in fact, 
is a born story-teller, and his 
attraction for some of us who 
do not as a rule enjoy sensa- 
,| tional ‘fiction is explained by 
||| the careful attention he pays 
to the drawing of character. In 
this tale the Millers, Gcorge 
Eversleigh, Lowis Guiton (who 
with sound reason cursed Eng- 
land) and their servants are 
not mere pegs on which a 
succession of lurid incidents 
depend, but real people in 
whose fortunes a most lively | 
interest can be maintained. 
And, if Tom Saunders and his 
henchman are drawn more 


1s 


' 


PLACE FOR RHEUMATISM ? ” 
OI GOT MINE ’ERE.” 








is at last able to congratulate him on his engagement. 
You will be quite right, though the obstructions in the path 
of true love may be considered a trifle artificial. In the 


| technique of novel-construction Miss THropora BEnson is 


perhaps hardly at present up to her namesake’s mark, but 
she has a freshness and an eye for character, and her 
girls are really rather like girls and not lay figures, what- 
ever we may privately think of her men. If I may venture 
to advise a writer whose work is marked by so much promise 
I should like to suggest that she seems too fond of letting 
her heroine embark upon serious heart-to-heart talks with 
her young men on the Things That Really Matter. Naturally 
young authors like to express their opinions on such subjects, 
but undue prolixity should be avoided. 


Many a young official newly arrived in India has been 


vaguely, ‘“‘Ganpat” has the 
| best of excuses for allowing his readers to fill in the gaps that 
he has left. An exciting hunt and an admirable huntsman. 





In the dozen tales called The Mysterious Mr. Quin (Cot- 
Lins, 7/6) Miss Acatua Curistie has introduced me to two 
men whose acquaintance I am delighted to make. Quin bobs 
up whenever and wherever a mystery is waiting to be solved, 
and disappears as soon as he has helped his friend Mr. 
Satterthwaite to find the solution. They make a perfect 
partnership, and I hope that it will be a long time before 
Miss Curistie declares their innings closed. All of these 
stories will be welcome to readers of this type of fiction 
and I should have allotted a special prize to ‘The World's 
End,” had not Miss Curistin allowed her powers of cari- 
cature to get so much out of band that the Duchess of Leith 
in this story is absurdly overdrawn. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Cuetsea is to be promoted to the 
First Division of the League. Nothing 
is known about Mr. Aueustrus Jonny's 
reception of the news. 

= 

A Morning Post reader says that, if 
safety-razor blades are used for a month 
and then put away for a few months, 
they can be used year after year. This 
creates for manufacturers the problem 
of what to do with their new blades. 


An American Senator says that his 
good health is due to a daily roll on the 
floor. Many people prefer toast on the 
table. “ss 

ck 

The unusually large number of matri- 

monial cases to be heard 








The man who introduced jazz to 
New York in 1916 has been visiting 
London. Quite openly, too. 

x * 


A famous Holly wood film-star is de- 
scribed as having erected a wall of 
silence between herself and the rest of 
the world, But surely this is prefer- 
able to a wall of talk. 


A horticultural expert is quoted as 
explaining that trees, shrubsand flowers 
are affected this spring by not having 
had their normal winter sleep. Gar- 
deners, however, are believed to have 
hibernated as usual. 

* * 


Among breeds for which the authori- 
ties have extended the time of entry 
for the World Poultry Congress, as they 





to have expressed disgust with the 
alterations in Park Lane. This is a 
bitter disappointment for those who bad 
been counting on his approval. 

* * 


In view of the repeated thefts from 
banks by a gipsy while a woman con- 
federate was telling the cashier's for- 
tune, it is anticipated that cashiers wi | 
be instructed not to have their fortunes 
told during business hours. 

* & 


‘ 

Consigoments of Ezyptian- grown 
flowers are to be sent to London by air 
regularly each week-end. It is thought 
that the Cairo Government has in view 
an interchange of bouquets with Mr. 
HENDERSON. — 

* 
“Dancing shows up your hands,” 





this month indicates a 
growing tendency to 
flout the superstition 
that May divorces are 
unlucky. » » 


A Surrey archeolo- 
gist’s discovery near 
Leith Hillof the remains 
of a feast of two thcu- 
sand years ago is re- 
garded as evidence of 
the antiquity of picnics. 
It is pleasant to know 
that the beanoists of 
that period had the good 
taste to bury their débi ts. 

* * 





«x 
As we go to press 
comes news of the latest 
Chinese battle. Extra 
time is being fought. 
*x * 





With reference to the 


ARTIST WHOSE 
THAT IT SHALL BE SEEN THERE. 





PICTURE WAS NOT HUNG 


AT THE R.A. DETERMINES 


says an advertisement. 
Another view is that it 
shows up your feet. 


The general absence 
of cattle from Burling- 
ton House this year has 
been noted, and it is 
feared that a pursuance 
of this policy may have 
the effect of alienating 
the agricultural interest. 





, 
According toa meteoro- | 
logical expert there isno 
evidence that Bucnan’s 
cold and warm spells | 
have any application in | 
the South of England. 
It is now expected that 
the recent cold spells 
will be cancelled. 





With proper condi- 





question whether a marriage ceremony 
with a different Prayer Book is legal, 
it has been suggested that so long as 
the essential questions are asked a cook- 
ery-book could be used for the rest of 
the ceremony. Experience has shown, 
| however, that brides are deplorably 
| inattentive to Mrs. Berton. 
} * % 





We read of a man who pushed a 
collector of Income-Tax out of a third- 
floor window. It is not thought that 
he meant any barm. 

2% 

Our feeling with reference to the 

| talking-film which was made of the 

British and American ladies’ golf teams 
| is that careful discrimination should be 
| exercised in the production of “golfies.” 


| Some of the Australians are said to 
| be merry fellows off the field. We are 
| always ready to believe that cricketers 
have their lighter side. 





VOL, CLXXVIII, 








desire to see them more largely repre- 

sented, Roman geese are. mentioned. 

It is felt that the public would be 

especially interested in descendants of 

the famous birds that saved the Capitol 
* * 


“T am a highbrow,” ancounces the 
art critic of anevening paper. We think 
that this might have been broken more 
gently. > 


The writer of an article on walking- 
sticks observes that young men now 
seem to prefer to take umbrellas. We 
know nothing of the age of the person 
who took ours. 


The Pekin skull is now said to have 
belonged to an adolescent female. It 
is a profound thought that the earliest 
known member of the human race was 


a flapper. 


Mr. Dovenas Fairpanks is reported 








tions nobody should die 

until he is at least one-hundred-and- 

twenty-five yearsof age, says Dr. Ropert 

Foraan, M.P. After that it is a matter | 

for private arrangement. 
* * 


It begins to appear that when a man 
is shot in Chicago by a gangster the jury 
is expected to return a verdict of Death 
from Natural Causes, 

* * 

Bristol is making an endeavour to- 
wards better-<dressed rat-catchers. Savile 
Row neyer did favour the rat-catcher’s 
cap and muffler and the absence of spats. 


A sporting writer wonders how it is 
that any keen sportsman can wear 
whiskers. But surely growing whiskers 
is a sport in itself. | | 











Somebody has been asking, “ What 
becomes of pins and needles?” The 
answer is that they disappear after a 
brisk rubbing of the affected part. 
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“SAFETY WEEK.” 
(May 19th to 24th.) 


O matoyon week of six whole days 
(Apparently excluding Sunday), 
Wherein. released from hourly 
dread 
Of being forced to join the dead, 
I can pursue my lawful ways, 
Starting next Monday! 


The motorist, I understand, 
A temporary pledge is giving 
That, if I want my walking feet 
To navigate the public street, 
He will allow me, whén I land, 
Still to be living. 


It is good news that he's prepared 
Keenly to watch his indicator, 
my so reduce his lethal pace 
As to concede me, of his grace, 
The privilege of being spared 
To perish later. 


Six days of respite! uch a debt 

I should indeed be more than sorry 
Not to repay in kind, and thus 
| I've sworn [ willnot kill a bus 
By stamping on it, or upset 

A courteous lorry. 0.8. 





JUST A FEW WORDS... 


I nave been reading a little Army 
Council Instruction issued for the guid- 
anee of those who have todo with War 
Department M.T. Vehicles. It was 
originally an Order by the Ministry of 
Transport, so one nmst regretfully 
| absolve the Army of all blame. Never- 
theless, in these modern days of slangy 
abruptness, cramped ambiguity in con- 
versation and terse vetbless prose, its 
studied garrulity arising from an earnest 
desire to make its point really clear 
comes almost as a breath from the frag- 
rant past. 

Just read the peroration over quickly 
and see if you don’t get the sheer shining 
candour of it :-— 





“Provided that the requirements 
| contained in this regulation sha!l not 
| spply if and when another person is 
|  earried or stationed at the rear of the 
heavy motor-car, or, in the case of a 
stage carriage carrying a conductor, 
where such conductor is normally 
stationed at the rear of the stage- 
carriage, or, when any trailer is being 
drawn by the heavy motor-car, where 
another person is carried onthe trailer 
in a position which affords an unin- 
terrupted view to the rear, and in 
each case such eonductor or other 
person is provided with efficient 
means of communicating to the driver 
of the heavy motor-car the effect of 
signals given by the drivers of other 
vehicles in rear thereof.” 








Now hear it on the subject of pneu- 
matic tyres. It has mentioned some- 
thing about the speed of vehicles “ with 
pneumatic tyres cr tyres made of soft 
or elastic material,” and it suddenly gets 
the impression that there may be some 
fools about who do not know what a 
pneumatic tyre is. So it takes a deep 
breath and winds up with this gem :— 


“A tyre shall not for the purpose 
cf the Regulation be deemed to be 
pneumatic unless :— 

(1) Itis provided with a continuous 
clesed chamber containing air at a 
pressure substantially exceeding at- 
mospheric pressure when the tyre is 
in the condition in which it is nor- 
mally used, but is not subjected to 
any load. 

(2) It is capable of being inflated 
and deflated by the driver of the 
vehicle without removal of the wheel 
or vebicle; and 

(3) It is such that when it is de- 
flated and is subjected to a normal 
load the sides of the tyre collapse.” 


Personally I should have said, * It’s 
pneumatic if you can have a puncture,” 
and leftitatthat. However, the Ministry 
of Transport apparently likes to feel 
that no one can blame i for not getting 
the big idea across. 

But my earnest hope is that the 
Army Council will not republish too 
much of this sort of thing or the Army 
itself will catch the bug. And then just 
think what would happen. 

Instead of, say, the usual notice 
boards near the rifle ranges, reading :— 


“ DANGER. 
PERSONS MUST NOT CROSS THE RANGES 
WHILE FIRING IS IN PROGRESS.” 
There would be an enormous placard 
as fotlows :-— 
General ReGcutations anp Insrrauc- 
TIONS FOR PERSONS DESIROUS OF 
CrossineG ANY Ripe RANGE ON wRICH 
FrrixG MAY BE IN ProGress. 
Sprrciat Reautatioxs—Haversnor. 


(1) That portion of the area generally 
known as the Havershot Rifle Ranges 
which lies between the target butts and 
whichever of the various firing points 
(100 yards, 200 yards, 300 yards, 400 
yards, and upwards at 100 yards’ inter- 
val) may be at any time occupied for 
the nominal purposeof firing shall, when 
any one of the hereinbefore mentioned 
points is definitely occupied by a troop 
or troops engaged in firing with a rifle, 
machine-gun, arquebus, cross-bow or 
other lethal weapon, be deemed to be 
a “dangerous area,” 

(2) A “dangerous area " is to be con- 
sidered dangerous when its entry, 
crossing or partial crossing involves 





danger to the life, limb, nerves or 


the butts. 





| 
clothing cf any person making such | 
entry, crossing or partial crossing. 

(3) It is prohibited to all persons to | 
ercss such “dangerous area” when 
dangerous, whether on foot, on hands | 
and knees (collectively or separately), 
on the back of the neck, the stomach 
or the base area; whether mounted on 
a horse, mule, goat, elephint or other 
quadruped ; whether riding in, upcn or 
round about a bicycle, cart, limbered 
waggon, barouche, dragon, caterpillar | 
or any other vehicle, whether  self- 
propelled, mechanically propelled or | 
propelled by human, divine or other 
agency. 

The above prohibition need not be 
held to be effective when the ‘“‘danger- | 
ous area” is no longer dangerous 
(excepting the Channel Islands), For 
the definition of a “dangerous area” | 
se2 above. (Rifle Regiments kneel and 
remove caps.) 

(4) Firing shall not for the purpose 
of this Regulation b2 deemed to be in 
progress unless those soldiers at such 
firing point as they may be purporting 
to use at the time have with them 
lethal weapons of any pattern at any 
time authorised by any War Office 
(battle-axes excepted) and in the case 
of rifles possess also ammunition de- | 
signed to fit, and fitting, those rifles, 
which ammunition they or their officers 
are causing or permitting, or are intend- 
ing to cause or to permit, to be used in 
the hereinbefore mentioned rifles in 
such manner as to direct the bullets 
from the muzzle of the rifle at a sub- 


"| stantial speed in the intended, presumed 


or general direction of the targets at 
Full stop, pericd or other 
punctuation sign intended or employed 
to denote a substantial pause and con- 
veying the information of the conclusion 
of all the guff hereinbefore mentioned. 
* * * * * 

Which means, as America might put 

it all:— 
DANGER! 
GET! A. A. 


COTTON FOR QUEENS. 
[The QceEN is to wear cotton fabrics from 
Lancashire this summer to encourage th 
industry.] 
Jenny of Lancashire, 
Spin, Jenny, spin 
Fabries of cotton 
Flowered and thin; 
All over England 
The girls shall be seen 
Going to work, Jenny, 
Dressed like a Queen! 














“Notrep Derecrive Repucep.” 
Daily Paper. 
The fifteen days’ diet has a lot to | 
answer for. 
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THE ROAD BEAUTIFUL. 


(A forecast of “ Safety Week,” May 19-24.) 


Mororist | alias : « 
PEDESTRIAN { (together). “ AFTER YOU, SIR! 
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OUR NATURE-WORSHIPPERS: BLUEBELL TIME. 


The Lady 


(reprovingly). 


“Look, BERT—YOU VE MISSED ONE!” 








THE LAND OF BEULAH. 


Wuen asked for his verdict on the 
West Fulham bye-election by a morn- 


_ing newspaper, Lord Braversroox is | 


reported to have replied with the two 


| words, “Glory, Hallelujah!” thus en- | 


dorsing my own view that Empire Free 
Trade is to be considered rather in the 
light of a spiritual revelation than as a 
politico-economic arrangement with the 
Dominions overseas, and enabling me, 
with the help of a notable clairvoyant, 
to forecast some of the principal sensa- 
tions of the summer of 1930 (a-p.). 


May 15.—All social functions are re- | 
nounced by Empire Free Traders, who 
devote themselves to knight-errantry, 
the rescue of maltreated industries and 
the Romantic Quest of The Daily Mail. 

May 19.—Mass meeting of Empire 
Free Traders at Trafalgar Square. Lord 
BeaverBroox sings, “Say Not the 


| Struggle Naught Availeth.” Conversion 
| of a policeman on point-duty. Represen- 
| tative of Daily Hapress notices that 
| waters of fountain have a ruddy tinge, 


'and the liquid, being analysed, is found 


to contain Australian wine. Mr. Lans- 
BuRY is converted to Empire Free Trade. 

May 21.—Sackcloth and Ashes Day. 
All Empire Free Traders travel to the 
City in this attire. Programme-girls 
refuse to wear stockings until the Empire 
becomes a solid economic whole. Con- 
version of Mr. C, B. Cocuran to Empire 
Free Trade. 

May 24.—Empire Day. Hartal, or 
mourning strike, proclaimed. No work 
to be done by any Empire Free Trader. 
Lord Beaversrook announces that he 
will neither cut his hair nor shave 
until he has built a Tariff Citadel in 
England's green and pleasant land. An- 
noyance of members of the Barbers’ 
Trade Union, who join the I.L.P. 

June 2.—Passive resistance to olives, 
sardines and Italian vermouth by Em- 
pire Free Traders in all hotels and 
restaurants-de-luxe throughout the 
Metropolis. A French bean is publicly 
cooked with Normandy butter on the 
Stock Exchangeand trampled underfoot. 

June 3.—Two wrens build their nest 
in Lord Braversroox’s beard. 








June 4.—Derby Day. Empire Free 
Traders lie down on the Epsom Course 
as a protest against the intrusion of a 
foreign oat into the favourite’s feed. 

Mr. Amery decides to grow whiskers 
until the dream of Empire Free Trade 
becomes an accomplished fact of politics 

June 5.—Empire Free Traders de- 
nounce French windows, Spanish onions, 
Dutch gardens and Italian art. 

June 6.—The Oaks. Lord Metcuetr, 
arriving in a chariot drawn by Canadian 
oxen, publicly rends his robes and pours 
sulphate of ammonia on his head as a 
gesture in favour of Imperial Free Trade. 

Conversions of Messrs. AuGusTus 
Joun and WauTeR Linprum to Empire 
Free Trade. 

June 9.—Whit-Monday. Opening of 
Norfolk House, reconstructed as a taber- 
nacle for Imperial Free Trade. Mr. 
James Dovctas, appointed Pontifex 
Maximus, preaches for five hours to an 
enraptured audience on Adjustable Pro- 
tective Tariffs as a Penitential Disci- 
pline for the Soul. 

The Bishopof Brruincuam isreceived 
into Empire Free Trade. 
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June 13.—Test Match at Notting- 
ham. Demand by the Editor of The 
Daily Express that the Test Match 
should be a draw in order to promote 
Imperial solidarity and goodwill. As 
by grace, this occurs. 

June 16.—Discovery in Lord Beaver- 
BROOK'S beard of two larks and a hen. 

June 17.—Ascot. Hunger strike 


CastLeRosse, followed by forcible feed- 
ing, as a demonstration on behalf of the 
Cause. 

June 19.—International Horse Show. 
Mr. Hannen Swarrer leads a riot 
against the non-imperial competitors, 
denouncing them as the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse. He permits himself 
to be slapped on both cheeks for the 
sake of Empire Free Trade. 

Popcorn and chewing-gum prohibited 
in the office of The Daily Express. 

June 23.—Wimbledon Tournament 
begins. Barracking of W. T. Titpen, 
Jean Bororra and Sefiorita ALvarez. 
A ball-boy testifies to Empire Free Trade 
during the course ofa game on the centre 
court and is made a sub-editor of The 
Sunday Express. 

June 24.—Banana Day in the Strand. 

June 25.—Canterbury Lamb Day. 
The Archbishop of CanrerBury is con- 
verted to Empire Free Trade. 

June 27.—Anti-Argentina Day. Chilled 
Beef refused in all the restaurants of 
Great Britain by the disciples of Empire 
Free Trade. Mr. Harotp Nicoison 
decides to wear a hair shirt. 

July 1.—Mr. ARNoLD BENNETT con- 
verted to Empire Free Trade. He 
denounces French omelettes and litera- 
ture. Children are cured of German 
measles by touching Mr. Amery’s whis- 
kers, now a yard long. 

July 2—Arcutz CompstTon is con- 
verted to Empire Free Trade. He 
proposes the introduction of adjustable 
machine bunkers to resist the encroach- 
ments of American professionals on all 
British and Imperial coursesthroughout 
the world. 

July 11.—Eton v. Harrow match. 
Eton and Harrow are converted to Em- 
pire Free Trade and leave Lord’s in a 
body to testify. 

July 14.—Lord RoTHerMeRE walks 
from Carmelite House to Shoe Lane 
with peas in his boots. 

July 19.—Great Revivalist Meeting 
conducted by Miss TatituLan Bankx- 
HEAD in the Albert Hall, in which 
thou-ands of agnostics and infidels hold 
up their hands for Empire Free Trade. 
Ransacking of Woolworth Bazaars by 
infuriated mob. 

July 22.—Mr. Epaar Watwace is 
turned back on the road to Aylesbury 
by a vision of Empire Free Trade in 
the form of Lord Beaversrook seated 
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on a tremendous dam. He writes a 
novel entitled The One Just Man. 

July 24.—Public demonstration 
against Westphalian bam. The Arch- 
bishop of York is converted to Empire 
Free ‘Trade. 

July 29.—Goodwood. A horse lies 
down at the starting-point and testifies 
to Empire Free Trade. Satisfied with his 
jockey’s conversion, he goes on to win. 

July 30 —Port Laureate converted 
to Empire Free Trade. He writes a 
Pindaric Ode on Reciprocal Graded 
Tariffs tetween England and the Over- 
seas Dominions, with Favourable Con- 
sideration for Certain Specified Com- 
modities, which shakes the wor'd. 

Mr. Davin Low's dog refuses to -bite 
a non-Imperial bone. 





July 31.—Mr. Maxton is converted | 
Lord Braver- | 
BROOK, now totally concealed behind | 


to Empire Free Trade. 


his beard, goes away for a holiday. 

August 4.—Bank Holiday. Mr. James 
Doveuas discovers that Empire Free 
Trade was foretold by the Pyramid, 
and that RicnHarp CoppEeN was the 
Great Beast menticned in the Book 
of Revelation. 








August 7.— Lord BErAvERBROOK’S | 


beard outgrows the Home Counties and 
spreads into the Midlands. 


August 9.—Lord Beaversrooxk be- | 


comes Archdruid of Wales. 
GEorGE goes over to Empire Free Trade. 
August 12.—Grouse shooting begins 
over Lord Beaverproon’s beard. 
Evos. 


Mr. Luovyp | 
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By the time the following memor- 
andum appears the fate of the Canal- 
Boat Bill (in the House of Commons) 
will be known. I therefore address it 
to the House of Lords, who can sti!! be 
trusted to use their common-sense :— 


Memorandum on the State of Public 
Education, with Special Reference to 
the Canal Boats Bill. 


My Lorps, the basis of this strange 
measure, as it stands, after amendment 
in Standing Committee B, is educational. 
No canal-child is to be allowed to 
“reside” on a boat with its mother 
and father during the school term— 
| excepting during the week-end. This, 





urban education is the percentage of 
run-away rings per front-door per week. 
Judged by this test, the ratio of pro- 
gressisdisappointingly meagre. Though 
the actual figures per thousand front- 
door weeks are lower, there are certain 
disquieting new features which more 
than set off the numerical improvement. 
The miscreants now operate in “gangs,” 
organised on the Chicago model. If the 
injured householder emerges before 
the gang have fled, the leader points 
to one of the smaller boys and says, 
“Yah, he done it,”’ standing his ground. 
The smaller boy, as if conscious of his 
guilt, takes to his heels. Either the 
householder thinks that he is too small 
to chastise or he pursues and, if the boy 
is captured, mildly chastises or rebukes 





by the way, is believed 
to be the first case of 
the statutory week-end. 
The idea presumably is 
that the canal-parents, 
travelling along the 
canal in the region of 
Birmingham, shall send 
i their motor-cars to 
| Brentford to fetch the 
| children on Friday even- 
| ingsand send them back 
| to school by special 
| train on Monday morn- 
| ings. That, however, 
is a matter of detail. 
The general principle 
is that the children will 
| he better “educated” 
if they live in a street 
with strangers and go 
to a stationary Coun- 
cil school every day 
| than if they live in 
| the open-air with their 
own parents on a mov- 
ing boat. 
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My Lorps, as I have hinted before, a 
lot depends on what we mean by “ edu- 
cation.” I have for many years been 
| observing with interest the progress of 
| those young Britons who are being or 
| have been educated at the public, that 
is, at my, expense in this not wealthy 
part of London; and I must confess 
| that I do not feel that Iam getting my 
| money’s-worth, I have not examined 
| them in reading or arithmetic; I know 
they can write, because they write rude 
words on the pavements and sometimes 
scribble their names on the front-doors; 
but in manners, discipline, decency or 
dignity I regret to say that I notice no 
advance among them. 

For theconvenienceof your Lordships 
I will deal with this matter under 
separate heads :—- 


(1) Run-away rings. 
A very fair test of the progress ol 








him. The small boy bursts into pitiful 
tears at his approach and whimpers, “ It 
wasn't me, guvnor;” and that evening 
the father of the small boy himself 
rings at the front-door and truculently 
demands an interview with the person 
guilty of knocking his kidabout. Half- 
a-crown to buy sweets for the innccent 
boy will generally avert a summons for 
assault, but it is thought that balf-a- 
crown is an excessive price for a run- 
away ring, 


(2) Use of the word “Oy !" with 
insulling intention, 

This is on the increase. That pas- 
sion for standardisation which inspires 
our legislators appears to govern the 
minds of young persons educated at 
the Council schools. On observing any 
citizen whose appearance is in their 
opinion strange or out of the common, 
an athlete training for a race in the 
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evening, an artist with no hat or a 
beard, a gentleman with long hair or 
tortoise-shell spectacles, a lady with o 
short skirt, they feel themselves en- 
titled to point with their fingers and 
draw the attention of passers-by to 
these oddities with shouts of “Oy!” 
and other expressions of a hostile char- 
acter. Theladies who rowon the Thames 
in fours and eights, when resting on 
their oars, are increasingly subjected to 








insult and mockery from small boys and | 
youths who gather on the tow-path. | 


From this and other evidence I form 


the opinion that too much time is paid | 


to the teaching of rudeness and im 
pertinence in the Council schools. 


(3) Spitting from Thames Bridges on 
eee the navigators below. 


This practice remains 
normal, Hard things 
are said about our Pab- 
lic Schools, but in the 
current year no Pablic 
School boy has been de- 
tected in the act. 


(4) Interference with 
Property. 

(a) Window-bores. 
Nature-study, I believe, 
is a feature of the curri- 
culum in our public ele- 
mentary schools, and 
most of my neighbours 
have given up the at 
tempt to keep pretty 
flowers in their window 
boxes, as the eager stu- 
dents would pull them 
out by the roots. 

(db) Motor-Cars.—The 
children arestilltaught, 

| | gather, to blow the 
horn of any motor-car left unattended 
in a side-street, also to turn out the 
lights if they are on, and vice-versd 

(c) Boats.—When the tide is out the 
children delight to play on the fore- 
shore and clamber on newly-varnished 
boats with muddy feet, also to untie the 
mooring-ropes of boats so that when 
the tide rises they float away. More 


Lipy.” 
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than one “educated” child has climbed | 


into my garden and gone away with 
oars and other mementoes. One little 
dear selected a pair of sculls and row- 
locks and went away for the night in 
my dinghy ; and the following afternoon 
he sold the whole outfit to another 
boy at the very reasonable price of 
one shilling for the boat and a penny 
for each oar. 


(5) Alleged singing and other noises 
wn quiet side-streets. 


This is on the increase. Much is 
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Waiter (to 


said about the loud singing of semi-in- 
toxicated adult revellers, For myself I 
find much more painful and frequent the 
alleged singing of sober hobbledehoys, 
raucous, formless, tuneless, joyless and 


| purposeless. This noise appears to come 


from no natural spring of gaiety or 
music; itis a form Rs es eke 
and a form of offensiveness. The singers 
are determined to impress their agres- 
sive personalities on their fellow-citi- 
zens. They reflect small credit on their 
places of education. 


(6) Language. 


This is bad—(qa) in a literary and (0) 


| in a moral sense, 


My Lorps, under all the above heads 


| the children and young persons residing 





in canal-boats will, generally speaking, 
be found to be superior. They are quiet, 

courteous, disciplined and dignified ; they 
have a proper respect for persons and 
property; they express themselves 
simply and clearly ; not being constant 
attendants at the cinema they use no 
American slang, and their parents, con- 
trary to the general opinion, use Jess 
unnecessary bad language than persons 
ofa similar standingonshore. Further, 





Reveller. ** 
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relurned reveller). 
Poew! It’s THOSE DAM REVOLVIN’' 


the children acquire the elements of a 
useful and honourable trade—naviga- 
tion. 

My Lonxps, a Bill to compel all chil- 
dren now educated at the Councilschools 
to spend a term or two in a canal-boat 
might be for the benefit of the nation. 
The present measure is retrograde. My 
Lorps, it is a typical example of modern 
gapst eure My Lorps, it is bunk. 
A. F. Be 


IN BERWICKSHIRE. 

Wuen I go into Berwickshire and cross 
the bridge of Peasn, 

To wander up the moorland road above 
the rumbling seas, 

How glad I am that very few its praise 
have sung or spouted, 

How thankful that Sir WaLrer Scorr 
did not write much about it. 


In Berwickshire the summer days are 
(nearly) always sunny ; 

It’s known that bees in Berwickshire 
produce the finest honey ; 

The ladies and the fisher-girls have eyes 
of grey or blue, 

And the bondagers® of Berwickshire 
are bonny lasses too. 











* Women field-workers. 
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Theswallows think ¢ that Ber wickshire’ s 
a pleasant place to nest in, 

And wise men know its village inns are 
very good to rest in; 

There's Lauderdale, a comely dale, and 
the broad Merse, rich and free, 
But my heart's where the Lammer- 
moors go tumbling to the sea, 


Let tourists to the Trossachs ride, so 
long as I can rove 

From Channelkirk to Coldingham, from 
Bemersyde to Cove; 

Let trippers trip by bonnie banks of 
Lomond, Doon or Dee— 

St. Bathan’s and St. Ebba’s land will 
do quite well for me. 





Equity and Equestrianism. 
“Mr, Justice Hill to-day made absolute 151 
decrees nisi. 
With Beary up, he went well in a seven 
furlongs gallop.”— Liverpool Paper. 
“Boxer Wire A Movsracnue. 
Iiamny Mason Cavers A Srte."’ 
Daily Paper. 
We understand that the Catch-as- 
Catch-Can branch of the Wrestlers’ 
Union will shortly insist on side-whis- 
kers for all their members. 
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_A WARNING TO HISTORIANS. 


: 

Tux Secretary or State For Scor- 
LAND began it by declaring that there 
was no truth in the legend of Kine Bruce 
and the Spider. In the very same week 
| Mr. Hiwarre Betxoc wrote to the Press 
| explaining that SHakespeare did not 
| describe the signing of Magna Carta 
| for the excellent reason that he had died 





The hours I spent on history, if placed 
end to end, would reach—I mean | 
could have done so much with the time 
I wasted on these legends. Cricket, for 
instance. I could have fielded at long- 
stop for at least seven-hundred-and- 
fifty hours and completely mastered 
the technique of that key position. 1 
could have walked to the wicket over 
a hundred times, taken middle and leg 








may seem a small matter for them to 
argue that Judge Jerrneys was in fact 
an inoffensive little fellow who first 
introduced the practice of binding over 
prisoners, or to prove that Buurr Kine 
Hat was a confirmed woman-hater and 
the founder of the Bachelors’ Club. 
But little differences between historians 
have important reactions. They tend 
to destroy confidence in education. 








| before that legend was in- 
| vented. Another authority 
| found no evidence that Kixe ae 
| ALFRED ever disguised him- 

self as a harper or burned 
| the widow's cakes, This is ji 

very disquieting, I think. 

That is the worst of histori-| 4 
|ans. They have no esprit de| © 
| corps. Lawyerssticktogether.| 4 
They may argue against each 

other in court but they never| | 
| givetheirlearnedfriendsaway| | 
tothe public. But historians 
| simply delight in writing 

books to demolish the history 
| of other learned historians.| | 
| It is all very confusing to the 
| lay mind. 

We do not now believe that 
| CanuTE commanded the waves 
| to retreat, that Pope Grecory 
| said, “Non angli sed Angeli.” 
| Prince Cuarues never hid in 
| an oak-tree; Drake did not 
| know how to play bowls; 
| Sir Waurer Raveien never} |}! 
| trailed his cloak in the mud] | 
| before the feet of his Queen ; 
| Orrver Cromwent did not 




















| say, “*Takeaway thatbauble,” 
and Quren ExvizaBeTu never 
| boxed people’s ears. 
| Such nice stories they were. 
| The British Emp:re has been 
_ built up by men who believed 
| those stories, and now we are 
| told they are legends. This| ~~ 
| makes it a little difficult to} = 
| believe anything any more. 
| Already I have my doubts of . 
| GeorGe WASHINGTON and his 
| Little Hatchet. In another 
| minute I shan’t believe that 
| GLADSTONE said anything in 
"82. 
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I WANT AN BIGHT-INCH RECORD 


Their bewildered readers won- 
der whether anything they 
learned at school was true. 
For instance, is Boyie’s Law 
really a law or is it merely a 
legend? Boyt may have been 
just as great an impostor as 
Krxe Bruce. And did our o'd 
friends A, BandC really spend 
their spare time to the second 
decimal place in filling cis- 
terns ? 

If our historians persist in 
this unseemly wrangling, not 
only will they destroy confi- 
dence in education, but they 
will cripple their own indus- 
try. We may cease to read 
our historians, and they may 
be driven to earn an honest 
guinea by writing gossipabout | 
the living in the brighter | 
organs of the Press. We may | 
even complain to the B.B.C. 
of the quality of their broad- 
cast talks. ‘This will be bad 
for the historians. They have 
never had so many defence- 
less listeners before. But let 
them remember that even a 
worm can turn the knob that | 
switches off the learned his- | 














torian. 
Worsestill will be the effect 
on our American visitors. | 


Americans believeour history, 
even the more incredible de- 
tails. Their attitude to Kng- 
lish history is one of simple 
piety. To them Plymouth 
Hoe, Stratford-on-Avon, the 
birthplace of WaAsHINGTON 
and other cute li'l locations 
aresacred ground. If America 
loses her touching faith in our 
history, how are we to main- 











| And such a waste too. Many valu-|a hundred times and walked back to 
| able years of my life were spent in| the pavilion a hundred times. I might 
| acquiring the above information for the | even have scored a few runs. But I do 
| purpose of satisfying the examiners of | not wish to push the argument too far. 
_the Cambridge Locals. I have been| My parents paid quite a lot in school 
confined during balf-holidays; I have |fees co that I should learn history. 
| even been caned to encourage me to | And what did they get for their money ? 
| memorise these historical facts. And | A few legends. I could have filled my 
| now I find they were not historical| mind with legends for a few pence. 
| facts at all. I wonder whether the | Really good legends like Sexton Blake 

examiners I satisfied were aware of|and the Iron Man could be bought in 

this. I feel that they owe me wel eee days at any bookstall for a penny. 


apology. Let our historians have a care. It 








tain our export trade in ancient monu- 
ments and ancestral homes ? 
W. E. BR. 
A Retrospective Apology Demanded. 
“How Atexanper Drep. 
Tue Evipence or a Bust.” 
Sunday Paper. 














“Cops’s Empire Loar will tour the West 
Fulham constituency to-day to remind voters 
that Empire bread is one of the planks of the 
Empire Free Trade Crusade.”—Daily Paper. 
Beaverbrook Boarding is particularly 
delicious if taken with a little salt. 
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f uli ij THROWS A LOT 0’ EXTRA WORK ON 
UAC A. 


Lord SPENCER (to Mr. Av@usrus 
JouN). “SO THIS Is CHELSEA!” 





ETon Boy; OR, 

Wuy I AM SEND- 

ING MY SON TO 
HARROW. 


ROYAL ACADEMY—FIRST DEPRESSIONS. 











The Groom, “I DON'T ’OLD WITH 
DIRT - TRACK RACIN’ FOR ’ORSES—: 

















ME,” 





Mrs. Dop ProcTER’s “‘ Baby in Long 
Clothes,”’ looking round the Academy. “OH, 
Dop! WHar A LOT OF BABIES!” 


Unhappy Infant. “1 wish THEY ’D 
STOP THE LULLABY AND LET ME 
GET TO SLEEP.” 



































f2 Sol iY a 











OF FISHERMEN, 
The Dolphin (apprehensively), “ ME NEXT!” 





The Dark Lady.” Lire 
IS SO COMPLICATED!” 

The Fair One. “ True. 
I’M NOT QUITE SURE 
WHETHER I HAVE TWO 
ARMS OR THREE!” 





Absent-minded Jockey. “I 








A LITTLE RIFT WITHIN THE 
SAXOPHONE. 





KNEW L’D FORGOTTEN 


OF couRSse!” I'M OFF.” 





SOMETHING— THE HORSE, Visitor. “IF THIS Is ‘GENESIS,’ GIVE ME Exopus; 
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| the headline given to the obvious expedient o 


| another crime in which the influence of 
| literature could also be traced.) 
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THE LITERARY TOUCH. 


(“Dickens as Text Book for Burglars” . 


lowering a boy through a fanlight, as was done 
in Oliver Twist, The present writer reca!ls 


Tue facts were commonplace enough, 
A case of family strife 

Begun with angry words and rough 
And ended with a knife, 

And it was hard to find (although 
It had to be recorded) 

A snappy headline to bestow 
On news 80 truly sordid. 


The criminal did not appear 
Of that romantic sort 
That women line the streets to cheer 
Arriving at the court; 
There never was a story yet 
More obviously needing 
Sub-editorial art to whet 
The public's taste for reading. 


But all were at a loss to see 
How best it could be billed 
Till one recalled it chanced to be 
An unele that was killed ; 
Invoked the Bard and to his name 
Tossed off a grateful dramlet 
From whom his inspiration came :— 
‘*‘ Agsassin’s Hint from Hamlet." 








STARS IN THEIR COURSES. 


A critic, commenting upon an all- 
star performance of Hamlet, complained 
that Mr. Cepric Harpwicker, who was 
one of the outstanding successes of the 
afternoon, played the First Gravedigger 
exactly as he did Churdles Ash in 
The Farmer's Wife. 

Personally, I regard this as cause 
rather for congratulation. A London 
audienee, if it were honest, would ad- 
mit that, when it goes to see a play of 
SHAKESPRARE'Ss, it goes to seo stars 
whose familiar idiosyncrasies are associ- 
ated with other fields of drama. Henry 
Arntey, however admirably he may 
transform himself into Hamlet, is, | 
submit, not half so characteristic as 
Aintey playing the North-Country 
dealer in antiques, Quinney. 80 I sug- 
gest that next time our stars play in 
Hamlet they should be permitted to 
speak their lines with the accents and 
manner for which other plays have 
made them famous, and also “ gag" in 
the style of their former successes. 

By way of illustration I present 
an all-star version of Hamlet, Act I., 
Scene 2 :~ 

A Room of State in the Castle. 


Dramatis Personx. 
The King. Mr. Gronor Graves 
The Queen. Miss Marte Tempest. 


Polonius. Sir Joun Mauriyx-Harvey. 
Hamlet Mr. Henry Anney. 
Horatio . Mr. Cepric Harpwicke. 


King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear 
brother's death the memory be green 
—anyway, he's dead, my boy. Daisy 
food. Vitamin B for the worms. | 
always knew he'd come to a st icky end. 
I've seen that man eat his asparagus 
through a straw. Slooshed his meals, 
that 's what he did, and, once a sloosher, 
never drv behind the ears. And now 
we're all expected to bear our hearts 


in grief and our whole kingdom—and 
I suppose that takes in Wigan—to be 


contracted in one brow of woe. Oh, 
dear me! And now, Laertes, what's 
the news with you? 

Laertes. Lud love you, Sire, thy leave 
and favour to return to France. My 
thoughts and wishes bend again to 
France, for, demmit! I protest my little 
Chauvelin would be lost without me. 
Ahiba! Ahiha! 

King. Have you your father’s leave ? 
What says Polonius ? 

Polonius. He hath, my lord, wrung 
from me my slow leave. A far, far better 
thing than I haveever done. I do be- 
seech you, give him leave to go. He has 
a sweet name and a sweet nature. 
King, But now, my cousin Hamlet 
and my son, how is it that the clouds 
still hang on you? Nasty damp things, 
clouds. 

Hamlet. A little more than kin and 
less than kind, Mr. Enquire-Within- 
About-Everything. 

Queen. Bun? Hrrerp? 

Ham. Don't make them silly noises. 
They sound like a mind out o’ whack. 
I’ve been up half night on ramparts, 
tossin’ about an’ tinglin’ all over. Fair 
furs me tongue to think of it. 

Queen, Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted 
colour off, and—something or other 
you know. And soon. | always think 
long speeches so dowdy. They make 
one’s clothes sit all wrong. Why doesn’t 
somebody listen? Was I going to say 
anything important before I began say- 
ing it? Anna! I know! Do not forever 
with thy veiléd lids seek for thy noble 
father in the dust. So germy! 

Ham. By gum! ‘tis not my inky 
cloak, old lady, nor customary suits 0’ 
solemn black that can denote me truly ; 
an’ you put that in your pipe an’ smoke 
it, Mrs. Marry-In-Haste. But 1 have 
that within which passeth show, an’ if 
you was half a judge o’ human nature 
you ‘d know that well's I do, old dear. 
But you always was took in by fakes. 
That chair you're sittin’ in's got gen- 
uine Chippendale legs, but the back's 
mid-Victorian. Lawsey! how I hate 
rubbish! Rubbish is beastly! Rubbish 





Laertes. . Mr. Freep Terry. 
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King. "Tis sweet and commendable | 
in your nature, Hamlet. 
Ham. An’ it’s just the same with | 
your choice of friends, exceptin’ Ophelia, | 
an’ she’s like a bit o’ Chelsea, The | 
real soft paste, an’ as good as she's 
pretty. But all these ‘ere courtiers 
printed stuff with a rotten glaze! You 
take a good squint at ‘em when you 've 
nowt else to do, Mrs. Don't-Care-A. | 
Damn. 

Queen. I pray thee, stay with us; go 
not to—-what 4s that place that isn't 
Woking? Anan! Wittenberg! Such | 
a meaningless name. 
King. Madam, come. Beat it. 
Ham. Ay, bung off, old dear, Look- 
in’ peaky, youare. (Hreunt King and | 
Queen.) Oh, that this too, too solid | 
flesh would me!t. I'm all in a muck 
o’ sweat when I think o' that chair. 
Eh, 'Amlet, you've got a lot to learn 
still about period stuff. And, now I 
come to look at 'em, I don't believe 
them tapestries are genuine, neither. 
Good design, but a rotten weave. But | 
break, my heart, for I must ‘old my | 
tongue. (He goes toa niche in the wall, 
takes from it a decanter of brown sherry, 
pours himself out a smali glassful and 
drinks it slowly, smacking his lips.) 
But there’s no doubt about age o’ 
that, by gum! 

Enter Horatio. 

Horatio. Hail to'ee. (Hamlet nods | 
and hastily replaces the sherry.) 1 du 
be from down-along, tu Wittenberg. 
I came to see your father’s funeral, 
drabbit it! 

Ham, Oh, did you, Mr. Curiosity- 
Killed-A-Cat? I think it was to see my 
mother’s weddin’. 

Hor. Yeou be so pesky as vuzzen. 
I seen your Dad last night, I tall ‘ee! 

Ham. Goon! Let me hear. 

Hor, Iss, fay. Main an’ queasy | 
bin since. My innards be so wambly 
as junket. 

Ham. Eh? 
Put out, like? 

Hor. 'K looked middlin’ clever. 

Ham. Hot 1 will watch to-night. 
I'll speak to it though ‘Ell itself should 
gape, an’ if you ‘ave made a mistake, 
Mr. Delirium Trimmings, you'll soon 
find out it don’t pay to joke with ‘Amlet. 
(To the Court) Now you scoot, my lads. 
I'm busy. (E£zeunt all but Hamlet.) 

! doubt some foul play: would the 

night were come! 

Foul deeds will rise; they always 

do, by gum! 
CurRTAIN. 








Looked he frowningly ? 


{ACHEL. 





Mr. Punch's Bedside Bookshelf. 


“Gancia’s Law relating to the Carriage of 
Goods by Sea in a Nutshell."’ 
Bookseller's Catalogue 





is sinful! 





Not perhaps a very seaworthy craft. 
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Waiter at Country Hotel (breakfast-time). “TH® LAST EGG 'AS JUST COME DOWN, ALF.” | 











‘Their grimy crews are telling tales — 
A } BALLADE OF THE NEXT WAR. All’s quiet on the Western Front ! 
Ensconcep in book-revetted trenches, ; 
Over the hills and down the dales, No more the nervous nov ce blenches 
Fritzies and Tommies, also Frenchies, As bullets whine or shrapnel hails, 
Sit scribbling till the daylight fails; But galley-slips from printers’ benches 
Fired with the rage for record sales Drift through the air in endless trails ; 
And dreaming of some strident stunt, i And proofs in packs and books in bales 
They write to catch the homeward mails— Pile up the trucks men shove and shunt 
All's quiet on the Western Front! Down miles of military rails : § 
pa All's quiet on the Western Front ! ; 
They reproduce the sickening stenches 
That reek from rusty refuse-pails, Envoy. i 
And passing loves with passing wenches, Great Mars, thy terror nought avails ; { 
And frowsy cells of filthy jails. | Call back thy war-hounds from the hunt ; ! i 
No mustard-gas pollutes the gales, For till the boom in war-books stales | 
No tanks to battle clank and grunt; All's quiet on the Western Front! 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Mas. TenTacte. 
Once when Mrs. Tentacle was going 
| out fora walk in herbestclothes, because 
| she thought she might meet Lord or 
| Lady Raffle or the Honourable Egbert 
| Ruffle and she wanted to look as rich 
'as she could so that they would take 
| notice of her, a malefactor suddenly 
| jumped out of the hedge and pointed 
| a pistol at her head and said your money 
| or your life. 
| Well that was just the sort of thing 
| that Mrs. Tentacle didn’t mind at all, 
| because she had looked after mad people 
in a lunatic asylum for some 
| years and had married one of 
| them when he had bad a lucid 
| interval, and she had had a 
| good deal of difficulty with him 
| before he had died and left her 
'all his money. So she first 
| kicked the malefactor hard on 
| the funny-bone and made him 
| drop his pistol, and then she 
| hurled herself on him, and as 
ishe was rather heavy she 
| bowled him over like a ninepin. 
beo she knelt on him and 





caught hold of his collar and 
| screwed her knuckles into his 
| neck, so that he couldn’t do 
| anything except wish that he 
| had waited for somebody who 
| looked more fragile. 

|  Welljust at that moment the 
| Honourable Egbert Ruffle hap- 
| pened to come round the cor- 
| ner, and he was rather weedy 
|in appearanc> and a little 
| feeble in his mind, but the 
| blood of the Ruffles ran in his 
| veins and directly he saw a 
| lady struggling in the middle 
| of the road with a malefactor 
| he sped to her assistance and 
| tried to hit the malefactor with 
| his walking-stick, but as Mrs. 
| Tentacle was kneeling on him and 
| more of her was showing than of him 
| he could hardly help giving her some 
| shrewd blows without meaning to. But 
| by this time she had reduced the male- 
| factor to pulp, and she would have 


at old-world courtesy, so he took off 
his grey felt hat and bowed and said 
madam my right arm is always at 
your service. 

Well Mrs. Tentacle hadn’t much use 
for his right arm or his left cither, be- 
cause one of hers would have measured 
as much as both of them, but she did 
want Lady Ruffle to call on her, so she 
smoothed down her clothes and said I 
am sure I don’t know what you must 
think of me looking like this, my clothes 
are all spoilt, but [ have plenty more of 
them at home and even if I hadn’t I 
could afford to buy myself as many new 





ones as I wanted because my husband 





““* MADAM, MY RIGHT ARM IS ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE,’ ” 


left me all his money to do what I like 
with, and he didn’t put in that I should 
have to do with less of it if I married 
again, he wasn't quite right in his head 
and thought he was Kine Nesucuap- 





| hurled herself on the Honourable Eg- 
| bert Ruffle, but she saw who he was 

as she took her knees off the malefactor 
| and began to get up, so she only smiled 
| at him and said it is a good thing you 
| came when you did or this man would 
| have murdered me, I am only a weak 
| woman. 

Well she wasn’t half bad-looking, 
| though when she bought things teady- 
| made in a shop she aad to have out- 
| size, but the Honourable Egbert Ruffle 

rather admired ladies like that, being 


NEZZAR at the end, but he bad made a 
large fortune before he went queer. 

Well it so happened that the Honour- 
able Egbert Ruffle had been thinking 
about money just before he came round 
the corner and wishing that he had 
more of it to spend, so he was interested 
in what Mrs. Tentacle told him, and he 
said are you the lady that has just come 
to live at Ormolu Court? And she said 
yes Lam, do you think Lady Ruffle will 
come and call on me when you tell her 
how rich I am? : 

And he said well you haven't told me 





weedy himself, and he was rather good 


how rich you are yet, I know she didn’t 








mean to call on you because she had 
heard you were so common, but perhaps 
I could persuade her to if it were worth 
my while. 

Well by this time the malefactor had 
got up and found that no bones were 
broken though he wasn’t feeling at all 
well in his throat and his chest, and 
while they were talking he had reached 
out for his pistol, but Mrs. Tentacle had 
stamped her foot down on it and on one 
of his fingers, so he knew she hadn't 
forgotten him though she had gone on 
talking. So he thought perhaps the best 
thing he could do would be torun away. 
But just as he bad turned his back on 
her Mrs. Tentacle gave him a 
good hard kick which sent him 
flying into the hedge, and she 
said now you clear out, and if 
I ever see you about here again 
< I'll wring your nose off. So 

= he cleared out. 

Well the Honourable Egbert 
Ruffle admired her so much for 
= the strong way in which she 
had kicked the malefactor that 
he overlooked her being so com- 
mon as to talk about wringing 
his nose off, and he said | don’t 
mind a little commonness as | 
am so refined myself that it is 
a pleasant change, and my 
father Lord Ruffle is just the | 
same, but my mother Lady | 
Ruffle was only a laundress be- 
fore he married her so she has 
to be more careful, now what 
would you give me if I per- 
suaded her to call on you? 

Well Mrs. Tentacle didn’t 
believe in making herself too 
cheap, and she was beginning 
to think that she had hooked 
the Honourable Egbert Ruffle 
- already, because he was almost 

ogling her as he was speaking, 

so she said well if your mother 

was a laundress | don’t know 
that I want her to call on me, I am 
better than that myself, my father was 
a rate-collector and thought nothing of 
calling on Members of Parliament if 
they didn’t pay up, excuse me | think 
I will go indoors now, I wasn’t expect- 
ing to have to throttle somebody when 
I came out and I should like to sit 
down for a little and drink some whisky 
or brandy. 

Well this sign of womanly weakness 
was just what was wanted to fan the 
Honourable Egbert Ruffle’s feelings for 
Mrs. Tentacle into a flame, as he was 
just a shade feeble-minded, and he said 
politely lean on my arm madam. 

So Mrs. Tentacle did that, though 
she didn’t lean all of herself, and she 
was beginning to like him very much 





and didn't mind his being weedy because 
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he would be less trouble to manage if 
she married him. And by the time 
they got to Ormolu Towers she had 
tol i him how much money her husband 
had left her and that she couldn’t bear 
spiders. And he had told her how 
many times he had been in love before 
and that he was Oxford in the boat- 
race, And they got on so well together 
that it was like knowing each other 
all their lives, and by the time they 
got to Ormolu Towers they were en- 
aged. 

Well Lady Ruffle made rather a fuss 
about it at first because Mrs. Tentacle 
was so common, but Lord Ruffle quite 
took to her and he said to Lady Ruffle 
she isn’t nearly so common as you were 
when I married you, and Egbert is such 
a born fool, like all your relations, that 
she will be just the wife for him, honi 
soit qui mal y pense. And Lady Ruffle 
could never bear him to talk French to 
her because she didn’t know any of it 
herself, so she gave in and made the 
best of it, and there was quite a grand 
wedding with plenty of confetti. And 
the doctor of the lunatic asylum gave 
Mrs. Tentacle away, and he told the 
Honourable Egbert Ruffle that he had 
got a wife in a thousand, and that he 
had never known anybody as good as 
she was at managing refractory patients 
and having her own way. A. M. 








A SABBATH MORN. 
Some extracts from the Sunday Press. 
A motHer of ten has b2en stabbed in 
the back by a man; 
The Hammers are doing their best to 
avert relegation ; 
My final selection for Kempton is FLasu 
IN THE Pan; 
We call on MacDonatp to deal with 
the Fish Situation. 


An elderly woman has bitten her grand- 
father’s ear; 
A cargo of lace was destroyed by a 
fire at the shippers’ ; 
Your trouble is goitre, so cut down 
your ration of beer ; 
An American magnate has just made 
a corner in kippers. 


A bachelor judge has declared that 
men marry too much; 
The principals all made a speech at 
the fall of the curtain ; 
Jim Buienxiysop foiled his opponents 
with ease and found touch ; 
His prospect of winning the Derby is 
very uncsrtain, 


A valuable clue has been placed in the 
hands of the Yard; 
“Tuere is definite cause for despair,” 
siys Lord Monty Megantic ; 





Two baronets’ aunts have been mur- 
dered, one feathered and tarred ; 
A mill-girl from Wigan is training to 
swim the Atlantic. 


You will find on page 20 a New Free 
Insurance—for You; 
No news has arrived, and a horrible 
doubt has arisen ; 
A large hippopotamus swallowed a dog 
at the Zoo; 
A Society host has been sentenced to 
five years in prison. 


Twenty down-——a Peruvian word (obso- 
lete) meaning “ squash ” ; 
He blackened my eyes and my chatr- 
acter; she got abusive; 
And who should I meet in the Park 
but Lord Bottle of Bosh ? 
Next week we shall publish the 
Strangler’s confession (/2xcLustve). 








The Sub-Editor Plays ‘* Consequences.” 
“CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BEAT HUNSTANTON. 
The results were :— 
Bossy Jones Leaves ror ENGLaNp.” 
Sunday Paper. 





A Breathless Moment. 

“The years seemed to fall from him like 
magic, and, striding to the window, he opened 
it and threw out his chest.’’— Weekly Paper. 
Lucky for the years that they had al- 
ready fallen from him or they might 
have been thrown out too, 





Wife (/o Husband). “’ERE, ’AROLD, 














COME AWAY FROM THAT IMIGE— MAKING A GROUP OF YERSELF!” 
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WE HEAR THAT THE LONG SKIATS ARE TO BRING IN A REVIVAL OF THE “ LANCERS.” 
LEARN FROM A DAILY PAPER) THE YOUNG GIRLS 


BADLY THAT LADY —— AND Lapy - 








THE ROAD-HOG. 


“Ip,” began Uncle 
Henry, who had just 
| returned from the first 
| trip in his new car— 
‘if | drove continuously 
| at a fixed distance from 
| the edge of the road and 
| refused to pull in to the 
left to allow other people 
| to pass me I should 
| be accused of obstrue- 
tion?” 

“Undoubtedly,” I 
said. 

“Or, again,” be con- 
tinued, “if I wished to 
overtakesomeone ahead 
| and, instead of going 
| out to the right, hooted 
| loudly until he moved 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 
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HOW IT WAS DONE IN THEIR YOUNG DAYS. 


, “WHO LACK THE GRACE AND GRACIOUSNESS OF THEIR ELDERS,” 
HAD TO JUMP UP AND SHOW THEM— 
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were aggravated by | 
defects in the deplor- | 
able vehicle with which 

I encumbered the rcad, | 
I am sure that that | 
would not extenuate 
the offence. And, if 
the so-called vehicle re- 
quired a light railway 
track along the centre 
of the road on which 
to run, would I be al- 
lowed to lay it?” 

“Certainly not,” I 
said. 

“And yet,” he con- | 
cluded with a triumph- 
ant gleam, “the trams | 
do all these things and 
no one lifts a finger or 
says a word. Why?” 








| out of my way, I should bé looked 
| upon as a public nuisance ?” 
| Very probably.” 

“ Furthermore, if I would not draw in 
_to the kerb to allow a passenger to 
alight, but stopped without warning in 
the middle of the road and expected 
| other traffic to wait until he had strolled 

across to the footpath, my conduct 
) woes 3 not eas tolerated ?” 


> 


. 





Again I agreed. 

“And I take it that the fault would 
be aggravated if I drove without a 
number plate, had no proper head-lights 
after dark and stamped continually on 
a large gong?” 

This time he did not wait for an 
answer, but went on at an increasing 
rate. 

“And, if my unspeakable behaviour 








An Impending Apology. 

“Miss Sandison, who is only just 19, has 
grown since last year. In pate thes her form 
was most impressive.’’—Daily P nual 

Offers Wanted for Mixed Counts, Combed 
Egyptian, Gassed, and Plain.”’ 

Manchester Paper. 
It sounds like a clearance of the late Mr. | 
WILLIAM LE Quevx’s stock-in-trade. 
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Barrannta (to Tiger). “IN CASE YOU'RE UNDER ANY MISAPPREHENSION, I AM NOT 
LIKE ‘THE YOUNG LADY OF RIGA.’ I PROPOSE TO RETURN FROM THIS RIDE 
WITH OUR RELATIVE POSITIONS UNCHANGED.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, | 

Monday, May bth.—The Srcarrary | 
| or Stare For Inpra has his hands full 
/ nowadays when his turn comes to be | 
| first on the Order Paper. Members to- 
| day wanted to know all about it: Would 
Ganput be a first-class “tag 08 Would | 
| he be tried ? What had been happening 
| at Peshawar? and so on. It was left to | 
| Lieut.-Commander Kunworrny to de- 
plore any possible impression that the 
| truth about India was being withheld, | 
| If such an impression existed, replied 
| Mr. Benn a shade tartly, he hoped | 
| hia hon. and gallant friend 
' would do his best to correet 
| it. 

But India has other 
| troubles besides Ganpui 
| Major Granam Pour, who 
| specialises in the Gorgeous 
| East (and is not above be- 
| ing a bit gorgeous himself 

when the sartorial occasion 
arises), wanted to know 
what the Council of Agri- 
) cultural Research was doing 
about locusts in India. Mr. 
Benn replied rather vaguely 
that at some time or an- 
other he seemed to have 
| seen a report somewhere or 
other that a sub-committee 
_ had been appointed. What 
| the Swcrerary or Stare 
has on his mind is not 
| poochas but pandits, 

“Tho Affair of the Miss- 
ing Courier” sounds more 
like a detective story than 

|}a subject for Housa of 
| Commons’ Questions, Mr. 
| Henperson explained, to 
the obvious satisfaction of 
the House, that the miss- 
ing courier from Cairo 
had arrived and negotia 
, tions over the proposed 
Egyptian treaty could now be resumed. | 

What with being badgered about | 
| Mexico's default to British bondholders 
| to the tune of one-hundred-and-filty 

million pounds, about Egyptand Russia, 
and the Saar Basin and Malta, it must 
have given Mr. Hanprrson quite a lot 
of pleasure to be reminded of a spot 
that he will not have te worry about 
much longer, Wei-Hai-Wei, he an- 
nounced, will be handed back to China 
in October next, always supposing there 
is aChinese Government knocking about 
for it to be handed back to. 

Nothing has yet convinced Mr. Bux 
Toy, who is none too quick on the 

| uptake himself, that seals catch fish, 
and, unless Sir Ropart Hamuron bor- 
| rows one from the Zoo and feeds her- 


— 
} 
| 
| 





rings to it out of his top-hat, nothing 
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ever will, Once more Sir Rongrr 
pleaded in vain that seals, like shirts, 
should be destroyed in the Wasb, and 
then the House took up the subject of Air 
Transport Money Subsidies. Members 
showed a marked tendency to criticise 
the poverty of our national air enter- 
prise and to suggest that better results 
would be achieved if civil aviation 
could be divorced from Air control. 


| There was one bright particular star in 
this chorus of disagreement; while all 


the critics disagreed with something or 
other, Captain Haronp Banrovr dis- 





agreed with everything and everybody 





Gaily the Troubadour touched his guitar 
As ho was hastening home from the war, 
Singing, “ From Fulham (West) hither I come ; 
Lady love, lady love, welcome me home! "’ 


Sim Cyrin Conn. 


and said so. Alter that there was noth 
ing to do but pass on to the Overseas 
Trade Bill. Thisletin Mr. A. M. Samven 
If he does not get that £150,000,000 
out of Mexico it will not be for want 
of trying 

Tuesday, May 6th.—Led by Lord 
Newton, Conservative peers assailed 
the granting of diplomatic immunity to 
the Soviet Trade Delegation without 
any guarantee in return to abstain 
from the propagation of their gospel 
and in spite of their previous abuse of 
such privileges. 

Lord Ponsonny tried to brush aside 
the Arcos raid as a political farce, only 
to be pounced on by Lord Baentrorp 
and smitten hip and thigh with the 
testimony of Sic Wynpnam Curnps, A 
more useful defence was opposed by 


Lord Parmoor, who pointed out, reason- 
ably enough, that all the propagating 
the Bolsheviks aimed to do could as 
well be done through their Embassy as 
through the trade delegation. Three 
diplomatically immune persons outside 
the Embassy would not help them 
much, 

In the Commons Mr. Grawam came 
in for some sprightly heckling d propos 
of the German Reichstag's new tariff 
wall against Poland. The Presipes? 
or THE Boarp or Trape is never very 
happy im his efforts to convince the 
House that the Tariff Truce Conven- 
tion is not injurious to 
this country’s interests, On 
this occasion his reply to 
Sr P. OCuntirre- Lisrer, 
that he had made it plain 
at Geneva that it was not 
the policy of this country 
to embark on a Protection. 
ist policy, was a little on- 
fortunate. Had ho been 
aware of how West Fulham 
was going to vote Mr. Gra- 
HAM might have given a 
more thoughtlul reply. 

Mr, Snowpen is always 
inclined to be a bit peppery 
when his rdéle of financial 
strong man is questioned, 
and to have it questioned 
by Sir Lamixe Worrmina- 
ToN-Evans seemed to give 
the offence an added sting 
It was with an obvious 
effort of self-control that 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excnregver explained how 
the British share of the 
forthcoming Reparations 
loan came to be so much 
leas than the Spa pereent- 
ages. 

The irritation persisted 
but did not prevent the 
Cnancentor from putting 
upa vigorousdelenceof bis Budget Reso- 
lutions. It culminated in an exchange 
of acidulities between Mr. Svowpaun and 
Mr, Crurcnitn, each charging the 
other with breach of faith in respect to 
some mysterious arrangement as to 
business negotiated between the Whips 
and each protesting that never, nover 
would he trust the other again. 

Wednesday, May ?.— Lord Satispury 
asked the Government to say a few 
well-chosen words about India; butall 
that Lord Russet could tell the House 
was that the Government had as yet 
“had no general appreciation of the 
situation” from the Government of 
India, ‘Appreciation’ hardly seoms 
the mot juste for what Lord Lawin 
must recognize as India’s reply to his 





conciliatory advances, 
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Thereupon their Lordships passed with | Treaty, should have found no cause for 


extensive view from the Hast Indies | satisfaction save in the fact that all the 


CHARIVARL. 





| Canson had said that he objected to 
being dictated to by America. 
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Lord 


to the West Indies, from Ganpmi's|delegates showed the greatest good| Rrapina objected to the Government 
attempts to make salt to Mr. Snowpen's | temper and friendliness. 


determined efforts to unmake 
sugar. Lord Puymourn urged the 
Government not wantonly to de- 
stroy the West Indian sugar 
industry. 

Oncemore Lord PassFrigLp waved 
ineffective bands and said that, 
should the West Indian sugar in- 
dustry show unmistakable signs of 
becoming extinct, the Government 
would have to consider what should 
be done, This cheerful promise to 
put a lock on the stable door after 
the horse had been stolen roused 
Lord Oxtvier to fresh outbursts of 
indignant protest, in which, heed- 
less of Liberal frowns, he denounced 
Lord Passrieny’s speech as a 
“ panegyric of wig: aa sash and de- 
clared that Free Trade was “an 
invention of Manchester manufac- 
turers to advance mass production,” 

IntheCommons Members showed 
more satisfaction on learning that 
they would be given a joy-ride in 
the R100 or R101 in July than it 
did with the report on the situation 
in India read to it by Mr. Wena- 
woop Benn. 


disturbed areas and not less his 
expression of the Government's 
confidence in the Viceroy. 


On the other hand the 
House cheered loudly the Szcretary ror 
Inp1a’s graceful tribute to the officers 
and men engaged in the difficult task 
of maintaining law and order in the 





Buttons (Sir O8WaLp Mosixy). “\r THE GUV'NOR 
CONTINUES TO BEHAVE IN THIS MANNER I SHALL 
REALLY HAVE TO THINK OF GIVING NOTICE.” 





The question of the distri- 
bution of Bolsbevik propaganda 
to soldiers and others was also 





raised, and drew from Mr. Cuyngs 


‘being dictated to on Naval affairs by 





the Admiralty. 

Lord Juiticor deplored the effect 
of disarmament on the Navy's per- 
sonnel. 
said we should have left America 
out of our calculations and confined 
our attention to Europe; and Lord 
Parmoor argued that the Treaty 
was a far, far better thing than 
the previous Government had ever 
done, 

In the Commons Mr. Arriur 
Henprrson very briefly announced 
that the Anglo-Egyptian Confer- 
ence was definitely “off.” The 
Opposition did not conceal its satis. 
faction or some of the Govern- 
ment's supporters their chagrin. 

Mr. Hannon drew the Minister 
oF AGRICULTURE'S attention to the 
resolution of the Birmingham An- 
glers’ Association to the effect that 
river pollution is sadly curtailing 
the supply of “whoppers”; and 
Mr. Rossornam invited him to 


ee 


Lord Wester - Wemyss | 





make regulations for grading and | 


marking shellfish. “ But not on 
us,” the oysters said.... The idea 


It may nct have been Lord Buivar-|of having third-class winkles and C3 
MAN’S fault, but the Geneva Naval Con-| lobste:s did not seem to appeal to Mr. | 
ference had no such happy experience. | Buxton. 
The substance of his argument was 


At the end of private business Sir | 


that the London Treaty did not give| Cyrix Conn, looking every inch a Cru- 


sader, took his seat amid the lcud | 


cheers of the Opposition and a 


chorus of “Glory, Hallelujah !” | 


Mr. Grawam then moved the 


sumers’ Council Bill. 








in his reply the rather astonish- 
ing statement that ‘Communist 
literature was less abundant now 
than before the Labour Party 
came into office.” On the other 
hand it differed from that issued 
when the Conservatives were in 
power, only, said Mr. Cuynes, 
in containing “a little more 
unrestrained vituperation of the 
Labour Government.” 
Thursday, May 8th.—It is a 
peculiarity of British politics 
that the task of calling the 
Ministerial kettle black is usu- 





ANGLO- EGYPTIAN 


Mil 





out a strong case for doing some 


pennorth of ccdfish is bought 
at the port of landing for 1-66d., 
while for 2/2d. worth of milk 
the farmer has received 1/Id 





ing that the Bill will enable the 
consumer to get es good ao 
article as at present for less 
money, and the view of Sir P. 
Cuntirre-Lister, who was not 


the Bill was the apotheosis o! 


mark, 





ally undertaken by some equally 
sable pot of the Opposition. 
That being the convention the 
slight irritation felt on hearing 


@ politician upbraiding his successor 
for doing what he failed to do himself | cruisers. 
has to be discounted, All the same 
it was a little unfortunate that Lord 
Brinoeman, in assailing the Govern- 
ment’s share in the London Naval 

















The Bridge Builder (Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON) 
THE CHARING Cross SCHEME BROKE DOWN, AND NOW MINE 
HAS TO Go.”’ 


was to come from to maintain it, 
Reapine praised the Treaty. 





this country an adequate allowance of 
Lord Carson frankly be- 
moaned our lost mastery of the seas, 
but did not mention where the money 


Lord 
Lord 


** FIRST 


“ 


The Second Reading 
carried and the Bill sent to Com 
mittee upstairs. 


. . « his ddeas for the settings of the 


Command performance have been suggested 
by the music of Debussy'’s ‘Afternoon on 4 
Farm,’ ''—Portsmouth Paper. 


We wonder what he would make of 


DvérAx’s  Next-World Symphony.” 





80 tergiversational as usual, that | 


bureaucracy, seemed to hit the | 


Second Reading of his Con.- | 
He made | 


thing, pointing out that eight- 


He was less successful in show- | 


was | 


| 
| 
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“NOTHING CAN LIVE WITH YOU." 


I invite the attention of the Minister 
or Transport and all the other opti- 
mistic opponents of speed-limits to a 
cheery little leaflet which advertises the 
*-- ‘Special’ car, Hottest —— ‘7’ 
on the Road. A Snappy Sports— With 
a Guaranteed Seventy.” (The italics, 
later, are mine.) 

“There are many ‘ Baby’ Cars that 
look like speed, but few have any real 
performance. 

“The ——~ Special has none of the 
appearance or the action of a small car, 
but (sic) it creates in the driver's mind 


| the perfect illusion of a big Sports ‘bus.’ 


“Its cornering is amazing, You can 
jerk the wheel at 45 miles per hour 
without rolling. You can take a main 
road bend at 35 miles per hour with 
your foot on the gas without over- 
turoing or even momentary ‘ wind-up.’ 


“If you would get your thrills inex- 
pensively, drive a Special and 
nothing can live with you on the road.” 


Frank, you must confess. 

am not a difficult man; I only want 
to remain alive. It is, perhaps, an old- 
fashioned point of view. But there are 
more than forty million people who use 





the roads of the United Kingdom, and 


Sn 
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less than one million of them own 
private motor-cars, I am not a difficalt 
man ; but ought the roads to be regarded 
as places where less than one in forty 
of the population can get inexpensive 
thrills? The Motor, I know, thinks | 
am a difficult man; but what does The 
Motor think about this? The death-rate 
is rising steadily. Kaeh of the last two 
quarters has broken all previous records. 
But | must not speak of that or I 
shall be accused of being prejudiced 
against motorists; for The Motor will 
not believe that oneis anxious for motor- 
ists also to remain alive. Perhaps, after 
all, I am an ignorant fellow; but is it 
desirable in the interests of other 
motorists to take even a main road 
bend “at 35 miles per hour with your 
foot on the gas,” even though you your- 
self are delightfully free from ‘even 
momentary wind-up”? I suppose that 
in all fatal ace’dents the drivers were 
free from “even momentary wind-up” 
until a few seconds before they were 
torn to pieces 01 burned to death. 
This, | know, is only an advertise- 
ment, and perhaps an exceptional one ; 


but I have seen a good many nearly as | 


frank and funny; and they have been 
increasing ever since it was announced 
that there was to be no speed-limit. 
Also it seems to my tired old eyes that 
the speed of motors has increased, as 





POIGNANT Domestic Scene. THE HOPE OF HIS FAMILY 18 SENT DOWN BY Hts CORRESPONDENCH COLLEGE, 


the fatal accidents have—but I must 
not mention that, The experts tell us 
that it is quite absurd to suppose that 
motors in general will travel faster 
when there is no speed-limit, and of 
course they know better than I do. 
But the writers of these advertisements 
do not seem to agree with them. They 
seom to think that there are drivers who 
want a guaranteed seventy and desire 
to get inexpensive thrills by amazing 
cornering with their feet on the gas. | 
don't want to be difficult, but I believe 
they are right; and I believe there are 
more such drivers than there were; 
and I believe there will be still more; 
because we have now canonised Speed, 
and we have acquitted Speed of any 
share in the rare “fatalities” on our 
roads. Nor do we give knighthoods to 
people who drive very safely; we re- 
serve them for those who drive very 
fast. So I do not blame any young 
man who thinks that the main thing is 
that he should be able to corner at 
thirty-five with his foot on the gas and 
without even momentary wind-up in a 
motor-car with which “nothing can 
live on the road.” 

Indeed, I see now that | have been a 
difficult old dodderer upon this subject. 
Here and now I recant my heretical 
views, and here and now I| express the 
true faith: “The English roads are the 
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speed of motor-cars which makes them 
safe. And the greater the speed of 
motor-cars the safer will everybody be.” 
And if the Muvister or Transport 
would care to see this jolly little leaflet 
I should be happy to send it to him. 
A. P.H. 
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Mehatmas at Play. 
“Mr. Ganpai tm Goa.” 
Birmingham Paper. 





“For Sste.—Live Perak Tigers. One pair 
full grown, at fair price. Apply Birdshop, 92, 
Hugh Low St., Ipoh.”——Advt. in Straits Paper. 
Canary-fanciers are advised to examine 
their purchases before leaving the shop. 
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“The Hampton (U.S.A.) Institute was 

founded in 1868 to educate newly-fried slaves.” 
Sunday Paper. 

If it had been founded earlier, many of 
them might have known enough to keep 
out of the frying-pan. 

ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT: No, An- 
gela, the “ hip-slapping” party recently 
organised by the New York Prohibition 
agents is not related to a new process 
of slimming. Its object was to reduce 
the spirit, not the flesh. 





safest place in the world. It is the 





LINES 


On THE Ornicin, GRowTH AND DecuineE | 
OF THE 
Eneuisn Cotron Inpustry, 
COUPLED WITH 
A FurtuHer Apsuration to ConTINUB 
THE Goop Work 
Commencep Last WEEK IN THE Pus- 
Licttry CAMPAIGN ON BEHALF OF 
Coron. 
COMPILED IN THE BELIEF 
(NOT TO SAY THE CERTAINTY) 
THAT THE New Porer LAvuREATE 
WILL SHIRK 
THIS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT NATIONAL 
TASK. 


Tere is a grace in cotton, 
A beauty and a pride 
Which shall not be forgotten, 
Which may not be denied. 


Though Cotton Week is over, 
Beneath my cotton vest 


. Tam a cotton lover 
Who cannot let it rest. 


Silk and the brede of wool, 
The patient camel's hair, 





Earth bas made beauti{ul 
And given to men to wear, 



























Big Sister. “ MOMMY, BABY GETS LOWER-CLASSER AND LOWER-CLASSER EVERY DAY.” 


But lovelier to my mind 

Than weft of creatures dumb, 
Out of the seed-pod’s rind 

She has made cotton come! 


The First Man looked and saw 
The vegetable boon, 
But left it lying raw 
Beneath the barbarous noon. 
None was there yet to know 
How, fraught with urgent fate, 
This stuff was calico 
In the unwoven state. 


But the high cataract 





And the green whispering woods | 


Knew it to be in fact 
Ordained for textile goods. 


(I cannot say how springs 
And forests have this wont 
Of understanding things 
That common persons don't. 


But so it was.) Came dreams, 
Came human intellect ; 


The woods, the mountain-streams, | 


Proved perfectly correct. 


Time with its gift of tears 
Rolled on. ’Neath India’s sun 
And China’s, it appears, 
Cotton was ginned and spun, 
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Tili East by West was taught ; 
Dauntless, alert and cool, 
ARKWRIGHT arose and wrought 
His patent spinning-mule. 


This curious machine 
That moves the strands along 
Has not, | fancy, been 
Hymned in our island song. 


Ah, would that various cires 
Did not prevent my quill 

From stating how it works! 
Some time, perhaps, I will. 


Nor must I write, though fain, 
On futures and on shorts, 
Nor clog the advancing strain 

With brokerage reports. 


Enough that all went well; 
Cotton from England jumped 
To heights past parallel, 
Then by ili-fortune slumped. 


(From the First Man, who spied 
In distant ages gone 

The seed-pod’s burst inside, 
How far we have got on!) 


Still, with unfaltering speed 

I strike the impetuous strings 
To emphasise the need 

For cotton underthings. 


No patriot shall desert, 

Whilst I have lungs to spare, 
The use of cotton shirt 

For morn and evening wear. 


No maid of all this isle, 
On river, lawns and locks 
Shall seem so well to smile 
As when in muslin frocks. 


Cotton be round about 
Our beds, our boards, our seats, 
Present in every clout, 
Imperative for sheets. 


On poor man’s chimney-stack, 
On rich man’s castle-roof 
Hoist we the Union Jack 
Of genuine cotton woof! 


Shed pearly tears for Cotton 
Till her industrial griefs 

In gladness are forgotten 
Through sales of handkerchiefs! 


Cotton, the bald brow cover 
That needs at noon repose ; 
Cotton, when suns are over, 
Be near the afflicted nose! 
EVvoe. 





Le Mot Utterly Juste. 

“But the craze for originality gces to such 
fearful lengths—like belts with watches in 
them, which I find hard to stomach... . ” 
Sunday Paper. 

“Mrs. McPherson is accompanied by her 
daughter and 64 followers.”’—Evening Paper. 


Her afternoons out must be crowded 
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Professor (for once remembering his wife asked him to. buy something). “ Lut ME 
SEE—1 WANT A YARD OF—OR TWO YARDS--WELL, ONE OR TWO YARDS OF —ER—NO 
DOUBT YOU ’LL KNOW—IT’S SOMETHING WOMEN BUY YARDS OF.” 








LETTERS TO AN EXILE. 


Dear Joutment,—I must tell you of 
an odd experience I had last week. On 
the Wednesday I went to the New 
Gallery to take aseat for a talking film. 
It doesn’t matter what! they are all 
the same in London now: either back- 
stage life or crook life and full of “S.A.” 
The girl in the box-office made the 
necessary blue-pencil additions to the 
ticket with her left hand. ‘Do you 





affairs. 





always write with your left hand?” I 


asked her. ‘Always,’ shesaid. ‘ Ever 
since I wasa child.” Later in the day I 
went tothe Empire, which, when you left 
England, was a theatre but is now given 
up to the films, to take a ticket there, 
and again the ticket was filled in by the 
girl with berlefthand. I told her about 
the girl at the New Gallery and asked 
if it was an essential accomplishment in 
order to get the post; but she said No. 

Generalising from the part cular is 
such a luxury to the poor writer that it is 
with difficulty that I do not affirm that 
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TENSE 


MOMENTS IN 


SUBURBIA. 


THe NEW MEMBERS APPROPRIATE No. 1 court. 








all girls in film theatre box-offices write 
with theirleft band, Almost justifiable, 
don’t you think ? 

Since those last few words were put 
| to paper with my flowing right I have 
spent several minutes in the effort to 
transcribe them with an infirm and 
reluctant left and have made a sad mess 
of it. My left when grasping the pen 
refuses to move—there is an unbridg- 
| able gulf between it and the brain—but 
| that such a want of co-operation can 
| be overcome is proved by the experience 
| ot one of the most illustrious of living 
_ authors and septuagenarians, who dur- 
ing an attack of arthritis in his right 
| arm about ten years ago taught him- 
| self to use his left and has since never 
| reverted to the other side, We have 
| had no more Little Ministers or Admir- 
, able Crichtons, it is true, but there may 
| be other reasons for that. 








So far as I can ascertain, the new 
Australian team has but one left-hander, 
and that is Hornrproox, the bowler. 
This is an unusually small proportion 
of Benjamite leaven and makes me 
regret Cuem Hitt the more acutely. 
Linprum, whom I saw performing 
marvels during this past winter, is le(t- 
banded until the situation demands the 
use of his right, when he can be accurate 
and heart-breaking with that too. But 
one of the most remarkable instances 
of ambidexterity that I ever heard of 
was Lanpsrer’s gift of drawing, for the 
amusement of his friends, at one and 
the same time a stag’s head with his 
left hand and with the other the head 
of a horse. Nothing but the absence 
of a third hand can have deprived his 
friends of a dog's head too. 

I am told by those who know that, if 
parents, nurses and schoolmasters bad 





the time and cared anything about the 
result, everyone could be as ambidex.- 
trous as Lanpserr, if not so talented, 
or as WitnaAm Yarpuey, the Kentish 
amateur, who, when tired of bowling 
with bis right arm, used to bow! with 
his left. 

Another temptation to generalise 
from the particular came to me the 
other evening when at a literary gather- 
ing | met two London journalists each 
with a black patch over his right eye. 
These were not the result of a personal 
encounter between the two, but of some 
ocular malady. A further coincidence 
is that they were both named James 
or Jimmy. Should I be entitled to 
say that all men with black patches 
over their right eyes are London journ- 
alists named James or Jimmy? Very 
tempting. 

The change in the Poet Laureatestip 
reminds me of one of the best-known 
and most spirited poems by Lord Trex 
nyson—-the ballad of ‘The Revenge.” 
You will remember that the narrative 
tells how Sir Ricnuarp Grevitie de 
feated the Spanish. Well, there is a 
steward on one of the boats of a line 
running between England and the 
Argentine who used to take part in the 
concert on each voyage. His special 
gift was recitation and his stock piece 
was “ The Revenge,” which he rendered 
with so much dramatic intensity that 
one didn’t know where to look. When 
he came to the couplet— 

“T will bang those dogs of Seville, 
The children of the devil,” 





his venomous rancour and determina- 
tion nearly carried him over the side. | 
I know, because I have heard him. 
But he recites this ballad no more, 
the reason being that one of the pas- 
sengers complained to the captain that 
the lines were “ offensive to Spain and 
to those of Spanish descent.” Trnny- 
80N, with all bis poet’s vision, could 
never have foreseen that. EB. V. L. 








INCREDIBLE. 


I nap forgotten how lovely the Springis; 
I had forgotten—how foolish was I! 
The sparkle of little green leaves on the | 

branches, 
The rapturous marriage of blossom | 
and sky, 


I had forgotten how lovely the Spring is 
(Oh! but the Winter was solemn and | 
drear) ; 
Brand mea dullard, brand me a dotard; | 
I had forgotten the lilac, my dear. 
R. F. 





- College succeeded in turning the 
tables on their opponents in the subsequent 
table tennis tournament.”— Welsh Paper. 


Is this quite ping-pong ? 
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AT THE PLAY. ramp yr ns — gibi a ae the surrendered halves are 
«Tue Sruenr Wrrness" (Comepy). ome © a periect | bundled together and kept by the man- 


<8 ‘ ; alibi; we were all at the theatre to-lagement, Sir John Lawson, K.C. (Mr. 
The Silent Witness, by Jack pu Leon | gether. Carefully burning the unused | Lawrence Anprrson), for the prisoner, 


5 Pn mies 3 ey Fed . ‘ : 
and Jack CeLmstin, is a good straight | ticket and putting the ashes under the! tries to look as if he hadn't lost his 
crime novelette, according ony 


verdict; Mr. Drinton (Mr. 

to the good old moral for- Yn Victor Lewisonx) fee sha 
. 10 ; . ’ a» : K : bs 

mula—outraged innocence 0 prosecution, drives home 


prot rcted, nobleself-sacrifice his points relentlessly. The 
tried in the fire and rescued, attempt of young Anthony 
villainy appropriately and ~ 
inevitably laid by the heels. 
|The story is well told, the 
suspense ingeniously main- 
tainel, and no too great 
strain placed upon our cre- 
dulity. 

The outraged innocent is 
young Anthony Howard (Mr. 
Ronert Harris), romantic- 
ally in love with the bad 
young woman, Doreen Smit: 
(Miss MarnGery Brinner), 
who is of the type that bat- 
tens shamelessly on callow 
honourable youth, Anthony 
provides a flat and such 
casual open cheques as an 
indulgent and unbusiness- 
like father hands him from 
time to time. Forbidden 
fruits, however, being not 












is thwarted by the stern 
judge, when at the last 
moment the silent witness 


trial is to take; to guess, 
7 because the silent wituess 
has seen more than we have 
seen and more than it is dis- 
creet for me to divulge. 

In afinal scene at Seotland 
Yard, prisoner, his wife and 





villain are all collected to 


1 irregular not to say impos 


ant Tr | 
SS [\ We | it { feel sure was exceedingly 


ings, for did not Inspeetoi 


; *. PERFECT MOTHE ' 
| to his taste, he pleads for heal ; THE PERVEC! " THER. Robbins say that he had 
. r nthony. “L'VE KILLED A WOMAN!” : 
age anc } - : “yw 6 > Maver ; 
marriage and the right al Sond Mother, *Suuiiaik waits ahr mon: t0 6. cunie ae ee mentioned the matter to the 


waystobeneartoprotecthis jy ,ppen ro ANY OF US, DADDY AND I WILL SEK WHAT’S BEST TO Home Office and they oblig 
beloved, share her troubles je pone anour Ir.” 





and so forth. His parents Austin Howard. . . . . « » . MR, Matocotm Keen, allright? However, ingen 
| at Finchley (with whom he Anthony Howard . . . . . . .» MR, Ropert Harris. ious authors may reason 


| should now be sitting in the Mary Howard. . . . Miss Marte LOHR 


asserts. Doreen—weo agreeing—thinks | he is ready for the Jnspector. entertain us so inte'ligently. 
this unlikely. To them enters unex-| Wenextsechimontrialnobly accepting} Mr. Matcoum Keen and Mr. Roperr 
pectedly a most unpleasant young man. | the position of the loverof the murdered | Harris made us feel the agony of their 
Thehusband! * Howcould yosition. I thought that 
| you?” says Anhony, and, fiss Marte Liner (An- 
having masterfully ordered thony's mother) took it a 
the husband out of the flat, little too lightly, at any 
goaded by the taunts ot! rate inthe moment of the 
the now unmasked Doreen, boy's confession. Mr. 
who has incidentally torn WaLLack GEOrrrey most 
his latest cheque across cleverly made for us the 
| and flung the two halves kind of thoroughiy offen- 



























| 4 ° ° . . . J » . ° ¢ . ot 

| in his face—a satisfying if sive villain that clamoured 

| unlikely gesture—he pro- to yen ee 

| ceeds to strang . ee A brilliant and in the 
2 ng 7 circumstances forgivably 

| rushes away, carelessly ; be g y 











overatressed little portrait 
of a taxi-driver by Mr. 





leaving his = book | 
and the mangled cheque to 


ii 


ey ae Scott and one of 

make it easy for Inspector ‘ae | ee Haro.p 

Robbins. The silent wit - i ca aa a theatre attendant by Mr 

ness by the way, Was a THE WITNESS WHO WAS NOT SILENT . SAXON ra SNELL agreeably 
ail ae & “meet Mr. Justice Bond. . . . . Mr. WALTER SCHOFIELD, mitigated the solemnity of 

burglar, interrupted in his itt sneha i Ma Hanotd Boor. 8 y 


work and concealed behind cs the trial. I doubtil prose- 
the curtain during this diverting scene. | woman but relying on the theatre alibi | ecuting counsel would have been 80 uni- 
It is midnight in the Finchley villa. |for his acquittal on the capital charge. | formly truculent as Mr. Lewisony, who 
Poor Anthony, having made his dread- | He had never noticed that each ticket | showed no gleam of human sympathy 
ful confession, has been sent to bed. |is crossed off on a form by the attend-| when cross-examining 80 unhappy (and 
His father (Mr. Matcoum Keen) will}ant, nor did he know that, besides |so comely) a lady as Mrs. Howard. T., 


a 





to make a confession in court 


ingly said that it would be | 


ably claim, I suppose, some | 
stalls of the Princess’s Theatre) will|sofa cushion (we thought this was to| liberties in the working of their com- | 
welcome her with open arms, he fondly | be a further helpful clue, but it wasn’t)| plicated pattern if they contrive to | 











can keep silent no longer and | 
an effective curtain leaves | 
us to guess what course the | 


| son, the burglar and the } 


gether—a procedure which | 


i i #! ible ed ie dha | 
tA pee sible. Indeed I fancy the | 
A 


authors had some misgiv- | 





























Where there were noctes et cena deorum 
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[Sir Epcan SaxpeERs, a witness before the Royal Licensing Com- 


mission, in reply to a questicn from Mr. A. SHERWELL, said that if 
| you introduced the atmosphere of the Athenwum into an ordinary 
| working-class club you would clos: it at once.) 
Must we assume that members of a club 
Of working-men would be asphyxiated 
By borrowing from London's cerebral hub 
The “atmosphere” which it has generated ? 
Or that frequenters of a decent pub 
Would be infallibly contaminated 
By the peculiar and unique aroma 
Alleged to cause a state of chronic coma? 


i 
; 
; 
} 
/ 
} 


"Tis an old fable dating from an age 
When someone christened it the Megatherium— 
A home of human fossils—in the stage 
When naught is heard above a faint and dreary 
hum— 
Hermetically sealed within a cage 
Like so much mummified Patum peperium, 
Potted cadavers waiting in cold storage 
For export by the means of Charon's oarage. 


And yet, although the members of that day 
Were not exactly riotous or rowdy, 

Their conversation was alert and gay, 
Nor could you call a club austere or dowdy 

Where Taackeray gave his wit and fancy play 
And Trotxope “executed” Mrs. Proudi, 


With Dickens as magister poculorum., 


These ancient glories let us not forget, 
Nor plague their present state with Parker's nose, 
Since it is contrary to club etiquette 
The secrets of the prison-house to disclose. 
And Punch, who likes to think they are not yet 
Extinct or stifled by effete repose, 
Regards as baseless and impertinent slanders 
The cruel comments of Sir Epcar Sanpers. C. L. G. 








THE EMERGENCY “DIAL”; OR, THE TELEPHON:-BELLE. 


We do not commonly associate conspicuous initiative 
| and resource with certain Government departments, but, 
| in view of the recent startling experience which befell 
Eustace Digby, a young man who tried to telephone from 
a cabinet connected to a London Exchange (which we will 
call Sandboy), we may perhaps revise some of our precon- 
ceived notions regarding the drabness of officia!dom. 

The telephone in question was automatic, and Eustace 
was imperfectly acquainted with the dialling system. After 
about half-an-hour’s ineffectiveness, he suddenly burst out 


Then the door opened and into the ken of the angry young 
man there swam, or floated, a dream of beauty, a vision of 
radiant loveliness, a Peach. 

So fair a face, such perfection of feature and form, Eustace 








Digby had never hitherto-been privileged to see. 

“Oo!” he exclaimed involuntarily. 

“Have you a complaint to make?” murmured a gently- 
lisping voice. 

“Well, I—tbat is—I, in fact—complaint, no, certainly 
not,” stammered the young man, so thoroughly abashed by | 
the proximity of so lovely a girl, whose pleading mouth | 
and limpid eyes might have melted a man of stone, that he 
became practically bereft of speech. 

Was there, inquired the Peach, some point on which he | 
desired to be informed ? 

N-no; Eustace did not think that there was. 

Was he, she asked, quite certain that there was no com- 
plaint to be made? 

Whereupon Eustace, in a sudden access of courage, ad 
mitted laughingly that he had had a little bother with the 
telephone, but that, of course, was all over now, and his 
fault anyway. 

“You see,” he explained, “it was an automatic telephone, 
and I—I'm clumsy with my fingers—a'ways was, you | 
know—and—oh, well, there it is.” 

“It’s all according to what you've been accuthtomed 
to,” cooed the Peach with grave kindliness, and before long 
Eustace was so utterly appeased by her beauty and sweet- 
ness that when she had gone so far as to lisp prettily that 
she was “Thorry he had been troubled” he thought that 
never had such exquisite pearls fallen from such exquisite 
lips, and being of a singularly susceptible nature he hardly 
knew whether he was on his head or his heels until he 
found himself outside on the pavement gazing sheepishly 
at the building which sheltered his divinity. 

That was the end of Eustace’s little complaint. 

As for the Peach, after uttering the ore word “Thoppy,”’ | 
she returned to the duties to which she had been expressly 
appointed for the purpose of assuaging wrath by the charm | 
of her voice when at the switchboard and of her face also 
when away from it. 

And the moral, should you feel disposed to question the 
ethics of the situation, would seem to be that Fair Exchange 
is No Robbery. Woon. 








The Original Sinanthrope. 
To distinguish it from the Pithekanthropus, the skull of | 
the fossil man of Peking, recently exhibited to the Geological 
Society of China, has been called Sinanthropus, in allusion 
to its discovery among the Sinae, or ancient Chinese. The | 
forthcoming Lambeth Conference will therefore be wrong if | 
it concludes that Science has paid a delicate compliment to 
Orthodoxy by accepting the doctrine of Original Sin. 








of the cabinet foaming and spluttering, taxied straight to | 
the Sandboy Exchange, sprang violently from the cab and 
entered the building in a fume. 

An office-boy noticed him belabouring the closed partition 
of the cubby-hole marked “ Inquiries” and fearlessly engaged 
| him in conversation, Was he, the office-boy, justified in 
| supposing that there was some complaint to be made? 

At which Eustace hissed savagely at him, “ Fetch me the 
Supervisor, fetch me the Supervisor, you silly little ass!” 
and was with difficulty persuaded to step into an ante-room 
and — himself until such time as Someone in Authority 
a 


ppeerse. 
A slight delay only served to add fuel to the flames of his 
fury, so that comparatively soon there was engendered in 


Tongues of Fire. 


“Mies Evelyn Laye is back from America. She has returned to us 
pleasantly sun-burned with American slang.’’—Daily Paper. 





“Mr. James Farley, chairman of the New York Commission, has 
informed Reuter’s correspondent that there is little doubt that his | 
body will permanently ban Carnera from appearing in any ring in | 
New York.”—Daily Paper. 


We think his friends should buy him a concrete waistcoat. 





“Londcn's maximum temperature had dropped from 67 deg. on 
April 1 to 46 deg. on April 5, and it was shown that evidence from 
many similar occurrences in the past was strongly in favour of the 
thermometer making an excursion into the seventies before the end 
of the month in the south of England.”—Daily Chronicl:. 





the bosom cf Eustace an absolutely volcanic passion. 








We take this to mean that they thought it was going to be hot. 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OF LONDON. 
Tur CrusaDver, 
(Ricuarp tue Frnst in Old Palace ¥ara, 
Wes!minster.) 
He rides-a-cock horse in Old Palace Yard, 
Uplifting the sharpest of swords, 
He looks at the Houses of Parliament hard 
And calls to the Commons and Lords : 
*Ho, all my brave princes and peers,"’ says 
Kine Ricwarp, 1 
“Come, gird on your sword-belts and blades ; 
Come Knights of the Shires, 
Come gentle E.squires, 
And follow me to the Crusades 


” 


The Parliament men in Old Palace Yard 
Are busied with various things ; 
They talk very much and they think very hard, 
But not of Crusaders or Kings. 
‘Ho, where be my villcins and churls,’’ says 
Kine Ricuarp? 
‘My Knights and Esquires are afr.id ; 
Come, children of toil 
Come, sons of the soil, 
follow me on a Crusade.”’ 


orkers swarm by through Old Palace 
Yard 
Each day when the clock has struck five : 
everyone thinks that he works very hard, 
busiest bee in the hive. 
ust have our Saturday off,” say the 
workers 
With typewriter, spanner or spade ; 
‘Crusader and Turk 
Are pleasure and work ; 
We know of no other Crusade.”’ 

So ride-a-co k horse in Old Palace Yard, 
And be not, Kine Ricuarp, downcast ; 
Except in the ballads of BLonpen the Bard 

The days of Cx usaders are past P4 
The days of Crusaders are gone, ConUR-D! -Lion, 
Because they don't benefit trade ; 
Our Crescent and Cross 
Are Profit and Loss ; 
We care for no other Crusade. 
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WHERE OUR BATSMEN ARE MEN. 


Bowler. “'ADN’T WE BETTER CHUCK IT NAH, NoBBY? I CAN’T SEE THE BALL UNIIL IT’S ‘If ME.” 
Die-hard Batsman. “Garni YER GOT TO STICK IT—THE MOON "LL BE AHT SOON.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


| Ow his “positively last appearance ” at a book auction— 
| it was at Sornesy’s in 1921—Mr. Huan Watpoue carried 

from the stricken field The Private Letter-Books of Sir 
| Walter Scott (Hopper anp Srovexton, 30/-). A selection 
| from these twenty-three quarto volumes has now been 
| edited by Mr. Witrrep Parrmoron, with the design, as 
| Mr. WaLpore gracefully explains, of exhibiting the noble 
| integrity of Scorr and the amusing multifariousness of his 
| age. Letters intrinsically important have been printed 
| whole; those of merely casual interest have been occasion- 
| ally curtailed; all are helpfully annotated; and the result 
| is a volume of high importance and still higher fascination. 
| Grouping follows subject-matter, and Mr. Partrneron has 
| heroically refrained from compiling a fat chapter on 
| “Spongers.” So the Errrick Saernerp clamours for cash 
under “ Poets,” Benzammn Haypon enjoys a section to him- 
| self, Coantes Lamp begging for Gopwin and Gopwin on 
his own behalf crop up elsewhere, and blue-stockings appeal 
for the sponsorship of their literary bantlings passim. 
Great men figure characteristically in a small way: Byron 
builds a little cutter at Genoa; Worpsworra bides his 
opportunity to kick Mr. Jerreray (sic). But excellent 
entertainment is to be got out of the minor satellites, who 
send material for the next book—dubious Napoleonic history, 











folk-lore for some future Old Mortality—and forward a 
series of capital after-dinner stories for a correspondent | 
never backward in appreciating them. Scorr might and | 
did summarize his own life in the headlines ‘‘ Under-valued 
. » . Getting forward . . . Broken hearted,” but through | 
neglect, stress and defeat he indomitably preserved his 
still communicable zest in it. 


The Letters of Prince Von Biilow (Hutcuinsoy, 24/-) are 
noteworthy not mainly because they deal once more with | 
some of theeruptions into world-politics of an All-Highest who 
feared to be found a thing of no importance in the judgment 
of history, but rather because they illustrate with peculiar 
force that ill-feeling towards this country which lay behind 
the building of the German fleet. With such repeated de- 
nials of this hostility do von Bitow and his master fill 
their despatches that they seem to be burying even out of | 
their own sight an enmity which none the less is a primary | 
axiom definitely governing their policy. Only once, in a} 
scathing letter by von Metrernicu, is the pretence boldly 
torn aside. For the rest, these papers evoke sympathy for | 
the gentleman who, having attained the summit of ambition, | 
finds that, in language of Oriental abasement, he has to cor- | 
rect the Imperial and Royal aberrations of a sovereign who | 
with equal facility sends picture-postcards or threatens | 
suicide to secure compliance with his wishes; and the | 
spectacle is the more piteous because the CHANCELLOR in a | 
































' maze of tortuous diplomatic intrigues 
| is himself visibly floundering with pon- 
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derous inadequacy. His letters convey 
more impression of flexibility than of 
fixed principle, though his desire for 
peace is genuine enough, provided peace 
carries with it the spoils of victory. 
“Tn international relations,” he says, 
“right and wrong are of particular 
importance when the wrong-doer is not 
strong enough to over-ride all his op- 
ponents.” He could hardly have ex- 
pressed himself—the whole of himself 
—more neatly. 

Perusing Mr. 8. M. Exais’s third 
selection of The Hardman Papers (Con- : 
sTABLE, 21/-) lam surprised to find how Bree 
much of the 
chinned spirit of the aboriginal Georgian 
magistrate could survive in the mid- 
Victorian, and I rather agree with Mr. 
Extis, whose ample and pleasantly 
opinionative notes make no bones about 
the matter, that Sir Wint1am Harpman 
and the “nice circle ” he gathered round 
him at Norbiton Hall in the ’sixties 
were not quite so nice as they thought 
themselves. Maintaining in public the 
most pious sentiments of aversion from 
such unpopular novelties as Swin- 
BuRNE's Poems and Ballads, their con- 
versation ‘“‘ when the ladies had gone” 
dealt mainly with the dreariest facetia. 
There is not a single good story to be 
culled from Sir Wit1am’s repertoire, 
and his glances at his contemporaries 
are chiefly remarkable for the annota- 
tive scope they give hiseditor. Yetthe 
character of the merry knight—he sat 
for Ferra’s “Henry VIII.” and looks 
the part to a T—emerges with fascinat- 
ing completeness from his letters and 
journals. We see him dismissing vag- 
rants to the House of Correction. We 
see him selling hot-house strawberries 
at half-a-crown an ounce. He wages 
a fierce but losing vendetta against the 
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English Visitor (bursting into vernacular). ““YON’S A BONNY WEE BURRR&N!” 
Scottish Shepherd. “QUITE A DECENT LITTLE STREAM.” 








church-bells that jangle his wife's 
nerves. He escorts her to a Parisian theatre to see the 
French “surpassing themselves in indelicacy.” He backs 
up the South, cock-fighting, Papalini, Governor Eyre and 
Cambridge when Oxford always wins the boat-race. And 
his period sees the dawn of the characteristic felicities of 
ours : Australian corned-beef, rock-gardens and Trade Union 
intimidation. Watching him record these memorabilia, 
while the moths singed in the gas-light drop down on to his 
manuscript, I wholeheartedly admit his admonitory value 
in the Englishman’s National Portrait Gallery. 





White Maa’s Saga was a good book, and Poet's Pub 
(Carr, 7/6), though in quite a different manner, is equally 
good. Curiously enough--for titles nowadays are apt to 
be misleading—it is about a poet who keeps a pub, or, 
if you prefer it that way, about a pub kept by a poet. And, 
whatever the quality of Saturday Keith's poetry may be, 
the “Downy Pelican” at Downish (somewhere, I gather, 
in middle England) is a very superior pub indeed, boasting 
a cook who can serve up an Elizabethan banquet and a 





barman who invents cocktails in two distinct shades of 
blue—a colour hitherto only potable in London milk. More- 
over, the company which gathers there is worthy of such 
noble fare, though it is two persons who are not what they 
seem—a red-haired chambermaid and a _ bespectacled 
American bibliopole—whose ambiguous activities trans- 
form what begins as a comedy of conversation, a little 
after the Huxleyan style, into something equally comic but 
more exciting—a wild and wildgoose chase in which no fewer 
than four cars are involved. The whole thing is an excel- 
lent entertainment, for Mr. Eric Lanxuater has ingenuity, 
high spirits and a pretty wit. 


To the lives of the sea-venturers of the past—Drakg, 
Hupson, Rane1igH—which formed the subjects of previous 
volumes of the Golden Hind series (Tur Bopiey Heap, 
12/6), is now added that of the last of the great brotherhood, 
Captain Scorr, which in its splendid achievement and even 
more splendid failure bears a closer likeness, perhaps, to that 
of Hexry Hupson than any other of his forerunners. The 
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Scorr whom Mr. Srepnen Gwynn has drawn is, like N ELSON, 
not the typical seaman, still less the typical naval officer. 
He started his career with handicaps both physical and 
mental: an inclination to bodily delicacy on the one hand, a 
tendency to dreaminess and inherited indolence on the other. 
The Navy helped him to overcome boththe oneand the other; 
his own indomitable will completed the process. But even 
so the unquenchable spark of imaginative idealism still 
lived, without which the deathless story of the last voyage 
would never have been told. Mr. Gwynn has brought to 
the making of his portrait much new material, including 
'many letters to the explorer’s wife and mother, some of 


States or its people. They are just like the descriptions of | 
them. The interesting question is not what they are like, | 
but why; but to that no answer is vouchsafed by the visiting 
scribe, least of all by Mr. Contanson Owen, who saw Mr. 

Wituiam Ranpoten Hearst, but otherwise nothing that 
is not on every America-seeking Briton’s itinerary. But 
America is an easy subject. Any writer who has his eyes 
and ears open and has an agreeable style can make a read- 
able book out of a trip to the land of Liberty, Prohibition, 
Uplift, Racketeering, Fundamentalism and Films. Mr. | 





Conninson Owen has reviewed the moving American scene 
with a genial eye and no prejudices, and The Great Illusion | 





which it is difficult to read S 
without a sense of intrusion 


is excellent reading, even if 





tates nothing new is revealed nor 





into the sacred privacies of 
| the writer's life; and the i 
| result is a biography as Hai dtl at 
complete as it is convincing | 
of one whose name is fitly 
placed beside those of the 
| great explorers of the Eliza- 
| bethan age. 
After Puritanism (Ducx- 
| wortH, 8/6) drives more 
| directly at its goal than did 
|any of Mr. Huan Kunes- 
MILL'S previous books, 
| though perhaps the title 
does not point too obviously 
| at the author’s purpose. He 
takes four men who may be 
| said to belong to the Vic- 
torian era, and attempts to 
show how cach in his way 
assisted in the final over- 
throw of the “prison of Pari- 
tanism" which, according 
to Marrnew Arnon, held 
| our English spirit in bondage 
for a matter of two hundred 
years. His four rather curi- 
ously assorted protagonists 
in this struggle turn out to 
be Dean Farrar, Samven 
| Burver, Frank Harris and 
| W. T. Srmap; and he gives 
us admirable  character- 
sketches of this quartet. 
There is something of the 
Lytron Srracwey touch 
about his caustic and pene- 
trating analysis. He has 
studied his four subjects 
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Customer. “I DON’T 
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Barber. ““Can I TAKE YOUR BAT, Str?” 


any illusion exposed. 


No contemporary writer 
of mysterious fiction is more 
ingenious in contrivance 
than Mr. Francis Everron. 
The Hammer of Doom was 
a masterpiece of ingenuity, 
and Murder at Plenders 
(Contins, 7/6) is an ad- 
ditional proof of the au- 
thor’s technical knowledge 
and skill, I shall not reveal 
by what means the rascals 
of the drama managed first 
of all to frighten one man 
and subsequently to commit 
a cold-blooded murder, but | 
I am free to say that their 
method was as credible as 
it was peculiarly skilful. | 
| LY Mr. Everton is almost | 

HL pedestrian in pace when 
compared with the break- 
neck speed of some sensa- 
tional novelists, but his tale 
moves fast enough to main- 
tain its interest, and should 
receive a warm welcome 
from those who, without 
being sensation-hogs, like 
occasionally to read a well- 
told and clever story of 
crime and detection. 

















cid : Young couples in fiction | 
are disposed to marry in a | 
hurry and then to treat the 


WEAR A HAT.” contract only as one of 








with care and writes of them with a sufficiently keen eye for 
their weaknesses. Personally I liked the Burner essay as 
well as any. It gives, I think, a truer likeness of the man 
than most of the innumerable sketches that followed on 
Mr. Festina Jones's mammoth Life. Perhaps at last we 
are getting far enough away from the author of The Way 
of All Flesh to see him in his proper perspective. 


All persons who visit the United States and thereafter 
make a book about it entertain the harmless delusion that 
they and they alone are for the first time revealing the true 
inwardness of things American, sparing neither age nor sex. 
Mr. Cotiinson OWEN is so convinced that he is performing 
this useful office that he calls his book The Great Illusion 
(Benn, 12/6). There is of course no illusion about the United 


— 








form; but I have seldom 
met a man who married with more haste and less reason 
than Alan Wareham. A baronet and very attractive to 
women (‘since he was nineteen Alan had not met a woman 
who had not, if he so wished it, told him pretty well 
anything he wanted to know”), he first of all plunged 
into the sea to pull Blodwen Garth out of it, and shortly 
afterwards took a matrimonial plunge. In Missing Girl 
(CasseLt, 7/6), Miss Berta Ruck relates the history of 
this adventure and once again proves herself an accom- 
plished story-teller. Indeed my one real grumble at a 
tale which moves smoothly to its happy ending is that 
her hero possessed little or no personal fascination for me. 








“One was a hair-haired nice looking youngster. . 


. ."—Daily Paper. 
Far nicer than the wire-haired sort. 
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CHARIVARIA, 


We read of girls in large families 


| who have their own private telephone 


| numbers. 
| arrangement reduces the chances of 


| statistics taken in Chi- 
| cago that most deaths 





Yet we doubt whether this 
getting the wrong sister. 


Scottish Nationalists are reported to 
have expressed sympathy with the aims 
of Mr. Gann, but rumours of a 
complimentary /artal in the Highlands 
should be taken with a pinch of Dandi 
salt. : 


Professor GARSTANG says that a re- 
cent archwological visit to Palestine 
has convinced him of the truth of many 
incidents related in the Bible. It’s 
really very good of him to say so. 








the theory that spac is constantly ex- 
panding, so that it follows that know- 
ledge of events in some parts of the 
universe can never reach certain other 
parts. The feeling in Fleet Street is 
that he under-est mates the power of the 
Press. as 
” 

Nursemaids, a gossip- writer reminds 
us, are excluded from Rotten Row 
between 11 aM. and 2 p.m. during the 
summer months. No such restriction 
is imposed upon gossip-writers, 


The acquisition of Ben Lomond as a 
monument to Sir Waiter Scorr is ad- 
vocated.. A further suggestion is that, 
in recognition of his achievement as a 
master of historical fiction, its name 
should be changed to. Ben Trovato. 





“royal flush” every time, while the 
Sales agents are lucky to “see” him at 
all, Noreference is made, however, to 
the consumer's poker-hand. 


The owner of & Great Dane which 
chased a doctor over a wall has been 
ordered to keep it under control. This 
is calculated to discourage others from 
putting into practice the theory that 
Great Danes are more effective than 
apples. * %& 


As a consequence of the revived in- 
terest in Hamiet, play-gcers of the 
younger generation are complaining that 
they hear tco much about the Hamlets 
of their rude forefathers. 





A man writing from Devon to a daily 





The revelation by 


occur at 3.30 a.m. would 
seem to confirm the 
suspicion that gunmen 
keep late hours. 

* * 

According toa Daz'y 

News correspondent 
cuckoos seem to be fas- 
cinated by the running 
of a motor-car. Perhaps 
so, but pedestrians don’t 
perch in trees. 

* 3 


Your Own 
Country First,” says a 
poster. You will find 
it behind the petrol 
pumps. 


“pee 








Nothing could be 
more significant of the 
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“ WHY ARE YOU BLUSHING SO PRETTILY, RUPERT?” 
“T’mM AFRAID I CAUGHT A GLIMPSE OF YOUR ANKLE.” 


paper states that he 
lived in Wolverhampton 
for sixty years and 
never saw a _ street- 
fight. No wonder he 
moved. 


* * 


A University man 
complains that he can- 
not obtain a post with 
the B B.C. because he 
stutters. But surely he 


on a County cricket- 
mateh , 


writer thinksthat every | 
busy man should keep 
at least ten  collar- 
studs. The best busi- 
ness men of course buy 
theirs by the pint. 

*x « 








restored tone of confidence in the City 
than the decision to revive the Stock 
Exchange Chess Club. 

*x * 


It is said of La Bete Stuart, who 
came to England during CHARLES THE 
Seconp’s reign, that “the Kiva would 
kiss her for half-an-hour at a time.” 
Despite the frantic efforts of American 
film-producers this close-up record still 
stands. = 


Those who have seen a published 
photograph of Mr. MasErietp feeding 
his horse will have had little difficulty 
in identifying the animal as Pegasus. 


“ Every time youcross Regent Street,” 
says a paragraphist, “you are walking 


| over the heads of Tube passengers.” 


their feet. 


In the Tube iteelf you are walking over 


a 


Professor A. S. EppINGTON advances 





Attention is drawn to the increasing 
congestion of pavements with peram- 
bulators. A strong candidate for the 
post of Pram-Controller is Dr. Marte 
STOPES. 


The statement by a speaker at a con- 
ference of instructors that ball-room 
dancing is at a standstill strikes us as 
exaggerated. It proceeds at walking- 
pace. mi 


According to Mrs. Sarosint Naipu 
alchemy is the material counterpart of 
poetry. Idealists have long been bafiled 
by the problem of converting poetry 
into a precious metal. 


“ Most street musicians play by ear,” 
says a writer. Unfortunately we have 
to listen the same way. 


In a Times article the coal-merchant 
is described as “standing” with a 





A gossip-writer tells us that he always 
use3 both hands when shaking hands 
with a friend. This rather suggests 
that he must once have lost a watch. 


Referring to the meeting of Young 
Crusaders at Queen’s Hall an evening 
paper says that Youth has no use for 
“ifs” and “buts”; what it wants to 
know is “when.” Won't somebody say | 
“when” ? me 


* 





* 


A speaker at the Boot Trade Federa- 
tion Conference at Hastings said the 
publie should consult their shoemaker, 
as they do their doctor. You can picture 
the cobbler telling the boot to put out 
its tongue. 


ge 
x 


_* 


“Switzerland is the ideal place for 
mountaineering,” says a writer. This 
will come as a great surprise to those 
who were thinking of pursuing this 
hoLby in the Sahara Desert. 


is just the man to give | 
a running commentary | 


A contemporary 
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MR. GRIMMETT: 
on, Tae Question or Tue Hovn. 


| Wien day by day some deadly sign 


Confirms the general intuition 


That England, in a swift dectine, 


Is bound for ultimate perdition ; 


| When unemployees on the dole 


Numericaily touch the limit-— 


| Thank Heaven the country as a whole 
| Retains enough of self-control 


To concentrate on GRIMMETT. 


| The news of India’s coral strand 


| assures me CATHERINE oF 


| Exons. 


Covered with disaffected salters 
Might leave » weaker type unmanned, 

But our brave public never falters ; 
Aloof from fear that this unrest 

May damage our prestige or dim it, 


. They ask themselves, “ Will England's 


best 
Fall, in a far, far greater Test, 
Ten at a time, to Grimmett?” 


What if, defying all the Powers, 
Lord Mussorini takes the water 
And tells the wor'd, “ The sea is ours!" 
(Bravos from galery breathing 
slaughter) ? 
That wouldn't stir their stolid bile 
Though G. D’'Annunzio’s self should 
hymn it— 
No, they are wondering all the while 
If Nottingham’s pitch will suit the guile 
Peculiar to Gurimmert. 


The question 's not, as you might deem, 
“Is Beaverprook annoyed with 
Baupwin ?” 
But * Will the skipper of our team, 
When either head or tail is called, 
win?” 
You'd guess that Trade’sappeal for dopes 
Would fill the nation’s heart and 
brim it? 
They're praying, “May our opening 
Hopes 
Push each delivery to the ropes 
Until they knock-off Grimmert!” 
O. 8, 


FANCY-DRESS: SOME CAUTIONS. 


Wuexerver I am asked to a fancy- 
dress party (and one is never reall 
safe from this form of merrymaking all 
through the year) I am quite miserable. 





| The dress will probably be expensive and 


draughty, or, if it is something in the 
Tudor line, suffocating and unbecoming. 
(Not soon shall I forget the head-piece 
in which my illustrated history book 
Aragon 
lamented her divorce from Henry tue 
One exonerated him from 


| blame on the spot.) 


When the misery has 


assed, my 
mind becomes a blank, an 


I think, if 


| costumiers were really helpful, they 


| 


would issue a list of possible wear, under 





practical headings, in the following 
manner :— 


1—Tar Warprose You Have 
By You. 

(Only to be resorted to in aggravated 
cases of despair.) These costumes al- 
most certainly include (a) The Dutch 
Girl, in which you appear in a knee- 
length velvet skirt of pastel blue, with 
white silk stockings and sabots, and in 
which the fact that Dutch girls have 
never been known to dress so doesn’t 
deter you in the remotest degree. (b) 
The Peasant. The Peasant is of no 
specified nationality, but will be easily 
identified as a peasant by the sequins 
round the bolero and the laces across 
the corslet. If any further doubt sur- 
vives in the bosom of the spectator, one 
glanee at the skirt, which has three 
bands of black velvet, or red and blue 
braid, will dispel all further misunder- 
standing. (¢) The Pierrette. This, on 
the other band, is unmistakable. If 
worn with a black hat, it is permissi- 
ble to call yourself French Pierrette, 
and if you bear in your hand a doll- 
head on a stick that, when whirled, 
goes “ Tinkle-tinkle blip-blip,” you may 
describe the whole get-up as “ Folly” 
without a qualm. But, whatever you 
call it, the dress itself is (or may be) 
contrived out of the most inexpensive 
and depressing materials. Examples 
which spring to the mind are sateen, 
muslin and crépe paper. See also IV. 
(a). With this dress the proverb that 
a fool and his money are soon parted 
does not hold good. 


IJ,—Tue Symnonic. 


Under this head fall those costumes 
which seek to convey an idea, such as 
Dawn, The Sun, Basket of Roses, Ten- 
nis and Powder-Puff. They look well 
on paper, but, as they nearly always 
have to be made at home, the failures 
are frightful, and the wearer will know 
at last what it means to be surrounded 
by a crowd of guests all exclaiming, 
“What are you?" Extreme care has 
to be exercised not to look like nothing 
on the earth or under it, and the lad 
selecting “ Powder- Puff" would do oun 
to remember to powder her nose before 
setting out, a nuance which is frequently 
overlooked. 


IIl.—Tae Voutrace Costume. 


This dress is almost sure to win the 
first prize, perhaps because it is obvi- 
ously an intolerable burden tothe wearer 
and one not unattended by the interest- 
ing possibility of her being sensationally 
scorched, and also because it is ; atently 
expensive, The main idea is that you 
should be covered with electric lights 
and have a small invisible battery 





egg back, You can then 
with complete impunity call yourself | 
“ Electra,” “ Fireworks” or “Demon | 
Princess."" Care should be taken to turn | 
on all your lights during the march past | 
the judges, and the stumpy umbrella or 
silver napkin-ring are yours. 


lashed to 


IV.—Tue Emparrassina Costume. 
See also I. (c). 


These dresse: fall under two heads- 
(a) The Personally Embarrassing and | 
(b) The Embarrassing to Others. ‘The | 
former is personally embarrassing be- | 
cause it is a freak, or flighty, dress, 
made of unconventional and non-dura- | 
ble material, such as crépe paper and | 
tarlatan. It is quite often selected for 
flower dresses and ballet-girls. If you | 
are not very careful indeed you end up | 
the evening in your (shall I say ?) petti 
coat, for the fancy part is by this time 
fairly distributed among the palm inthe | 
passage, the arm of the sofa, the towe'- 
rail in the cloak-room and the cul!- 
links of your last six partners. (b) is em 
barrassing to others because it is one 
of those large, selfish, knobby, scratch- 
ing fancy-dre ses which never shou'd 
be danced in at all. This type may 
represent Angels, Witches,Queen Biz, 
peTH, Pillar-boxes, Dragon-flies, Fuiry 
Queens, Pagodas and Pelicans. Always 
remember that, to accept a man's invi 
tation to dance and then to slap, grate, 
bump, lash, bang, prick, stab, gore and | 
blind him, is asking for an empty pri 
gramme next time. 


V.—Tue Caaunencixa Costume. 

Should not be attempted before at 
least six conscientious and dispassionate 
visits to your looking-glass have been | 
made. People with faces like horses, | 
muffins and lap-dogs should fall back, | 
rather, on I. (4) or Number III. ‘The 
Challenging Costume. includes CiKo- 
paTRA, Heten of Troy, and Gains- 
norouan's Duchess of Devonshire. 


When my last invitation.to a fancy- | 
dress party arrived | threw it on the 
ground and cried to the family— 

“T shall go in evening dress as a | 
Gentlewoman of the Period.” 

“That would be a character part,” | 
remarked my sister. 

“And that,” I said, “is the oldest 
wheeze in the world.” Racue. 








Cynicism from Smith Minor. 
“ Poeta nascitur, non fil: A poct is unfit | 
from birth.'’—Schoolboy's Ans ver, 


“OCapiner CHance or Front. 
Lacn Depuration to ng Recriyrp.’ 
Daily Paper 
Ministers will probably welcome some: | 
thing frilly to replace the stiff shirt- | 
front during the summer months. 
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IMPARITY; OR, A BIT ABOVE PAR. 


Sianon Mussouint (suffering from “ Sea-fever”), “IN THE WORDS OF THE POET LAUREATE 
OF BRITAIN, ONCE “RULER OF THE WAVES, ‘! MUST GO DOWN TO THE SEA 
AGAIN.’ AND WHOSE IS THE SEA?” 

Cuorvus or Fascists. “OURS!” 

Stcnor Mussonint,. “SO BE IT.” 

» subsequent dialogue, is taken from @ report of Eignor 


[The concluding sentence of the above speech, t gether with th 
Mvssonini's re¢ent appearance at Leghorn.) 
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Flapper. “TI SRE YOU ADVERTISE ‘HATS FOR EVERY OCCASION,’ ” 


Milliner. “ Yes, Mapa.” 


Flapper. “ WELL, I WANT FOUR HATS TO BE PROPOSED TO IN, AND ONE OF THEM MUST BE TO SAY ‘YES’ IN.” 








SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


I nave now definitely come to the 
conclusion that we cannot cure unem- 
ployment except by abolishing Science. 

I do not refer to the kind of science 
which discovers that by splitting the 
atom into rather neater fragments we 
may precipitate a new metal, which 
destroys the nebular hypothesis and 
turns time into aluminium. That is the 
sort of science which I do not clearly 
understand. Nor in fact do the news- 
paper reporters. When they have to 
interview a scientist who behaves in this 
way they are practically reduced to a 
single headline saying that time has 
been turned into aluminium, a photo- 
graph of the scientist's wife and daugh- 
ter, and a few lines of the nebular 


| hypothesis taken straight out of the 


Encyclopedia Americana. 

That sort of science can go right on. 
It is not going to do us any real harm. 
It is the practical application of science 
to industry that is going to ruin civilisa- 
tion unless we keep a sharp look-out. 

A very simple example will show 
clearly what I mean. Here is a box of 


| matehes. Atleast, I think it is. I was 





sitting on something hard a moment 
ago. Research will establish its where- 
abouts eventually. Ah, yes, there it is. 
Forty years ago, very likely, when 
matches were rarer than they are now, 
every match in a box of this kind would 
be hewn, shaped, finished, dipped in sul- 
phur and tested so as not to strike except 
on the box, by a skilled human labourer 
earning good wages, employed for eight 
hours every day except Saturday, when 
he went out poaching rabbits, and Sun- 
day when he went to church. One man, 
perhaps, would mould twenty matches 
in the course of a week, planing and 
adzing the sides with care and craftsman- 
ship, mixing the sulphur preparation 
and delicately placing it at the end. 
Afterwards he would try out each match 
with care on every surface except the 
box, to make certain that it would strike 
there and there alone. It was a labour 
not only of art but of love. 

Hundreds of happy homes were built 
up in this way. The match-maker was 
& prosperous and respected artisan. As 
soon as it grew clear that smoking was 
about to become one of the principal 
industries of the world there seemed no 





reason that the son of every match- 


maker should not follow his father’s 

honourable trade. Then what does | 
science goand do? Helped by engineers | 
she invents a terrible machine which | 
pours out matches with incredible veloc 
ity almost as good as the hand-made 
variety, and which employs only on 
man to turn a little wheel or press a little 
button where formerly thousands of 
artisans spent the whole day at the 
lathe, the laboratory and the experiment 
shed. 

What happens to all these men: 
Ousted by science from their hereditary 
trade, they cannot make anything but 
matches, and, even if they could, pride | 
would restrain them from doing so—they | 
must bs supported by the community. | 
And again, owing to science, they prob- 
ably live longer than their fathers did 
and have healthier families too. The | 
employer, asked why he instals th:s | 
disastrous match-making machine in- | 
vented by science in his match-works 
merely replies— 

“I am forced to keep abreast of the 
times. If I did not use the most eco- 
nomical machinery available the com- 
petition would ruin me.” | 
Then he receives his iricome-tax form | 
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and observes with horrible oaths that 
he is paying a thumping tax for the 
maintenance of the people he has ceased 
to employ. Science in fact has proved 
his bane. 

A bundred years ago, of course, when 
science first began to interfere with 
industry, this complication would not 
have occurred. The match - makers 
thrown out of employment would have 


| seized sticks and stones and tried to 


wreck the new match-making machine; 
the employer would have collected 
troops or constables and had the match- 
makers thrown into gaol; and gaols a 
hundred years ago were cheap, But 
we now live in an age which has seen 
the triumph of humanitarianism and 
still permits science to goon. The two 
are quite incompatible so far as industry 
is concerned. 

What I have said of the match-mak- 
ing industry—and perhaps it was not 
matches, but some other kind of article 
of which I was thinking—is no doubt 
equally true of the provision trade. 
Science, for all I know, has discovered 
a method of pickling the onion which 
demands none of the careful handling 
and delicate treatment of the individual 
bulb or root which our ancestors used 
to devote to this branch of manufac- 
ture. A few girls, I should surmise, 
rolling onions along an inclined plane 
at the rate of two hundred a minute 
into bottles filled with vinegar by hy- 
draulic pressure and corked by radio- 
activity emanating from a dynamo, 
have supplanted the old honest toil o! 
men. In the meantime the unemployed 
pickle-makers hang about a scientific 
Labour Exchange infested with formule 
and energised by typewriting machines. 
So the vicious cire!e preceeds. 

Joun Ruskin, with his infinite wis- 
dom, foresaw the trouble I have indi- 
cated. So did Wittsam Morais. But 
their protests were made principally on 
esthetic grounds. Mine are economic. 
1 am a social reformer of a sterner and 
better kind and I do not allow senti- 


| ment to run away with sagacity. When 


iI find that in the overcoat - button 
| industry it formerly took two men a 





| week to made a single button, whereas 


there is now an apparatus capable ol 
making fifty thousand overcoat-buttons 
in a day, and also sewing them on, and 
that this apparatus is managed by a 
mere girl who drives it solely by mag- 
netism or sex-appeal, I am forced to 
ask myself whether every new machine 
is not a new menace to civilisation. 
And the answer is only too plain. 

All our great trade exhibitions, it 
seems to me, are organised on the worst 
system imaginable. Instead of show- 
ing labour-sayicg devices, which mean 


unemployment-creating devices, they 
nae Serre 
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should exhibit machines cunningly con- 
structed to employ as many men as they 
can, 

“Nothing short of the labour of ten 
strong men,” the exhibitor should say 
in effect, ‘can wrench the wooden lever 
you see in front of you in such a way 
as to actuate the fly-wheel of the con- 
denser and connect the pulley with the 
ratchet, so that the thingumabob sets 
in motion the trolley which conveys 
another biscuit or chocolate to the pile.” 

Since the manufacturers have to pay 
for unemployment, whatever kind of 
machine they use, why not ask science 
to create machines which simply will 
not move unless they are badgered and 
beaten by gangs of perspiring men? 
Or, if science will not do that for us, let 
us say good-bye to it and return to the 











dear old hand-made goods, Even the 
pen that I write these words with has 
probably been turned out in batches of 
a million in a foundry tended by a lad 
reading a detective-novel, instead of em- 
ploying the whole-time work of @ car- 
penter who would have made it to my 
special requirements with pleasure and 
pride. The ink, a product of synthetic 
chemistry or something and full of 
little lumps, has thrown deep-sea cuttle- 
fishermen on to the dole. And still we 
permit the application of science to in- 
dustry to continue, 
To what—I repeat it—end? LEvon. 








A Clerical Glimpse of the Obvious. 
“The Rector, who presided, observed that 
the year had gone on steadily.” 
Manchesler Paper. 
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MISLEADING CASES. 
Tar Forrone-TeLLers. 
Rex v. “The Colonel,” “Seer,” “Path- 
finder,” “ Old Joe,” * Ajax,” GILBEY, 
Warvtace and the Racing Correspond- 
ent of “ The Times” newspaper. 


Ar the Old Bailey to-day the Attor- 
 ney-General opened the case fdr the 

prosecution in the Fortune - Telling 
| ease. He said:— 

“Milord, the prisoners in the dock are 
charge i under section 4 of the Vagrancy 
Act, 1824, with pretending or professing 
to tell fortunes. Under that Act, milord, 
any persons using any subtle craft, 
means or device, by palmistry or other- 
| wise, to deceive the peopls are rogues 
/and yagabonds and punishable with 

imprisonment and hard labour. In a 
| previous case to-day a woman named 
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The Judge. Not at all, Mr. Attorney. 
It is very simple. I may look into my 
own bedroom but I must not look into 
alady’s. (Laughter.) 

The Atiorney-General. Ha! Very 
good, milord. A matter of property. 

The Judge. No,no, propristy. (Laugh- 
ter. 

Phe Attorney-General. Your Lordship 
is exceedingly witty and well-informed. 
But, with great respect, milord, that is 
not exactly the basis of the offence, 
otherwise it would be equally dangerous 
to give an account of other people's 
parties. 

The Judge. lt very often is. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The Attorney-General. Milord, the 
prisoners in that dock have for many 





years been earning a livelibood by pre- 
tending to tell the fortunes or predict 





The Attorney-General here conferred 
with the Solicitor to the Treasury and 
continued—Milcrd, I am_ instrvcted 
that both co!ts and fillies of the age o! 
three years take part in this race, and 
that considerable sums of money arc 
wagered upon the result. 

The Judge. Is it one of thes> trotting 
races ? 

The Atiorney-General. No, milord, it 
is a galloping-race. Now, milord, in 
the eyes of the law there is no distinc- 
tion between a man and a horse—— 

The Judge. Have you any authority 
for that, Sir Richard ? 

The Atto:ney-Genera’. 1 mean, milord 
for fortune-telling purposes. The wom.n 
Sibylla was sent to pris<n for telling a 
police-officer that he would have gio 
fortune and travel abroad, that a large 
sum of money was coming to him, that 





Sibylla was tried and 
convicted for pretend- 
ing to tell fortunes by 
means of palmistry ; 
yesterday a gipsy 
woman was sent to 
prison for professing to 
tell fortunes by means 
of playing-cards. The 
prisoners in the dock 
' are charged under the 
same section of thesame 
sta'ute and, though in 
appearance they are 
more respectable than 
the individuals I have 
referred to, they are 
equally obliged to obey 
the law and the essence 
of the offence with 
which they are charged 

is the same, 
* Milord, the essence 


A 








“You 'LL EXCU+E ME, BUT THEM 'ADDOCK OUGHT TO BE CENSORED.” 


he would co a long 
journey and meet a dark 
lady in a foreign capital. 
Can it be said that that 
man is less deceitful and 
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people that such-and- 


given journey andarrive 
at a piven destinat:on 
in advance of thirty 
other horses, selected 
from a large number 
for their swiftness and 
staying power? The 
jury may well think 
that the latter set cf 
prognostications is the 
more difficult to justify. 
For the conduct and 








of that offence is the deception of the 
people by a person pretending to have 
the power topredictthe future. Thelaws 
of England have for many centuries re- 
garded with jealous suspicion any claim 
of that kind. Our judges and legislators, 
, knowing by long experience how difficult 
it is for mortal man to give a correct 
account of what took place only a few 
weeks ago, will not believe that he can 
give a correct account of that which 
has not taken place atall. By a statute 
of Queen Evizapertn’s reign, now re- 
_ pealed, false prophecies were punishable 
as misdemeanours, as raising enthusi- 
astic jealousies among the people and 
terrifying them with imaginary fears. 
If the prophet Isa1an were to appear in 
London to-day be would be at once 
| arrested. Foresight, milord, is a quality 
which wins applause for the citizen, 
, provided that he looks forward to his 
| own future only and does not pretend 
| tosee into other people's, The distine- 
| tion is perhaps a fine one——” 


YX 
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the futures, not of men and women, 
but of horses. They vary in method, 
in prose-style, in confidence and in popu- 
larity: but they have this in common, 
that they do hold out t» the people 
who read their newspapers that they 
are able, by some special gift or power: 
or information, to predict with some- 
thing approaching to certainty the 
future conduct and fortunes of race- 
horses. It will ba proved in evidence 
milord, that for these predictions, which 
are issued daily—even, I regret to say, 
milord, on the Sabbath Day—they 
receive money ; and that numbers of 
the people are deceived by their preten- 
sions, act upon their predictions and 
suffer damage. Some of the prisoners, 
milord, to take an example, have already 
predicted that a horse named Diolite 
will win the Derby. 

The Judge. What is the Derby ? 

The Attorney-General. Muilord, the 
Derby is one of the most popular horse 





competitions, in which colts of 








eareer of the averige 
man obey certain laws of probability 
and reason——- 


The Judge. Did you say “man” or 


“woman”? (Laughter.) 

The Attorney-General, “Man,” milord. 
(Laughter.) Most of us, for example, 
have, in fact, gone a long journey and 


met a dark lady in a foreign capital. | 
But the behaviour of horses, as the | 


expert witnesse; wil! presently testify, 


appears to conform to no known laws, | 


either of reason, psychology or mathe- 


matical probability. Their actions are | 


impulsive, capricious and incalculable : 
their health is delicate, their nervous 


system easily disturbed, and their moral | 


sense negligible. The merest straw is 


sufficient to upset their temperaments | 
and the hopes which human beings have | 


formed concerning them. And this is 
especially true of those highly-bred and 
sensitive animals who compete profes- 
sionally in the public horse-races. We 
shall hear in the course of this case, 


milord, of certain horses called “ favour- | 
' 





dangerous who tells ¢/.: | 
such a horse will start | 


from a given place, ai | 
a given time, travel a | 
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The Cycle. “‘ HULLO, OLD BOY, WHAT ARE YOU DOING THESE Days?” 


The Car. “O 


ites "—horses, milord, which because | 
of their parentage, their past perform- | 
ances and the known ability of the| 
jockeys who are to ride them, are con- | 
fidently expected by a majority of the | 
persons interested to defeat all the com- | 
petitors in this race or that. But we 


shall also hear that it is comparatively a | 


recorded and advertised for the purpose 


H, SKVENTY MOSTLY.” 








of encouraging that belief. Boastful 
placards, milord, such as “ Who gave 
you that Nap ?”—— 

The Judge. What is a “ Nap?” 

The Attorney-General heie conferred 
with the Treasury Solicitor. 

The Attorney-Genera!. A “ Nap,” I 


rare event for the so-called “favourite” | am instructed, milord, is a prediction 
to finish first; and in fact, milord, he| made with such exceptional confidence 
(or she) has been known to finish among | that the person addressed is advised to 
the last, so many are the chances and| go “Nap” upon the indicated horse, 


accidents which in arace between horses 


may disappoint even the unanimous | 


expectations of a people. Yet these are 
the animals, milord, whose fortunes the 
individuals in that dock have pretende4 
to tell. 

The Judge. Do yousay, Mr. Attorney, 
that the prisoners have never made a 
prediction which proved to be correct ? 

The Attorney-General. No, milord ; 
there have been cases 

The Judge. Then, if the essence of the 
offence is the deceit, these cases must 
be placed to their credit. 

The Attorney-General. No, milord: 
with great respect, milord, they are an 
aggravation of the offence. For the 
rare occasions on which the prisoners 
are right must tend to persuade the 
people that they have special powers 
and will be right again; and in fact, 
milord, these occasions are carefully 





that is, milord, to put his shirt on it-——— 
| The Judge. Is that what is meant by 
a horse carrying weights ? 

| The Attorney-General. No, milord. 

| The Judge (impatiently). It is all 
'Greek to me. Go on, Sir Richard. 
| Please don’t waste time. 

| The Attorney-General. Milord, at a 
| later stage I shall ask you to find differ- 
ent degrees of guilt among the prisoners. 
The prisoner from The Times newspaper, 
for example, has never, I believe, gone 
so far as to offer his readersa Nap. His 
method is, milord, to discuss the history 
and idiosyncrasies of the various horses 
in proseof a thoughtfuland delicatesty |e; 
and in conclusion he will write, after a 
hint of diffidence, some such phrase as, 
“T ggust therefore take Beerrost to 
win.” A more modest formula, milord, 
than the “Nap”; but in essence, ac- 








cording to the prosecution, it is the 





same, that is to say, a prediction that 
Beetroot will be successful, a pretended 
telling of Beetroot’s fortune. Indeed, 
milord, there is some evidence that the 
restraint and quietness of this man’s 
prophetic utterances have induced in 
the public a greater confidence than the 
boastful purveyors of “Naps” and 
‘Doubles ” have been able to do; that 
is to say, the section of the public which 
he addresses are made ready to bet, and 
therefore, in the end, to suffer damage. 
Nevertheless, milord, you may be pre- 
pared to consider, in mitigation of 
sentence, the care and beauty of this 
man’s prose. 

The Judge. What exactly is a bet? 
What is the procedure ? 

The Attorney-General had not con- 
cluded his address when the Court 
adjourned. A, P. HL. 








Statements Which Appear Unanecessarily 
Biunt. 
“Ganpurt Appresses His Revoitina 
FoLnoweErs.” 
Montreal Paper. 

“IMPRESSIONS ReLateD TO RoTaRians. 

. . . + Drifting on, the steamer visited 
Monte Carlo, reaching it by the Gren1 Corn- 
ishe Road.”— Scottish Paper. 

The spectacle of the Mauretania “ drift- 
ing” down from La Turbie would be 
enough to make anyone rotate. 
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| A TEMPORARY PARADISE. 


In this little Swiss town, which does 
| a thriving summer trade in blue lakes 
| and brown cuckoo-clocks, there are two 
| hotels, the “ Faleon ” and the * Bear.” 
At least when I first knew them they 
were thus named, though now they call 
themselves the “Grand Hotel Falcon” 
and the “Grand Hotel Bear.” In a 
short time, no doubt, they will become 
the “Palace Hotel Faleon” and the 





is devised. Last week the Kossuth 
Tzigane Orchestra, which was on its way 
to Nice, was unloaded from the train 
and persuaded to givea gala performance 
in the Opera House. I was the guest 
of honour in the Royal Box. Last 
Saturday I again occupied the Royal 
Box, to witness the performance of 
Glorious Britain, one of the most 
astounding productions of the German 
film-factor. 

At home, mine host and his staff 





it cannot endure for ever. Only yester- 
day I had a narrow escape. As I was 
leaving my house a cab drew up at the 
entrance and deposited an American | 
traveller. We met on the steps, Being | 
prepared for just such an occasion, | 
had only to pull up my coat-collar and 
emit the noisy shiver which I had pre- 
viously rehearsed. As | expected, the 
American immediately twirled about, 
re-entered the cab and returned to the 
station. He had seen enough to form 





« Palace Hotel Bear.” There 
is keen competition between 
these hostelries. At present 
the“ Falcon” is leading com- 
fortably, for the “Bear” 
holds not a single patron. 
I am the sole guest at the 
“ Falcon,” 

For it is not yet the 
Season. The Season in this 
rart of Switzerland does not 
begin just yet, simply be- 
cause visitors do not come. 
The climate is excellent, 
though slightly on the cold 
side; there is no more rain 
than on the Riviera and 
| every prospect pleases, with 

the further advantage that 

| one has the place to oneself. 
What makes life intoler- 

| able is the presence of Other 
People. In most holiday 
resorts it is the Other 

| People who make noises in 
| the corridors and are always 
| using the lift when you 
| want it. It is the O:her 
People whodemand somuch 
service that there is none 
| left over for you. It is the 
need for preparing for Other 

People that prevents the 

chef from studying your 
| tastes. That is why 
avoid Other People. 

So long as I have the 








his own opinion’ of the 








adequacy of the central- 
heating in the “ Falcon.” 
He did not troublé to wait 
and inquire ~whether ice- 
water was available. My 
term of paradise was length- 
ened a little. 

But so ner or later will 
come the day (I have seen 
it all before) when the | 
decorators will arrive to 
regild the sign of the “ Fal- 
con.” There will be no 
respite any where, for I know 
they will also be regilding 
the snout of the “Bear.” 
Ladders and paint-pots will 
impede my exits and my 
entrances. I shall be re- 
quired to dine in a small 
parlour, for the restaurant 
will be under treatment. 
My major-domo will gradu- 
ally withdraw his finest 
courtesies, and the waiters, | 
instead of concentrating | 
upon me, will gaze hopefully | 
through the windows to 
catch first sight of a brisk 
influx of guests. I shall cali 












Phersons semi-delached villa marked 


Mr. M©Pherson's roule shown thus -—-.. eoaseene 


for a time-table without any | 
A result beyond its being | 
brought to me. 

* * 


t t x x 
on The tobacconist tells me 








| definite position in thetown. 


| place to myself I occupy a} oUR CARTOGRAPHER SUBMITS A CONTRIBUTION. and one female, have arrived 
Mk. McPHERSON ONLY JUST MANAGED TO CATCH HIS TRaIx |®! the “Bear.” Even as I | 


| I am regarded everywhere| on Frac Day. 





| as the first swallow. In me 


that two persons, one male 


write there ascends to me 








| the shopkeepers see promise of the 
| harvest to come. The’ Burgomaster 
_ salutes me publicly and the Sanitary 
| Inspector always passes the time of day 
when I encounter him. The Pastor 
beams on me; the tobacconist tells me 
all the local news. I have all the pres- 
tige of royalty without its oppressive 
sense of duty. 

The landlord of the “ Faleon” is not 
the sharp greedy fellow you have to 





/ 


| 


simply live to minister to my well-being 
and convenience. They are terrified lest 
I should leave them. Should I detect 
the least slackening in their attentions 
I have only to call for a time-table to 
make them redouble their efforts to 
excel themselves. 

Happiness, of which I am the centre, 
reigns supreme. There is not a single 
sad face on the landscape save that of 
the landlord of the “ Bear,” who can 


| deal with during the Season, but a kind | be seen through his glass-doors pacing 
| of major-domo in my private mansion. |up and down his deserted lounge and 
| The whole place is at my disposal; I can | gnashing his teeth in impotent despair. 


| order any food I like, and every day | 
| some new scheme for my entertainment 








For the present’ my reign continues. 


{ make the most of it, for I know that 








anindubitably English voice 
asking to be assured that the beds are | 
well-aired. The Season has begun. 








Ro.zdside Notice. 
Smith Minor thinks he can supply the | 


accommodation himself, 
| 


I leave to-morrow. EP.W. | 
| 

“Fini up Hers. } 
FaRMHovse Teas. ACc MMODATION.” 
| 





“CanaL Boat Brut Tankep Ovr.” 
Daily Paper. 
The match being awarded to Lighter- | 
man Tom, his opponent having t'e mis- 
fortune to repeat himself at the end of 
the first half-hour. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY—SECOND DEPRESSIONS. 
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Mephisiopheles (to Faust). * Luox ILLUSTRATES THE MAGNIFICENT : 
HERE, LADDIE, I'VE JUST FOUND A PHYSIQUE PRODUCED BY A GRAPE “SISTER ANNE! SISTER ANNE! 
SKULL, WHAT ABOUT RUNNING DIET. 


DO YOU HEAR ANYONE COMING?” 
THROUGH A BIT OF HAMLET—Acre 


FIVE, SCENE ONE?” 
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COMMUNIST DENOUNCING THE IDLE Rica. 
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“HERE COMES THE CRITIC FROM THE 
TAILOR AND CUTTER; LET’S PREEN OUR- 
SELVES A BIT.” 






Ercs. “CHEER UP Scene WE'VE Beth together. “* PLEASE, DAMge Laura, 
GOT BOTTICELLI BEATEN TO A STAND- VIEW OF OXFORD, WHERE THE WHEN WE'RE A LITTLE OLDER MAY WE 
STILL.” MORRIS CARS COME FROM. JOIN A CIRCUS?” 
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THE WALKER CUP. 


[As it might have been reported by the new Porr Laureate, if he 
had happened to be there and had wanted to do it. The reader is 
asked to remember very clearly that the conversations recorded in the 
lines which follow are not so much matters of historical fact as of 
poetic insi, ht and imagination.} 

An hour before the start they talked together, 
A pair of golfers in the mild May weather, 
Totixy and his companion, WeTHERED. 


For England they had oftentimes been dead. 


To.iey was large of frame and bold of rig, 

Striding the Downs had made his body big. 
Stalwart he was, and what he said he felt ; 

He gave the tiny ball a fearsome welt. 

Wide tees be loved and holes with longest carry, 
He let into his brassies like Old Harry ; 

Yet sometimes he could be the very devil 

At holing chipped approach-shots to keep level. 

In photographs he had a bulldog pipe, 

Filled with tobacco from his baccy-kire. 

He loved the mown grass better than deep clover ; 
He wore a very beautiful pull-over. 

The captain, WeTnerep, bad equal grit ; 

He made long parks seem paddocks when he hit ; 
He had the lordliest kind of follow-through 

And hit sweet iron-shots. Such were these two. 
But now the course was by the bents and sands 
And ready for firm sinews and strong hands. 

The sun shone high above the German Ocean 

(Or the North Sea), which moved with faint emotion. 
There was a light wind from the land, not strong, 
“The course,” said WetTuerrep, “ won't play too long. 
The greens are quick, The ball that’s meant to drop 
Or creep up to the hole is like to pop 

Over the tin and run a good way past it.” 


*T know it is,” said Totney. “—— and —— it!” 
“Too early,” WrTHERED replicd, to swear ; 


“ Wait till we find a bunker.” 


The warm air 
Was full of all the scents and sounds of Spring ; 
Both Smrrn and CamMpsBeL. were inclined to sing 
Some sweet old Scottish air like “ Annie Laurie,” 
Which they included in their repertory. 
See,” shouted Ho_perxess,” the mounting lark 
In the blue zenith up above us. Hark!” 
But Srovr and Hartiey cried, “ The only regal 
Bird in the air to-day must be the cagle.” 
The team included also T. A. Torrance; 
They all looked fit and hearty. None wore sporrans. 


Sandwich was packed. 
Garp 

In a green limousine with Lady Yarp; 

The Misses Smythe were there from Tipton Green, 

And Colonel Gooch, a rather poor sixteen, 

And Wilson, who achieved the Moltby medal 

At Wragge last week, defeating Dr. Peddle, 

And young Jane Isinglass from Scawby Cole, 

Who won the Ladies’ Invitation Bow). 

Golfers were there from Scotland and from Wales 

And the far West, who told each other tales 

How they had pulled or sliced into the burn 

And taumphed, being two down at the turn. 

A Hottentot was talking to a Jap, 

Who held a twenty-seven handicap 


Lord Bulimonth came from 








At Tokio, and all the vivid blazers 
And stockings of the girls attracted gazers. 
The world had come to see the Walker Cup, 


They hoped and prayed that England wou!d be up 


At the top of his form was Bossy Jonrs, 

Golf was his blood and golf his bones, 

All the American courses there are 

He had holed at scme time under par ; 

From Oklahoma to Ohio 

He had laid the golfing records low, 

And was thought by many to be a snip 

This year for the Amateur Championship. 

He was a hard one to overwhelm, 

And so were Wiiiine and G, vor Ex, 

And Vora and Moz and R. Mackenzie 

Had driven opponents into frenzy. 

Men looked at Jonnston, men looked at Ourmer, 
“Golly!” they said, “a darn good team, eh?” 
They said, ‘‘ It will be a difficult thing 

To beat these lads with their lovely swing, 
Their lovely swing and their wonderful rhythm 
And all the clubs they bave brought here with ‘em 
Their lovely swing and their beautiful stance 
And the way they snatch at the lightest chance, 
And the line they take with their ten-yard putts ;' 
They said, “ These beggars are full of guts; 

They hit the ball with the kind of wollop 

That a barman deals to a drunken trollop.” 


These were the things that men were saying. 


Meanwhile the players started playing. 

They played two days with a yerve and vim 
Not to be matched by seraphim. 

The-erowd was pale. It was dull, elated, 

Its heart stood still, its breath was bated. 

It ran from the tee to where it reckoned 

Was the likeliest place to watch the second ; 

It stood like cormorants round the green, 

The wind came over the sand-hills clean, 

The Press photographers moved their shulters 
To the sheen of aluminium putters. 

A far sail hung in the cloudless offing, 
“Gee!” said a guy, “this is sure some golfing!" 
It was drive to drive, it was pitch to run-up, 
A woman fainted when Vorar was one up. 
Song cannot sing how steel and wood 

Socked indiarubber. Nobody could. 

I should dearly like to relate the score 

That each man took, whether three or four, 
Weruerep working in vain while Jones 

Sank bis putts as a pond sinks stones, 

Hole after hole and round by round— 

But man by his destiny is bound; 

Fate rings him close, and his might is minished, 
I am forced to get my narrative finished 

Jn time to send it along to the paper. 


Night fell, and the sea was thick with vapour. 
But under the mist the stars came up. 


America held the Walker Cup. Eivor. 








A Choice of Two Evils. 
“Are You Too Stout ?—Wonderful methed of reduction; no drugs, 
massage, dieting, or appliance.’’—Advt. in Daily Paper. 


The end seems scarcely worth the sacrifice of all our little 
hobbies. 
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Lridge-l layer (to young doctor 
WHAT WOULD YOU CALL THAT, Docror? 


Doctor 


A COMMON INFORMER. 


The Thaiched House, 
Sweetcroft Lane, 

March, 1930. 

To the Superintendent of Police. 
Sir,—One of the pleasures of my 
semi-1ural existence is the walk to the 
Station in the morning. For some 
time now, however, that pleasure has 
| been marred by a young female motor- 
| ist who flashes down the lane at fi'ty 
miles an hour and temporarily devas 

tates the entire region. 

Fur be it from me to suggest that 





en 


“TWO NO TRUMPS; PLEURISY,’ 





i 
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fr 


( 


lof a tediois account of his sympioms) 


, 


’ 


our dashing young females ought to be 
unduly restrained (for what is man in 
this age of rampant feminism 7); but it 
occurs to me that, if one of your con- 
stables hapyened to be on early duty in 
the lane, he might put in a bit of useful 
work. But let him wear an identifica- 
tion dise in case his agility is not equal 
to his gcod intentions. 
I am, Yours truly, 
Topras M1opLemiss. 


I sealed and stamped the letter with 
some satisfaction; it had just the right 
snap. Then I glanced at my watch. 
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“ AND I HAVE A STABBING PAIN IN MY SID3, 
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Heavens! it was 9.20. In the throes of 
composition I had forgotten the time | 
and I had an important appointment in 
town. I seized my hat and dashed out. 
It was hopeless, of course, but I kept it 
up for forty yards, then slowed down, | 
gasping. Confound the girl! She bad | 
now crowned her other misdeeds by | 
making me lose my train on the worst | 
possible morning. Ifonly——— A hum | 
smote my ears, a rear, a scrunch of 
brakes and finally a silvery voice inquir- 
ing in friendly tones if I needed a lilt. | 
it was she. For a brief moment I | 





felt inc'ined to unseal my letter and | 
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read it to her on the spot, but this 


| would clearly involve refusal of the 
| proffered help. Besides, on a nearer 
| view she was much prettier than 1 had 
| imagined. 

* Thanks,” I said st.fily; “it is of the 
| utmost importance that I catch the 
| 9.30.” 
|. She whistled. “ You've cut it rather 
| fine, you know. Jump in.” 
| We should have done it comfortably 
| if it hadn't been, first, for an idiotic flock 
| of fowls and, second, for a man with a 
| barrow who in spite of repeated hoot- 
| ings persisted in maintaining the middle 
| of the road. As it was, the last half- 
_ mile was a rather hair-raising affair and 

I breathed a sigh of relief as we flashed 
| up to the station just as the train was 
| snorting in. 
As I dropped into my corner-seat I 
_ could not help smiling at the irony of 
| the situation. If only she had known 
| the contents of the letter I carried, how 
she would have stared. Run me to the 

| nearest pond probably and tipped me 
in. The sooner that letter was torn up 
the better. I felt in my pockets. What 
on earth had happened to it? A feeling 
almost of horrorcame over me. In my 
scramble I must have dropped it in the 
road—or in the car. 

Gracious! suppose the girl herself—— 

But no, it was sealed and stamped, and 





the worst anyone could do was to post 
it. Confoundedly annoying, though. 
Almost like an act of treachery. I should 
have to warn her now. Without com- 
mitting myself, of course. Just tell her 
I had heard the police were on the war- 
path. It was the least I could do. 

* * * “ ok 

I had just finishel dinner when a 
constable was announced. He came in, 
a ruddy-faced man with a merry eye. 
I greeted him with tactful affability. 

“This is very kind of you, Officer,” 
I said. 

“Instructions, Sir,” he answered 
briskly. “The Super said as I was 
passing this way on me bicycle I might 
as well look in and acknowledge your 
letter.” 

“Very thoughtful of the Superia- 
tendent.” 

“One of the best letters he ever read, 
the Super said it was, Sir.” 

I smiled; the police had a keen sense 
of humour, it seemed. 

“May I ask what steps you propose 
to take?” I asked. 

“Well, it’s a funny thing, Sir, but 
we took action before ever we got the 
letter. Me and a@ plain-clothes man 
timed her this mornin’.” 

For a moment I did not quite grasp 
the dreadful significance of this, then 
a cold sensation started at ths base of 





my neck and crept slowly down the 
spine. “ This—this morning?” I fal- 
tered. 

* Yes, Sir, from Tinkler’s farm to the 
village. And she wasn’t half moppin’ 
along.” 

“Good gad——I mean—er—good.” 

Heavens! Why, they must have 
seen me mopping along with her. Me, 
the writer of the letter, accusing her of 
mopping along. An odd sort of limp- 
ness came over me. Surely the fellow 
must recognise me? Yet apparently 
he didn’t. I strove to pull myself to- 
gether. 

“ Does—does the lady know about 
this?” I murmured. 

“Oh, yes, Sir. I came up with her 
at the railway-station and told her she'd 
be reported for a summons.” 

“ W-what did she say?” 

She said, “Oh, hell!” 

“Quite. I mean was that all?” 

“That was all, Sir.” 

I took heart. There was evidently 
nothing to identify me as the passenger, | 
and my obvious course was to reimburse | 
the girl the amount of her fine and lie | 
doggo. 

“TI only wish I could get the gent | 
who was with her for aiding and abet- | 
ting,” continued Robert with some feel- | 
ing. 
“Oh, there was a gent with her, 
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u Child (who has repeatedly been knockid cver by the sea), “I DON’T FINK THESE SILLY WAVES WANT ME IN THEIR SEA. 
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was there?” I asked, growing still more 
confident. 

“There was, Sir. Eggin’ her on too, 
I reckon he was worser than what she 
was. 

I coughed. “Some of these—ah— 
middle-aged gents are worser—worse 
than the young ones,” I ventured. 

“ Not half they aren’t,” he chuckled. 

“ But you can’t get him, you say ?” 

‘Well, Sir, it’s her car, you see, 
and she was driving it, so we can’t 
hardly———” 

“Of course not,” I put in hastily. 
“Well, I must thank you for your 
courtesy. By the way, when did you 
get my letter?” 

He rose and took his helmet from 
the table before replying. ‘ When the 
young lady give it to me at the railway- 
station, Sir,” he said, and it seemed to 
me there was suddenly a wicked twinkle 
in his eyes. ‘ You see, she found it on 
the seat just after the gent got out, and 
she said, as it was addressed to the 
police, 1 might as well have it. Oh, 
and 1 was to say,” he added with a 
ghastly chuckle, “that the Super pro- 
poses to read the letter in court. Good 
day, Sir.” C. M. 








MORE FOOTNOTES TO HISTORY. 


[In amplification of Lord Moyn1uan's state- 
ment, in his speech at the Academy Banquet, 
that the contemporary bust of ALEXANDER THE 
Great in the Uffizi Gallery clearly indicates 
that he died of cerebro-spinal meningitis. } 


Cave pictures found on prehistoric 


easels 

Reveal the fact that Meriin died of 
measles, 

And Arruur of that species of throm- 
bosis 


Which now is called arthuriosclerosis. 


‘Tis now suspected by Sir Ernest 
BupGe— 

And there is surely no more temperate 
judge— 

That the fair Queenof Egypt, Nerertirt!, 

Was cut off in her prime by chronic 


D.T. 


Though Virait in the A/neid does not 
tell us 

The details of the death of young 
MARCELLUs, 

The expression of the features on a bust 

Recently rescued from Pompeian dust 

Proves beyond question that MarceLLus 
(young ’Gus, 

As he was called) was poisoned by a 
fungus. 


None of the Sleepers Seven, who ne'er 
awoke, 

Can be regarded as a normal bloke; 

Research reveals that their Ephesian 
homes 





Were simply hot-beds of Trypanosomes. 
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Sandwich Man. “ Bit OF AlL RIGHT THIS 18S, I DON’T THINK. 








*ERE'S ME BIN 


AHT 0’ WORK ALL THE WINTER, AND NOW THE WARM W¥#ATHER’S STARTED I 


GOT THIS SORT 0° JOB.” 








Though Crropatra’s grave defies loca- 
tion, 
And so eludes the arts of excavation, 
Sir Bernarp Spitspury, having spared | 
no pains 
To probe the later ProLEMIEs’ remains, 
Has now collected evidence which con- 
victs 

Them all of being aspirin-addicts. 

Great Hannipab, who hauled across the 
Alps 

His elephants, in search of Roman 
scalps, 


Of Romev. Carthage; but to say he died, 
As the historians do, by suicide, 

The fiction of some Syrian Ananias is: 
The actual cause was just elephantiasis. 
C. L. G. 





Low Flaying. 
“Tce weather in some parts of Africa was 
very wet and very cloudly,comp Jling the flyers 
often to skin the tree-to;s.”— Egyptian Paper. 





“PortsmouTH Navy Week. 
“Real Admiral Gcrlon Campbcll, V.C., has 
undertaken to stage a demonstration.’’ 
Sunday Paper. 





After the sad catastrophe of Zama, 
Passed from the famous internecine 
drama 


This disposes of our suspicion that the 
| Admirals on view during Navy Week 
| are merely waxworks. 
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EFFICIENCY IN CHINA, 
Potice Metnops. 

Cutna of course is a great and free 
country. Everybody knows that now. 
And it’s really rather absurd-for us 
Britishers (that’s what we're called 
out there) to think that in our quarters 
out there we must have our own laws, 
our ownpolicemanand allthat. I mean, 
what's the matter with Chinese laws 
and Chinese policemen ? 

Being anxious to understand the 
Chinese service from the inside, as it 
were, I went to see our local chief of 
police. He is a charming fellow, known 
originally and quite simply as Mr. Chang 
(pron sunced Chang, Chong, Chung or, if 
you are an authority on China, Jjarng). 
When he went to America to learn about 
Democracy he acquired a Christian 
name, Henry. And when he became 
chief of police he acquired the rank of 
Colonel. Making in all Colonel Henry 
Chang. Let's just call him Henry. 

Henry was very nice to me. He 
showed me all round the place, laugh- 
ingly pointing out the relics of the 
barbarous past—the heavy bamboo, for 

| instance, and an ingenious instrament 
designed for the purpose of inflicting 
the death of a thousand cuts. We 
chuckled together over these before 
turning to the enlightened present, to 
| the finger-print department, the photo- 
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graphic apparatus and all the modern 
devices for the suppression of crime. 

Henry took a particular pride in his 
“ Rogues Gallery,” as we should call it. 
Only that morning, he told me, a dan- 
gerous criminal had escaped from the 
gaol. No fewer than six photographs 
had been despatched immediately to the 
police department of the province. No 
doubt the prisoner would be speedily 
recaptured. I was filled with admira- 
tion. 

A few days later I happened to look 
in again. Henry was affable as ever. 
After some polite exchanges I ventured 
to ask him about his escaped criminal. 
He beamed at me, opened a drawer in 
his desk and handed me a telegram. 
He said nothing, but his eyes were more 
eloquent than words. ‘There you are,” 
they seemed to say ; ‘that’s what we're 
made of in China.” I read the telegram. 
It was from the department of the 
province, and ran as follows: “ Six 
photographs received. Six criminals as 
per photographs duly arrested and exe- 
cuted, Awaiting further instructions.” 

Magnificent, was it not? What 
promptitude! What efficiency! 

“Only this morning,” said Henry, 
noting my amazed admiration, “another 
criminal escaped. This time we have 
sent twelve photographs.” He smiled 
significantly. My gaze, wandering round 
the well-appointed office, alighted again 




















on thé quaint old instrument so ingeni- | 
ously designed for the purpose of slicing 
* 


the criminal a thousand fimes and no 
more. How obsolete it seemed, how 
ill-adapted to the needs of modern life! 

So much for the suppression of crime, 
but there is a broader aspect of the 
matter. China, they say, is over-popu- 
lated. But at least an effort is being 
made to deal: with the problem on 
scientific lines; to weed out the least 


desirable types, as the phrase is, And | 
still we Britishers cling obstinately to 


the idea of administering justice by our 
own local laws and our own special 
police. Rather absurd, don’t you think ? 








AFTER WORDSWORTH. 


[Owing to ruthless depredations by the pub 


lic the daffodils on a certain estate in England | 


are guarded by police.] 
I WANDERED with the usual crowd 
That every haunt of beauty fills, 


And hoped I should have been allowed 


To strip the place of daffodils ; 
But there I saw what puts the breeze 
Up citizens with plans like these. 


For constables in close array 
Were watching for the likes of me ; 
I thought, “I'd better keep away 
From such a stalwart company ; 
Their portly presence fairly kills 
My chances with the daffodils.” 
W. K. H. 
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OUR HONOURED GUEST. 

Mr. Henperson (fo Bolshevist). “I KNOW YOU DON’T WANT TO BE INTERRUPTED IN 
YOUR WORK, BUT THIS SEEMS SUCH A GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR RESUMING OUR 
FRIENDLY TALK.” 

{Simultaneously with the ‘granting of special privileges to the Soviet Representatives in London, it is reported that the 
Communist International of Moscow has decided to give further financial encouragement to anti-British propaganda in 


J . . , anti *.? > . . 
England, India and Egypt, and to transfer the contre of their European activities from Berlin to London.]} 
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going on in India these days, so 
the House was not surprised to 
learn that the Report of the 
Simon Commission is also going 
on nicely and is expected to be 

ublished in two volumes on 
une 10th and 24th reapectively. 
Tt was Mr, Wanpiaw-Mitne 
who suggested that the winter 
of India’s discontent should be 
made summer by @ summary of 
the Report, Mr, Benn intimated 
that the idea was excellent but 
that the summary wou'd have 
to be made by the Cominission, 
which waa not at the moment 
looking for more words to 
conquer. 

When Mr. Smrruers asked the 
Parnuiamentany Unpen-Secar- 
vany vor Forwian Arrainas if 
his attention had been called to 
an article in the British Com- 
munist paper, The Daily Worker, 
applauding and inciting military 
indiscipline, he probably ex 
pected the stereotyped answer 
that such efforts were futile and 
beneath notice. Mr. Datrron’s 
reply--that the Government had 
not yet come to a decision in 
the matter—provided an agree- 
able surprise. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


Monday, May 12th.—A good deal is) the Government's decision to arrest 
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“Intelligent anticipation " recently} of the Law thereupon closed in on 
caused cortain newspapers to announce] several editors and one unhappy journ- 
alist, demanding the source of their in- 
formation, The examination of 
the journalist lasted five bours. 
Today the House of Commons 
wanted to know all about ir, 
and the Arrornny-GuneraL ex- 
plained that action was taken 
under the Official Secrets Act, 
1920, which makes it an offence 
for a citizen, to whom an alleged 
official secret has been communi- 
icated, to refuse to disclose the 
source of his information, not- 
withstanding that no charge bas 
been made either againat the 
citizon in question or anybody 
else. 

Why the Pam Miswren 
should have “gone up in the 
air,” as they say, because it ap 
peared in print that Gawont was 
about to o arrested-—hia main 
ambition at the moment—-was 
not revealed, but ib waa clear 
that very arbilrary use had been 
made of the Official Secrets Act, 
1920, 

Mr. Buxron bas been asked so 
often to state the Government's 
agricultural policy and has re- 
plied so often that he would do 
so when the proper occasion 
arose, that when the Ministry of 
Agriculture's Vote came up in 








Mr. Henpenson AND Mr, DaLTon, 


Captain Epen had a poser for Mr.|Ganvut, Suspecting a leakage of State| Committee some misguided Members 
Daron. As the 1921 Soviet Trade | secrets, Mr, MacDonaLp complained to} really expected a great scheme of agri- 
Agreement only gave personal diplo- | the Arrornny-GeneraL, and the minions | cultural revival to be expounded, The 








matic immunity to the Russian 
trade agents why was that prin- 
ciple now extended to cover thei: 
offices? The obvious answer was 
that diplomatic immunity is 
precious little use to a hard- 
working Communist if he can't 
| havea place to be diplomatically 
|}immune in. Mr. Daron merely 
denied that there had been a 
change of principle. By way of 
getting a bit of his own bick he 
presently flouted a modest re 

quest by the Member for Wat 

wick and Loamington that copies 
ofa certain League of Nations’ 
Report should be secured for the 
use of Members. A gentle flick 
of the Liberal whip, lightly but 
effectively administered by Si: 
Hinnenr Samunn, brought the 
Under-Secretary to his senses, 
He would (on second thoughts) 
convey the request to his right 
hon. friend, 

The rebuke was timely. The 
House allows full-blown Minis- 
ters a reasonable latitude of trucu 
lence, Oheek from mere Under 
Secretaries is another matter 











only panacea produced by the 
Mintetern was that farmers 
should can more pluma! For the 
rest, Little Boy Buxton blew a 
very inefficient horn. 


ers, he said, had plenty of intel- 


be lectured on how to manage 
their business They had plenty 
of markets and plenty of capital, 
What they Scie a was the stab- 
ilization of prices at an economic 
figure. Let the Miniwren get a 
move on and hia colleague, the 
Lorp Patvy Sean, would not 
have so much to worry about. 
Mr. Lrovp Grononr urged the 
House to treat the subject on 
wi lines, without how- 
over disclosing how he proposed 
to persuade his stalwart Liberal 
supporters to treat the fiscal 
protection of a British industry 


A LATE AWAKENING 
“Pittle Boy Blas, come blow up your horn; 
The sheep 's in the meadow, the cow ‘sin the corn,” on non-part lines, 


Ma. Noe. Buxton, Tuesday, A ay 13th.—The Lords’ 





lhe House had much to say, | 
but the gist of it waa said quite | 
effectively by Mr. Quipmns, the | 
Labour Member for the Brigg | 
Division of Lincolnshire. Farm. | 


ligence and did not require to 
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debate in Committee on the Coal Mines 
Bill resolved itself into a sort of match, 
Yorkshire v. The Rest, from which 
Yorkshire emerged victors, in spite of 
the insidious bowling of Lords Gain- 
rorD, Joicey and Me.cuerrt. 

The defeated Motion was to the effect 
that there should be a central levy as 
well as district levies—a provision de- 
leted from the Bill in the Commons at 
the instance of the Liberal Party. The 
Yorkshire side contended that a central 
levy would simply mean penalising 
Yorkshire in the interests of Northum- 
berland and Durham. 

When the Air Estimates are introduced 
into the Commons one is always 
assured a lively discussion, and 
when, to-day, the Unper-Sec- 
RETARY FoR Arr introduced the 
Air Transport (Subsidy Agree- 
ments) Bill many Members 
showed acute symptoms of 
wanting to say it all over again. 
Sir Samuert Hoare seemed to 
be concerned chiefly with air- 
ships, as to which he revealed 
h mself as one of the optimists 
who believe that the super- 
balloon has a future. Not so 
Mr. Maton, who smelt a rat, 
or rather a new airship, which 
he understood the Air Ministry 
was preparing to build. Sir 
Wittiam Brass wanted to sce 
the money sp nt on flying- 
boats. Rear-Admiral SurtTer 
canvassed the possibility of 
helium gas-springs in Canada. 

The Unper-SecreTaRyY FoR 
Arr pointed out that the Bill did 
not provide any fresh money for 
Civil Aviation; therefore much 
of the debate was, as he cour- 
teously expressed it, wide of the 
mark, As to airships, he merely 
explained that the next stage 
“must be one of experiment.” 

The House passed on to the 
Mental Treatment Bill. 1t was late, or 
rather early the next mornirg, and the 
House managed to make it clear that 
lunatics are not the only ones that 
require mental treatment. 

Wednesday, May 14th.—The Lords’ 
labours in Committee on the Coal 
Mines Bill were distinctly lightened by a 
digression on the part of Lord Reapixe, 
who explained to a slightly derisive 
Chamber that there had been no Liberal- 
Libour pact. The Liberals had stated 
the four points the Government must 
accept to secure Liberal support for the 
Bill. There was no bargain at all. 

“ And tothink,” commented Lord Saris- 
BurRY, “that they had all along been 
imagining that the Liberals were sup- 
porting the Government so as not to 
endanger the Naval Conference!” 








In the Commons the Unper-Secre- 
TARY FoR Foreran AFratrs, unsubdued 
by his experiences of the previous day, 
once more assumed what Sir Nicnoias 
Gratran- Dorie justly described as 
“a superior tone,” and it fell on this 
occasion to Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN 
to apply the hand of correction to the 
seat of exuberance. Mr. Datron had 
declined to elucidate an answer he had 
given on the ground that the MINISTER 
FOR ForeIGN AFrrairs would be back the 
following week. Sir Austen thanked Mr. 
Datron for theinformation. ‘I shall be 
very glad to see the SecreTaryor State 
back,” he added with gentle irony. 





Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL, in the Debate on the Naval 


Conference. “NO ONE CAN DOUBT THAT I HAVE BEEN 
CORRECTED.” 


Thursday, May 15th.—The Lords de- 
fied the wrath of the Miners’ Members 
of Parliament and inserted the “‘spread- 
over” Clause (allowing for a forty-five 
hour week or ninety-hour fortnight to 
take the place of the seven-and-a-half- 
hour day) in the Bill by 123 votes to 16, 
but failed by a matter of 20 votes to 
screw up its courage to pass Lord 
Metcuetr’s Amendment to keep the 
eight-hour day in force. 

The Commons made the most of their 
first opportunity to discuss the Naval 
Treaty. At least, they made a good 
deal of it, and would doubtless have 
made more if their attention had not 
been diverted to the collateral ques- 
tion of whether Mr. Winston Cuurcn- 
14 had not heinously and of malice 
aforethought, and probably feloniously 








also (though the Defence of the Realm 
Act does not appear to apply to ex- 
Cabinet Ministers), read extracts from 
a certain secret document of State, to 
wit, a Cabinet paper. 

Mr. Cuurcuitt thought not. Every. 
body else however seemed to think yes, 
including Mr. Lioyp Grorce. He 
howevercould not bring himself tothink 
that the document—a letter from the 
Cabinet to Lord Batrour at Washing. 
ton in 1921, urging him not to agree to 
any restriction in small warship ton- 
nage—was read by Mr. Caurcaitn in 
sheer turpitude. It was pride of parent- 
age, Mr. Caurcnitt having in fact 
penned the document himself. 

The matter died down, but 
came up again when the First 
LorD OF THE ADMIRALTY called 
on Mr. BaLpwin to say whether 
he accepted Mr. Crurcutiy’s 
view that the document was not 





a Cabinet paper. Mr. Barpwin 
clearly did not, but diplomat- 
ically suggested that the Party 
leaders should confer on the 
subject for future guidance. Mr. 
Cuvurcuitt had the last word 
—an apologetic word, in which 
he admitted that he should have 
paraphrased and not read the 
fatal document. 


the Naval Treaty had got rather 
overlooked. Mr. CnrurcuHiLt, 
Mr. Amery and one or two of 
the small fry had argued that 


the deal with the United States 
and that the Conservative Party 
could not accept responsibility 
for it. They did not however 
succeed in undermining the im- 
pression, which the Prime Mrv- 
IsteR had rather easily made, 
that, whatever might be argued 
about a ton here ora gun there, 
the Naval Treaty was a great 
step forward in the way of naval dis- 
armament and peace. 








How to Make the Soufilé Lather. 


Miss Ida M. ——, the will-known authority 
on cooking, uses ——’s Soap.”— Daily Paper. 





Commercial Candour. 


“Before lunching elsewhere visit our rest 
aurant,”—Advt. of Winchester Restaurant. 





Humane Self-defence. 
“After beng punched into a state of be- 





Meanwhile the questicn of | 


we had got the small end of | 








| 


wilderment ani floored like a skittle, the | 


referee, Sam Russell, humanely intervened to 
stop the slaughter.”-—Laily Paper. 

“Sprung from the lions of the melieval 
Church as were the colleges of our ancient 
universitie:.”—Daily Paper. 

For us this is a new light upon the 
activities of the early Lecs. 
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HERO-WORSHIP IN ANTIQUITY. 


WHAT THE GLADIATOR PROBABLY HAD TO PUT UP 


WITH, 








LABOUR-MAKING MACHINERY. 


Ose of the most comical fallacies of 
our comical age is that all this machin- 
ery and muck are labour-saving. I find 
that the tendency of most modern in- 
ventions is to make me do work which 
was previously done by somebody else 
I keep meeting people who are quite 
worn out with dialling all day; I have 
not, thank Heaven, got the foul con- 
| trivance in the home myself, but I have 
had a couple of free dials at friends’ 
houses and I find that I have to do seven 
actions where I used to do one. And 
that, I understand, is called the “auto- 
matic" telepbone system. Automatic! 
Huh! 1t’s about as automatic as a 
garden-roller. 

And then, in the evening, one spends 
the whole time switching off the wire- 
less, winding-up the gramophone, find- 
ing the favourite record and answering 
wrong numbers on the telephone. Yes, 
I know they are marvellous inventions ; 
'| they have brought CuaLiapin into my 
home, and they have brought the 
Prime Minister into my home, and 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Sxowpen, and that 
darned insurance fellow, and several 
good people who want me to do things 
about charities. Yes, 1 know I ought 
to be grateful, but I don't want all 





these people in my home! Before they 


came barging into the place I used to 
sit quiet in the home and read; now | 
spend the whole evening taking exer- 
cise. “ Portable” wireless-set—marvel- 
lous! you can carry itabout. Yes, but 
who carries it about? J carry it about. 
And very heavy it is. I carry it down 
to the dining-room for dinner to get 
Mr. SnowpeEn (as if I wanted Mr. Sxow- 
pEN!). I earry it up to the drawing- 
room when we join the ladies, or I 
carry it up to the top-floor for the sick 
child. Wonderful invention, yes. But 
in the old days I was not constantly 
carrying heavy weights about the 
house, and life seemed to flow along 
almost as smoothly. You do see the 
point, don’t you? 

If not, buy one of those very charm- 
ing sets of records of suites, concertos, 
symphonies and so forth. As a rule 
they are in A minor, and things in A 
minorare always toolong. Ten records, 
some of them; ten two-sided records. 
Just play one of these sets or suites to 
the family some evening. How blithely 
one puts the first record on (wrong side, 
generally), fits the new needle in, winds- 
up and starts the machine; sits down, 
lights the pipe, and surrenders the soul 
to the music! Just as it looks as if 
there was going to be a tune there is a 
click and the thing stops. Get up, 
short walk, new needle, wind up, ad- 


just needle, press lever, short walk, sit 
down, light pipe again. This happens 
twenty times—twenty new needies— 
forty short walks. Sone of my sym- 
phonies and things in A minor last an 
hour or more, without allowing for 
stoppages to answer the telephone. 
Towards the end I don’t really care if 
I miss the Andante. I feel I have been 
for a long country-walk—or rather a 
long town-walk. Marvellous invention, 
oh, yes; but in the old days we used to 
go to concerts and musicians played 
the thing to us while we sat quiet in 
our seats. 

Then there is the new Tube station 
at Piccadilly Cireus. I have a deep 
admiration for the Underground—one 
of the best bits of organisation and 
efficiency in the world—and therefore 
I looked forward eagerly to the opening 
of the grand new circular station under 
Piccadilly Circus, with the old-fashioned 
lifts done away with, etc. What a dis- 
appointment! It may save money, but 
as a convenjence for the public it is in 
the same class as “ dialling,” an ingeni- 
ous arrangement for making the public 
do the work. I remember how in the 
gocd old primitive days one entered the 
station from the Haymarket, bought a 
ticket and stepped into a lift; the lift 
descended and there was the train. 





Perfectly simple. In these days you may 
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Old Lady (her first experience of a Highland ferry). “THIS DOESN'T LOOK VERY SAFE, BOATMAN. 


AN ACCIDENT?” 











Ferryman. “ AY, Ma’amM. THAT’S WHY I’LL HAE YER FARE NOO.” 





Don’t YOU EVER HAVE 





still enter the station near the old 
entrance at the top of the Haymarket, 
but you have a long walk before you 
reach the ticket-office; and then there 
is no ticket-office. At least I have 
never been able to discover one—not a 
real ticket-office, where you can buy 
a ticket {rom a human being and have an 
argument about the change. Instead 
there are a lot of shop-windows with 
ladies’ underclothes—which cannot, by 
the way, be bought, so I suppose they 
are put there to annoy the ladies. Also 
there are rows of unfeeling automatic 
machines, one of which (if 1 can find the 
right one) will give me the ticket I want 
(if L have six coppers on me). I have 
to do all the work, you see. I have to 
find the right machine; and if I have 
not six coppers on me (as is always the 
case) I have to go over to the money- 
changer and change some silver; then 
I have to come back to the machine and 
put the six pennies in the slot, one after 
the other—six motions instead of one. 
After that I have to trot round the 
circle looking for the pit-head. There are 
far too many people standing about and 
obstructing my passage, for the place 
has become a sort of rendezvous for 
lovers and business-men and visitors 





from the North. At last, half giddy 
from trotting round the circle I find a 
moving staircase and descend. I have 
no particular passion for moving stair- 
cases; when I feel active and walk down 
them the other people will stand on both 
sides and block the way, and when I 
feel tired and stand still the other people 
will keep barging past me. 

At the end of the moving staircase | 
feel that it is almost time I had a smell 
ofatrain. But no, I now have to collect 
my forces and totter on to a second 
moving staircase. Well, one moving 
staircase may be more convenient than 
a common lift; buttwo? I doubt it. 

At this point, by the way, a man 
wants to cee my ticket; and I have 
seen strangers arrive at this stage with 
no ticket at a'l, having been quite be- 
wildered by the mechanical doings up 
above. These unfortunates, I believe, 
have then to go up the first moving 
staircase and start all over again, change 
their money and choose their machine. 

Personally, I lounge down the second 
staircase and at last discover a train. 
A wonderful station, no doubt. But I 
calculate that I have walked about ten 
times as far as I did in the good old 
primitive days of lifts and ticket-offices ; 





I have done about fifteen actions where | 
I used to do five, and it has taken me | 
a little longer to reach the train. No 
harm done,.I dare say, and walking 
exercise is good for allof us. I like the 
decorations and the undies and the 
lighting, and I suppose the Company 
have saved some labour. But let nobody 
kid themselves that they are saving mine. 

And I hope that nobody will invent 
an automatic bus, for it will only mean | 
that Lshallhavetopushit. A.).H. 








MUSIC-BOXES. 


Wuere girls and boys and baskets 
And cowslip-fields belong, 
I found three atom caskets 
Each made to hold a song; 
Round, browned they lay, ungilded 
In all that golden pride, 
Three music-boxes builded 
To hold a song inside. 


The flotsam of a fairy ? 
A jetsam of the elves ? 
Says you; says I, Views vary 
And folk must please themselves ; 
But not unorthodox is 
Opinion when she begs 
Folk think of music-boxes 
Who find a skylark’s eggs. P.R.C. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
“THe VaGABonp: Kina.” 


AurnovcH, to London’s loss, M. 
Mavaice Cuevatrer has disappeared 
from the Cariton Theatre, he has left 
Miss Jeanette MacDownaxp behind, 
again to represent a royal and impul- 
sive lady in a romantic musical play. 
But, whereas The Love Parade was set 
in an imaginary realm, T'he Vagabond 
King has for its background medieval 
France in a definite period, the reign of 
Lovis XI. I think The Love Parade's 
way the better, for, if one knows any of 
the facts with which the authors have 
trifled, the distortion of history can be 
irritating, and I am peculiarly in the 
position to be irritated, should I give 
way to that impulse (which I don’t 
intend to), because I have recently 
read two books on the leading char- 
acters at the Carlton, by Mr. D. B. 
Wynpuam Lewis, who, when he is not 
being nonsensically and satirically fuany 
for the popu ar Press, is a serious and 
erudite student of the Middle Ages. 
These two remarkable works, Francois 
Villon and King Spider, tell all that is 
to be known of Lours XI. and of the 
poet of the thieves’ cellar, who in the 
cinema play is ‘The Vagabond King” 
(by which is meant the King of the 
Vagabonds), and I hope that a visit to 
the Carlton Theatre may have the 
effect of adding to the number of their 
readers. 

As for the Louis and the Villon of the 
Paramount Studio, they make an excel- 
lent entertainment, with changes to the 
gocd not only from history but from 
both the predecessors of the film on the 
stage: Mr. Justin Huntiy McCarruy’s 
play, Jf I Were King, and the very 
successiul musical comedy with the 
same name as the new talkie, which had 
the added charm of Rupotr Frimt’s 
haunting melodies, many of which are 


| ow reproduced. The result, all done 


in colour photography, is a very agree- 
able and soothing phantasmagoria. 
Apart from the lure of the music and 
the wish to see again such a favourite 
musical comedy as The Vagabond King, 
there is another attraction to draw people 
to this picture, and that is the presence 
of Mr, Dennis Kine as Villon; for Mr. 
Kina, I understand, after too long a 
sojourn with the seductive Uncle Sam, 
has been taken to London's heart. Of 
English birth—he is a fellow-townsman 
of Lady Gopiva—he courted fortune by 
running away at the age of fourteen 
and becoming a theatrical call-boy. It 
is true that it was not to London that 
he ran, but to Birmingham; but none 
the less he ran, which is the true hero’s 
gait to eminence, and—well, see where 
he is now: leading figure of The Three 











Musketeers at Drury Lane, leading figure 
of The Vagabond King at the Carlton: 
a double triumph, in the flesh and in 
simulacrum. But there is even more to 
it than this, for in the interim, while in 
America, Mr, Kina discovered that he 


Voice of Patron. “PITY TO WASTE HIS ROYAL 
BREATH WITH ALL THOSE EXTINGUISHERS 


ABOUT!” 
Louis XI. 


had a voice, and it is his voice, even 
more than his fine free way on the 
a blend of Lewis WALLER and 
Dovuatias Farrpanks—that makes him 
such a magnet. It is a robust, rich and 
tender baritone, which Veilon’s days and 


stage 


Villun the Vagabond (made Grand Marshal 
by way of ajoke). “ MY PROGRESS IS RAPID.” 
The Barber. “AND MAY I COMPLIMENT YOU 
ON AN EQUALLY RAPID ASSUMPTION OF A 





- Mr, O. P. HEGGE. 





COURTLY DEMEANOUR?” 


Villon 
Barber 





. Mr. Dennis KING. 
. Mr. ARTHUR STONE, 


nights of tippling and excess have done 
nothing to impair. Gifted thus, it is only 
natural that this Villon should carry 
all before him—browbeat the King, be- 
witch the King’s niece, insult ¢mbas- 
sadors, overcome assailants at heavy 
odds and, when the time arrives to 
drive the Burgundian army from the 
walls of Paris, should do so with a 
handful of cut-purses and drunkards at 
his heels, furnished only with sticks 
and stones, and return to be pardoned 
and marry the Lady Katherine. What 
else could happen? 

We may not take this revised and ! 
ordered Villon too seriously, even while 
watching his adventures with admira- 
tion; but the King is in the hands of so 
experienced and competent an actorthat 
now and then, in spite of Paramount, 
we are forced to think him real. These 
hands are those of Mr. O. P. Hecate, 
who for too long has been lost to the 
English stage, the seductive Uncle Sam 








again intervening. E. V. L. 
COWSLIPS. 
SwkEET are your frame-grown tinted 
freesias, 


Proudly your newest primulas grow, 
But these wild foundlings, they guard 
a secret 
That choicer blossoms may never 
know, 
While their faint fresh scent brings a 
fragrant memory 
From the great May mornings of 
long-ago— 


When we went wandering in Arcadia, 
With garlands twined round the goat- 
herd’s crook, 
Went gathering cowslips in Midland 
meadows, 
Down by the willows that fringe the 
brook, 
Daphnis, Corydon, Amaryllis, 
Straight from Tuxocritus his book. 


Old folk’s flowers and-old folk’s follies ! 
In gardens grander, mid blooms more 
rare, 
Young Damon walks by the well-kept 
borders, 
With labels and Latin every where, 
Viscosas, roseas, denticulatas, 
Medalled treasures from 
Square ; 


Vincent 


And smiles, I fear, at our faded fancies, 
Our cowslip fields and our pastoral 
scenes, 
So we 'd best not tell him about Arcadia, 
Where he may find it or what it 
means ; 
We'll say that you book to it from 
Victoria, 
And it’s full of curtseysand crinolines. 
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marriage then he’s her groom. And/|tbat, though José was not a pleasant 
AT. THE PLAY. she can tell the cold Englishman to| person, he had my sympathy in this 
“Disnonourep Lapy” (PLAYHOUSE). |return to his ice-bound island cr he} exchange as an ill-used man. He will 
Madeleine Cary, the dishonoured | will take it upon himself to make the} expect her then as usual to-night. 











young lady in question, isthe beautiful'explanations. Upon which the con- 
daughter of a relatively —. 

ished American gentlemanon Wash- <— 
ington Square, who drinks strycb- # 
nine-and-water for his heart and A 
whisky-and-water for his private 
delectation. The late Mrs. Cary 
had practised infidelity on & sub- 
stantial scale and her full-length 
portrait hangs in the Cary library 
for perpetual reminder of the fact. 
Devoted males swarm round the 
lovely Madeleine, including young 
Dick Wadsworth, of the District 
Attorney's office, and a blunt self- 
made and self-satisfied Scotsman, 
Robert Brennan. Madeleine and the 
young criminal-thwarterare mere!y 
on general petting terms, but she 
has the key of Brennan's flat and 
gives him her frequent bills to pay. 
Their relations, however, are purely 
platonic, not for lack of zeal on 
Brennan's part. But Madeleine 
has more exotic tastes—the result 
of heredity, the post-war psychology 
and the universal habit of drinking 
confusion to Mr. VotsTeap. 

We are shown a sample of her 
technique. She has met in Paris 
an Indo-Spanish musician, José 
Moreno. They have danced: to- 
gether; he has written her passion- 
ate letters and sent her an expensive | verted lady offers him an exceedingly 
pearl cross. Now that he is in New| unladylike account of his racial charac- 
York she presents herself in the small) teristics and personal babits, which 
hours of a November morning. This|he counters by a savage blow upon the 
is her way of answering letters, she ex-| mouth. Not thus does he allow his 
plains. The delighted Moreno, brutally | women to speak to him. And I confess 
dismissing his young woman of the 
moment, devotes himself whole- 
heartedly to this more serious affair, 
which proceeds until a worthy 
young English peer, the Marquis 
of Farnborough, who has joined the 
British Labour Party from the high- 
est motives, appears in Washington f Map ; 
Square. The dishonoured lady fails . WL hy, | 
for the first time honourably and , 
completely in love. As for the hon- 
est Marquis he takes the count 
abjectly in the first round, 

Madeleine has in fact experience 4, 
as she explains in one of her tco 
many naive speeches of self-revela- 
tion, the devastating phenomenon, 
“conversion.” The hectic, sponging, 


THE DAGO TOUCH. 
Madeleine Cary 
Jos’ Moreno 


Miss Fay Compron. 
Mr. Haroutp Hurts. 





sf 
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Way 









NA 


It is now that her father’s little bottle 
of neat strychnine, always lying 
about in the library, gives Made. 
leine her great idea. And in due 
course we se2 the deadly bane 
poured into fond José’s coffee and 
are not spared those horrifying 
contortions which are the accom- 
paniment of that inconsiderate 
way of disposing of one’s enemies. 
Methodically wiping with gloved 
hands her finger- prints off cups and 
door-handles, carefully removing 
her toilet geur and the poison bottle 
but leaving the pearl cross and 
characteristically making a speech 
of explanation to the now expiring 
José, she steals from the apart- 
ment by the garbage exit just as 
the police are battering down the 
doors. 

The explanation? Her motives | 
are something subtler than the 
mere need to rc: move an inconven- 
ient obstacle. She has discovered | 
to her dismay (and our embarrass- | 
ment) that, in spite of the well- 
beloved Marquisandtheconversion, | 
she is unable to resist the ardours | 
of her “‘ South American rat.” She | 
is so asbamed that she feels 

bound to l’arn him to be a rat. | 
I hope this deep thought com- | 
forted the poor fellow in his last mo- | 
ments. 

Back then to Washington Square | 
on the night following the murder; 
Madeleine as ca\m as you please return- 
ing from dinner with her infatuated | 
Marquis; entry of the young At- | 
torney’s assistant. ‘ You are sus: | 
pected; absurd, of course, and | 








only want to help ycu. Just answer 
afew questions.” And (the Amer- | 
ican’s home, even on Washington 
Square, being emphatically not bis 
castle) the zealous young man, 
warming to his job and placing 
truth before friendship, conducts 
his examination, brings in bis wit- 
nesses and, alter three hours or 
eo of bullying and wheedling (the 
passage of time mere fully indicated 
by black-outs), exposes the whole 
tissue of lies manufactured by the 
too-resourceful Madeleine. 





cocktailed past is to be buried and 
forgotten. Morenoissimply dropped 
without explanation or apology. 
When the front pages are starred 
with the marriage announcement 
the passionate musician appears. 
You can’t, says he, just drcep Indo- 
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A MIXED DIET. 


" An interval for Madeleine's trial; 


: ' Rufus Cary (MR. C. V. Fraxce) suprorts tire horrified by her confession of the 
Spaniards like that. If she wants on waisky AND STRYCHNINE. , 4 


then her acquittal, by what feats of 
advocacy was not explained. P’arn- 
borough, loyal to the last, still pro- 
poses to take her back to England ; 
is not dismayed by her avowal of 
the murder, and is only driven away 





dead man’s power over her to the 
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last—a simple confiding Englishman, 
whether intended to be honoured.as a 
hero or pitied as a mutt, I don’t quite 
know. 

A not unexciting affair, you will say. 
And yet somehow we wero singularly 
unmoved by the sufferings of Madeleine. 
There were unresolved contradictions 
in her character beyond any power of 
Miss Fay Compton to reconcile. Asan 
honest shocker this play, I conceive, 
might have more success. The pale 
cast of thought has robbed it of the 
virtues of that engaging form of art. 
We don’t, of course, deny that honour 
and dishonour, corruption and the horri- 
fied reaction against it, often harbour 
in the same soul. What we do feel is 
that we only have the word of the 
authors, MarGaret Ayer Barnes and 
Epwarp SHELpon, for the fact that this 
particular Madeleine was. enough alive 
to have acted thus and been thus be- 
loved and have so lied and agonised|! 
and fallen to pieces in 
so unlikely an environ- 
ment. I don't think it 
was Miss Fay Compton 
that was at fault. Mr. 
Nickt Bruce (Bren- 
nan); Mr.C. V. France, 
excellently disguised in 
face and manner as 
tippling old Mr. Rufus \\ 
Cary; Mr. Harorp ell 
Horn, who admirably é > NY 
interpreted the un- 2 
amiable Moreno; and senserpey 
Mr. Grorce Curzoy, 
very simpleand staunch 
and likeable as Lord 
Farnborough, did much 
to keep the play from sagging. _T. 





“Tue Beaoar’s Orrra” (Lyric, 
HAMMERSMITR). 


To Dr. GotpsmitH, who stooped to 
conquer, succeeds Mr. Gay in a revival 
that stoops still furtherand is advertised 
as positively his last appearance at this 
theatre. He and his opera have done 
superlatively well there during the past 
ten years and have earned a rest. Not 
that the music or the libretto or Lovat 
Fraser's scenery and costumes stale, 
but that the production itself begins to 
show signs of wear and tear, and some 
of the long-service characters a disposi- 
tion to step out of the frame and play 
tco openly to the gallery. 

It would be churlish to stress at this 
late hour what seem to me the lesser 
virtues of this production, although they 
are so characteristic. They have been 
patent from the first and may even have 
had much to do with making the play 
80 popular with the present generation. 
But they do suggest that there are other 
and possibly not less effective ways of 





ee 





Mr. Scotr RUSSELL 


bringing such an old masterpiece to life. 
So concerned are the characters with 
flirting their skirts or kicking up their 
heels, with setting to partners and em- 
broidering therecitative with arabesques 
that the old opera might well be appre- 
hensive of becoming mere stylised ballet, 
a self-conscious pastiche overlaid with 
neo-Georgian icing. 

Miss Exsiz Frencn’s bedizened Mrs. 
Peachum, ons of the bulwarks of the 
show, was never a reticent study, and 
has now reached the height of flam- 
boyance. With the ace of clubs stamped 
plain on cne raddled cheek and the 
complementary aces hall-marking other 
salient features of this old harridan’s 
anatomy, she has emerged from the 
comedic chrysalis into the complete 
low-comedy dame. A raucous laugh 


crowns each conversational sally, and 
her simulation of inebriety grows more 
thorough with each repetition. Yet 


| 


she is very effective in her super- 









THE OLD BRIGADE, 


A\D Mr, ARNOLD PILBEAM 


Hogarthian way and would be missed. 
Mr. Scorr Russeny’s Peachum, an- 
other prime favourite, is looser in style 
and more confidentially avuncular than 
ever. 

Pioneeis who recall the crystal-cold 
singing and clear candour of Miss 
Syivia Nexis, the first Polly Peachum, 
cannot but mingle hope with fear at the 
prospect of seeing yet another of her 
successors. So let it it be said at once 
that Miss Orive Groves is charming. 
She sings her pretty lyrics delightfully 
and bears herself with that artful 
modesty that gives this demure yet ex- 
perienced daughter of the horse-leech 
her peculiar fascination. Her bigh notes 
have an angelic sweetness, and if any- 
thing could excuse the gallery's incon- 
tinent demand for encores it would be 
her discretion with the shake. 

Mr. Freperick RanaLow, who has 
so established himself in the pink and 
the periwig of Macheath as to have the 
field to himself, takes no liberties with 
our approval. Even when the pro- 
ducer’s epparent fear lest the prison 





Miss ELsif¢ FRENCH, MR. FREDERICK RANALOW 


scenes should unduly depress us keeps 
the spirit of pastiche active among the 
gyves and the dungeons, his cello voice 
and reposeful self-assurance put things 
upon a firm footing again. 

Among the newcomers Miss Fior- 
ENCE Hayus is one of the most com- 
mendable. She takes full advantage of 
the licence given to Lucy Lockit by the 
text to act boldly, sings her impassioned 
laments in style and presents to Polly's 
imperturbable demureness an effective 
foil. Mr. Lestre Honzanp too is a 
nice little comedian who keeps the an- 
tics cf Fiich within bounds while singing 
and acting well. ; 1 

The bevy of choral strumpets, though 
personable and vivacious, seem forced 
to snatch at their melodies in a hit-or- 
miss fashion owing to the exaeting 
marceuvres that turn this tavern near 
Newgate into a sort of Palais de Dance 
of the period. The Handelian highway- 
men, on the other hand, though by no 
means static, contrive 
to give the music its 
due by singing well and 
taking and holding a | 
position while doing co. 
Some of their com- | 
plexions perhaps pay | 
greater tribute to cari- | 
cature than to life, so 
black and blue are their 
jowls, so inflamed their 
cheeks ard so awful the 
grimaces that convulse 
them. 

The tableau of the 
seaffold, with its 
muffled drum _ obbli- 
gato, is a good one; and 
the quick conversion of the gallows-tree 
into a maypole for the final song and 
dance effectively disperses any fears 
for Macheath which the arrival of the | 
doxies complete with babies may have | 
failed to remove. This finale completes | 
a rendering that seems more anxious to | 
underline the fun of the fair than to | 
rely upon its inherent vitality. That 
there is method in this manner Is proved 
by the cheers of the gallery; indeed it 
is possible that subtler methods of 
handling this fine old material, while 
pleasing the fastidious, might have lelt 
its virtues less generally acclaimed. H. 














Things that might have been expressed 
more Happily. 
* Woodfull has the consolation of knowing | 
that the side will be particularly weil led | 
whenever he himself wants to rest.” | 
Evening Paper. | 
“ A raid was arranged by Mr. John ——, who | 
enlisted the services of several noted shots. | 
Mr. ——- succeeded in killing one big dog fog."’ 


He must come and try his luck in 
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London next November. 
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Wuen Mr. Caxton came to town 
And brought his printing-press 

He opened shop and settled down 
To make it a success, 


All day his workroom-door stood wide 
In summer and in winter, 

And painted on the outer side 
Was “ Mr. Caxton, Printer.” 


So while he printed le came 
And asked all sorts of questions 

And flustered him by making tame 
And tedious suggestions ; 


Yes, even kings would come and sit 
And muddle him with chatter ; 
They didn’t understand a bit 
And thought it didn’t matter 


If m got printed much too small 
And r was pRinted bigly 
Or e did not app ar at all, 
Or paragraphs went wiggly. 
But authors worried him the most— 
Not two or five or ten men, 
Or even twenty, but a host 
Of scriveners and penmen. 


Twas, “ Mr. Caxton, print me this 
And so oblige me vastly ; 

It's just 400 good a chance to miss; 
My writing ’s simply ghastly.” 

For all the Town went printing mad 
And everyone was bitten, 

They brought him “copy ” good or bad, 
Yes, everything they 'd written. 

Till Mr. Caxton changed his tone 
And someone heard him hinting 

He wished that he'd left well alone 
And not gone in for printing. 








IT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED LIKE THIS. 


I.—Letier from Editor of * Stratford 
Times” to W. SHAKESPEARE, Esq. 


Dear Sin,—Would you consider 
writing a feature article ior us of about 
five hundred words upon some current 
topic? If you are interested, I think 
we could offer you attractive terms. . . 


1I.—Letter from Mr. SHakEsPeare to 
Editor “ Stratford Times” (with en- 
closure). 
Dear Six,—Herewith a short article 
called “ Mercy.” 


(Enclosure.) 
“MERCY, 
By W. SHAKESPEARE. 


Mercy, from earliest days, has been a 
quality which cannot be forced. It must 
come a8 spontaneously as an April shower 
rently falling from the skies on to parched 
Mother Earth. Moreover mercy, or, better, 
pity, does not only benefit the recipient; it 
is one of the highest qualities of man and 
cannot fail to benefit him who exercises it, 
whether he be the king on his throne or the 


pauper at the gate. For crowns, sceptres 
and the like’ are but the emblems of tem- 
poral power by which tho monarch holds 
sway on earth; but the quality of pity is 
an attribute of the soul and is therefore 
eternal . . . etc.” 
I1I.—Note frcm Editor to Sub-Editor. 
Look what this man SHAKESPEARE 
has turned in. Who said he was good 
for a feature article anyway ? Can you 
do anything to it? What a bum title 
to begin with! 


1V.—Note from Sub-Editor to Editor 
(with enclosure). 

Have done my best, but cannot make 
anything very controversial out of it. 
Doubt if we shall get a single bleat in 
the Correspondence Column. 


(Enclosure.) 


“READ THIS PROVOCATIVE ARTICLE DEAL- 
ING WITH A GREAT PRESENT-DAY 
PROBLEM. 


ARE WE LENIENT ENOUGHP 
BY 
W. SHAKESPEARE. 
The promising young dramatist, whose 
recent play, ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ had a considerable success, here 
discusses a possible tendency to over- 
harshness in present-day life. 


Leniency, as the judge in a recent cause 
célébre wisely remarked, cannot be turned 
on and off like a tap. 

FORGIVING HUSBAND. 

He was of course referring to the un- 
usually forgiving nature displayed by a 
husband whose wife had proved unfaithful 
to him on ten cecasions-— 





This case (with details of all ten 
occasions) was fully reported in The 
Stratford Times for last Thursday. 











But such outstanding examples are only 
too rare nowadays. 

We are apt to look on pity as something 
that is given and benefits only the recipient. 
Actually its moral value to the giver is even 


* | greater. 


KINGS AS WELL AS COMMONERS. 

To be lenient is not only the prerogative 
of aristocracy. A poor man can be merciful 
as well as his lord. 

Crowns, sceptres and the like are but the emblems 
of temporal power by which a king holds 
sway. A monarch should be as lenient as 
a burgher. 

There are to-day in England many harsh 
laws. Death sentences are not often enough 
commuted to transportation. 

THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 


Leniency is indeed the eternal quality of 
mercy and its exercise. .. . etc.” 


V.—Note from Editor to Sub-Editor. 


N.B.G. Not provocative enough for 
our readers, and a darn sight too pro- 








vocative for Queen Exizaspetu. That 
“lenient monarch” bit will get the 
author and us into trouble with Her 
Maj. Remember there is this fellow 
Walt Wallingford in Newgate due to be 
hanged on Friday for treason and she 
has refused to pardon him. 

I will try to get something else from 
SHAKESPEARE. By the way, I like that 
phrase, “ The Quality of Mercy”; it has 
a swing about it. 


Vi —Letter from Editor of “ Stratford 
Times” to W. SHaKesPEanre, Esq. 
Dear Sirn,—We like your powerful 

article on “Mercy” very much, but 

unfortunately, owing to Her Majesty 

QueEN ExizaBetTnH’s severe attitude to- 

wards certain men convicted of treason, 

we feel it would be impolitic to publish 
it. Perhaps you could give us a little 
poem instead on, say, “The Quality of 

Mercy” without mentioning royalty ? 


VII.—Letier from Mr. SHAKESPEARE to 
Editor (with enclosure). 

Dear Sir,—I like that phrase “The 
Quality of Mercy” and have already 
roughed out a few lines in blank verse, 
but I have decided to incorporate them 
in a play upon which I am at the 
moment engaged. I send you instead a 
small sonnet on love. 

VII 1.—Note from Editor to Sub-Editor. 

Here’s a hot sonnet. Think up a 
synonym for that “ black-list” word 
he’s used in the fifth line and run it 
under the following head :— 

Specially written for “ The Stratford 
Times” by W. SHAKESPEARE, the well- 
known poet, whose ‘ Venus and Adonis’ 
caused such a sensation by being necr'y 
banned cver (wo years ago 
And while we're at it recast some of 

those bits about the leniency of mon- 
archs in that article you re-wrote and 
run it as 
Watt WaLtincrorp’s Last Worps. 
Condemned Man's Outlurst Against 
Harsh Penal Code. 


I don’t think it’ll burt me and it 
can’t get him into any more trouble 
than he’s in already. 








Mr. Punch’s Bedside Bookshelf. 
“Glover (T.R.). The Conflicts of Religions 
in the Early Roman Empire, 8vo., c!. (dull).” 
Bookseller’s Catalogue. 


Birmingham hadn’t a see in those days. 


“The Portuguese Government is making a 
gift to King Albert of one dozen bottles cf 
port which are exactly one hundred years old. 

The Lord Mayor of London is to visit Ant- 
werp on Sunday, Miy 25.... On the follow- 
ing day he will visit the fort.” 

Gossiper in Daily Paper. 
The presentation of a bouquet should be 
superfluous, 
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“AFTER ALL, CHARLIE, THERS’S NOTHING LIKE A WALKING-TOUR.” 
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MR. CAXTON. 
Wuen Mr. Caxton came to town 
And brought his printing-press 
He opened shop and settled down 
To make it a success. 


All day his workroom-door stood wide 
In summer and in winter, 

And painted on the outer side 
Was “ Mr. Caxton, Printer.” 


So while he printed people came 
And asked all sorts of questions 

And flustered him by making tame 
And tedious suggestions ; 


Yes, even kings would come and sit 
And muddle him with chatter; 
They didn’t understand a bit 
And thought it didn't matter 


If m got printed much too small 
And r was pRinted bigly 
Or e did not app ar at all, 
Or paragraphs went wiggly. 
But authors worried him the most— 
Not two or five or ten men, 
Or even twenty, but a host 
Of seriveners and penmen. 


‘Twas, “ Mr. Caxton, print me this 
And so oblige me vastly ; 

It’s just too good a chance to miss; 
My writing ’s simply ghastly.” 

For all the Town went printing mad 
And everyone was bitten, 

They brought him “copy ” good or bad, 
Yes, everything they 'd written. 

Till Mr. Caxton changed his tone 
And someone heard him hinting 

He wished that he'd left well alone 
And not gone in for printing. 








IT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED LIKE THIS. 
I.—Letier from Editor of “ Stratford 
Jimes” to W. SHAKESPEARE, Esq. 

Dear Sirn,—Would you consider 
writing a feature article for us of about 
five hundred words upon some current 
topic? If you are interested, I think 
we could offer you attractive terms. . . 


1I.—Letter from Mr. SHakEsprare to 
Editor “ Stratford Times” (with en- 
closure). 


Dear Sir,—Herewith a short article 
called “ Mercy.” 


(Enclosure.) 
“MERCY, 
By W. SHakesPeare. 


Mercy, from earliest days, has been a 
quality which cannot be forced. It must 
come as spontaneously as an April shower 
gently falling from the skies on to parched 
Mother Earth. Moreover mercy, or, better, 
pity, does not only benefit the recipient; it 
is one of the highest qualities of man and 
cannot fail to benefit him who exercises it, 
whether he be the king on his throne or the 


pauper at the gate. For crowns, sceptres 
and the like are but the emblems of 'tem- 
poral power by which th» monarch holds 
sway on earth; but the quality of pity is 
an attribute of the soul and is therefore 
eternal . . . etc.” 


IIT.—Note from Editor to Sub-Editor. 


Look what this man SHAKESPEARE 
has turned in. Who said he was good 
for a feature article anyway ? Can you 
do anything to it? What a bum title 
to begin with! 


1V.—Note from Sub-Editor to Editor 
(with enclosure). 


Have done my best, but cannot make 
anything very controversial out of it. 
Doubt if we shall get a single bleat in 
the Correspondence Column. 


(Enclosure.) 


“ 


READ THIS PROVOCATIVE ARTICLE DEAL- 
ING WITH A GREAT PRESENT-DAY 
PROBLEM. 


ARE WE LENIENT ENOUGHP 
BY 
W. SHAKESPEARE. 
The promising young dramatist, whose 
recent play, ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ had a considerable success, here 
discusses a possible tendency to over- 
harshness in present-day life. 


Leniency, as the judge in a recent cause 
célébre wisely remarked, cannot be turned 
on and off jike a tap. 

FORGIVING HUSBAND. 

He was of course referring to the un- 
usually forgiving nature displayed by a 
husband whose wife had proved unfaithful 
to him on ten cecasions-— 





This case (with details of all ten 
occasions) was fully reported in The 
Stratford Times for last Thursday. 











But such outstanding examples are only 
too rare nowadays. 

We are apt to look on pity as something 
that is given and benefits only the recipient. 
Actually its moral value to the giver is even 
greater. 

KINGS AS WELL AS COMMONERS. 

To be lenient is not only the prerogative 
of aristocracy. A poor man can be merci(ul 
as well as his lord. 

Crowns, sceptres and the like are but the emblems 
of temporal power by which a king holds 
sway. A monarch should be as lenient as 
a burgher. 

There are to-day in England many harsh 
laws. Death sentences are not often enough 
commuted to transportation. 


THE QUALITY OF Mercy. 


Leniency is indeed the eternal quality of 
mercy and its exercise. .. . etc,” 


V.—Note from Editor to Sub-Editor. 
N.B.G. Not provocative enough for 





our readers, and a darn sight too pro- 








vocative for Queen EvizaBetru. That 
“lenient monarch” bit will get the 
author and us into trouble with Her 
Maj. Remember there is this fellow 
Walt Wallingford in Newgate due to be 
hanged on Friday for treason and she 
has refused to pardon him, 

I will try to get something else from 
EHAKESPEARE. By the way, | like that 
phrase, “ The Quality of Mercy"; it has 
a swing about it. 


VI.—Letter from Editor of “ Stratford 
Times” to W, SHAKESPRARE, Esa. 
Dear Sin,—We like your powerful 

article on “Mercy” very much, but 

unfortunately, owing to Her Majesty 

QueEEN ELizaBetn’s severe attitude to- 

wards certain men convicted of treason, 

we feel it would be impolitic to publish 
it. Perhaps you could give us a little 
poem instead on, say, “The Quality of 

Mercy” without mentioning royalty? 


VII.—Letier from Mr. SaskesPEare to 
Editor (with enclosure). 


Dear Sir,—I like that phrase “The 
Quality of Mercy” and have already 
roughed out a few lines in blank verse, 
but I have decided to incorporate them 
in a play upon which I am at the 
moment engaged. I send you insteada 
small sonnet on love. 

VII 1.—Note from Editor to Sub- Editor, 

Here’s a hot sonnet. Think up a 
synonym for that ‘black-list” word 
he’s used in the fifth line and run it 
under the following head :— 

Specially written for ‘ The Stratford 
Times” by W. SHAKESPEARE, the well- 
known poet, whose * Venus and Adonis’ 
caused such a sensation by being necr'y 
banned cver (wo years ago 
And while we're at it recast some of 

those bits about the leniency of mon- 
archs in that article you re-wrote and 
run it as 
Watt Waxiinerorp’s Last Worps. 
Condemned Man's Outlurst Against 
Harsh Penal Code. 

I don’t think it'll hurt me and it 
can’t get him into any more trouble 
than he’s in already. A.A 








Mr. Punch’s Bedside Bookshelf, 
“Glover (T.R.). The Conflicts of Religions 
in the Early Roman Empire, 8vo., cl. (dull).” 
Bookseller's Catalogue. 
Birmingham hadn't a see in those days. 


“The Portuguese Government is making a 
gift to King Albert of one dozen bottles of 
port which are exactly one hundred years old. 

The Lord Mayor of London is to visit Ant- 
werp on Sunday, Miy 25.... On the follow- 
ing day he will visit the port.” 

Gossiper in Daily Paper. 


The presentation of a bouquet should be 





superfluous, 
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“APTER ALL, CHARLIF, THER®S’S NOTHING LIKE A WALKING-TOUR. 
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Furst Bridge-Piayer. “I SaY, 1 WISH TO GOODNESS YOU'D 


Second Ditto, “ AL, RIGHT, ONLY YOU NEEDN'T BE SO SNAPPY, 


AND I HAVEN'T COMPLAINED,” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Wuen Anatore France praised the short story for being 
“in better taste” than the novel, the clinching reason he 
adduced for the preference was that the short story wasted 
comparatively little of the intelligent reader's valuable time. 
‘Lhis “ supreme mark of gocd breeding " was not, I think, so 
lacking to the novel in the days of the Dickens serial, when 
each number as it came out had an integrity of its own. 
But it is often disconcertingly to seek in the more “ literary ” 
products of to-day, especially, I note, in thoss produced by 
undergraduates and graduates of the older universities. [ 
find it, for instance, easier to admire than emulate the pati- 
ence with which Mr, Goprrry Evron convoys a hero given 
to leisurely and inconclusive criticism of adolescent condi- 
tions from his seventeenth year (in 1910) to the middle of 
his post-War twenties. Rodney Gayne,the youth in question, 
is reared by his father in a series of Continental capitals. 
Orphaned at sixteen, the young cosmopolitan is suddenly 
plunged into the humdrum unsophisticated life of English 
rural society. His attitude towards this and towards the 
Oxford subsequently encountered gives his story its title 
ol The Stranger (Constasx, 7/6) ; but I am inclined to think 
Mr, Exton stresses Rodney's aloofness in order to empha- 
size his moral—that the typical Englishman is noi the 








submerged conventionalist but the Olympian critic. The 
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HOLD YOUR HAND UP, I CAN SEE ALL YOUR CARDS.” 


You 'VE BEEN SHOWING ME YOURS ALL THE AFTERNOON 





Brief Candles (Cuatro anp Winpvs, 7/6)—and what a 
flair Mr. Aupous Huxugy has for the arresting title !— | 
consists of four stories, none of which displays its accom- | 
plished author quite at the topcf hisform. 1t may be that | 
he is mellowing, ceasing to be just the supremely clever 
young man—his study of a little girl in Zhe Clartons is 
certainly evidence of a more comprebensive humanity—but 
in all these tales one misses the polished virtuosity, the 
brilliant ingenuity of wit which, in the earlier books, blinded 
one to tenuity of plot or wilfulness in characterisation. 
The most Huxleyan of them is “The Rest Cure,” in which 
a foolish young Englishwoman of the “baby doll” variety 
succumbs to the charms of an Italian detrimental, who 1s 
half romantic and half—what the lady's husband crudely 
calls him; but by far the best is “ After the Fireworks,” the 
pitiless analysis of the rise and decline of an “affair” 
between a middle-aged novelist and an admirer on'y just | 
out of hernonage. All these stories, indeed, are better than | 
most people can write; but, uncompensated by the old | 
brilliance of fantasy, one confesses to growing a little weary, 
in the long run, of a cynical psychology which finds | 
hypocrisy, conscious or unconscious, the principal element 
in the human make-up, and of a Schadenfreude which s0 | 
persistently places its victims in humiliating situations. | 








There is still the same exquisite entertainment and im- ; 
ponderable airiness of instruction about Mr. AUGUSTINE | 


main weakness of a gracefully-told tale is the weakness of its | BrrrELt’s essays. The completest numbers of Ht Celera | 
principal character, and the fact that the swiit and decisive | (Cuarro anp Winpus, 7/6) are as good as anything their | 


actions of a memorable eight years are seen through so| writer has given us; the slightest have incidental memorabilia | 





ineffectual a temperament. one would grieve to have forgone. Personally I consider | 
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the essayist almost wasted as a reviewer 
—he is so much more fair to his sub- 
ject than to himself. His particular 
inguisitions on the Hickey Memoirs, 
on Crane Ropinson's Letters, on the 
Diaries of Messrs. TurNER, WooprorpE 
and Jones of Broxbourne, remain reso- 
lutely at the height or depth of their 
matter. His more general investigations 
soar into an air of their own. Take 
“A Few Warning Words for Would-Be 
Autobiographers.” With what admir- 
able irony does he indicate the pros 
and cons of writing one’s own life! A 
man may even (he hints) be persuaded 
to live, like Coney Cisper, more pic- 
turesquely in the interests of his auto- 
biography. But let him beware how 
he counts on gulling the public. “Now- 
adays many readers are at least as clever 
as most authors.” This essay and “The 
Province of the Reviewer Determined " 
enjoy, I think, the greatest preponder- 
ance of Mr. Brrreny’s quality. But I 
am bound to admit a delightful recipro- 
city as between author and subject in 
“Boswell Unrobed.” The fate of Bos- 
WELL's still unpublished letters—some 
of which have wrapped up parcels in 
Boulogne while others have lain perdu 
inan [rish castle—is of itself intriguing ; 
but the aphoristic wisdom with which 
their writer's character is handled is 
the crown of the matter here. 








| It would be easy to find superficial 
faults in Mr. Rictarp Braker’s very 
long War-story, Medal Without Ba» 
(Hopper anv Stroventon, 8/6), as per- 
haps in any book that sets out to tell 
s0 much truth to the uttermost. It is 
often too slow in its movement, is 
marred by irritating notes in brackets 
anticipating the course of events, and 
flags rather when the emotional re- 
lationship between the central figure 
Cartwright, a City solicitor turned 
gunner, and his wife is in question. 
But when all is said it :emains true 
that the authcr bas written one of 
the most faithful accounts of the daily 
life of a battery in action that could 
ever be penned, while his psycho- 
logical study of the effect of battle 
conditions on many men of many types 
will not easily be surpassed. Here the 
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Tramp (to his mate). “WE CAN'T BE TURNED OUT OF 'ERE, WILFRED, ’cos I 


SFE IN A NOOSPAPER THAT THE TOWN COUNCIL ‘AVE BOUGHT THIS BIT 0’ LAND 
AS A PERMANENT BEAUTY-SPOT.” 








separate fears and heroisms of individual fighters are} Of a former book by Miss I. R. G. Hart we have an 
seen coming to light, so that while the dread of a “‘prema- ex-Cabinet Minister’s enthusiastic benediction in large type 
ture” burst at the battery will impel Cartwrig/t, for instance, sprawling above the title of her latest. So much praise 
to choose far greater danger in accompanying infantry in a naturally inclines the critic to scrutinise her claims rather 
big fight, another man will face any open risk rather than | jealously. Of its kind, as a study of neurotic character, 
play tricks with blind god, Chance, by taking the simplest | Morests of the Night (Benn, 7/6) is not a bad book. It 
duty out of his appointed turn. Here too is bottomless professes to describe the sensations of a young man who 
scorn, contrasted with friendships splendid as immortality, | bad accompanied his uncle, a famous explorer, into the 
begun and ripened and finished between one battery casualty | Malayan jungle, where the two had apparently got on each 
and the next. This is ore of the War-books that might| other's nerves. Maurice Forbes had tried to persuade Une'e 
have been expected, but which somehow did not quite arrive, | Clifford to turn back, and Unele Clifford had obstinately 


in the first days after the agony had passed. , tal : 
think that the force of its anal will suffer from this delay. | his foot Maurice thought fit to leave him to die in the jungle 





Yet we cannot | pushed on, so that when at last he had a fall and damaged 
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| fatal expedition. 
| ness in her analysis, but it becemes more than a little 


, dren, grows up a cold, admirably-poised writer of essays 
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while he made his way back to civilisation. The bulk of 
the book is taken up with his condition of mind when he 
gets home, to meet Ciifford’s widow and the girl to whom 
he himself had become engaged just before starting on the 
Miss Hart displays a good deal of acute- 


tiresome. Her theme would have been more suitable for a 
short story than for a full-length novel. 





Elizabeth, the eldest of Richard Laventie's three chil- 


for the more intellectual reviews; Dick, lazy and intoler- 
ant, is in the pattern of his father, lacking his polish but 
showing random sparks of genius as a sculptor; and as 
for Ann, I cannot felicitate her enough on being chosen 
by Miss Maroery Snapp as the heroine of her first novel, 
Rhododendron Pie (Cuatro anv Wrsvvs, 7/6). Her luck 
lies in the fact that Miss Suanr, if 1 may hazard a guess, 
is herself situated half-way between the two camps of Cold 
Intellect and Intelligent Heartyism, and so understands 





her very well. Decent to the core and a reversion to a 


commodity, gone to or avoided any place, because of the 
advertisement, will be able to discover from the bcok 
whether he was right or wrong, not because the place or 
commodity was good or bad, but because he was attracted 
cr repelled by something or other which psychologically 
ought or ought not to have had that effect. Thus | should 
say that all who are engaged in schemes of publicity 
should find the book very valuable, but it has an entirely 
distinct interest as a sort of catalogus of pictorial adver- 
tising in all its multifarious branches. 


Should you be seeking a change from ordinary fiction 
you will find it in Seven, Bobsworth (Faner anv Faprr, 7/-), 


which is a comic history of a Garden City in the making. | 





Mr. Fiddier, who under the guidance of Mr. J. D. Beres- 
rorD tells the tale, was Bobswerth's publicity agent, and | 
Sir James Cobbo'd (a knight with an eye to a peerage) and | 
Lerd Giout (a newspaper propriet-r of unlimited ambition) | 


were his employers. 


For some time Fiddler found his job | 


none tco difficult, but eventually obstacles in the path of Bobs- | 
worth’s progress, on the lines which the knight and the peer | 





formerand sturdier gen- 
eration of Laventies, 








| Ann, as she matures, 
| evinces on the one hand 


| that she cannot sym- 


| circle and the blunt 





a frank liking for nor- 
mal people, and on the 
other a feeling of shame 


pathise more sincerely 
with the esthetic creeds 
of her family and their 
Chelsea guests. Mar- 
riage provides the real 
test. Wavering between 
the epigrams and glitter 
of one of her sister's 


but gilt edges of the 
young man next-door, 
she decides for the 
latter; and I for one 
cheered. 


The charactersof Mr. 








STAFF-HYPNOTIST TRYING TO MAKE 
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Cranks of 


oe to appear. 
multiplied in one par 


an edict was issued that 
they must be put to 
flight. Jiddler in fact 


the deep blue sea. For 
the means employed to 
purge Bobsworth of 


you confidently to its 
divert nghistory, which 
is delightfully satirical 
and humorous, and 
never, except possibly 
in its concluding pages, 
in the least grotesque. 








A MAN RECALL HIS WIFE'S ORDER 








Avrrep Perrcivane’s Gorse, Heather and Peat (Basit 
BLAckwE.t, 7/6) are typical of the country-folk that one 
meets in books, and, since they are in a book, I should 
not be ¢o irritated by this quality if the author in his 
foreword did not hint at their reality, referring to his 
eight sketches as being the third volume of The Chronicles 
of Hawkescombe. I do not doubt the authenticity of his 
people, I only dislike the self-conscious literary manner in 
which the author presents them to us as his friends, stressing 
their quaintness and rusticity, their respectfulness and 
simplicity. Those readers who can bear with an over-dose 
of sentimentality about golden-haired and prayerful children 
and are not put off by so much “ quaintness” will find 
compensation in the informing passages on folklore and 
natural history and in the real humour that leavens pages 
and pages of Somerset dialect. 





Mr. W. G. Rarré not only provides in his book, Poster 
Design (CuapmMan and Hatt, 36/-), an amazing collection of 
reproductions of jamiliar and unfamiliar posters gathered 
from all over the world, but he draws diagrams and graphs 
to indicate why they have or have not “pull” or “ punch” 
or whatever they are supposed to have. Anybody there- 








fore who has bought or refrained from buying any 





Were treasure-hunts 
as frequent in fact as in fiction The Chank Shell (Hutcnisoy, 
7/6) would go far to convince me that innocents who take part 


in them ought to be safeguarded. When Cray, axed from the | 


Navy, was wandering “‘on the sou-westerncoast of Sumatra” 
he picked up his lucky shell and also found Carnahan, who 
was not entirely a fortunate discovery. Together they went 
treasure- hunting, and after they had been successful in their 
search Carnahan tried twice to kill Cray, and was himself 
justly slain. Exit Carnahan. No sooner, however, had Cray 
got rid of this clumsy hornet than the subtle and venomous 
Van Dwine was thrust upon him. With consummate craft 
and no hesitation Van Dwine committed a couple of murders, 
tut when he tried to poison Cray the heroine of the story 
stepped in and played her part to perfection. All of which 
is told by Mr. H. De Vere Sracrooir with an eye wonder- 
fully alert for colour and in a style that is most alluring. 





“Tag Dayis Cur. 
The Polish player served with a kick, but Lee hand'ed these 
deliveries with confidence."—Sunday Paper. 
The rules seem to have been rather loosely interpreted. 
But if these Central Europeans serve with their feet we 


think that Lee was justified in using his hands. 


were prepared to bless, | 
began overwhelmingly | 


various denominations | 


box the growing city, and | 


found himself wedged | 
in betweenthedevil and | 


these eccentrics | refer | 
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Maxy proposals of marriage were 
received by Miss Amy Jonyson in the 
course of her triumphant flight. How 
these Moths attract flames! 

“ 


National Safety Week was supposed 
to be a close time for pedestrians. Too 
close in some cases. 
* * 
While lunching in a famous grill- 
room a gossip-writer saw a mouse eat- 
ing the crumbs that fell from the table 
of a writer of powerful articles. The 
little creature was unaware that the 
collecting of crumbs that fall from such 
tables is the prerogative of gossip- 
writers. “ * 





A German artiste now appearing at 
Covent Garden has declared that the} 
British really likeclassi- (~~~ 

calmusic. At thesame 
time it seems to be very 
upbill work trying to 
convince them of it. 


Speaking at an Em- 

ire Crusade meeting in 
Hastings Lord Beaver- 
BROOK paid a tribute to 
Lord Rornermers, It 
is believed that he did 
it deliberately. 


During « recent golf 
contest the referee re- 
buked the crowd for 
applauding. His repri- 
mand was regarded as 
tantamount to a re- 
minder that a golf 
course (like a Court of 


Culprit (afi 
GOLF?” 
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more in its accustomed place in the | 

Uffizi, where he has seen it far more 
comfortably and closely than he ever 
could at Burlington House. Those who 
had difficulty at Burlington House 
should start early for F.orence to avoid 
the crush, 


After finding a snake in his kitchen 

a Sussex man discovered that a biue-tit 

had made its nest and laid seven eggs 

in a letter-box outside his cottage. Life 

| in Sussex is just one thing after another. | 
: * 


In one of the first races in which 
ma bce | Sir Txomas Larton’s Shamrock V. was | 
sight L.N.E R. locomotives hauling | engaged, her pilot was the skipper of a 


passenger-trains are to be named after | shrimp-smack, Frequenters of seaside 
famous racehorses. We have had ex- 


| jresorts will have noted the happy 
perience of trains hauled by also-rans. | association of shrimps and tea. wii 
> 


Notwithstanding an eminent Ger-| A contemporary reminds us that Ice- | 
man architect's statement that the only | land remained a Danish possession in 
British building which he admires is|1814 because the negotiators of the 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham residents | Peace of Vienna had never heard of it. 
betray comparatively little exultation. | Newspapers in those days contained no 

? | reports of the depressions. 

“Braces should natch suspenders,” | Ps 
says a men’s fashion note. We are| 
risking the discovery that ours don’t. | 


“4 
¢ 


“Are we to be denied the example of 
la new Swiss Family Robinson?” asks 
———" Lord BrrKENHBAD. 
What about a Swiss 
Family Smith ? 

* 

A complaint has been 
made that the plots of 
certain London plays 
are revealed before the 
night of production. On 
the other hand the plots 
of some plays are not 
revealed even alter they 
have been running for 
weeks. 4» 4 

A woman has asked 
a London magistrate if 
her landlady had any 
right t» throw flat- 
irons and saucepans at 
her. We think it is all 
Ja matter of taste. 


THE SECOND DIVISION INCLUDE 


“ ER—DORS 


er conviction) 











Justice) is not a place of entertainment. 


Mr. Jacos Epsretn declares that he 
is no longer afraid of mud-slinging. 
Uneasiness is still felt, however, as to 
what he himself may do with clay. 

i 


At tho Biennial Conference of the 
National Union of Agricultural Workers, 
Mr. E. G. Goocn, the acting President, 
mentioned that on the walls of some 
cottage homes there were still portraits 
of W. E. Guapstone. ‘This suggests 
the possibility that there may stiil be 
cottagers who can recall what he said 
in '79. * 


Farmers in some districts are com- 
pening of a plague of queen wasps, 
ut they are understood to be recon- 
ciled to the uselessness of making repre- 
fentations to Mr. Norn Buxroy. 

“ * 


An art critic reports that Borrtt- 





CELLI's “ Birth of Venus” hangs once 


rt eetinntnennene auneumnedinen A 
VOL, CLXxvm1, 








; ‘ 
Our feeling with reference to a film | 


which, we learn, has been made of Soho | According to an expert the first 

is that it would be interesting to seo a| quarter-of-an-bour after birth is the 

waiter in accelerated motion. | most dangerous period of life. You have 
vf | probably seen babies like that. 

Mr. Paut Ropeson is a remarkab!e | % 
man to have played with distinction| A critic complains that a new War- 
football, baseball and Othello, | book is published at a probibitive price. 

| Most authors of recent War-books are 

After relating that Miss Amy Jonn- | not so considerate. 
son used to box with the apprentices | 
as a toughening exercise, her instructor | 


’ her mechanics hour | If he will call at any police-station and 


s} 3 sed to “swat’ 
she usec *) b b : 
describe the article he will be rewarded, 


by hour. Yet we should deprecate the 
spread of a “Swat that Mechanic!” | 


movement. 
|man is the more roughly he dances. 


Dr. Francts Beneprict's discovery 
that half a peanut or a biscuit supplies 
all the brain-food a University professor 
needs for an hour of continuous thought 
should have the effect of bringing Uni- 
versity professors into greater popu- 
larity as pets. 


be barred from the best night-clubs, 


w 


The Lakes of Killarney are in the 


Free State Government will not allow 
them to leave the country, 














A London burglar left his jemmy 
in engineering is reported as saying that |behind him in a flat he had invaded. | 


| An actress declares that the older a | 


It sounds as if centenarians will soon | 


market, but confidence is felt that the | 
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LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF DEMOCRACY. 


Ix Charing Gardens, where re'uctant Spring 
Delays to figure in her best coat, 
Where pigeons flutter, heavy on the wing, 
Or stroll about with bulging waistcoat, 
Signs here and there are seen 
That distantly suggest a putting-green. 


Though each allotment is in point of size 
Regrettably below the normal, 
Its surface rude, affording rotten lies, 
Its dressing—palpably informal— 
A simple coat of smuts, 
The public takes it for a green and putts. 


This is not one of Laxssury's lovely dreams ; 
The L.C.C. in spasms of leisure 
Snatched from the ardours of its pontine schemes 
Has dug these holes for London's pleasure, 
And lined ‘em with a tin 
Which people try to push a golf-ball in. 


Here, at a charge of threepence on the nail 
(Weather and state of turf permitting), 
Suburban clerks their feeding-time curtail 
And lightly through the rough go flitting 
In spirals, like a lark, 
Matched with a flapper or another clerk. 


From my riparian casement as I muse 
Upon the spectacle they offer 
I wish the Great and Rich would come and fuse 
Here with this humbler class of golfer, 
On equal links for all, 
Just as in Eden prior to the Fall. 


I live in hopes of seeing, some fine day, 
Now they ‘ve approved his resignation, 
Sir Oswatp Mostey, Bart., unbend in play, 

Wielding with men of lowlier station 
A putter which may bo 
Hired at a very reasonable fee. 





A WUNDRED-PER-CENT “ HAMLET.” 


Ir was in order to investigate the rumour that our four 


| imminent stage Hamlets are to be quickly followed by a 
| Prince of Denmark on the celluloid that 1 found my way to 
| the immense, almost cathedral-like studio where so many 
| masterpieces of the screen have been born. ’ 








A yellow-haired young woman was sioging through a 
megaphone to the accompaniment of a ukelele :— 
“Avenging Prince! I love you. 


By all the stars above you 
I swear my love will nev 


With a wave of the hand Mr. Peppitt cut short her rendi- 
tion and invited me to sit down beside him. 

* What do you think of that for a theme-song?” asked 
the film-magoate anxiously. “Will it speak to the great 
heart cf the masses? There's another one we're trying out. 
I’m not sure I don’t prefer it. I think it would be better 
for plugging purposes.” 

He searched among his pepers and handed me in manu- 
seript a love-duet entitled “You Chase Away My Elsinore 
Blues.” 

“ So it is true?” I asked quietly. 

“Yes,” replied the great producer modestly. “We are 
— to reinstate SHAKESPEARE as the world’s premier 

ramatist. Weare going to immortalise one of his master- 


eee et 


works on the screen. What we have in view is nothing | 
less than a full-length production of Hamlet. One hundred 
per cent everything.” 

“You think it would screen well?” | 

“Sure of it. Hamlet isa magnificent play. It needs only | 
a few minor alterations to fit it for the screen. Tho frame. » 
work is there. Thus we already have a melodrama acted | 
at Hamlet's commands before the Court. What could be | 
easier than to replace this by an up-to-date revue with star | 
turns and a mammoth beauty-chorus ?” 

“Then you are doing a Hamlet in modern dress? ” 

“Foreign dress. Native Danish costume. I haven't had | 
time to look it up yet, but it’s certain to be picturesque. | 
The revue company will be an international troupe, tour. | 
ing the principal cities of Europe and playing at the prin. 
cipal theatre in Elsinore, or, better still, brought straight | 
from Paris at the expense of the King.” 

“T presume the revue will be the high light, so to speak, | 
of the film?” 

“Not a bit of it. It will be followed by a truly stupen.- | 
dous Trial Scene. Hamlet unjustly accused of the murder! 
Everything looks black. He seems certain to be convicted. 
Then a mysterious old man, who has been sitting motion- } 
less in the corner of the court, insists on giving evidence. | 
His tones are uncanny. He knows strange things; he has 
been to strange places. Slowly it dawns upon the excited 
throng in the court of justice that this man is the ghost of | 
Hamlet's father!” 

“Terrific,” I murmured. “ And Ophelia?” 

“ Ophelia is to remain alive and marry Hamlet at the end,” | 
said Mr. Peppitt. ‘To let her die young is more than | 
dare ask of the public or of the very talented young New 
York actress I have engaged for the part. Those whom ‘the | 
gods’ love must not die young.” 

“ But in essentials you are following SHAKESPEARE 's text?" | 

“ Apart from the minor changes I have indicated I shall | 
stick scrupulously to the story. To do otherwise,” aided | 
the great cinema figure reverently, “‘ would be a sin against 
art.” 

In conclusion I asked when the film would be made. 

“Production will begin almost at once,” I was informed ; 
i*as soon as Mr. Epsar Wanace has found time to rewrite | 
the dialogue.” 

All that remains to be added is that, since SHaKEsrEaRe’s | 
works suffer unjustly in the pub!ic mind from their educa- | 
tional associations, the film will probably be called The | 
Avenging Prince. 











THE ANTHOLOGIST. 


Tue anthologist searches the poets to find 
Short extracts to use of a suitable kind ; 
Dead authors he usually favours, as these 
Are less likely to charge him for copyright fees. 
If he’s forced to include any copyright work 
He gives the poor poet a pound as a perk; 
The poet is flattered, and welcomes such sums 
To pay for the rent of his room in the slums, 
Nor does he perceive that the process is prone 
To circulate books which will damage his own. 
Yet, however I crab the anthologist’s plan, 
It will not discourage this practical man, 
For he feels, when a dozen editions have sold, 
That he's travelled in “realms” which are truly 
* of gold.” G. B. 











“So marked is the success of the new Daily Herald that even th 
ranks of Tuscanny can scarce forebear to cheer.”—Daily Herald. 





Nothing is said of the Trade Union ranks of Ca’ Canny. 
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Nephew. “ THat’s JUST 1T.” 





Aunt. “ BUT, MY DEAR BOY, YOU MUST ADMIT THAT IT’S THE VERY PEOPLE YOU DISLIKE, THE SOBER-MINDED, OLD- 
FASHIONED, LAW-ABIDING PEOPLE, WHO HAVE MADE ENGLAND WHAT IT Is.” 











NATURE NOTES. 


| Tue typed circular I received not 
| long ago from the Automobile Associa- 
| tion, bearing the Reference No. P.N.730, 
and entitled, in a thoroughly business- 
| like manner, Where to Hear the Nightin- 
| gale, has caused an old sore to rankle. 
|" “The Automobile Association,” it 
| began, “has received a request from 
members for information regarding 
| localities where nightingales sing. 
| Places in Surrey where nightingales 
| can generally be heard are :— 


| Ashtead A.A. Roadside Telephone, 
| London-Worthing Road. Close to the 


box each night, 11.30—12.30.” 


| Followed a list of similar map refer- 
ences, indicating other spots where 
nightingale song had been organised 
for the benefit of registered bird-lovers 
subscribing to the Association, and a 
special note was added at the bottom 
of the page to the effect that “The 
birds are very easily disturbed by noise 
caused by running engines and horn- 
blowing.” 

This is all very well. I have no doubt 
that the schedule of times and places 
was perfectly accurate, though in the 

















ease of Ashtead late-comers have in- 
formed me that the traffic ought to 
have been regulated so as to move at a 
foot pace past the box, and then re- 
versed, in order to secure satisfactory 
audition. The trill and even the jug-jug 
of the bird were at times indistinguish- 
able from the ordinary black-cap and 
disappointed a number of two-seaters 
and side-car combinations which had 
been blocked while passing through 
Richmond. 

But I myself was not there. I have 
grown tired of nightingales. Two years 
ago I joined a merry party in a motor 
brake chartered at Penge, bearing a 
placard with the words :— 


“ ErerNat Passion, Erernat Paty ! 
HEAR THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD 
IN COMFORT! ” 


and stating the precise fare. Owing to 
a skid we collided with another motor 
vehicle near Dorking and arrived late 
at the rendezvous. Many of us were 
severely shaken, and a good deal of the 
hilarity with which we had set out on 
our trip had already evaporated. 

The site selected was near a railway- 
bridge on the Southern line, and the 
grass was found to be more than damp 








underfoot. After we had stood about for 
nearly an hour in complete silence a 
sound was at last heard in the distance. 

“There!” said one of our party. 

It turned out to be the 12.14 to 
Brighton. 

Disgusted by this, we continued our 
vigil, whiling away our time, as did most 
of the other members of our crowd, by 
returning to our conveyances and play- 
ing poker for penny points, or vingt-el-un. 

Tam loath to complain of inefficiency, 
but the truth remains to be stated that, 
apart from alow ery at 1.15 a m., which 
proved to be merely that of a cow in 
pain, nothing occurred until nearly two 
o’clock, when a harsh kind of noise pro- 
ceeded froma neighbouring spinney. I 
inquired rather sharply of the driver of 
the motor-coach what this might be, 
and after a moment of hesitation the 
man confessed that it was a nightjar. 

“T don’t know what you other gentle- 
men may think,” I said, turning to the 
rest of my party, “but I consider that 
we have been grossly deceived. I pro- 
pose that we now return and register 
our protest at the depét to-morrow 
morning.” 

On one pretext and another the 
garage proprietor refused to refund our 
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fares, and, although I wrote several 
letters to The Ornithological Review, 
they still remain unpublished. Nor is 
this an isolated instance of mismanage- 
Last year I had occasion to ring 
up our local branch of the Touring Car 
Confederation, in Gloucestershire, on 
a similar emergency. 

“Can you tell me,” I asked, “ what 
white, what purple fritillaries the grassy 
margin of the river-fields is producing 
just now ?” 

They informed methat there was aspot 
near Cirencester where the required faci- 
lities were available and fritillary pluck- 
ing cou'd be carried out under the by- 
lawsof the County Council, either singly 
or in groups. I set out in a light six- 
cylinder roadster with four-wheel brakes 
and found that many of the rcads indi- 
cated in the route supplied to me were 
totally innocent of tarmac, the camber 
deplorable, the corners blind, and in 
some cases without warning notices 
The day happened to be wet. No kind 
of provision in the way of tarpaulin 
tents or marquees had been made near 
the car-park, and, though there was a 
fair abundance of fritillaries, scarcely 
any of them were white, whilst in cross- 
ing from one field to another I tore 
one of my trouser legs badly on a piece 
of barbed wire and was chased for 
nearly a mile by what I still believe to 
have been a bull. 

Nor was I more fortunate on a later 
occasion in my efforts to obtain assist- 
ance from the Royal Automobile Club, 
when I telephoned to inquire at what 
hour in Stoke Poges the moping ow! 
could be relied upon with some certinty 
to complain to the moon. They said 
that no arrangements had yet been put 
in hand, but that scores of persons had 
heard the owl mope, in this vicinity, at 
vehicles of various types; and they re- 
commended me to beware of the new 
police trap near Slough. ‘The reader 
may find it difficult to believe me, but on 
the night which I selected for my ex- 
pedition not only was I compelled to 
wait for half-an-hour in a queue outside 
the churchyard gate, but there was 
actually no moon. Inquiries made of 
the sexton rendered it doubtful whether 
even the owl was in voice on that par- 
ticular evening, and this although not 


| the slightest warning had been given by 


the parochial authorities to the morning 
Press. 

Friends have told me of similar ex- 
periences. A gala procession in fancy- 
costume was organised recently by 
Morris and Austin owners for the pur- 
pose of watching a pair of nuthatches 
build near Brooklands, and the whole 
affair ended in a fiasco. The notices 
were affixed to the wrong tree, and when, 
after long search, the mistake had been 
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Mistress. “ WHAT’S GOING TO WIN THE Derby, MARTHA?” 
Martha (who has an annual flutter). “ WELL, MUM, JUDGING BY THE PAPERS, 
THERE'S ONLY ONK HORSE IN IT—AND THAT'S TOTE.” 








rectified and the champagne luncheon 
sei ved it was found that, through some 
eause or other, nidification had been 
totally abandoned. A chiff-chaff was in 
song, but this was small recompense for 
the elaborate care and the large amount 
of secretarial work which had been de- 
voted to the success of the {éte. 

The monster rally of East Anglian 
motor-cyclists is another case I have in 
mind. Excellent speeds were recorded 
and thesupply of sandwiches and ginger- 
beer proved ample. But there was a 
complete breakdown in the principal 
and most attractive item of the pro- 
gramme, which was to listen to the 





The fact is they do these things better | 


abroad. 
a Civic Hoopos Soirée, at which all the 
proceedings were admirably conducted, 
and at Siena I remember that on ex- 
pressing a wish to hear the golden oriole 
sing I was escorted into the campagna 
in a motor ambulance, attended by a 
party of fascisii with clubs. The per- 


In Czecho-Slovakia I attended | 


formance was not only rendered con brio, | 


but was punctual in the extreme, 
Evor. 








A Pretty High Tea. 
“ Middlesex (v. Derby) 48-8. 
Later: Middlesex 62 all out. 
Later: Derby 39-4. Tea.” 
Ev.ning Paper. 


Tea. 


| 





bcoming of the bittern in a solitary fen. 
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| pauperis, is suing ber neigh- 
| bour, Mrs. Wheedle, for al- 
| leged trespass and damage 
| to property. 
defendant live in adjoining 
_houses in the suburb of 


_keen gardeners, and plain- 


| has made a practice of 
| throwing snails and slugs 
| over the dividing wall, thus 
|} damaging Mrs. Cowfat’s 


| this morning. 


| the defence). You say you 
_ saw the defendant transfer- 
_ ring snails from her garden 


| day to this. 
| sponge, they was. 


| gaged in this manner ? 
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MISLEADING CASES. 
Waat are Syarus? 
Cowfat v. Wheedle. 


she’s a dark one. If I was to tell all 
I know—— 
The Court. You are here to tell all 


you know, Mrs. Cowfat, provided it is 


Tue hearing of this case, which relevant. 
raises a legal point of far-reaching im- 
' portance to gardeners and horticultur- 


ists, was concluded to-day. 
Mrs. Cowlat, who appears in formd 


Witness. Well, then, ask ‘er ‘09 it was 
fed ‘er two cats, night and morning, 
when she went off Whitsun 











Plaintiff and 


West Munsey. Both are 


tiff alleges that defendant 





plants and injuring her 
chances of gaining prizes at 
the West Munsey flower- 
show. 

Mrs. Cowfat’s cross-ex- 
amination was continued 


Mrs. Cowfat. I seen ‘er 
done it—see ? 
Mr. Swoot (Counsel for 


to yours? 

Witness. I tell you I seen 
‘er done it. Can't speak 
plainer than that, can T? 

Counsel. I put it to you 
that your story is a tissue 
of fabrications ? 

Witness. I seen’er done it. 
And my clean ‘olly-’ocks 
nothing but ‘oles from that 
More like a 


Counsel. Will you tell my 
lord what time of day it was 
that you saw defendant en- 


ae 
—— 


Witness. Ask ‘er oo it was 
won [ust prize for ‘olly-'ocks, 
Mister. 

Counsel. Answer the ques- 
tion, please, Mrs. Cowfat. 
What time of day was this ? 

Witness. Night-time, of 


Child. 
Aunt. 





Aunt (to child in pain). “ WHAT IS 1T, DEAR? 
THREE-CORNERED PUFF?” 


a 





“Yrs.” 
“WASN'T IT NICE?” 


Child. “Y88, L-LOVELY, BUT IT FEELS AS IF IT WASN'T QUITE 
THE RIGHT SHAPE.” 


Counsel. One moment, Mrs. Cowfat. 


WAS IT THAT 


Counsel. You disapprove of that 
method of immobilising a garden pest, 
Mrs. Cowfat ? 

Witness. I seen ‘er done it. 

Counsel. Will you tell my lord how 
you dispose of the snails in your own 
garden ? 

Witness. Never were no snails in my 
garden, Mister, not before Flo Wheedle 
————] begun ‘er dirty games. Nor 
s'ugs. 

Counsel. Oh! So there 
were no snails or slugs in 
your garden, Mrs. Cowlat, 
prior to the 14th of June? 

Witness. You ’eard what 
[ said. 

Counsel. A very remark- 
able garden, Mrs, Cowfat, in 
its complete freedom from 
destructive gasteropods ? 

Witness. Remarkable? 
You oughter seen it last 
summer—fust prize ‘olly- 
‘ocks, sea-kale and lettuce. 
And a second for geraniums. 

Counsel. To what, Mrs. 
Cowfat, do you attribute 
your immunity from snails? | 

Witness. Patent fertilisers, | 
Mister. Turns their stum- | 
micks and they don’t come | 
a second time. 

Counsel. I put it to you, 
Mrs. Cowfat, that your im- 
munity is susceptible of a 
more sinister explanation ? 

Witness. Pardon ? 

Counsel. I suggest to you 
that for many years past it | 
has been your habit to trans- | 
fer your snails to your neigh- | 
bours’ gardens ? 

A Woman in the body of 
the court. That’s right. 

Witness. Oh, you wicked | 
man! Oh, howdare you! Say 
that again, Liz Roberts, and | 
I'iltear youreyes out! (IVit- 
ness became very excited.) 

The Court. Please con- 
trol yourself. 

Witness. Allright, guvnor. | 
Only you wait till 1 get at | 
her—see ? 

Counsel. Would you say, | 
Mrs. Cowfat, that the snail | 


? 














course. Think she'd have the face to 
do it in the daylight? Nasty creeping 


thing—— 
Counsel. Then it would be dark, Mrs 


| Cowfat ? 


} 


Witness. Dark? I should say so 


Gone half-past ten, because I'd heard 
Wheedle come back from the pub, sing- 
| ing somethink awful 





Counsel. Very dark? 


Witness. You're right, Mister. And 





You have told my lord that it was 
very dark. And yet it was not so dark 
that you were unable to see the de- 
.| fendant throwing snails over the wall? 

Witness, I seen ‘er done it. 

Counsel. On the 18th of May did you 
rebuke defendant for putting salt on 
the snails in her garden ? 

Witness. That's right. Nasty cruel 
thing! Standing watching ’em shrivel 
That’s what put ‘er against me. 





was an animal fere nature / | 

Mr. Bottle (Counsel for the plaintiff). | 
Milord, I object ! 

Mr. Swoot. If me learned friend will 
have a little patience-—— 

Mr. Bottle. The witness cannot be 
expected —— 

The Judge. I don’t quite see where 
this is leading us, Mr. Swoot. 

Mr. Swoot. Milord, it is the defend- 
ant’s case that she did not in fact throw | 

snails into the piaintiff’s garden, and | 
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in the alternative that, if she did, they 
were snails which, so far as there can 
be property in snails, were the property 
of the plaintiff, and, thirdly, that they 
were animals fere nature which the 
defendant had not brought on to her 
own property and therefore was under 
no obligation to keep upon her own| 
property. Milord, in the case of Rylands | 
v. Fletcher 

The Judge. Dear, dear! Must we! 
have Rylands v. Fletcher? 

Mr. Bottle. Milord, at the proper time | 
I shall have a good deal to say about | 
| that case, which, in my submission, | 
| milord, is on all fours, milord, with the | 
present——— 

Mr. Swoot. Milord, in that case it} 
was held that a person who keeps a| 
| wild beast or dangerous thing upon his | 
property is answerable for the conse- | 
quences if that animal or thing escapes | 
and does damage to the property of his | 
neighbour; but, milord——— 

Witness. 'Ere, Mister—— 

The Judge. Do you distinguish, Mr. | 
Swoot, between a destructive mammal | 
| and a destructive gasteropod ? 
| Mr. Swoot. No, milord. But I dis- |} 
| tinguish between the cases. Milord, if | 
;my client had kept a tiger on her 
| property, she would be answerable for 
| the consequences of its escape. But ifa 

wandering tiger, milord, over which she | 

bad no control, were to come upon her | 
| property, I submit, milord, she would | 
| be entitled, milord, to take any steps | 

which suggested themselves in order to | 
| induce it to leave her property, even, | | 
submit, milord, if she were to open the | 
gate dividing ber property from her | 
neighbour's and persuade the animal | 
| by gestures to depart through that 
i gate 

The Judge. An interesting point, Mr. | 
| Swoot, but does it arise ? 

Witness. Oy! 

The Judge. Be quiet. 
| Witness. Ere, guvnor, am I giving) 
| evidence or ‘im? I seen ‘er done it, | 
| wish I may die! 

Mr. Swoot. Milord, I rely upon Swabe | 
|v. Lhe Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
| Milord, the snails in defendant's garden | 

were not brought there by her and are 
| not under her control, being at liberty 
at any time to cross the wall into the 
plaintiff's garden. Milord, I ask you 
| to rule that the snail is an animal fere 
nature——— 

The Judge. What has Mr. Bottle to 
say to that ? 

Witness. I seen ‘er done it. 

After further legal argument, his Lord 
ship said: “The legal points involved 
are of considerable importance and com- 
plexity. The evidence discloses a long- 
standing feud between two neighbours; 
both of them, as horticulturists, are 
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Our Village Captain 
AGAINST US LAST YEAR. 
naturally anxious to rid their properties 
of the destructive snail, with its well- 
known affection for the suburban flora. 
It appears that the plaintiff, whose 
evidence was almost wholly unsatis- 
factory, has for long made a practice of 
transferring or urging ber snails into | 
defendant’s garden, since she has a} 
feminine shrinking from the taking of 
life herself. The defendant, less sensi- 
tive, has destroyed them with salt, | 
admittedly a painful and humiliating | 
end. The plaintiff made adverse com- 
ment upon this practice, whereupon the 
defendant, according to the plaintiff, 
transferred them to her neighbour's 
property, from which, we may suspect, 
they were again ejected. We have a 
picture, therefore, of a state of affairs 
in which the snails of this neighbour- 
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“TOOK OUT FOR THIS CHAP, FRED. 


























HE MADE EIGHT 








hood have been changing their location | 


with a rapidity to which they are quite 
unaccustomed. 


It is not too much to | 


say that in West Munsey Villas it rains | 


snails. If the evidence is to be believed, 
the snail war has spread beyond the 
original parties. The plaint ff suggests 
that many of her neighbours, taking the 
defendant's side, have conspired to col- 
lect their snails and deposit them in 


quite unreasonable numbers upon her | 


hollyhocks, 


are watchers at windows. The question 
for me is, Does this deplorable state of 


There are concerted oper- | 
| ations, there are night expeditions, there 


affairs disclose a cause of action at law? | 


I find that it does not. A person may 
lawfully frighten the birds from his 
orchard, though he knows that as 
soon as they leave his own property 
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| they must enter upon his neighbour's: 
and similarly he is entitled to urge the 
wild snail with threats, entreaties or 
loud noises into his neighbour's garden. 
| Mr. Bottle asked me to draw a distine- 
| tion between the persuasion or intimi- 
| dation of a snail and the deliberate 
| throwing of a snail; but that distinction 
| is too fine for me. I must not be under- 
| stood to say that defendant is entitled 
to pelt the plaintiff with snails; but 
| trespass to property and trespass to the 
| person are two different things, and in 
the absence of the latter I hold that 
| the property-owner may dispose of his 
snails in what way he pleases. The 
| action therefore must be dismissed. I 
| am told that this decision will cause 
grave suspicion, unrest and enmity in 
| our towns and suburbs, but I cannot 
‘help that. It is thelaw.” A.P.H. 
| JAMES CYRUS MARABOUT. 


James Cyrus Marabout 
Is very grand and great, 
His coat is all a silken mist, 
He has a lion’s gait ; 
Of silver velvet are his paws, 
His eyes are amber pools, 
He wraps himself in royal dreams, 
And all the rest of us he deems 
Plebeians, serfs and fools. 





James Cyrus Marabout 
Is very proud indeed, 

He will not lie as we must lie 
Nor feed as we must feed ; 

He will be gracious when he will 
And how he will, forsooth, 

Ignoring with a high disdain 

The overtures of common men, 
The blandishments of youth, 


James Cyrus Marabout, 
To sum him up aright, 
Is but a vicious ornament, 
A lovely parasite; 
He does not toil, he does not spin 
(He never caught a mouse), 
| His virtues are both faint and few, 
He does not strive, like me and you, 
To do the things he ought to do; 
Yet James Cyrus Marabout 


Is master of the house. R. F. 








America Breaks Loose. 
“The Untied States, Britain and Japan agree 
to dispose of the following ships. . . .” 
African Paper. 


Smith Minor Strikes a Good Patch. 
“Edward Vi. was the son of Henry VIII., 
but he had an awful lot cf mothers.” © 
Schoolboy’s Answer in Exam. 





“The scenery was simple but adequate, the 
costumes were almost beyond criticism."’ 


Oxford Paper. 
Probably just as simple but a little less 
adequate. 








THE SECOND ROUND 


Ir was the second round that rained 
me and set a blight on my future. 

No, I don’t think I mean what you 
mean. I mean I don’t mean what you 
think I mean. I am not now referring to 
that memorable afternoon in Fifeshire— 
see St. Andrews v. Footle, a case which 
established the liability of players to re- 
store small cromlechs and rare shrubs | 
growing on displaced divots. 

I mean that it was the second round | 
at the Aquarium in the Zoo that wore 
me down and frayed me out. 

Not that there would have been a 
second round if it had not been for 
Monica May. Monica May is my niece. 
She is seven years old and has a bour- 
geois mind. Indeed, on the subject of 
birthday treats she definitely sinks to 
the plebeian. A birthday treat has not 
been a birthday treat for her unless sh> 
has been— 

(1) Lost. 

(2) Rude to a perfect stranger. (1 
use the word “perfect” in a compara- 
tive sense.) 

(3) Smacked. 

(4) Sick. 

(5) In imminent danger of death 
from falling, immersion, vehiculai 
perils, overeating, nervous fatigue, 
muscular exhaustion, etc. 

Therefore, when it was suggested to 
me (by Monica May) that we should 
spend a birthday treat together, I de- 
murred until she reminded me that my 
own birthday was less than a month 
away. She put the case before me as 
one of simple economy—two birthdays, 
one treat—and I was forced to concede. 

For the next two weeks Monica May 
examined the rival claims of a half- 
guinea trip in an aeroplane (suppressed 
by her mother), an all-day ride on the 
trams (suppressed by me), seeing China 
Town, or going to Southend. 

The day of execution revealed, how- 





ever, so perfect a phenomenon of Eng- 
lish spring that I was not surprised to | 
find that she had chosen the Aquarium. | 
If the weather is only fine enough, 
Monica May can enjoy the Geological 
Museum. ; 


arrived with her nurse. 
caught a gleam in that good woman's 
eyes like that in the eyes of a drowning 
man rescued from a small but trouble- 
some shark. I understood. My niece’s 
high spirits in continuous undiluted 
doses can, I imagine, prove an accumu- 
lative poison to the middle-aged. 
Monica May was already busy un- 
packing her new attaché-case (a com- 
pulsory present from her uncle). It was 
arranged in tiers and resembled a cross- 
section of an Atlantic liner. On the 








saloon deck was a tin of treacle, a har- 
vest of apples and a bunch of bananas. | 
The second class held bread and oranges, 
and the third class and steerage were | 
crammed with packets of biscuits and a | 
bag of nuts. 

“But I thought we were just going | 
to the Aquarium,” I said blankly. 


“This is only in case we meet any | 
poor little hungry animals on the way,” | 
replied Monica May, shutting up her | 
case with that air of finality a good | 
commercial traveller displays after an | 
unsuccessful interview. 

That was in the still early hours of | 
the morning. Wereached the Aquarium | 
after lunch. 

Now, I am not complaining about | 
any of the small things that happened | 
that day. I was reconciled to the fact 
that the attaché-case would come un- 
done during the outing, though I admit | 
that it was unfortunate that it should | 
have come undone on the bus, and that | 
we should have been carried on to Cam- | 
den Town before the mass of grocery | 
and greengrocery had been scooped up | 
again. I do not wish to blame Monica | 
May for having her handkerchief (an 
essential part of Monica May’s equip- | 
ment) eaten by a prognathous /lima. | 
I do not even feel disposed to rebuke | 
her for having dropped my presentation | 
umbrella over into the Monkey Hill-—] 
expected it. 

Also, it was perhaps only to be ex- | 
pected that her impetuous use of a hy- 
gienic drinking-fountain should drench 
a crowd of other people's children, and 
there was no element of surprise in find. 
ing that she had knocked over an artist's 
easel in the Lion House. 

And the first round at the Aquarium 
was uneventful. Monica May, it is true, 
immovably jammed the turnstile on the 
way through, but she can’t help that 
sort of thing. And, admittedly, it was 
a trifle troublesome that she should have 
been saying with the regularity of a 
minute gun, ‘“‘ Wasn’t he silly, uncle, 
the man who thought live lobsters were | 
ved?” I had told her the facts of the | 
case as we came. 

We drew near to tragedy in the gloom 


|of the Tropical Hall, when the bag of 
I was still having breakfast when she | 


And I fancy I} 


nuts that Monica May was expectantly 
carrying burst with the noise of shrap- 
nel on frozen ground. The explosion | 
was terrific and the place swarmed | 
with keepers in a moment. 
Monica May kept her head, however. | 
Soon she was directing the operations | 
of a score of people, all on their knees, | 
who were helping her to retrieve her 
nuts. And a party of boy scouts came | 
along at the double, in the belief tbat | 
there had been a smash and grab raid | 
on one of the tanks. Then the rumour | 
went round that someone had broken a | 
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Lady (who has trought her boy to the hospital). “ 











pearl necklace and everyone was on the 
floor. A peculiarly cretinous patrol leader 


| kept a basilisk eye on me in the belief 











that I knew something about it. I did. 
_ Monica May did not allow the 
incident to damp her spirits. In the 
ordinary way she asks about one ques- 
tion a minute, but when excited the 
rate is necessarily somewhat higher. 
And Monica May’s method of asking a 
question is both comprehensive and 
emphatic. I will give an example; it 
goes something like this: “I don’t think 
Angel Fish is a very good name for an 
Angel Fish, Uncle. Do you think Angel 
Fish is a good name for an Angel Fish ? 
I don’t think Angel Fish is.” 
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To which the bewildered adult can “No good at all,” I answered me- 

merely reply, “ Don’t you really ? No, I | chanically. 

don’t either—don’t you?” | ‘ Because what's a Hellbsnder?” 
That question set up a baleful train| “Ssh, dear! It’s just a kind of fish.” 

of thought in Monica May’s mind. ‘Well, what’s a Mouthbreeder?” | 
‘Who gives all the fishes their} ‘“Ob,that’s just another kind of fish.” | 

names?” she asked. Monica May stood transfixed for a 
« Well, it saysin Genesis .. ."I began.| moment. Seven years’ experience has | 
‘No, I mean sensibly,” retorted Mon- | taught me the symptoms of demoniacal 

ica May with that rationalistic intoler- | inspiration. 

ance which is s9 distressing in the “‘Let’s go round and think of better 

names for them,” she shrieked in a kind 


young. ’ = et , 
“Perhaps it’s the head keeper,” 1 | of Organising Secretary voice. | 
suggested. Now, as I said, I don’t want to com- 
| 


plain about small things. But I do feel 
that twice round the Aquarium is too 
much. Puetprepipes himself would 


{don’t think he’s very good at it— 
do you?” inquired my niece. (See style 
of question given earlier.) 
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“THE PLOUGHMAN HOMEWARD PLODS HIS WEARY WAY.” 


(Modern Version.) 








have collapsed somewhere between the 


| Electric Eel and the Giant Salamander 


under such a test. 

But by now Monica May was in a 
mood that was something between an 
American Third Degree investigator 
and a headmaster examining the “B” 
side of the school. Her hail of questions 
| and suggestions was positively and pro- 
| gressively annihilating. Only once did 

she interrupt it to observe in that hoarse 
| shout that she calls a whisper, “ Look, 

Uncle—there 's a lady getting one of our 
| nut-shells cut of her foot.” 

When at last I tottered out into the 
sunshine again I felt—chewed. Abso- 
lutely chewed. 

And I think that you will understand 
_my remark about my future being in 

full blight when I tell you that Monica 
| May’s last words to me that night were: 
“On your birthday, Uncle, don’t you 
think that perhaps we'd better come 
_ again and see if any of the poor little 
; animals have got the wrong names?” 





i 

“Curgse Springs tmvto Liwecicur.” 
Montreal Paper. 
Some Camemberts don’t know what 
shyness means. 





LETTERS TO AN EXILE. 


Dear Jotiment,—I am thinking of 
employing a detective, not for any 
squalid purpose but forfun. The reason 
is that the other day in the middle of 
a country road I came upon the body 
of a black cat recently killed by a car. 
Now to run over a black cat must be, 
if there is anything in the tradition at 
all, the most unlucky thing that any- 
one can do, and my idea for employing 
the detective is that he should trace 
the driver of the car, not in order to 
bring a malefactor to book, but merely 
that an eye could be kept on his future 
and we could see in what way the Fates 
punish him, and, in short, if it is worth 
while being superstitious. 

To trace the driver might tax too 
highly the powers of even the most 
ingenious sleuth, but while watching 
the films, and especially those where 
revues are depicted, I haveoftenthought 
of tasks for detectives that would need 
only patience and industry. “You see 
the girl in the second row of the chorus, 
the third from the left,” I can imagine 
a millionaire beauty-lover saying to 
Colonel Gore or Inspector French or 


7 
} 
| 





old man Reeder or whomsoever he was | 
|employing: “well, I want to know all | 
Oace the inquiry-agent | 


about her.” 
reached the studio where the picture 


was made there ought not to be much | 


difficulty. 


| 

This reminds me of a friend of mine, | 
one of whose novels has recently been | 
an outstanding success of the cinema. | 
Having seen it and admired it, he wrote | 


a letter to the leading actor thanking 
him for bringing so much imagination 
and skill to the part. In course of 
time he received a printed reply stating 


that the Star was distributing no more | 


signed picture-postcards of himself. 

You will like to know that my col- 
lection of broken English, which you 
have occasionally helped me to enlarge, 
grows all the time. ‘Two of the latest 
examples are connected with the films, 
one being from a programme of a cinema 
in Kandy, where the synopsis of the 
great Indian epic, Ramayana, alleges 
that “chastity and virtue in a woman 
are the parts and parcels of her whole 
being,” and another from a programme 
of a cinema in Ismailia, where the “ sen- 
sationing” picture, Marinka's Heart, 
is thus deseribed :— 
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“Great drama, in 3 parts, of a 
poignancy interest, assisting with 
anguish at the terrible peripeties o! 
a Young Girl, falling in hand, o! 
Bohemian bandits. 

Pictures of this film are celicious, 
being taken at fir trees and moun- 
tain’s of the Alpes.” 


A French handbill advertising auto- 


car trips to Pau and Lourdes is another 
new addition. 
Gippon said, “ Pau bas the most mag- 
nificent land panorama in the world, 
wich all men should cee before they 
die” ; while “Glossop say Lourdes is 
the center of the Gulf Stream of the 
spirit world and no man or woman 
will forget the divine afflatus that ob- 
sessed them when made their pilgrim- 
age thither.” 


It seams that of Pau 


Who, you may ask, is Glossop? 


Another of these leaflets tells me that 
he is ReatnaLp Grossop, the celebrated 
romanticist, author of The Ghastly 
Dew. 
this book and indeed of any others by 
the same florid hand; but here is a por- 
tion of the extract with which the Auto- 
Car Excursion Company lures the pub- 
lic to buy tickets for San Sebastian and 
the bull - fight. 
Giossop’s; the spelling and punctua- 
tion are the Company’s :— 


I must confess to ignorance of 


The sentiments are 


“If you have never lived before, 
you will live that day, you will have 
Jeft your disgruntled self, you will be 
obsessed with Spanish fire and daz- 
zled by the mantillared Senoritas 
around about you, provided you are 
in the select seats, all that you have 
read about beautecus Spanish gir'- 
hood pales into comparative insig- 
nificance before San Sebastian's ador- 
able young ladies. . . . 

“ You will kehold a blue black Bull 
swift as a :ace horse dash from dark- 
ness into the light and rush here 
there and everywhere like a bunck 
of mobile bronze after the men with 
capes of flaring red and orange satin 
you will understand then the terrific 
force behind a Bull’s horns an when 
trumpets blare forth and bands crash 
out whilst thousands of girls hearts 
flutter as the idol of all Spain steps 
out alone into the centre cf the circe 
of scintillating sand to try conclu- 
sions with the Bull. A Bull Fight 
for sportmen, psople proud, ktrave, 
and artistic; dull people may fall 
back upon a tamer récréation, cating a 
succulent steak in one of the Bull’s 
bedies in a San Sebastian restaurant 
after the corrida is over and you have 
one cay nicht in Spain.” 


Such is the style of The Ghast'y Dew. 
Some book ! 
And now let me quote something 












































Girl (insp-cling bathing-dress). “ DOES THIS COLOUR PHOTOGRAPH WELL? ” 








simpler, from a youthful French pen. 
The last few words should please Lord 
Baven-PowrELL :— 

“Je tiens & te faire savoir que 
depuis un mois je, suis Boy-Scout 
dans le groupe des Eclaireurs Union- 
istes; et je suis bien content ; Cala a 
comp!étement changé ma vie. 

One other quotation from the French : 
I was reading not long ago one of the 
Paris daily papers, I think it was Le 
Journal, and for the first time I dis- 
covered from it that the regimental 
numbers of the four Guardians of the 








Fiame, that is to say, the custodians of 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier under | 
the Are de Triomphe, are published 
every day. Thus :— 

“Les GARDIENS DE LA FLAMME. 

Ce soir d 18 h 30 4 l'Are de Tri- 
omphe; 413° R.L., 416° BR. I, 160° 
et 360° BI.” 

Something very fine about that, don’t 
you think? French instinct for diana 
and routine at its best. 
So you have changed your name to 
Rocna.. Very good. I will remember. 
Yours BV. 








———E ann 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Love at First Sieur. 
Oxce when Mr. and Mrs. Juniper 
were just going out to have tea in their 
front-garden a large motor-car came 
bursting through the hedge and sent 
everything flying and broke down their 
chief laburnum before the young man 
| who was driving could stop it. 
| Well if it had been a minute later 
| Mr. and Mrs. Juniper would both have 
‘been killed because they would have 
| been sitting at the table, and they were 
| getting rather old and were not used 
to having things like that happening 
to them, but the young man was so 
nice about it and explained that he had 
only just bought the ear and 
didn’t know how to drive it 
yet, and he hai already had 
bis name taken by two police- | 
men for running into a lamp- | 
| post and a delivery van, that | 
they couldn’t say much, and 
| besides it was partly their own 
| fault for having tea in the 
front-garden instead of the 
back where it wouldn’t have 
| happened. 
And he said he hoped ‘they 
| would let him pay for the table 
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| new laburnum from a nursery- 
| man, and he was so nice and 
|made jokes about the jam ™ 
sandwiches being spoilt by - . 
petrol and being able to fillthe < 
kettle with hot water again 
| from the radiator that they 
| quite took to him and invited 
him to have tea with them in / 
| the back-garden if he wouldn’t |'y 
| mind waiting for a little until 7% 
they could have it Jaid again 
with some other things instead 
of those that were broken and 
| have some more sandwiches cut. 
Well he didn’t really want to stay to 
tea because he was so keen on driving 
his new car, and he was so rich that he 
' didn’t mind how much damage he had 
| to pay for, though he didn't want to 
run over anybody if he could possibly 
help it because he was kind-hearted and 
thoughtful for others, And he was just 
going to make an excuse to get out of 
it when Mr. and Mrs. Juniper's grand- 
daughter Lavinia came out of the house, 
and then he was glad that he hadn’t 
| made an excuse because she was so 
| absolutely lovely that he fell in love 
| with her the moment he saw her. And 
Mr. Juniper said this is my gratd- 
daughter Lavinia and if you will kindly 
| tell me your name I will introduce you 
| to her. 
| Well he was just beginning to come 
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| and chairs and all the china & Xe) i 
he had broken and buy them a ey: mr, 





to a little from the shock of seeing some- 
body as lovely as Lavinia and he said 
Smith,and Mr. Juniper said Lavinia this 
is Mr. Smith who has just dropped in to 
have tea with us, if you will help Granny 
and Irene to get it ready we will go and 
sit in the back-garden and have a nice 
little talk. And he said to Mr. Smith 
Irene is our servant, we couldn't always 
afford to keep one but a sister of Mrs. 
Juniper’s who was housekeeper to a 
lord and had saved a lot of money out 
of what she got for showing people over 
his house died a little time ago and left 
all her money to us, 80 now we are in 
more affluent circumstances. 

And Mr. Smith said what was the 
name of Mrs, Juniper's sister? And he 






“HE FELL IN LOVE WITH HER THE MOMENT HE SAW HER.” 


said well it was Carbuncle, but she died 
of influenza. There was an epidemic of 
it and the lord whose house she showed 
people over died of it just before she did 
and left her a hundred pounds as well, 
so it all came in very convenient, as they 
had to die some time or other. And 
Mr. Smith seemed rather interested but 
all he said was ha. 

And while they were waiting for tea 
Mr, Juniper told him that he had been 
a shipping-clerk in a wholesale ham 
warehouse, and Mrs. Juniper had been 
a cashier and sat in a little box not very 
well ventilated giving out change to 
people in a provision shop before he had 
married her, and they had had a very 
beautiful daughter called Ermyntrude, 
and they were so proud of her that no- 
thing would do for them but she must 
marry an Earl. And she had done that 


through going on the stage, but it hadn’t 
turned out at all well because the Earl 
had been so wicked, and he had spent 
all his money long ago, and died by 
falling down a precipics when drunk, 
and [irmyntrude had died soon after- 
wards when Lavinia was quite a baby 
and they had brought her up ever since. 

And Mr. Smith said you seem to have 
had rather a tragic life Mr. Juniper, and 
he said well I have rather, but I am quite 
comfortable now, what with the wire- 
less and cross-word puzzles, and it will 
soon be time for Lavinia to get married 
which will be interesting, but whatever 
happens I shan’t let her marry an Earl. 

And he said well | suppose you would 








if he was a good Earl and had plenty 
of money. And Mr. Juniper 
said no, no more Earls for me, 
I have had enough of them. 
Well they had a very nice 
tea, and Mr. Smith couldn't 
keep his eyes off Lavinia she 
was so absolutely lovely, and 
he didn’t know what he was 
putting into his mouth, but 
that didn’t matter as Mr. and 
Mrs. Juniper had both been in 
the provision business and 
everything they had to eat was 
good, and he managed to keep 
lively and made them all laugh 


ished him off because Lavinia 
looked lovelier than ever when 
she laughed and it was like 
listening to silver bells chim- 
ing, only better. And she liked 


tain himself any longer and he 
oe said to Mr. and Mrs. Juniper 
- > would you mind going into the 








several times which nearly fin- | 


| 
} 
| 


him too because he was so | 
lively and amusing and, when | 
tea was over he couldn’t con- | 


front-garden to see if anybody | 
has stolen my motor-car yet, | 


because I have got something | 


private to say to Lavinia ? 

So they did that, and the moment 
their backs were turned he said to 
Lavinia Darling I love you, and she said 
I love you too, and before Mr, and Mrs. 
Juniper had got into the house they 
were kissing each other. 


Well that evening as they were listen- | 
ing to the wireless the announcer said | 
before taking you over to Billingsgate | 


Market for a talk on plaice and haddocks 
I have an announcement to make, will 
Lavinia surname withheld who is en- 
gaged to the Earl of Montbretia go at 
once to the Bond Stre2t Hospital where 
he is lying seriously ill through having 
run into a confectioner’s shop copyright 
reserved I will repeat that will Lavinia 
surname withheld et-cetera, we are now 
taking you straight over to Billings- 
gate Fishmarket. 
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Well it was the first that Mr. and 
Mrs. Juniper had heard of Mr. Smith 
being really the Earl of Montbretia, but 
he had told Lavinia, and he was the 
son of the lord who had left Mrs. Car- 
bunele a hundred pounds, so Mr. Juni- 
per couldn’t very well object to her 
marrying an Earl though he had said 
that he wouldn’t let her. And they 
went straight off to the hospital in a 
taxi-cab. And when they got there 
they found fourteen other girls and 
women who said their name was Lay- 
inia and they were engaged to the Earl 
of Montbretia, and more were being put 
down at the hospital by every bus that 
went along Bond Street. But directly 
Mr. Juniper had told his name the 
porter made short work of alltherest and 
he took them upstairs to where Lord 
Montbretia was in bed in a private room. 

Well he really wasn’t seriously ill 
now because he had only been cut a 
little by being hurled through a plate- 
glass window which his motor-car had 
already broken, but what had been 
rather serious at first was that he had 
fallen with his nose and mouth in a 
heap of éclairs and had nearly been 
smothered in cream and pastry. But 
they had washed him and lent him some 
clean pyjamas, and Lavinia fell into his 
arms, and Mr. Juniper said he shouldn't 
say anything more about his being an 
Furl and he was sure it would turn out 
all right. 

And it did turn out all right, and as 
Lavinia was tho daughter of an Earl 
on the father’s side nobcdy could say 
it wasn’t a suitable match. And Lord 
Montbretia soon learnt how to drive 
his motor-car without having so many 
accidents, and he took Lavinia for some 
lovely drives in the country, and they 
were as happy as two love-birds and | 


picked masses of bluebells. A.M. | 








RATIONALISATION OF INDUSTRY: 
An Inpian SuGGEsTIon. 


For some time after I left India my 
old bearer, Fusaldar, lived in retirement. 





A few years ago, however, I was sur- 
prisei to receive a letter from him, in- | 
forming me that he had opened what he | 





| called a “ Cheap John shop for selling | 
| all sort and condition of thing,” and 
| that I had been appointed “for the 
| S'eeping partner of my business for the 
advice and the good counsel, but with 
no sort or kind of responsible for the 
profit or the bankruptcy.” 

I have never formally ace2pted office, 
but Fusaldar has continued to send me 
reports about the business, and he 
usually calls for my “advice and good 
counsel” in connection with his more 
important schemes of development. 








With a characteristically Eastern inver- 
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client tendering haif-crown for ninepenny fare). 
ABOUT US NEVER ’AVIN’ NO CHANGE, BUT IT’S THE FARES THAT NEVER 'AS NONE. IF 
YOU WASN’T ALWAYS WANTIN’ SOME WE WOULDN’T ALWAYS BE NEVER 'AVIN’ NONE.” 
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sion of Western methods, however, he 
very often takes me into consultation 
after he has made his own decisions and 
acted upon them, “Iam therefore in- 
form Master,” he frequently writes, “as 
legal sleeping partner and duty bound 
to do, that he will send advice and ap- 


| prove of my doings as aforesaid.” 


Early in the history of the business 
progress was seriously interrupted by 
the machinations of one Subrati, who, 
Fusaldar informed me, “is hungry beast 
and is making filthy dodge of com- 
mencing Cheap Jobn shcp in opposition 
for me.” 

The feud between the two CheapJohn 
merchants started with a price-cutting 
campaign which brought Fusaldar’s 
business to a condition, to use his own 
words, “of no dam profit and ruin 








staring the face.” Fusaldar therefore 
brought fcrward the quaint proposal 
that I should bring the matter before | 
the “ Prime Minister Sahib,” with the | 
view of having Subrati prosecuted under 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 
Since then Fusaldar and Subrati have 
conducted their respective businesses | 
under conditions of guerilla warfare, and 
the majority of Fusaldar’s reports have | 
read like despatches from the battle. | 
field. 
Recently my old bearer suffered a | 
severe reverse. “Iam,” he wrote, “hear- | 
ing news of measly Subrati hiring orator 
fellow for standing at my door and draw- 
ing all customer away to his place with 
lying words, I am therefore making 
secret buying of firework whirligig and 
squib and arrange for cunning iittle 
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boy for firing off.and spoiling words 
of orator. But night before I am roused 
in bed with father and mother of unholy 
bang and pop, and all my firework is 
blow itself into a smithereen. Who is 
this but work of greasy snake Subrati, 
with nosey-parker information of my 
secret arrangement.” 

Feeling no doubt that his rival has 





| the advantage of him in this primitive 


form of fighting, Fusaldar has decided 
to revert to another form of strategy. 
He writes as follows:: 

“To-day Babu is telling me of great 


| new Act of Rationalisation of Industry 


that is making, for instance, precise en- 
actment of one Cheap John shop only 


for one place. This is glorious news for 
| my salvation, and is surely coming for 


putting last kibosh on ugly rat Subrati. 
I am praying Master will send with all 


| speed all necessary form and particular 


| of legal requirement. 


Meanwhile Babu 


| is preparing grand petition of vile doings 
| of notorious scoundrel with totally 


superfluous Cheap John business, and 


| long story of criminal interference and 
| opposition for me in my legitimate com- 


| mercial affairs. 


And now Master will 


| be praying of his old Fusaldar will see 


freedom in consequence of abolishment 


| and elimination of this wholly unneces- 


i 
| 


sary man.” 





MY LOVE HAS GONE A-ROAMING. 
My love has gone a-roam'ng 
Beyond the misty blue, 
She may be in Wyoming 
Or ele at Timbuctoo ; 
Returned from their migration 
The swallows on the spouts 
Possess no information 
As to her whereabouts. 
Discarding social trammels 
With maidenly disdain, 
She may be riding camels 
Across the Libyan plain ; 
All roads to her are easy, 
The Bedouins to a man, 
Polite though somewhat greasy, 
Bscort her caravan. 
She may be out exploring 
The Amazonian night, 
Which I should find too boring 
Because the insects bite ; 
Or dancing round some idol 
And studying Voodoo tales 
Which make the reader bridle 
But have tremendous sales. 


The atlas holds no terror 
For her all-conquering ear, 
Though once she made an error, 
I think, near Potter's Bar: 
The bare rock is her pillow, 


Her thews are tempered steel, 
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rO THE FIs, WITH A NICK CUTLET 


She dives into the billow 
Precisely like a seal. 


She flies, the world beneath her, 
Ske has no certain house, 

Of all the ambient ether 
She is the Mledermais ; 

She drops to earth fromheaven, 
With one loud ery of “ Fore! 

She shoots her seventy-seven 
Where we take ninety-four. 


My love has gone a-wandering 

I'll walt her this caress, 
Though some might call it squand- 

ering, 

Since she has no address ; 
And, though the wild winds speed it 

And rough seas bear it through, 
I doubt if she will need it, 

As girls were wont to do. 


But, should she tire of roaming, 
Perhaps will come a day 
When, weary of seas’ foaming, 
And tanned by tropic ray, 
And seeking to recover 
On some soft manly breast, 
She ‘ll turn to me, her lover, 


And steal into my nest, Evor 


Our Capitalist Press Again. 


“Tye Dany Henatp Prorecrs THE 
Investor.” — J oster 
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At 2 : i \ me : 
PENANCE. 


Mr, Tnomas. “ON BEHALF OF MY FRIENDS WHO PERMIT ME TO REPRESENT 
THEM IN THIS PENITENTIAL OVERALL, I HERE RECANT THE HERESY PREACHED 
BY US AT THE GENERAL ELECTION, NAMELY, THAT THE LABOUR PARTY HAS THE 
SOLE SOLUTION FOR THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT; AND IF MY PRESENT 
HUMILIATION SERVES TO LIFT THIS GREAT QUESTION ABOVE THE LEVEL OF 
PARTY POLITICS I SUFFER IT GLADLY-—OR DO 1?” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, May 19th—When the 
farmers are complaining that they can- 
not cultivate the existing land with 
profit, the purpose of creating more by 


| means of an expensive Land Drainage 


| Bill is none too clear. 


It was none too 
clear to the Lords when they went into 
Committee on the Bill this afternoon. 
It was so little apparent to Lord 
Crivton that he moved to postpone 
the coming into operation of the Act 
until 1935, but afterwards withdrew 


| his motion on being assured by Lord 
| De La Warr that the Bill did not 


involve the imposition of new rates. 
Lord Desporoveu said no Bill had ever 


| given such absolute power to a Minister 


| —the word 
| occurred in the Bill a hun- 
| dred-and fifty-seven times. 
| This grasp of statistical de- 


‘¢ Minister ” 


tailsooverawedthe U npDER- 
Secretary FoR War that 
he meekly accepted most 
of the Amendments sub- 
sequently offered, in spite 
of which their Lordships 
were still at it when they 
rose at 11.15 and ealled it 
a day. 

Question -tima in the 
Commons was largely ab- 
sorbed by Indian affairs, so 
much so that the Speaker, 
reminded possibly of rare 
Ben Jonson's advice that 

“ It is not growing lke a tree, 

In bulk, doth make man 
better be,” 
found it necessary to tell 
Mr. Becke1T that “they 
could not grow a sort of 
tree, with branches on it, 
on every Question.” 
From such topics of o!d 


standing asreligious persecution in Rus- | 


sia, dumped German oats and the Naval 
Conference the House divagated to the 
subject of flowers. One cannot picture 
Mr. Freeman walking down Piccadilly 
with a poppy ora lilyin his transcenden- 
tal hand, but alter the thymy fastnesses 
of Brecon and Radnor a flowerless 
House of Commons is rather more than 
he can stand. Members looked a shade 
apprehensive when Mr. Lanspury an- 
nounced sympathy with his hon. friend's 
proposal that certain rooms in the 


| House should be decorated with flowers 


from the public Parks, and Mr. C. 
Wit.iaMs suggested that they should 


| at least be British flowers. 


| too many bouquets as it was. 


Sir G. Datrympre-Warre austerely 
suggested that the House went in for 
He is 


| right. Anyhow in the interests of the 


nation’s business Members should con- 





“TIRED OF DOING NOTHING, IS HE? 
HIS WAY TO STAY AND LEND ME A HAND WITH THESE FLOWER-POTS.” 





fine themselves, as heretofore, to saying 
it with flowers of speech. 

From flowers in the House Members 
passed easily to the kindred topic of 
flowers in the parks, where, Mr. Lans- 
BURY informed them, all but four per 
cent of the bulbs that are blooming in 
the spring, tra, la, are British born. 

But the parks, it seems, will soon bur- 
geon with more than floral beauty, for 
the First Commissioner stated that his 
Department was now prepared to con- 
sider applications to stage film plays 
there in the early morning. 

An early-morning encounter between, 
let us say, Mr. Coarnes Cuapuin and 
Rima would contribute substantially 
to Mr. Lanssury’s schemes for brighter 
parks. 





See nt a 


WHAT THE BUTLER THOUGHT. 


Str OSWALD Mosiey AND Mr. LANSBURY. 


(The Frest CommisstoneR oF Works has been asked if he would 
provide flowers for the decoration of certain rooms in the House. ] 


It is a long time since a Lord Privy 
Seal came as near to Josing his salary 
as did Mr. J. H. Toomas when, at the 
close of to-night’s debate on unemploy- 
ment, the vote for it was carried by a 
beggarly majority of fifteen. It was 
not Mr. Nevinte Cuampertatn’s fault. 
His exposition of the barrenness of the 
Government's performances as com- 
pared with the wealth of its electoral 
promises was merciless, but he credited 
the Lorp Privy Sean with doing his 
best to achieve the impossible. Nor was 
it Mr. Toomas’s own fault. He faced 
the music like a little man, admitted 
that the unemployment figures were 
appalling and that nothing could be 
done about it. Panic relief legislation 
he urged, was worse than useless, tariffs 
would not help, rationalization would 
not help, trade uncertainty begotten 
of the threatened imposition or with- 









PITY THE EAD COULDN'T SEE 





drawal of duties did anything but help. 
Nothing helped. But was he down- 
hearted? No! 

Even the defection of Mr. Maxton 
and his Chinese army of malcontents 
did not make him downhearted, nor 
Mr. Kirxwoon's reminder, when the 
MINISTER was congratulating the House 
that our unemployed are better off than 
those in other countries, that “they 
had got all that from the Tories and 
Liberals.” Not even Sir G. Conzrs’ 
declaration that the only regret of the 
Liberal Party was that the Lorp Privy 


SEAL appeared to be hastening very | 


slowly, nor the subsequent discovery 
that the said Liberal Party had no in- 
tention of hastening, slowly or other- 
wise, to his support, could persuade the 

sanguine Mr. Tomas that 


not shortly turn. 
Tuesday, May 20th.—The 


mittee stage of the much- 
amended Land Drainage 
Bill, but not until they 
had carried Lord Ciuyton’s 
Amendment postponing 
the operaticn of the Act 
to January Ist, 1935. 

The Commons, having 


Safeguarding, heard the 
P.M.G.’s explanation of 


Service had been trans- 
ferred from the German 
board of the Foreign Trunk 


other post. Between Sir 
Kinesitey Woop, who was 


if the Labour Party discriminated 
against Communists the Tory Party 
might find occasion to discriminate 
against Socialists, Mr. Lees-Smira 
was able to show that he had steered 
a just middle course. According to his 
version of the incident, the offending 
Communist had simply been trans- 
ferred from an exchange where he 
could be a nuisance to one where he 
could not. 


Exchange in London toan- | 


for outing the fellow neck | 
and crop, and Mr. W. 
Brown, who argued that | 





the tide of depression would 


Lords completed the Com- | 


i 


bickered a bit over various | 
questions connected with | 


why a German-speaking | 
Communist in the Postal | 





| 


The motion to reject the Second Read- | 
ing of the Finance Bill produced yet | 
another of those tepid fiscal debates, un- | 


enthusiastic Conservative cheers greet- 
ing the Protectionist utterances of Sir 
Ropert Horne, half-hearted Labour 
applause rewarding the Free Trade 
breathings of Sir Hersert Samvet and 
Mr. Peraick Lawrence. 

Sir Ropertr as usual ploughed an 
austere furrow, but Sir Herseet bright- 
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ened things up by likening Mr. Cuurca- 
| 11's testamentary disposition on leav- 
| ing the Exchequer to that of Ranensts: 

‘‘T owe much; I have nothing; the rest 
| I leave to the poor.” 

Riting relief had added enormously 
to the taxpayers’ burdens. Talk of a 
dole! That was a typical Conservative 
cole. As for the Labour Party, its back- 
benchers were dissatisfied because the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER was 
not redeeming pre-Election promises. 
The Party had no right to hold out such 

romises and retribution was now fol- 
loateas their success at the polls. 

Mr. Petnick Lawrence's defence of 
the Budget was laboriously orthodox, 
, The speech of Mr. W. J. Brown, on the 
other hand, though slightly irrelevant, 
_was refreshingly frank. He saw no 
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hope of any comprehensive State scheme 
for unemployment in 
Mr. SxowpeEn’s present 
| cr prospective Budgets. 
But the Government 
was doomed to be turned 
| out as soon as unem- 
ployment reached the 
| two-million mark, So 
| why not stop this Ker- 
ensky régime and let 
| the Lenins get to work ? 
| The simile was 
brightly taken up by 
Mr. Bracken in a useful 
maiden speech. Mr. 
Brown's picture of Mr. 
Snowpen as a Kerensky 
simply invited the sug- 
gestion that the retir- 
ing CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Ducny or LaNcasTer 
was preparing to play 
the part of Lenin. Mr. 
Bracken twitted the Trade Unionists 
with helping the CuaNnceELLOr oF THE 
Excnequer to venerate CoppEN, who 
had said that he would rather live 
under the Dry of Algiers than under 
a trade union. Personally be would 
as soon have the Dey of Algiers as the 
Dey of Downing Street. 

Wednesday, May 21st.—The Lords 
are ahead of the Commons in one re- 
spect. They seem to realise that any 
debate on unemployment must, to be 
effective, be a debate on Empire Free 
Trade. Lord Evian joined the two in 
his motion to-day, and the Lords voted 
by 103 votes to 25 that the way to 
deal with unemployment is a com- 
prehensive policy of safeguarding, 


anti-dumping and Imperial economic 
unity. 

Hurling the sticks of fact against the 
Aunt Sally, or rather the Aunt Coppgn, 
_ of Free Trade is easy, and Lord Exipanx 

registered the usual number of hits. 
| Lord Metcuett registered even more, 











Lord Arnotp having amiably provided 
a second target. 

To Lord Satisspury as leader of the 
Conservative Party fell the more delicate 
task of steering a middle course between 
the Scylla of Free Trade and the Charyb- 
dis of Food Taxes. Lord Beaverbrook 
did his best to convince the House that 
Charybdis, at any rate, was the mildest- 
mannered monster that ever ate out of a 
wanderer's hand, and Lord Beaucwamp 
restated the venerable fallacy that 
wherever tariffs had been imposed 
prices had become higher. 

In the Commons Mr. Henperson 
assured impatient Conservatives that 
various Questions connected witb Soviet 
propaganda were receiving serious con- 
sideration. Further than that he natur- 
ally declined to go. 

After Mr. Henperson had assured 





ULYSSES STEERS A MIDDLE COURSE BETWEEN SCYLLA (COBDENITE 
FREE TRADE) AND CHARYBDIS (EMPIRE FREE TRADE). 
Mr. SNowpen, Lorp SALispury, LorD BEAVERBROOK, for 


Sir Austen CHAmBberwain that forth- 
coming steps to “ harmonise ” the eggs 
of the League Covenant and the ham 
of the Kellogg Pact into one delicious 
whole could be debated if the right 
hon. gentleman sought an opportunity 
through the usual channels; and after 
Dr, Surevs had informed Sir Pamir 
Ricwarpson that there would be a Joint 
Committee of both Houses to consider 
the proposals of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment regarding the question of closer 
union in East Africa, and after Mac- 
Donan pére had informed MacDoxanp 
fils that the Government would publish 
the report of the Sub-committee of the 
Economic Aivisory Council if thenature 
of the :eport were such as to allow it, 
the House settle back in its seat to 
hear Sir Oswatp Mostey’s reasons for 
resigning from the Government of the 
day. The substance of his letter to the 
Prime Minister, which he read, was 
that Mr. Ssowpen’s Committee had re- 





jected not only the Mostey-Lanspury- 
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JounsTon memorandum but every use- | 
ful alternative proposal that might have | 
been put forward. He had therefore | 
no other way of appealing to the judg- 
ment of the party than by resignation 
from the Government. 

From this piquant interlude the 
House turned with depression to the 
resumed debate on agriculture, a de 
pression from which it was moment- 
arily lifted by hearing Mr. Lamoerr, 
who blooms lke a lone Liberal straw- | 
berry in Devonshire’s sea of Conserva- | 
tive clotted cream, declare that “there 
is no Free Trade in agriculture to-day.” 
Gloom -resumed its inspissated sway 
when Mr. WINTERTON suggested that | 
the way to save agriculture was for the 
public to get the milk habit, and did 
not lift when the Minister ror Aaur- | 
cuLTuRE rambled off on. the question | 
of. facilities for tele- 
}honing to inspectors 
in eases of swine fever 

Thursday, May 22nd. 
—Both Houses, having 
dealt with the agreeab'c 
topic of Whitsuntide 
holidays, resumed their 
muttons, the Lords con- 
cluding the Report 
stage of the Coal Mines 
Bill and the Commons | 
turningtoScottish Agri 
culture and the vexed 
question of the potato 
pool. 


The Bluc Post. 
[Application has bem | 
made to the Westminster | 
City Council for permission 
to put up Blue Pil'ar-boxes 
the Air-mail post.— 
Daily Press. } } 
Tue latest Post new uniform is wear- 
ing— 
Sky-boxes of celestial hue; 
So letters which demand a swifter 
bearing 
We must despatch into the blue. 





A Saving Grace. 

{A writer in support of the pillion-ride: 
points out that her silk stcckings catch the 
light of overtaking traffic and to diminish 
the chanco of accidents. } 

Tue startling fact I cannot blink, 
Which I till now did not suspect 
Although her head may seldom think, 

At least her legs reflect. 





Sm‘th Minor Strikes another Good Patch. | 
“Gandhi was recently arrested for | 
breaking the Salic Law.” 


“Tos Conners.” 
Advertisement Outside Shop. 
This latest development should interest 


those who have made much of “ Hot 





Trumpet ” Solos. 
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O BRAND-NEW set of golf-clubs with your slender shafts of 
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Policeman (fiercely). 


THE NEW SET, 


steel 

(Superior to hickory by far), 
Whose elegance inspires the long-defeated mind to feel 

A quiver as of bogey, even par, 
Whose pride could wean my caddie from his acid melancholy 
To cart around the t2n of you, not mentioning a brolly, 
Before we start to emulate the glories of a Totury, 

I wish to state exactly where we are, 


O driver and O brassie—I may also add, O spoon 
By some untoward visiting of fate 
Your many predecessors have been lacking in the boon 
Of keeping even tolerably straight; 
I don’t care how it's done, along the ground or by the airway, 
But if you’d manage now and then to land me on the 
fairway 
The change to me would be like climbing up the golden 
stairway— 
A joy that has escaped me up to date. 


O graduated irons of the latest fashion, known 
By number, not by name as heretofore 
(A fact that in itself conveys a cachet of its own), 
I have tried other irons by the score 
But none that was immune from an exasperating habit 
That never let them hit the ball, but always made them 
stab it, 
Which merely sent it scuttling to the heather like a rabbit —- 
Avoid it, and I ask for nothing more. 





“So you RE THE CLOUD O' DUST THAT FLASHED PAST ME THIS MORNING? 
Delinquent (proffering hush-money). “ WELL, WHAT ABOUT A SILVER LINING TO IT?” 








And you, my fairy putter, I have much to tell you, but, 
Though lovelier than any I have met, 

An old umbrella handle, if it wanted to, could putt; 
Moreover, I confess to my regret, 

My clubs are still of hickory, old-fashioned and unsightly ; 

‘lhe wonders that I sing of, though I dream about them 

nightly, 

Are but a base'ess fabric, or, to put the matter tritely, 

I haven't, as a detail, got them yet. Dum- Dum. 


Another Feather in the Kangaroc’s Tail. 
. . The discovery, in a New York jeweller’s basement, of the 
diamond necklace presented by Napoleon to his Empress, Marie 
Louise of Australia.”"—New Zealand Paper 





Mr. Punch’s Bedside Bookshelf. 


“ Breackitey (H., M.A.). Story or a Beacrievt. Ducurss. 
8vo, cl. gilt (trifle shaky).”— Bookseller's Catalogue. 


There are many who insist that our aristocracy is tottering, 





The Night-Life of Lombard Street. 

“All London will be erowded with society folk anxious to have 
their part in . . . the dances for debentures.”——Argentine Paper. 
Our debentures are so entirely static that we have come to 
regard them as incorrigible wallflowers. 





More Truth About Old Blayds. 
“Among the art treasures in this hall are three tapestries by 
Mortlake (1700), depicting the story of Nero and Leander. . . .” 
Local Paper. 
Nero, of course, was the cox who fiddled while Leander 
sank; but we didn’t know it was in view of Mortlake, 
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Lady (at her first otter hunt). ““ WHAT’S HAPPENED Now?” 
M.O H. “ THRY'VE CAUGHT HIM.” 


ARE CARRIER-PIGEONS HAPPY? 


I nave been conducting a “probe” 
into the question of carrier-pigeons. 
You have olten seen on railway-station 
platforms empty baskets which have 
once contained carrier-pigeons. You 
have less often seen the same baskets 
with a dozen or so birds definitely inside 
and marked “Zo Stationmaster, —— 
Station. Please release as soon as pos- 
sible, etc.” But have you ever seen the 
pigeons actually being released? How 
do you know they are not released 


| straight into a pie forthestationmaster? 


And are you satisfied in your own mind 
that the pigeons get treated squarely 


| while awaiting release? Can you sleep 


| peacefully in your bed when you think 


that dozens of your dumb feathered 
friends may be getting a dirty deal? 


| Well, anyway it was all this which made 
| me visit Midfield station last Sunday 





morning determined to see exactly what 
happened to the pigeons, or die under 
the 10.20 up. 

There were six basketfuls when I 
arrived, and I regret at once to record 
that they were piled up without any 
regard for the inmates. Some pigeons 





could see nothing but milk-cans; others, 


worse off, had merely the exterior wall 
of the Third-Class Waiting-Room at 
two-foot range. No attempt bad been 
made to ensure the pigeons enjoying 
their stay and taking away happy mem- 
ories of Midfield back to—I looked at 
the labels—Clapham Junction. Those 
pigeons’ minds were going to grow up 
all warped if they got nothing better to 
look at on Sunday mornings than milk- 
cans and waiting-rooms. 

And, anyway, why had they not been 
released? The label said: “ Release as 
soon as possible free of wires and obstruc 
tions, except in rain or fog. Please return 
the basket by nezt train.” There was 
no fog, no rain and but few wires; and 
they could easily have been released 
free of the milk-cans and the waiting- 
room, Determined to allot the respon- 
sibility for this delay I approached a 
porter checking over luggage, engaged 
bim for some while in tactiul conversa- 
tion, and at last said, “‘ What time do 
the pigeons go up?” 

“When | ’ve got a minute to do it.” 

“Oh!” I had had visions of the 
stationmaster himself, surrounded by 
a semicircle of porters, making a little 





Lady. “Ou, HOW HORRIBLE! I ONLY CAME OUT BECAUSE I WAS TOLD YOU NEVER BY ANY CHANCE KILLED AN OTTER.” 








speech and then ceremonicusly lifting 
each lid and declaring the pigeons well 
and truly released. 

“And when will that be?” I asked 
severely. 

“When I stops talking and finishes 
this here.” 

I said, “Oh!” again. Responsibility 
for the delay was now allotted. It 
appeared, in some degree, to be mine. 
| walked away in silence and brooded 
on the sadness of a carrier-pigeon’s life. 
Packed uncomfortably in baskets they 
were sent on Sunday mornings, when 
other people were thinking of church, 
to all sorts of outlandish stations and 
then had to look at milk-cans and 


waiting-rooms till surly porters chose | 


(or were allowed by talkative strangers) 
to release them. Even then the poor 
boobs possessed an instinct which made 


them fly back home as soon as possible, | 


ready to start it all over again. How 
they must long to pretend to lose their 
way once in a while and return home 
vid a week-end in Paris! 

A hard life; worse, a boring life. In 
fact, I should think the only excitement 
they ever get is by accident, as on the 


occasion when my Aunt Araminta was | 
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given a basket “of pigeons ‘at ‘Ely ia 
mistake for a tea-basket and did not} 
| discover the error till she had opened it | == 
in the compartment with an hour to| 
| go before the next stop. I bet those | 
pigeons still talk of that in the loft on 
winter evenings. 

I was musing so hard over this a 
when I looked round the porter had | 
released the contents of five of the six | 
baskets and was just tackling the last. 
| I hurried up in order to watch the 
| method and to see that there was no 

cruelty. 

The method was not complicated.| — 
| He opened the door and tilted the con-| > \ 
tents out over the edge of the platform, 
like a housemaid emptying a waste- 
paper-basket into the dustbin, The 
pigeons fell in a cluster, but began to! 
fly before they reached the metals. 
| They then went up and took a full 
circle round the station, presumably to 

let the clean air blow the milk-can 
memories away. After that I expected 
| that they would all strike out for home 
independently, each one choosing the 
route he thought quickest. Not a bit 
of it. Of all that bunch, so far as | 
| could see, there was only one pigeon 
| who had any idea what he was doing, 
and the rest simply followed him wher- 
| ever he turned. [ven he was pretty 
| vague, for he made seven right-angle 
| turns in as many minutes. Or possibly 
he was just playing a game on the other 
poor saps, trying to get them all lost| 
and dizzy before he streaked for home| 
himself. 

The stationmaster approached while | 
I was watching. I said the birds| 
seemed a bit slow off the mark. He| 
said they liked to get up high. I told) 





ANY CIGAR?” 
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hopman, ‘I see, SIR, THAT YOU RETAIN THE BAND OF YOUR CIGAR, CAN I 
INTEREST YOU IN THIS NEW LINE--AN ELASTIC BAND THAT ADAPTS ITSELF TO 
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| 
| 
him I had been investigating the whole @ 
thing and asked if he thought the birds 
enjoyedit. He gave the matter thought thorough nuisance of themselves. And 


| and said very seriously, Yes, they did, I hope they ‘ll nest in the Third-Class 
because they made a little game of the | Waiting-Room. ee 


| whole business. 
“A game?” va 
‘Yes, Sir. A sort of race.” THE TWO ANCIENTS. 
“How?” I asked; and at that! Oxp Father Time 
moment a train for London came in| Is a Fidgety Phil, 
and a porter started loading the empty | or a rest or a rhyme 
baskets into the van. | He will never sit still 
The stationmaster drew himself up| Under gay garden stems 
and proudly tapped his chest. Too late | Where another old lad 
I saw the twinkle in his eyes. ‘They | Old Father Thames— 
hope, Sir, one day to get home before Goes on almost as bad. 
we deliver their baskets.” 
“Oh! Ah! Yes!” I said thought- 
fully and went. Up to Town gets along, 
One of these days I shall get even Though his mill- tails spout 
with that stationmaster, 1 shall send gems, 
hima basket of pigeons. But they will Though his cuckoo’s in song, 
beordinary London pigeons, not carriers. And always when I’m 
And if I know anything of London By his Saturday shore 
pigeons they won't fly. They'll hang) His challenge makes Time 
round his station for the rest of their! Go more fast than before. 


Reais st »pping trains and making a 


Old Father Thames 














acinel wath | the concluding 8 sentiment. 


Ah me, the old scamps 
That so emulous go 
Under branched chestnut lamps, 
Under lilaes that blow, 
Blow in blue diadems- 
Ts an “‘easy” a crime, 
Old Father Thames ? 
Old Father Time? P.R.C, | 














“TRAINING FPaRMS FOR SETTLERS, 
New Scureme a Suecess.” 
South African Paper. 
The old seheme of training settlers for 
farms was often a dismal failure. 

“Fish have: been taught to recognize the 
bag containing their favorite food by means 
of letters at a Berlin university.’ 

Montreal Paper. 
We usually treat them less formally 
and just drop them a line. 

“ Litter Geutanad Paps, lea sap; sire Mr, 
Johnston, dam Flag Day a vening Paper, 


We don’t know Mr. Johnston, but we 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Ornetto” (Savoy). 

Ma. Maurice Browne deserves much 
credit for hazarding a purse in these 
flippant days upon our neglected Saaks- 
SPEARE, and much gratitude, because 
we always realise anew what wit, what 
splendour and subtleties of thought and 
phrase we miss by our apathy. 

There were two conflicting currents 
in this production. Mr. Pavt Rose- 
son played the Moor with great simpli- 
city and directness and succeeded better 
than any Othello I bave seen in making 
plausible the difficult passage of sudden 
transition from a proud trusting love to 
an insane ungovernable jea'ousy. 

He unveiled for us the primitive 
savage streak in the Moor’s chafacter— 
a Moor seen through the eyes of an 
Elizabethan Englishman—the rage as 
of a wounded animal clouding the judg- 
ment and making him an easy victim to 
the otherwise almost too fantastic and 
transparent lies and snares of Iago. The 
crescendo of savage fury from this point 
to the crisis of the tragedy was admir- 
ably worked up. - Nor did he fail in the 
tenderness and pride of the early love- 
passages or in the last phase of despair- 
ing remorse. ‘Perhaps he did a little 
fail to show us éhe great Captain and 


| Councillor, But his rich deep voice and 
| clear enunciation always gave genuine 
| pleasure to the hearer. 


Mr. Mavaicr Browne, on the other 


| hand, chose to present his Jago 


| and his too confidential and con- 
| versational manner Jost us many 


| outset he neglected to stress the 


| stressed it is, I submit, for the 
| player to amend this), and so 





in an ultra-sophisticated mood, 


of his lines. Certainly at the 
reasons for his hatred of the 
Moor (if the author seems to 
leave this point insufficiently 


gives too much the impression 
of a man engaging in a mere 
prank of villainy for villainy’s 
sake. However there seem to 
be inherent difficulties in this 
part which cannot be completely 
resolved. The characterisation 
is rich and subtle, the mechan- 
ism and movements crude. The 
author, one may suspect, was 
not too concerned with or even 
too conscious of the contradic- 
tion. As author-actor he had 
one eye on the groundlings, and 
meant them to have a full- 
blooded villainous villain. So a 
mode:n Jago may be forgiven 
for trying to solve the pretty 
problem in his own way. 

Miss Peaey Asucrort’s Des- 
demona seemed an intelligent 


—_—_— 


i 1 





IN THE GRAND BEDSIDE MANNER. 
Desdemona (Miss Peecy Asncrort). “Tus 
FOUR-POSTER IS SO TALL.” 
Othello (Mr. Pavt Ropgson). “ ALL THE 
BETTER TO STRANGLE YOU IN.” 


interpretation, at ils best in the opening 
passages, and in the rather bewitch- 
ing roguishness of her importunities on 
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Miss Sypu. THORNDIKE ‘EMIJL14) REDUCES THE GIGANTIC 
OTHELLO TO AVERAGE DIMENSIONS. 
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Cassio's behalf; less effective perhaps in 
the later movements, if we except the | 


disrobing scene, which was played with 
a grave wistful sweetness. Miss Synur. 
THorxpike’s Emilia was a rich full- 
flavoured affair, full of humour and 
spirit. Moreof such parts should be 
offered her. I thought Mr. Max Mow- 
TESOLE's carefully-played Cassio an en- 
tirely satisfactory performance of a by 
no means easy part. 

Roderigo, the dupe of the text, became 
unwarrantably the butt-buffoon—one 
of those liberties which modern pro- 
ducers so lightly take in the interests 
of originality. I do not know whether 
Miss Exten VAN VoOLKENBURG, to whom 
this production is attributed, is guilty 
of this or of the savage cutting of the 
text, especially towards the close, which 
results in an ending even more per- 
functory than usual. Some of the inter- 
ludes were a little in the Hammersmith 
manner, which is best confined to the 
Lyric, where this patent runs. Citizens 
and soldiers moved somewhat like 
marionettes; even the grave and re- 
verend signiors in council sacrificed 
dignity to brightness. On the whole 
the play moved with a commendable 
swiftness. 

Mr. James Prype,a little embarrassed 
no doubt by the fact that the proscenium 
arch was less than three hundred feet 
high, used his pillars, arches and sombre 
glooms to great advantage and without 
distracting over-emphas's. The opening 
scene was particularly effective 
The lighting was in general too 
scant for the features of the 
players to be seen adequately, 
and a note in the programme 
explaining that this was due to 
an attempt to “retain the qual- 
ity” of the artist’s paintings is 
surely a most ineffectiveapologia 
and, I should imagine, not sanc- 
tioned by the artist, who of all 
people would know that his 
eanyases are a comparatively 
irrelevant consideration. 

Mr. Georce SHERINGHAM's 
costumes were rich and varied, 
yet not over-emphasised, and 
contrasted well with Mr. Prypr’s 
austerities to make an impre3- 
sive show. 

“Oxp Kine Coat” (EveryMAy). 

Old King Coal, by Epwarp 
Wi1son, produced by the Every- 
man Theatre Guild, is not, as 
some bright young persons about 
me in the auditorium seemed 
perhaps not unnaturally to ex- 
pect, a fundamentally humorous 
affair. Itisan honestly written 


} 


| 


and, in parts, genuinely moving | 


study of the hardships, dangers | 
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and heroisms of the pit, lightened in- 
deed by humour—not always at the 
tactful moment—and by simple genuine 
domestic sentiment; a little naive per- 
haps and formless in plan. Certainly 
the author, who kept us in the pit for 
three of his five scenes, held us interested 
in his characters and in the technical 
details of the craft, which he explained 
with a conscientiousness which perhaps 





| movement of his unpretentious piece. 
| the inside of a Scottish miner's cottage : 
| five, the best hand at the coal-face; his 


| and no wonder; their comely unspoiled 


somewhat jeopardised the dramatic 
By way of prologue we are shown 
staunch old James Lawrie still, at sixty- 


wife, Maggie, terribly proud of her man, 





daughter, Mary ; the shy Davy Burgess, 
making a clumsy pleasant 
thing of his expected pro- 
posal; with a glimps.s of 
the villain, the giant fore- 
man, Crichton, whose re- 
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putation is none too good 
with the women and of 
| whom it is hinted that by 
| veiled threats of dismissal 
| hehas made more than one 
husband a formally com- 
| plaisant observer of his 
misconduct. 
The next scene shows us 
James Lawrie’s heading 
in the pit; his team: the 
newly-affianced Davy ; Bob 
Crawford the Communist, 
| and (most unlikely) the 
| sailor, Alf,a stage Cockney 
who has just broken ship 
and has never before been 
inside a pit (introduced 
no doubt for the double 
purpose of permitting the 
interesting technical ex- 
planations to be made to 
us through him and of pro- 
viding, a little too crudely, the comic 
relief). I must not forget the trolley- 
boy, Billy, and Pilot the Shetland pony. 
‘There is anxiety about gas in the pit. 
While the foreman, Crichton, is busy 
with his tests the men turn resolutely 
to their coal-getting. The quarrel be- 
tween Davy and Crichton, about to flare 
up, is quieted by wise old James. 
Crichton abruptly plays his tramp-card 
—a week’s notice to Davy. An explo- 
sion and a “fall” interrupt the fight 
| between them. The common danger 
| brings out the best in all of them. 
| James is voted to the control of the 
pooled food-stores and the general 
leadership of the beleaguered men. _ 
| Two days pass, and four more. Their 
| signals are no longer answered, and 
| Crichton, who knows of an old working, 
| manfully goes to his death, exploding 
} & way into the old gallery with a fuse 











Davy Burgess . 
Mary Lawrie . 


too short to allow him time to escape. 
Old James's strength fails him at the 
very end, and the three survivors leave 
his dead body and pass to safety through 
the breach made by their comrade’s 
sacrifice, 

If it was indeed true, as he asserted, 
that the new company, on taking over, 
had destroyed the plans of the old 
workings, so that this ready way of 
escape was unknown to the rescuers, 
then all] can say is that Rationalisation 
is indeed overdue. But I make bold to 


say that here the author was taking 
dramatists’ licence, 

Nothing that we poorly - instructed 
outsiders know by report of the be- 
haviour of the miner in this most terri- 
fying of ordeals leais us to doubt the 









BONNIE MARY LAWRIE; 
Or, Ha, HA, THE WOOING O'T. 
Mr. Joun LAURIE. 
Miss MARGARET Batrp. 


essential truth of the picture here pre- 
sented, and wa are grateful for this 
glimpse of it to remind us of the price 
of coal. We may take leave to think 
the tribute to the Cockney brand of 
cheerful heroism in adversity just a 
little overdons and to doubt the likeli- 
hood of that humorous dramatisation 
of the scene at a football match when, 
at the end of the two days, the prisoners 
heard the signals of the rescue party. 
They must have known too well how 
many a possible slip there was between 
that and safety, as the event proved. 
It is natural perhaps that the author, 
knowing the weakness of our flesh, thus 
pandered to it, to the detriment of the 
balance of his promising essay. 

Mr. Ernest Cove, the producer, who, 
as our programme slip informs us, took 
the part of old James at short notice, 
and is, I understand, himself an ex- 
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miner, played it admirably, giving us 
a clear picture of this nicely-observed 
character; Miss Marcarer Batrp's 
clever little study of the young girl Mary 
was particularly pleasing; Mr. Joun 
Laveir’s fiery Davy, and Mr. Avex- 
ANDER GitLerre’s friendly -truculent 
Bob seemed to me very well-studied per- 
fcrmances, and as for technical details 
we are assured that the expert, Captain 
P, 8. Hay, who advised the producer, 
vouches for their accuracy. 

This won't be Mr. Enwarp Winson’s 
last play, [ fesl sure, T. 











NEW MUSICAL COMPOSERS, | 
Horervt Omens. 

So much has been heard of late of | 
the depressed condition of 
music and musicians ow- 
ing to the competition of 
the gramophoneand “‘wire- 
less” that it comes as a 
welcome surprise to learn 
of new and fruitful activi- 
ties which may save and 
even improve the situa- 
tion, For many centuries 
the divine art has suffered 
from the erroneous view 
that the aim of music was 
to promote concord rather 
than to add flavour, zest 
and. animation to life by 
accentuating differences. 
The pursuit of concord 
inevitably tended to an in- 
sipid uniformity and arti- 
ficial geniality culminating 
in the emasculated amia- 
bility of MENDELSSORN, 
But this hoary fallacy has 
now been effectually ex- 
ploded. On all sides evi- 
dence is accumulating 
of the desire to harness 
music to political organisations, Conser- 
vative, Socialist and Bolshevistic, thus 
providing remunerative «mployment to 
a large number of struggling instrumen- 
talists and ensuring that Elections in 
future are likely to be much richer in 
sonority and polyphonic awareness. 

Another most hopeful sign of the 
times—though it cannot be said to solve 
the question of unemployment—is the 
triumphant invasion of the domain of 
creative effort by gifted amateurs who 
more than make up for their lack of 
scientific or technical equipment by the 
fresh and unhackneyed quality of their 
works, It is imposs:ble to over-estimate 
the influence of the example set up by 
General Dawes, the American Am- 
bassador, who has composed a melody 
which has been performed by the illus- 
trious violinist, Kerrmcer. From a 
variety of quarters evidence reaches us 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Ornento” (Savoy). 

Ma. Maurice Brownz deserves much 
credit for hazarding a purse in these 
flippant days upon our neglected Suake- 
SPEARE, and much gratitude, because 
we always realise anew what wit, what 
splendour and subtleties of thought and 
phrase we miss by our apathy. 

There were two conflicting currents 
in this production. Mr. Pavt Rope- 
son played the Moor with great simpli- 
city and directness and succeeded better 
than any Othello I have seen in making 
plausible the difficult passage of sudden 
transition from a proud trusting love to 
an insane ungovernable jea'ousy. 

He unveiled for us the primitive 
savage streak in the Moor’s chatacter— 
a Moor seen through the eyes of an 
Ftizabetban Eoglishman—the rage as 
of a wounded animal clouding the judg- 
ment and making him an easy victim to 
the otherwise almost too fantastic and 
transparent lies and snares of Jago. The 
crescendo of savage fury from this point 
to the crisis of the tragedy was admir- 
ably worked up. . Nor did he fail in the 
tenderness and pride of the early love- 
passages or in the last phase of despair- 
ing remorse. ‘Perhaps he did a Jittle 
fail to show us ¢he great Captain and 


| Councillor. But his rich deep voice and 


| reasons for his hatred of the 


: 
; 


| stressed it is, I submit, for the 





clear enunciation always gave genuine 
pleasure to the bearer. 

Mr. Maurice Browne, on the other 
hand, chose to present his Jago 
in an ultra-sophisticated mood, 
and his too confidential and con- 
versational manner Jost us many 
of his lines. Certainly at the 
outset he neglected to stress the 


Moor (if the author seems to 
leave this point insufficiently 


player to amend this), and so 
gives too much the impression 
of a man engaging in a mere 
prank of villainy for villainy's 
sake. However there seem to 
be inherent difficulties in this 
part which cannot be completely 
resolved. The characterisation 
is rich and subtle, the mechan- 
ism and movements crude. The 
author, one may suspect, was 
not too concerned with or even 
too conscious of the contradic- 
tion. As author-actor he had 
one eye on the groundlings, and 
meant them to have a full- 
blooded villainous villain. Soa 
modern Jago may be forgiven 
for trying to solve the pretty 
problem in his own way. 

Miss Peaoy Asucrort’s Des- 
demona seemed an intelligent 





IN THE GRAND BEDSIDE MANNER. 
Desdemona (Miss Peaey Asucnrert). “Tris 
FOUR-POSTER IS 8O TALL.” 
Othello (Mr. Pavt Ropeson). “ ALL THE 
BETTER TO STRANGLE YOU IN.” 


interpretation, at ils best in the opening 
passages, and in the rather bewitch- 





ing roguishness of her importunities on 
g 





Miss SyBu THORNDIKE ‘EM/L14) REDUCES THE GIGANTIC 
OTHELLO TO AVERAGE DIMENSIONS. 





Cassio’s behalf; less effective perhaps in | 
the later movements, if we except the | 


disrobing scene, which was played with 
a grave wistful sweetness. Miss Synur. 
THorNDIKE's Emilia was a rich full- 
flavoured affair, full of humour and 
spirit. Moreof such parts should be 
offered her. I thought Mr. Max Movy- 
TESOLE’S carefully-played Cassio an en- 
tirely satisfactory performance of a by 
no means easy part. 

Roderigo, the dupe of the text, became 
unwarrantably the butt-buffoon—one 
of those liberties which modern pro- 
ducers so lightly take in the interests 
of originality. I do not know whether 
Miss Etuen VAN VOLKENBURG, to whom 
this production is attributed, is guilty 
of this or of the savage cutting of the 
text, especially towards the close, which 
results in an ending even more per- 
functory than usual. Some of the inter- 
ludes were a little in the Hammersmith 
manner, which is best confined to the 
Lyric, where this patent runs. Citizens 
and soldiers moved somewhat like 
marionettes; even the grave and re- 
verend signiors in council sacrificed 
dignity to brightness. On the whole 
the play moved with a commendable 
swiftness. 

Mr. James Prypp,a little embarrassed 
no doubt by the fact thatthe proscenium 
arch was less than three hundred feet 
high, used his pillars, arches and sombre 
glooms to great advantage and without 
distracting over-emphas's. The opening 
scene was particularly effective 
The lighting was in general too 
scant for the features of the 
players to be seen adequately, 
and a note in the programme 
explaining that this was due to 
an attempt to ‘retain the qual- 
ity” of the artist’s paintings is 
surely a most ineffectiveapologia 
and, I should imagine, not sanc- 
tioned by the artist, who of all 
people would know that his 
canvases are a comparatively 
irrelevant consideration. 

Mr. GeorGe S#HERINGHAM’s 
costumes were rich and varied, 
yet not over-emphasised, and 
contrasted well with Mr. Prypr's 
austerities to make an impres- 
sive show. 


“Onn Kine Coat” (EveryMay). 
Old King Coal, by Epwarp 
Witson, produced by the Every- 


some bright young persons about 
me in the auditorium seemed 
perhaps not unnaturally to ex- 
pect, a fundamentally humorous 
affair, Itisan honestly written 
and, in parts, genuinely moving 


study of the hardships, dangers 
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and heroisms of the pit, lightened in- 
deed by humour—not always at the 
tactful moment—and by simple genuine 
domestic sentiment ; a little naive per- 
haps and formless in plan. Certainly 
the author, who kept us in the pit for 
three of his five scenes, held us interested 
in his characters and in the technical 
details of the craft, which he explained 
with a conscientiousness which perhaps 
somewhat jeopardised the dramatic 
movement of his unpretentious piece. 
By way of prologue we are shown 


| the inside of a Scottish miner’s cottage : 


staunch old James Lawrie still, at sixty- 


| five, the best hand at the coal-face: his 





| putation is none too good 
| whom it is hinted that by 


| hehas made more than one 


/and (most unlikely) the 
| sailor, Alf,a stage Cockney 


| —a week’s notice to Davy. 


| thing of his expected pro- 


wife, Maggie, terribly proud of her man, 


| and no wonder; their comely unspoiled 


daughter, Mary ; the shy Davy Burgess, 
making a clumsy pleasant 


posal; with a glimps» of 
the villain, the giant fore- 
man, Crichton, whose re- 


with the women ard of 
veiled threats of dismissal 


husband a formally com- 
plaisant observer of his 
misconduct. 

The next scene shows us 
James Lawrie’s heading 
in the pit; his team: the 
newly-aftianced Davy ; Bob 
Crawford the Communist, 





who has just broken ship 
and has never before been 
inside a pit (introduced 
no doubt for the double 
purpose of permitting the 
interesting technical ex- 
planations to be made to 
us through him and of pro- 
viding, a little too crudely, the comic 
relief). I must not forget the trolley- 
boy, Billy, and Pilot the Shetland pony. 

‘There is anxiety about gas in the pit. 
While the foreman, Crichton, is busy 
with his tests the men turn resolutely 
to their coal-getting. The quarrel be- 
tween Davy and Crichton, about to flare 
up, is quieted by wise old James. 
Crichton abruptly plays his tramp-card 
An explo- 


‘sion and a “fall” interrupt the fight 


| 
j 


between them. The common danger 
brings out the best in all of them. 
James is voted to the control of the 
pooled food-stores and the general 
leadership of the beleaguered men. _ 

Two days pass, and four more. Their 
signals are no longer answered, and 


| Crichton, who knows of an old working, 
| manfully goes to his death, exploding 


} 
‘ 
J 
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a way into the old gallery with a fuse 
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Davy Burgess . 
Mary Lawrie . 





too short to allow him time to escape. 
Old James's strength fails him at the 
very end, and the three survivors leave 
his dead body and pass to safety through 
the breach made by their comrade's 
sacrifice. 

If it was indeed true, as he asserted, 
that the new company, on taking over, 
had destroyed the plans of the old 
workings, so that this ready way of 
escape was unknown to the rescuers, 
then all ] can say is that Rationalisation 
is indeed overdue. But I make bold to 


say that here the author was taking 
dramatists’ licence. 

Nothing that we poorly -instructed 
outsiders know by report of the be- 
haviour of the miner in this most terri- 





fying of ordeals leais us to doubt the 





BONNIE MARY LAWRIE; 
Or, HA, HA, THE WOOING O’T. 
Mr. Joun LAURIE. 
Miss MARGARET Batrp. 


essential truth of the picture here pre- 
sented, and wa are grateful for this 
glimpse of it to remind us of the price 
of coal. We may take leave to think 
the tribute to the Cockney brand of 
cheerful heroism in adversity just a 
little overdone and to doubt the likeli- 
hood of that humorous dramatisation 
of the scene at a football match when, 
at the end of the two days, the prisoners 
heard the signals of the rescue gee 
They must have known too well how 
many a possible slip there was between 
that and safety, as the event proved. 
It is natural perhaps that the author, 
knowing the weakness of our flesh, thus 
pandered to it, to the detriment of the 
balance of his promising essay. 

Mr. Ernest Cove, the producer, who, 
as our programme slip informs us, took 
the part of old James at short notice, 
and is, I understand, himself an ex- 
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miner, played it admirably, giving us 
a clear picture of this nicely-observed 
character; Miss Mancarer Barep's 
clever little study of the young girl Mary 
was particularly pleasing; Mr. Joun 
Lavrte’s fiery Davy, and Mr, Avex- 
ANDER GILLeTre’s friendly -truculent 
Bob seemed to me very well-studied per- 
fcrmanees, and as for technical details 
we are assured that the expert, Captain 
P. 8. Hay, who advised the producer, 
vouches for their accuracy. 

This won't be Mr. Epwarp Winson’s 
last play, [ feel sure. yd 








NEW MUSICAL COMPOSERS. | 
Horervt Omens. 

So much has been heard of late of 
the depressed condition of 
music and musicians ow- 
ing to the competition of 
the gramophone and “wire- 
less” that it comes as a 
welcome surprise to learn 
of new and fruitful activi- 
ties which may save and 
even improve the situa- 
tion, For many centuries 
the divine art has suffered 
from the erroneous view 
that the aim of music was 
to promote concord rather 
than to add flavour, zest 
and animation to life by 
accentuating differences. 
The pursuit of coneord 
inevitably tended to an in- 
sipid uniformity and arti- 
ficial geniality culminating 
in the emasculated amia- 
bility of MENDELSSORN. 
But this hoary fallacy has 
now been effectually ex- 
ploded. On all sides evi- 
dence is accumulating 
of the desire to harness 
music to political organisations, Conser- 
vative, Socialist and Bolshevistic, thus 
providing remunerative «mployment to 
a large number of struggling instrumen- 
talists and ensuring that Elections in 
future are likely to bo much richer in 
sonority and polyphonic awareness. 

Another most hopeful sign of the 
times —though it cannot be said to solve 
the question of unemployment—is the 
triumphant invasion of the domain of 
creative effort by gifted amateurs who 
more than make up for their lack of 
scientific or technical equipment by the 
fresh and unhackneyed quality of their 
works. It is imposs:ble to over-estimate 
the influence of the example set up by 
General Dawes, the American Am- 
bassador, who has composed a melody 
which has been performed by the illus- 

trious violinist, Kartster. From a 
variety of quarters evidence reaches us 
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of similar ventures, some of them of the 
most elaborate and ambitious dimen- 
sions. 

Foremost amongst them is The News o/ 
the World symphony, by Lord Rippet, 
the title of which is admittedly sug- 


| gested by DvokAx's popular work, but 


which is developed on entirely original 
lines. Laid out in Four movements, the 
Symphony opens with an Allegro Pulp- 
itoso, “ Morning in Bouverie Street,” 
in which the arrival of lorries laden with 
drums of paper is realistically repro- 
duced. The Second movement, an Inter- 
mezzo, depicts the brief respite from his 


| labours enjoyed by the great newspaper 
| proprietor on the Walton Heath Goll! 
| Links, with James Brarp as his partner 


in a foursome. A peculiarly poignant 


| effect is obtained in the Coda by the 


use of a solo horn, appropriately fitted 
with steel crooks, which gives out a 
solemn fanfare indicative of the triumph 
of the winning pair. 

The Grand March which follows 
typifies the return of the proprietor to 


| hs office and the enthusiastic welcome 
| given him by his staff; and the Finale, 
| * Going to Press,” richly scored for full 


orchestra, reinforeed by gongs, xylo- 
phones, brontoplrones and sirens, brings 
the work to a sumptuous and strepitous 
conclusion, rae 

Students of Gregorian mus'c will not 
be surprised to learn that from his 
earliest years Lord Passrieiv has been 
a devoted admirer of the Psalms and 
Motets known as Graduals. It will be 
none the less a source of deep eatisfac- 
tion to them to hear that he is engaged 
upon and will shortly produce a new 
Book of Graduals, in which, by the in- 
evilability of the progressions emp!oyed 
and the economical handling of the 


; 


| modulations, a contribution of first-class 


importance has been made to the evolu- 
tion of this branch of composition. 


| There is, however, no foundation for the 
| rumour that Lord Passrietn’s interest 
| in hymnology has inspired him to set 
| CoLermpas’s famous poem to music 

under the title of “The Ancient and 
| Modern Mariner.” 


At present we baye only heard of one 
excursion into thé domain of opera, but 
that is cf a nature which excites the 

_ liveliest and most pleasurable expecta- 
tions. Colonel Mervyn O'Gorman will 
| be his own librettist in his Grand Opéra 
| Comique of Autocaimen,, and, apart 
from the happy perversion of the title, 
has not borrowed a single word from 
| Méeiméte’s famous story. The book of 
the words is of remarkable length, and 
those who have been privileged to see it 
| estimate that it would occupy at a rough 
| estimate about sixteen hundred column: 
| of small print in The Times. But its 


_ voluminousness is fully equalled by its 
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vivacity, Here we can only give the 
briefest outline of the plot, which de- 
scribes how the villain, a disreputable 
soldier of fortune in a marching regi- 
ment, of the name of Liewlenant Walker 
Jay, after subjecting the heroine, the 
beautiful Lady Limousine de Lure, to 
countless perils by his unwelecme atten- 
tions, is finally run down by ber in her 
200-h.p. 16-cylinder saloon when on 
her way to witness an electric-bull fight. 

The Tenth and final Act describes the 
trial, in which the heroine is triumph- 
antly acquitted of manslaughter and 
elected an honorary member of the 
Atheneum under Rule II. for her dis- 
tinguished services to the cause of traffic 
control. Sir Tomas Bercnanm is stated 
to have declared that the orchestration 
is even finer than that of Lord Rippett 
and that the libretto, though written in 
prose, is vo'd of the slightest taint of 
pedestrianism. 








A CLASH OF UMPIRES. 


Ovr annual match versus Piston 
Slappe was played last week at Little 
Dithering, and we won by 7 runs, the 
score—as printed in The Little Dithering 
Gazetie (1d. every Friday)—reading, 
Dithering 28, Piston 21; but by another 
mode of rackoning the totals may be no 
less accurately assessed at 5—2 in our 
favour, as I shall hope to show. 

Our umpire, Mr. U mberleigh, weighs 
nineteonstoneand hastheinterests of his 
club at heart. Our opponent's umpire, 
Mr. Crabb, though of less weight in 
actual avoirdupois, is equally devoted 
to the fortunes of his club. The de- 
cisions of both, as being big men, are 
received without question. 

Thus it will be seen that a match 
between Little Dithering and Piston 
Slappe readily resolves itself into a 
match between Mr. Umberleigh and 
Mr. Crabb, the players being little more 
than pawns in the game. 

We batted first in this year’s conflict, 
the Vicar facing the bowling of Ned 
Laskey, who relies more on speed than 
either length or spin and is in conse- 
quence the mainstay of the Piston 
attack. Mr. Umberleigh, terrific at the 
bowler’s end, proclaimed “ Play!” and 
closed his eyes. Whereupon Ned Laskey 
lumbered up to the wicket and sent 
down a snorter which spread-eagled the 
Vicar's wicket. Mr. Umberleigh shouted 
“No-ball!” thus scoring the initial 
point in the encounter between himself 
and Mr.Crabb. Ned's fourth ball was 
a high one, passing over the batsman 
and the wicket-keeper; it would have 
hit the long-stop had he not smartly 
ducked. The batsmen ran four byes, 
and at this stage Mr. Crabb took a hand 





inthe game. “Two short!” he roared. 
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By this announcement he gained 
moral eredit but scored no point for 
himself, this reward being confined to 
decisions affecting a batsman’s wicket. 

(Scores at the end of the first over: 
Mr, Umberleigh, 1; Mr. Crabb, 0.) 

Two wickets fell in the second over, 
the Vicar being again bowled and Mr. 
Tawton, the undertaker, getting his 
throat in front of a rising ball. A con- 
fident appeal for |.b.w. from square-leg 
was upheld by Mr. Crabb, who thus 
equalised (1—1). 

Wickets continued to fall, and quite 
soon Mr. Umberleigh was extended. 
The doctor was palpubly out to a catch 
at the wicket and started sponte sua for 
the pavilion, but was recalled by Mr. 


kindly manner that his bat was “sprung 
and clicking at the splice, Zor.” 


rose to two. 

But even with such ingenious ex- 
pedients on the part of Mr. Umberleigh 
the rot that had set in could not be 
checked. Little Dithering were socn 
all out and tea was taken early. 

(Scores at the tea interval: I 
Dithering, 28; Mr. Umberleigh, 2; 
Crabb, 1.) 

A great deal now depended on 
Umberleigh—and, of course, on 
Crabb too. Would they rise to 
occasion? They would and did. 

After tex Mr. Umberleigh cpened 
brightly by giving a batsman out, caught 
off a bump-bal!, but Mr. Crabb effect- 
ively retaliated by disallowing a run- 
out. Incidentally he added “ Wide!” 





the 


did not affect his personal score. 
(Scores: Mr. Umberleigh, 3; Mr 
Crabb, 2 ) 
The game proceeded keenly until, 


looking dangerous, the situation became 
rather tense; but Mr. Umberleigh is not 
easily rattled in an emergency. At this 
critical point he touched his best form 
and drew clean away. 

Inoneover hedisqualified an incoming 
batsman under the two-minute rule, 
and adjudged the last man out for ob- 
structing the field because he picked up 
the ball after playing it hard on to his 
ankle and threw it back to the bowler. 

(Final scores as announced in ‘jhe 
Gazette) —Dithering, 28; Piston, 21; 
as computed by the Umpirical method 
—Mr, Umberleigh, 5; Mr. Crabb, 2 ) 

Woon. 





“Mr. Ranalow ... his Macbeth is every 
bit as engaging a repre bate as ever.” 
Daily Taper. 
We picture Miss Erste Frencn as an 
equally engaging Lady Macbeth. 











which however, as I have explained, | 


| 


| 


Umberleigh, who explained to him in a | 


In this way Mr. Umberleigh’s score | 


ttle | 
Mr. | 


Mr. | 
Mr. | 


with eight runs required for victory, | 
two wickets in hand, and Mr. Crabb | 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OF LONDON. 
Tur Weary Kino. 
(James THe Sreonp, near the Horse Guards’ Parade.) 
JAMES THE SECOND in Roman dress, looking terribly underfed, 


You ‘ll find behind the Admiralty, with a wreath on his drooping head, 
And heavy eyes which seem to say, “I wish I could go to bed,”’ 


Every day at eleven o'clock (Sundays only, at ten) 
He sees the mounted Guard go by, officer, corporals, men 
(Except when the Court is out of Town ; there isn't an officer then). 


“T was a Lord High Admiral once,”’ says JAMES in a weary tone ; 

*“ T was a King at Whitehall too, with a mounted guard of my own ; 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men can’t put me back on 
my throne,’’ 


He hears the time by the Horse Guards’ clock (which always ignores 
Big Ben) ; 

He hears the trumpeter sound Last Post when they shut the gates at 
ten 

(Except when the Court is out of Town ; there isn’t a trumpeter then). 


He hears the ery of the waterfowl and the lonely policeman’s tread ; 
He sees the hard white lights of the Mall, like diamonds on a thread ; 
“T am so tired,” says James tue Seconp, “I wish I could go to bed.” 
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Fompous Visiicr. “ AH, MY DEAR, If ONLY I COULD BE YOUR AGE AND BACK AT SCHOOL AGAIN, KNOWING WHAT I KNOW Now!” 


Child. “ Ou, I EXPECT YOU'D SOON CATCH UP TO Us.” 





eomemeenanmcean a ——— 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ir is difficult if not impossible to write a first-rate bio- 
graphy of an inveterately second-rate man; and, though it 
is obvious that Mr. Epmunp Buiunpen’s Leigh Hunt 








| (Coppen-Sanperson, 21/-) is a labour of love, it is easier, I 
pe 


feel, to appreciate the labour than the love. Professor 
Sarntspury, trying to do the generous thing by Hunt, 
remarked that he was the master, not the pupil, cf Lams, 


| Hazurrt, Keats and Saetiey; and that to be “improved 
| upon” by the first couple in prose and the second in verse gave 
| the improved-upon a certain status. This status is soundly 


and critically established in the first half of Mr. BLunpEn’s 
book—a chronicle no more diffuse than is rendered necessary 


| by its subject’s self-diffusion. The journey of all the Hunts 


to Italy, on Byron's invitation, urgently voiced by SHELLEY, 
oceurs as asort of desperate “half-time” in the family's 
shuttle-cock fortunes. Stable association with a well-con- 
ducted paper might have been the making of Hunt. Actually 
the experimentat nature of The Liberal, along with SHeL.ey's 
death and Byron's egotism, proved a set-back. Its victim 


| returned to the “poetical Tinkerdom ” described by CagtyLe; 


but this was very far, as his biographer clearly establishes, 


| from the Skimpole legend so cruelly circulated by Dickens. 
| Mr. Bcunpen isa trifle over-inclined to cast the whole blame 


for Hunt's anomalous position on his drunken wife and her | all the essential questions with even more than his custom- | 





y 

















(sic) abnormal son, Jonn, Yet there is a pitiful grace about 
his final chapters which show both Hunt and his accom- 
plished biographer at their best. 





There is a curious interplay of feeling in Hitatre Bev- 
Loc’s Richelieu (Benn, 21/-). He claims, on behalf cf the 
terrible Cardinal, that in virtue of his policy opposing the 
Hapsburg encirclement of France he was the agent who 
finally crystallized nationalism and secured a measure of 
religious toleration in Europe, and he is frankly proud to find 
a Frenchman and the subject of his own biography playing 
so resounding a part; but on the other hand he is not at 
all clear that even nationalism is a thing to love, while he 
deplores the ecntinued separation of Europe into two camps 
in matters of religion, meaning by this the failure of a wise 
and beneficent Inquisition to destroy the work of the Re- 
formation. He is simultaneously happy in the greatness 
of the deed and miserable in its results, and it should be 
small comfort that few historians will either share the grief 
or consent to accept the claim. With all his charm cof | 
narrative, his cften very fascinating analysis of character | 
and his familiar hankering after that form of military ¢x- | 
position which makes simple things appear profound, it must 
be understood that the writer is primarily concerned to keep | 
on saying, in a spirit of the utmost good fellowship, things | 
that in Protestant ears are quite simply damnable. He begs | 
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| lack of delicacy with which he offers 
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ary air of engaging innocence, and still 
possesses beyond all others the art of 
making Englishmen love him by the 


them insults. 





I suppose it is true of most of us 
that we devote a far less sloppy manner 
of thinking to the small but pressing 
problems arising out of our work than 
we do to the mighty but largely evad- 
able challenge of time and eternity. It 
| is not surprising to find the meditations 
of a novelist philosophically second- 
rate; luckily (or unluckily) for the 
reader they are swallowed with fare 
more easy to assimilate. Mrs. Saran 
Gertrupe Minin has produced, in 
| Men on a Voyage (Constaste, 5/-), a 
| complete small commonplace book of 
undraped observations. Her publisher's 
blurb calls them “aphorisms,” which 
suggests a scholarly precision to which 
Mrs. Miuuin makes noclaim. Her little 
paragraphs or congeries of paragraphs 
deal with God, man and the content 
and technique of fiction, their ability 
increasing in inverse ratio to their 
| height of theme. She seems, if I may 
say so, to have met the First Causa of 
her theological comments solely under 
the auspices of M. Anatrote France 
and Mrs. Orive Scurerner, and gives 
you the impression of never having 
escaped from the assiduities of her host 
and hostess for a quiet word alone with 
their guest. Her mere men, on the 
other hand, are interesting, especially 
when she sees them as matter for 
fiction. But the crown of her book is 
its professional disquisitions, ‘‘ Money 
and Art,” “ The Best-Sellers,” “ Artistic 
| Self-Consciousness” and so on. And 
here she speaks as a worker to workers, 
for “when an artist begins talking about 

his art and not his work he is done.” 

[f there is a correct answer to the 
riddle: When is a novel not a novel? 
then I think it is to be found between 
| the covers of Miss Heten Asnton’s new 
| book, Doctor Serocold (Brxn, 7/6), which 
| is sub-titled ““A Page From His Day- 
| Book,” and is a detailed account of 








Conscientious 


NOW. 








Voice of Telephone Operator, ““ NUMBER, PLEASE?” 


Subscriber. 
MINUTES AGO I WANTED THE FirRe BRIGADE, BUT THAT'S BEING ARRANGED FOR 
THANKS VERY MUCH.” 


“WELL, AS A MATTER OF FACT, ABOUT FIFTEEN 








| twenty-one hours in the life of a country == 
| practitioner. It is certainly not to be recommended to the 
| equeamish or hypochondriacal, but those who have the 
courage to read meticulous descriptions of death, diseases 
and operations will find many rewards for their pain. As 
an author Miss Asxton is singularly unobtrusive; she, as 
it were, introduces us to Doctor Serocold and leaves us with 
him. We could not have a better companion, for he is a de- 
lightful person—kind, wise and philosophical. Through his 
eyes, in the space of one day, we see the whole life of a small 
country town and become acquainted with a number of 
characters who are all associated with one another in 
| different ways. The Doctor is their go-between ; he is their 
| messenger, their champion, the arranger of their love-affairs 


i 





able title of general practitioner. The phrase “ human doeu- 
ment” is very much over-worked, but it is descriptive of 
Miss Asuton’s book, which is also remarkable for the in- 
genuity of its construction. For these two qualities it 
deserves to be widely read, but only by people who have 
the double endowment of sanity and fortitude. 

Death, no doubt, is an impressive theme; but with fifteen 
death-scenes—fifteen Exits and Farewells (SkUwYN AND 
Brount, 7/6)—it comes in the long run to seem monotonous 
fare. One finds oneself waiting with a growing sense of 
weariness for the foregoneand inevitableconclusion. Not that 
any lack of variety is to be found in Miss Mansorts Bowen's 
monotony. Thecharactersof her victims areas heterogeneous 











and their confessor, proving himself worthy of the honour- 
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_ as their manners of quitting the stage of life. There are noble! persovalities of his main adventure from the moment when 
| figures like Srrarvorp and Conporcet ; base figures like the | he first hoisted sail on the sll-found abandoned ship, Lyric, 
| Du Barny and that profligate duke whom Pork called “the and made it carry a satisfactorily heavy fieight for a series 
| scorn and wonder of his age ” ; ambiguous figures, like Pico} of voyages, owing to his seamanlike capability for pick- 
| peLLA Mrranpobaand Madame Henvietre, Cuanves II.'s| ing good officers and ~ a= te crews. Not of set purpose 
{air sister. And there are executions, assassinations and | but in casual asides Sir Nicer betrays the real knowledge, 
_ suicides; sudden demises and long-drawn agonies. With | critical acumen and zeal for the good theatre on which his 

one or two exceptions the scenes are firmly based on docu- | well-deserved success is based. He is content also to attri- 

ments, and it says much for Miss Bowen's ability that on| bute his few failures to his own errors of judgment rather 

the whole she can sustain comparison with Madame pr La/| than to malicious fortune, and is particularly generous to 


| Fayerre’s moving picture of the end of Mapame or the} 
pamphlet reporting the ipsissima verba of MonmourH on | 
the scaffold, Nevertheless she has provided us with rather | 


| a depressing entertainment. 





When you receive a book called Tariff Walls (Murnay, 
| 7/6) you take it for granted that the title is metaphorical 
and that you are in possession of another dull, and probably 
| unintelligible, treatise on economics, But when you open 





his co-operators. A friendly unpretentious book. 


Having read Traveller's Rest (Coutins, 7/6) before see 
ing the caption on its jacket, 1 was a little surprised to 
find that the central idea of Mrs. Henry Dupeney’s tale 
is “the search of a very unworldly girl for periection.” It 
is, however, absolutely true that Clara Fountain, when she 


left a Church of England convent school to keep house | 


for her brother, knew very little about the world. Thi: 





| the book and find those 
| walls repeated in many 
photographie illustra- 
tions and realise that 
their curious meander- 
ings follow the inter- 
national boundary lines 
on the map of Europe 
you begin to sit up and 
, take notice. If this is 
economics, it is a new 
and perhaps an amus- 
ing presentation of the 
dismal science, And so 
itis, both new and amus. 
ing. Sir Crive Morr. 
| con-Becr, like his old 
chief, Mr. Cuurcuity, 
is an enthusiast for 
| the craft of Bataus, 
and he is also a knight- 
errant. Having built 
his walls on a map of 
prodigious scale, he has 
carried it round Eur- 
ope, intent to slay the 
dragon of High Protec- 
tion with itsawful warn- 








DURBIES ? " 








Pastidious Criminal. “ EXCUSE ME—DO YOU CALL THESE DAKBIKS OR 


nermnreei brother was a clergy 

man and (under the in 

fluence of strong wine 
a brilliant preacher, but 
presently, havingstimu 
lated himself to excess, 
he met with a fatal acci- 
dent, and then Clara 
married Simon Flatlery 
These Flatterys were 
all more or less mad, 


tothe generalrule, Clara 
left him and eventually 
committed bigamy. If 
her search was really 
for perfe.tion, which | 
doubt, she seems t» 
have followed a curi- 
ously false scent. But 











hunting for, the story 
of the chase is engag- 
ingly told, and Mrs. 
Doupeney, skilled as she 
is in the drawing ol 
ue character, has excelled 








ing for weapon. For he is convioced that in immuring them- 


selves behind ever-rising tariffs the nations are engaged in 
a suicidal and fratricidal policy, and he has hit on this 
ingenious device for demonstrating the fact. His account 
of bis adventures with his remarkable toy, and of its 
reception, always attentive and often cordial, by statesmen 
and bankers and economists, makes entertaining reading, 
though he does not neglect the serious statistical side of 
the question which he has so seriously at heart. 





In Hammersmith Hoy (Fawer, 21/-) Sir Nioen Poayrarr 








herself in her portraits of the /lattery clan. 





Mr. A. 8. M. Hurtcutnson is a Jeisuiely teller cf short 
stories, and some of the tales in The Golden Pound (Hooper 
AND Stouauton, 7/6) are so lacking in dramatic incident and 
so prolonged that they are tiresome to read. Naughty 
school-girls have obviously impressed themselves upon M: 
Hutcninson’s attention, and from the bunch of yarns in 
which their pranks are related I select “ The Disciplinarian,’ 


because it may provide harassed mistresses with an effective 
/method of subduing rebellious pupils. 
tells the story of his success and its direct and indirect | Hutcninson when he turns to fantasy: both “‘he Mag-c 


Bui I prefer Mr 


origins with a real, not merely an affected, modesty, duly | Stick” and “Odd Case of W. H. Brabazon” are gracefully 


seasoned with wif and odcasional mild malice—as in his 

diverting account of Lady Oxrorp anp Asquirn blandly 

instructing him inthe whole art of producing and acting- 
, and for the most part avoiding those anecdotes of purely 
| professional interest which are characteristic of theatrical 
| reminiscences. ‘A hoy is a small sailing-ship capable of 
| carrying a modest freight for a short distance,” and inevitably 
| the most interesting part of this well-produced book is the 
| account of the hopes, hazards, disappointments, plots and 





absurd and stand out as the gems of a not very brilliant 
collection. pena Se 


Luxuriant Underwear. 
“One man I know has a garden which he keeps full of expensiy 
flowering pants.” Yorkshire Paper 





“Almost all the murders in England now were by men or women.” 


Sir Hennerr Samven, as reported in Manchester Pape: 
The cat-murderer is almost extinct. 


, | 
and, as Simon was far 
from being an exception | 


whatever Clara was | 
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CHARIVARIA, 

Lord BrAvEeRrBROOK is disposing of | 
his racehorses in order to devote him- 
self to the Empire Crusade, but it is | 
understood that he is retaining his} 
newspapers. 


A news item states that a lemon| 
weighing two pounds has been exhibited 
in a Worthing shop. This is thought 
to be the very fruit that Sir O. Mosrxy | 
handed Mr. J. H. Tomas the other day. | 

The Government's refusal to publish | 
the Mostaey Memorandum is understood | 
to be without prejudice (> 
to any idea Sir Oswanp 
may have of getting it 
set to music. 

‘ 

Mr. Sam Haywoop, 
ex-Mouth-Organ Cham- 
pion of Great Britain 
and Ireland, is anxicus 
toregain the title, which 
he lost, three years ago, 
to Mr. Grorae Max 
WELL, a Scotsman. The 
question arises (as our 
evening Press would put 
it): Can Sam come 
back ? 


An eminent novelist 
referred recently to the 
tradition that authors 
do not care for music, 
We sometimes wonder 
whether authors care 
for literature. 


Mr. G. B, Suaw’s re- 
ported admission that 
he is only human has 
produced a disquieting 
effect in Shavian cir- 
cles. 


¥ 





A correspondent writing to Zhe Daily 
News accuses Mr. G. B. Suaw of seeking 
publicity. It is said that upon reading 
this the famous dramatist went red in 
the face and later broke out all over in 
paragraphs. 


We read of a Herefordshire man who 
went out fwo years ago to buy a postago 
stamp and has just returned. Yes, but 
did he get the stamp ? 


The centevarian who, as we are told, 
took up bowls at the age of eighty and 
played it for twenty years is a living 
confirmation of the belief that longevity 
is conducive to bowls. 


* 


One of Mr. Humbert Wourz’s latest 








poems is described as giving the reader 


VOL, CLXXVIT 


| little run up the Matterhorn. Surely 
this should be Parnassus. 
ge 
Attention is drawn to Mr. Mac- 


\four miles. 
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the sensation of being accompanied on 


Donaup’s practice of speaking of the 
* Labour" Government, and not of the 
Socialist Government. The extremist 
view, on the other hand, is that he 
might just as well call it the Liberal 
Government. 
* 

Kyelashes, according to a beauty 
specialist, may be improved by the 
application of certain oils with a small 


‘graphed by him to the Lowell Obser- 





paint-brush, Attention to this detail 


Green is the Coskfosiers woald fied is 
difficult, 


k 


Badgers are observed to be increasing | 
in numbers near London and to have | 
taken to visiting suburban refuse-bins 
in search of food. The possibility of a 
badger at the bin should add a spice of 
excitement to life in the suburbs. 


Professor H. H. Turner informs | 
The Times that the suggestion (tele- 


vatory) of Pluto as the name of the | 
newly-discovered planet was originally | 
made by an Oxford young lady to her 








ADVERTISING. 


BRIGHTER 


should help to mitigate the reproach of 
not being an oil-painting. 


A party of Torquay ramblers heard 
sixteen nightingales in the space of 
This never happened to 
Keats. 


Those critics of the New York Under- 
ground railways who are demanding 
that every standing passenger should 
have something to hold by are suspected 
of being envious of the luxury enjoyed 
by London strap-hangers. 


With reference to the proposed Tube 
extension the Hertfordshire County 
Council has intimated that it does not 
want Cockfosters to become another 





Golders Green. The feeling in Golders 


AA 


grandfather at break- 
fast. Cambridge young 
ladies must look to their | 
laurels. 





Experiments with 
rubber shoes for the | 
horses of the mounted 
police are being carried | 
out. Hitherto this 
branch of the foree has | 
been handicapped by | 
| the difficulty of gallop. | 
|ing noiselessly. 
| : + 





| A 


| heen 
| 


photograph has 
published of a} 
| . 
a New 
|court, where they were 


for disregarding traffic 
isignals. Motorists will 


| ous appearance. 
} eg 


iture-writer worms are 


| which never seem to get 
| flustered. 


and migrate. 


cigarettes was stolen one night from a 
Leyton tobacconist’s shop. When will 
burglars realise that it is illegal to steal 
cigarettes after 8 p.m. ? 


* 


A set of teeth and a pair of boots were 


It is supposed that the rest of the referee 
must have escaped. 


A report attributes the success of the 
Nanking Army against the Northern 
forces at Laifeng to the fact that one 
of the Generals suddenly changed sides. 
The report does not state the amount 
of the transfer fee. 








| crowd of jay-walkers in | 
York police- | 


i fined five dollars each | 


| have noted their villain- | 


. 

According to a na- | 
ithe only invertebrates | 
So much for | 
the theory that if you | 


alsin .._chase them about the | 
garden they will eventually lose heart 


A case containing eighty thousand 


unearthed on a Rugby field in the North. | 
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|THE COURTESY OF THE ROAD. 


(To Mr. Punch, being the views of a 
Motorist-Pedestrian). 


Tar Doves Lire. 


Like yourself, Sir, I lead a double 
| existence. I am, in fact, both a motorist 
| and a pedestrian. 
| We are not peculiar in this, for prac- 
| tically everybody, even the poorest, 
| takes the road from time to time in 
| some form of horseless vehicle—private 
| car, hired car, charabanc, omnibus or 
‘tram. That is to say that practically 
| every pedestrian is also a motorist, and, 
_ apart from a few who have lost the use 
of their legs through atrophy, we may 
| also affirm that every motorist is also 

a pedestrian. 
| Let us therefore drop the silly theory 
| that pedestrians are a different class 
| from motorists and let us recognise that 
| when attacks are made by pojestrians 
| upon the conduct of certain motorists 
they are made by pedestrians who are 
also motorists. I am about to make 
one of those attacks myself, and I do so 
because I am concerned for the good 
name of my countrymen, who are all 

motorists 


Tue Cae as A Lernat Weapon. 

To make a short letter long, I will, be- 

| fore coming to my point, refer to those 
_of my fellow- motorists who ascribe 
_ the appalling death-roll of our streets 
| mainly to the criminal negligence of 
| their fellow-pedestrians ; and I will 
| remind them of the hallowed platitude 
that every motorist, when he Bees or 
is driven in, a car, is employing a lethal 
weapon, and that in this respect he 
differs from the uvarmed pedestrian 
No motorist goes in fear that at any 
moment a pedestrian may crash into 
him, grind his car to powder and 
| kill its occupants. At the worst he 
| fears that a pedestrian, dazed by the 
roar and speed of the motor-traflic, or 
temporarily oblivious of the fact that his 

| course lies across a battle-fie'd, or ren- 
| dered desperate by deferred hope, may 
| step off the kerb before he can see a 
| clear space of a hundred yards in each 
direction, and 89 compel the motorist, 

| if he would avoid him, to make a sudden 
swerve at the risk of colliding with a 
lamp-post, another car or other—and 
innocent —pedestrians on the pavement. 


Frevux-DE-JOlE IN PiccaDi.yy. 
Now the employment of a lethal 
| weapon, like the sale of poisons by a 
chemist (though a chemist gets very 
| little fun out of it), entails a special re- 
sponsibility. If I go down Piccadilly 


| carrying a revolver and letting off feur- 
| de-joie, with the result that I lay out 


my plea that the regrettable incident 
was due to their carelessness in walk- 
ing into the line of my fire. 

It will perhaps be argued that to let 
off feux-de-joie in Piccadilly is in itself 
an illegal proceeding, whether I hit 
anybody or not, Well, then, let us say 
that I go out after driven partridges— 
a perlectly legal proceeding. Every mo- 
ment I am aware, if only subconsciously, 
of the responsibility that I incur in 
carrying a lethal weapon. If, in follow- 
ing a bird, I were to point my gun 
down the line and take my chance of 
destroying other life than the bird's, 
my behaviour would be the object of 
caustic comment and I should not be 
asked again next year. Yet the motorist, 
who must at all costs have the bird 
(symbol of speed) that he wants, is con- 
stantly taking such chances. 

However, | understand that, when the 
new Traffic Bill becomes law and the 
speed limit is withdrawn, all danger to 
pedestrians, except the suicidal kind, 
will be automatically removed. And, 
anyhow, the object of this letter is not 
to discuss the dangerous conduct of 
certain drivers but to call attention to 
the almost universal discourtesy of my 
fellow-motorists towards their fellow- 
pedestrians. 

Arter You, Sire. 

When you, Mr, Punch, in your capac- 
ity, for the time being, of pedestrian, 
have stood on the edge of the kerb 
waiting interminably for an opportunity 
of eluding a continuous stream of cars 
whizzing by from left and right (or 
more tediously still, when the traffic is 
one-way only), have you ever known a 
case where a motorist has voluntarily— 
that is to say without compulsion exer- 
cised by the Arm of the Law—drawn up 
oreven slackened speed to allow you to 
cross intact? I will hazard the con- 
jecture that you have never once had 
that experience, or that, if you have, it 
has been a red-letter day in your life. 
Yet this small act of courtesy would 
cost the motorist a few seconds only of 
delay and might save you whole minutes 
of your time, which I shall assume to 
be at least as precious as his, 

Crean Recorp or THe UNDERSIGNED, 

Had I ever seen you, Sir, waiting 
hopelessly on the kerb I should certainly 
have pulled up to let you pass. I have 
never yet been guilty of the dis- 
courtesy on which I have here set the 
stamp of my disapproval. The boast 
may seem immodest, but I make it 
without hesitation because I do not 
happen to be a driver-motorist. 

I lately read in a motor-trade paper 
an honest and honourable protest 
against the intrusion of the motorist 





: *,? . 
| several citizens, no jary would accept 
! 








into silvan solitudes and his disfigure- 


ment of their beauty. I have little 
leisure for penetrating such scenes, as 
alone they should be penetrated, on 
foot; but 1 make my protest against 
the disfigurement of those other scenes 
in which my daily lot, through the 
inscrutable decrees of Providence, has 
fallen—namely the streets of this 
Metropolis—by the motorist’s indiffer- 
ence to the common courtesies of the 
road, 

Finally let me say that I trace no 
corresponding lack of regard for these 
courtesics in the pedestrian’s attitude. 
I take my own conduct as typical of 
the consideration which the motorist 
expects from him and receives. Con- 
stantly, when crossing the street on 
foot, | have stopped abruptly in mid- 
passage to allow a car to go by. I claim 
no merit and ask no thanks for an act 
of ordinary politeness which I owe to 
my own sense of dignity and fitness. 
Besides, it is certain that if I failed to 
perform it the driver would administer 
a sharp, and possibly fatal, rebuke for 
my bad manners. 0. 8. 


ACQUIRED SIN. 


‘A household hint recommends taking the 
chill off the water with which indoor plants are 
moistened, as they dislike it cold.} 

I was always pained at hearing my 
Amelia declare 
(And the thing was likely daily to 
occur) 
That, touching the vagaries of out little 
son and heir, 
He didn’t get his naughtiness from 








her; 
I don’t deny that, taken at the value on 
its face, 
This statement is a true one, but | 
rather 


Demurred at its corollary, that every 
lapse from grace 
Was a proof of his resemblance to his 
father. 


But this ludicrous suggestion will no 
longer mar my peace ; 
Though doubtless still for censure he 
will call, 
Henceforward all debate about hered 
ity will cease, 
The matter has been settled once for 
all ; 
We shall smile at one another, both 
resolved that not again 
Shall our altercations jeopardise each 
ra{ter, 
For his hatred of cold water we consider 
makes it plain 
It's the aspidistra that the child 
takes after. 








” 


“Portice Movx On an Arn Liver 
Daily Paper. 
It ought to have known better than to 








loiter with no visible means of support. 
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Mother (to daughter, as her husband comes hurtling down the cliff}, “ NoW, F THAT ISN'T YOUR FATHER ALL OVER!” 








“A CAVALLO.” 


[axe a good many others in Florence 
| who said they wouldn’t, I set out early 
on the great morning to see the Duce. 
I walked quietly along by the Arno in 
the direction of the Cascine, where he 
was to inspect the troops. Half-way 
there a carabiniere gently sent me 
across the road. Then another sent 
| me somewhere else. If he had told me 
to walk into the Arno I suppose I should 
| have gone. It’s a queer thing, but 
when a gentleman in a cocked-hat and 
striped trousers tells you to do a thing 
| you find yourself doing it very quickly. 
| There is something about revolvers, 
_ however well secured in their holsters. 
At the Cascine gates I paused. It 
| looked beautiful and green in the early- 
morning sunshine and the gates were 
open to the flocking crowds, but one 
| would have to walk through an avenue 
| of revolvers—perfectly nice revolvers, 
| like the others, but still revolvers—and 
| I saw other weapons too that might 
| prove equally effective. Besides, once 
| in, could one ever get out? Trying to 
look as if I had never meant to go in I 
withdrew to a stone bench on a little 
grass plot adjoining the gates. 

Anyhow the Duce was coming this 
way, we all knew that. 

* A cavallo,” said an o'd peasant who 
shared my bench; “Il Duce —a cavallo.” 





~ 





I nodded brightly, but he felt sure I 
did not understand and repeated it. 

“ Si, si,” I said, “capisco, Signor 
Mussoxini verro a cavallo! Maravig- 
lioso!” I added hastily as a deep dark 
glance flashed in my direction from 
under a cocked-hat. 

* A cavallo,” said my old friend again 
and went down on all fours, or nearly 
there, to make bimself still clearer. 

I said again, “ Si, si, grazie, capisco,” 
and hoped the Ducr’s steed would be 
more supple of movement. I hummed 
the Fascist hymn and watched the 
Bersagliere feathers fluttering in be- 
tween the trees. 

It was now nine o'clock and the Duce 
had not arrived. But any moment he 
would be here on a prancing cavallo 
and with a gloriously-coloured retinue. 
Another cocked-hat came towards us 
and I stopped meditating and fingered 
my passport nervously. Was I any- 
where! oughtnottobe? But he passed, 
and I strained my eyes for another 
glimpse of sky-blue uniforms or red 
plumes through the leaves. 

Two barebeaded women joined us. 
My old man talked to them rapidly, and, 
catching the word “cavallo,” I looked 
intelligent. Thinking I felt out of it he 
once more went on all fours, or nearly 
there, and the women heartily approved 
and said to me many times with many 
smiles, ‘ I] Duce—a cavallo!” 








The minutes dragged on. My old 
friend mopped his brow. “Che é il 
cavallo?” I asked, thinking to make the 
time pass quicker by a little conversa- 
tion. He gesticulated for a few seconds 
with his hands, thena bright idea showed 
in his face and, taking out of his pocket 
a stump of a pencil and borrowing my 
newspaper, he began todraw. I realised 
then that I must have said “what” in- 
stead of “where,” a mistake I often 
make, and feeling it too late to explain 
I took out my notebook and pencil and 
did my best to make a cavallo too. He 
was delighted. ‘‘Nonmulo,” he chuckled 
when he saw mine, “cavallo;" which | 
was unkind of him, considering that his 
own was exactly like a mouse with long 
legs. 

Shortly after this my wandering gaze 
alighted on two neat black motor-cars 
which had come up very quickly and 
= to the left of us and were now 

isappearing through another gate. 
Then there was a wild cheer. 

“That means he’s coming,” I thought, 
glad to be right for once. I turned to the 
old man, eager to give information after 
taking so much of his. But when I saw 
his face I knew all. 

“Ii Duce?” Igasped. He justnodded. | 
“But the horse,” I cried, ‘il cavallo?” 

“ Niente,” he said sadly, and hadn't | 
the heart to remind me what a cavallo 
was. 











j snails 


| wards the Mediterranean. 
| may ask, are these Bletherspoons, this 
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‘So I turned from the pres in the 
Cascine that I could not see and made 
my way through side-streets to the 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, where I 
drank caffé e latte in the sunshine and 
watched aeroplanes writing Duce in the 
sky. But they didn’t write Cavatro. 








CRUISE 25. 


Tus is the time, as Tennyson has 
pointed out, when the dove takes on a 
livelier iris and several other seasonal 
phenomena may be observed. It is the 
time, too, when the thoughts of Colonel 
Bletherspoon, Mrs. Bletherspoon and 
Miss M. Bletherspoon turn, together 
with the thoughts of Professor Sabine 
and the Suffragan Bishop of Osprey, to- 
Who, you 


Sabine and this Suff. Bish.? That, as 
Feste remarks, is out of my welkin, I 
only know that they have booked berths 
cn the magnificent new Motor MailShip 
Alphonse Daudet, and that the owners 
of Alphonse would have me share their 


| company. 


| erspoons, Sabines and Ospreys. 


| sitting-room. 


| the plan calls the“pont.” 


| iron staircase.” 
| one who has chosen this strait 


| Bletherspoon’s governess. 


Every year at about this time Alphonse 
slips silently down-stream full of Bleth- 
Livery 
year I receive a cordial invitation to ac- 
eompanythem. I am beginning to know 
Alphonse from bow to stern, because 
they always send me a large plan of her 
(speaking nautically) intestines. 

I can have a private suite for 175 gns. 
per person with two beds, bath and 
At this price I should 
have thought that the two beds and the 
bath at least would be situated on what 
But there they 
are, just about Alphonse's midriff. On 
the other hand for a mere 70 guineas I 
can have any one of Berths 3016 to313d. 
The asterisk means ‘“ These are inferior 
cabins and are approached by a narrow 
Miss E. M. Clegg is 
and 
She must be Miss M. 
The Colonel 
and his lady probably put their heads 
together and said, ‘* We will have a 4 
as 3 Berth cabin at 75 guineas per berth, 
and Cleggie can have one of those ‘ in- 
ferior cabins approached by a narrow 


devious way. 


| iron staircase,’ because she is covered by 


the National Health Insurance.” 

Poor old Lieutenant-Colonel Hoskin 
has been put in a “small inside cabin, 
having no porthole or natural light.” I 
hore that they let him out in the day- 
time. Yet how pitiful it would be to 
sce him emerging into the glare of the 
Mediterranean sun to blink his way 
round “Cyprus, Cnidos, Patmos, Pirwus 
(for Athens) and Itea (for Delpbi).” I 
should like to take a small inside cabin 
to bear the gallant o old mole company. 
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Girl Gneeting friend). “T SAY, 


IN THE AFTERNOON,’ 





THE HOUR-GLASS OF FASHION. 
A LONG FROCK! I'D NO IDEA IT WAS 80 LATE 








“I notice that Deck C is very full this 
year. There is an M.P. there, also a 
Right Hen. The two Misses Smith 
(just plain Smith) are there too. It 
would be rather an inspiring sight to 
see a Right Hon. and an M.P. standing 
aside for two plain Miss Smiths in a 
case of “Women and Children first.” 
E. Lovekin, Esq., is all by himself down 
one of those little ccrridors. Mrs. Dalby 
seems to have taken two whole cabins. 
How dull of those popes who inet say 











* Reserved"! I exp: et theys are 0 really 
gun-runners or dope-smugglers who do 
not care for their names to appear on 
the list. 

There is to be a certain amount of 
clean fun on board, organised by the 
authorities, who have arranged for lec- 
tures by distinguished scholars and 
archwologists. Apart from that, I won- 
der how Miss Clegg and the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Swadlincote will spend their 
eveuings. Then, agen, do jo Seay let the 
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| ple from Deck D go and p'ay 
| bridge with the people from Deck C? 
| If I take one of those inferior cabins, 
| shall I be kept awake by revellers falling 
| down the narrow iron staircase? How 
will Lieutenant-Colonel Hoskin get out 
if there is an accident? Will the poor 
old gentleman be drowned like a rat in 
| a trap? 

| it only the owners of Alphonse would 
' 

| 





give me notice in better time, I should 
often go with them, just to have my 
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PASSING SHOWS. 
Tae Royat Tournament. 

Tere are three good reasons why 
you should visit the Royal Tournament 
at Olympia: you are given a really 
thrilling entertainment; you have a 
chance of adding your mite to the 
thirty thousand pound odd by whieh 
Service charities hope to benefit; and 
you can cast a critical eye over what 
you get for your income-tax. Unfortu- 
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THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT. 


able operation, but I see now they had 
it all wrong. Even the girder bridge 
was across in six minutes, or about the 
time it takes ms to fores Piccadilly 
Cireus. Moreover the most fire-breath- 
ing pacifist alive cannot help being 
pleased at the lightness of the casualty 
list—one infantryman of the cover- 
ing party spectacularly wounded. We 
were left with the feeliog that the | 
rea'ly dangerous place is not the fore- | 
front of the battle, but the cantre of the 





> 





EARLY SAXOPHONIST, 2ND BATTALION Tae RoyaL FUsIcters, 18 ALLOWED OUr OF THE TOWER FOR A SHORT PERIOD 


name blazoned on their circular; but I 
' am not going unless I can have some- 
thing like this broadcast round the 
country to make it worth while :— 
“Single Cabins, 135 guineas each, 
Deck C, 83; Philip Ambrose Apricot, 
Eq., B.A.” 
At present I do not quite feel justified 
| in putting down 135 guineas unless 
there is a suitable amount of publicity 
attached to the proceeding. 





Armour for the Misogynist. 
| “Piatep Dagss Suters.” 
African Stores’ Catalog. 


EACH APTERNOON AND EVENING, 


nately you have only till June 14th to 
do it. 

The new item this year is a Combined 
Display by R.A., R.B., Tanks, and of 
course P.B.I. It represents the forcing 
of a river against an enemy and includes 
the bringing up and “throwing across” 
(which is, 1 believe, the correct term— 
and not far wrong either) of three 
different types of bridge. The last of 
these is a steel girder bridge designed 
to take a twelve-ton load, plus two 
intrepid officers in a diminutive car. 

My military books used to tell me 
that the forcing of a river was a formid- 





building operations, where the efficient 
sappers are slamming heavy bridging 
material about to such purpose, where 
the gunners are rapidly disintegrating 
and integrating guns, and where baby 
‘armoured vehicles "-—little ‘cisterns ”’ 
which may one day grow up into a big 
tank, like mother—are creeping threat- 
eningly across the floating bridge. 

The clou of the Tournament, however, 
to my mind is the Historical Muster of 
London’s Own Regiment, given by the 
2nd Battalion the Royal Fusiliers. 
There is something particularly inspir- | 

ing in the march past of the repre- | 














| 





j stranger once remarked when we were | 
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sentative detachments, starting with 
the ‘Ordnance Regiment” of 1685, who 
carried fusils, fought behind chevaux 
de frise (turnpikes), and threw gren- 
ades. Itis queer, by the way, to reflect 
that exactly two-hundred-and-thirty 
years later the regiment was again fight- 
ing behind chevauxr de frise (* knife- 
rests’) and throwing grenades. All 
this display, the advance in review 
order and the general salute, is pure 
pageantry, and when, following on the 
‘‘thin red line o’ khaki,” the band and 
full-dress detachment (1930) pass with 
the Colours, anyone may be pardoned 
for feeling a trifle retrospectively mili- 
taristic. Moreover, the band marches 
up to the end of the arena playing hard, 
turns itself inside out and emerges the 
same band, which always gets me. 
Looking back, | suppose the chief im- 
pression the Tournament leaves in the 
mind is the extraordinary combination 
of skill and fitness, the co-ordination of 
mind and body, that service training 
can induce. The Musical Drive by “J” 
Battery, R.H.A.—always a thrilling 
item and more dangerous than it looks 


| when you realise the accumulated mo- 
| mentum of each unit of six horses, 


three men, a gun and a limber-—is car- 
ried out entirely by men of less than 
two years’ service who have been taught 
riding since enlistment. The highly- 
specialised Fencing Display and the 
Mounted Display are presented by 
N.C.O.’s who have just completed a 
few months’ course of training as in- 
structors at either the Aldershot School 
of Physical Training or the Weedon 
Equitation School. The Rope Climb- 
ing, during which some eighty stal- 
warts from the Navy and Royal Mar- 
ines sport precariously on wooden frames 
fifty feet up, is done by men who have 
only been trained for six weeks. To 
show what they thought of it all they 
climbed back to earth head downwards. 
“Sooner ‘im than me!” as a friendly 


both watching a steeple-jack. 


The Naval Field Gun Race still holds | 


pride of place in many hearts. Person- 
ally it fills me with indignant awe. To 
hump twenty-five hundred-weights of 
gun in barely manageable fragments 
across three walls and two thirty-foot 
chasms, putting the pieces together 
now and then in order to “poop off 
the bundooks” (technical phrase used 
by R.A.), and all in 4 min. 19 secs. 
(H.M.S. Pembioke) is enough to awe 
any man; while my indignation arises 
from the fact that I remember I was 
rarely able to do even the simplest thing 
with a rifle without hurting myself. Yet 
the way these handy lads dodge death 
by misadventure every few seconds. 
Ab, well! Sooner them than me! 








‘Lhe Musical Ride of the 3rd Cara-| or two of tue many hats which towards 
biniers was beautifully executed, but a| the end strewed the arena! 
trifle too long. Evidently the mount Speaking as a confirmed Sassenach 
of one of the trumpeters thought so|I think bagpipes are just hell. I was 
too, or else she had been a star herself| therefore rather annoyed in the next 
turn to find myself quite thrilled by 
| the massed Drums and Pipes of the 
> Scots Guards. 
ie i Just before the end forty-five in- 
Has structors of the Army Physical Training 
Staff (the “ Worn— Worn-Tew Squad ” 
as they have been rudely called) gave 
an Exhibition of Gymnastics in which 
they did such an amount of flying 
through the airoverand round “horses” 
as compensated for the absence at the 
Dress Rehearsal of the R.A.P, recruits 
in their physical training display. They 
were not in a position to present this 
for a few days, as they were all unfor- 
tunately required for defence work—re- 
pelling, I understand, a hostile attack of 
measles. A. A. 








THE INEXPRESSIVE SHE. 

fA correspondent of Notes and Querirs 
asks if any reader has ever encountered the 
somewhat unusual female Christian name 
of Coy.] 

{I am thoroughly versed in the wonder- 

[ak Sap CARABINIERS WIN FULL MARKS fat slow 

FOR THEIR MOUSTACHE, ul ploy 


. .. | Which led to the siege and burning of 
in her day and resented her obscurity othe 8 








in the wings Troy; ae ' 
ip in ae I can hum the principal airs from San 
The Comedy Turn by the world- T 
* ‘ a Oe oY 
renowned “ Death or Glory Boys” (if 
the 17th/Qlst Lanoers will perkslé the And most of the ballads composed by 
reabritaens inet ae cca P Mot.oy ; 
4 I can tell a Great Dane from a Russian 
borzoi, 


And taffeta fabrics from paduasoy, 
And a Grimsby smack from a Hammer- 
smith Hoy ; 
But | ’ve never met 
A woman as yet 
| With the Christian name of Coy. 








iI have mastered the system of avcir- 
dupois ; 

| I know that cus was once written quoi ; 

| 1 know where Cromartie is, and Croy, 

| I know that Tur Mackintosa lives at 

Moy, 

|And “Q” at a place pronounced as 

Foy ; 

| I’ve listened to Lucca singing Voi 

| Che Sapete—when I was a boy—~ 

But, alas! as yet 

I have never met 

| A girl who was cbristened Coy. 





INDIARUBBER MEN ov THE Army Paysicar | Tis the way of the world: most pleas- 
TRAINING STAFF. ures cloy 
familiarity), dressed as bandits andj And all too iew are free from alloy; 
skeletons, was better than last year.| Impudent urchins my peace destroy 
They did everything possible on and | By their derisive cries of “Oy!” 
round about their hors2s, but they could | Phyllis was once ‘my only joy,” 
not fall off, which gave mea faint glow | But, alackaday and drororot! 
of superiority. But what a chance was I admit that she 
missed by their tent-pegging humour- In her manner to me 
ists! If only they had tent-pegged one| Was only “sometimes coy.” ©, LG. 
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MERE MAN WINS FAME. 


Tuose of you who read in to-morrow- 
morning newspapers, as many of you 
| will read, some such startling headlines 
as these :-— 
| MIDDLE-AGED TAXPAYER'S ADVEN- 
TUROUS SWOOP. 

HAZARDOUS ENTERPRISE OF 
INTREPID PEDESTRIAN. 
He Spaws Seace Between KensincTon 
Cuvrecn anp Sr. Pavn's CaTHEpRAL, vid 
Precapitity Cracus arp TaearaLGaR SQuaReE. 
BY THE ALL-AIR ROUTE 
Wrrnovut Porice Assistance, 


} 

| 

| TRIUMPH FOR BRITISH ENDURANCE 
AND BRITISH BOOTS. 
| 
| 
} 





He Conresses 10 Fear, 
but 
/“I SAID I WOULD DO IT ANDI DID!” 


| may like to learn fuller details of the 
| Jong dash through London than the 
| Daily Press will be privileged to supply. 
| To Miss Amy Jonnson, the heroine of 
| the skies, I render here and now the 

great homage that is her due. But 

men also achieve their conquests over 

geography. They dare danger and live 
| to tell the tale. 

Quietly slipping out of the front-door 
of its house, which it opened in the 
ordinary way by turning a brass knob 
with the right hand, a figure might 


| have been seen merging itself unos- 


| lators destined for the Park. 
| me, or rather it was I. 


tentatiously with the crowd bent upon 
shopping and the horde of perambu- 
It was 
After months 


| of training and a rigorous diet I had 


resolved to attempt the feat of proceed- 
ing directly on foot from a London 
suburb to the City, without using any 
mechanical means of transport, with- 
out burrowing at any time beneath the 
surface of the ground and without 


| relying on the aid of our overworked 


_ word of farewell at the start. 


constabulary. 

Only a few friends knew of my under- 
taking and pressed my hand with a 
One of 


| these was our cook. 


“Tf 1 return at all it will be at lunch- 


time, and I shall want a chop,” I told 
her. 


Her pale face betrayed her anxiety, 


| but she was otherwise calm. 


Now that the journey is over I can 
afford to look back upon it with relief 

| and be thankful that an Englishman 
| has shown once more what an English- 
| man can do if he is put to the test. I 
used an ordinary pair of tan leather 
walking-shoes, undistinguished except 
by erépe rubber on the heels and my 
monogram in silyer on the toes. My 
trousers were of the pin-stripe variety, 
braced with the usual braces passing 


over the shoulder, in club colours and 
affixed by means of buttons. I carried 
a rolled umbrella, hung by means of a 
crook over the left wrist, and capab!e of 
being unfurled by an ingenious mech- 
anism and held over the head to protect 
me from rain. I wore a leather shoot- 
ing-coat with ample gussets to allow 
a free swing of the shoulders, a soft 
collar, a tie folded in the four-in-hand 
fashion, with an imitation pearl in the 
centre, anda black wide-awake hat which 
I had borrowed inadvertently from the 
Athenwum. My bair was bingled. My 
sole mascot was a numbered metal disc 
yrs from the cloakroom of the 

ational Gallery. My underwear was 
woven of Imperial wool throughout, and 
I was smoking a dark-brown flake in a 
pipe of a calabash brand. The sensa- 
tional adventures that befell me during 
the course of my expedition are vividly 
descr.bed hereinunder:— 

Kensincton 6 Cuvacu 
Danger of falling 
patnt— : 


: —Splashed by moto: 
lorry. 


Aupert 4A Memortal 


Jostled by sightseers. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
Intercepted by mendicants. 


Hype Park ‘a CORNER 


Peril by moter-cars. Compelled to jump 
over Austin 7. Umbrella broken by Buiel:. 


—Narrowly avoided 
my tatlor, 
Pursued by flag 


sellers 


PICCADILLY TC] Circus 


Worse peril by motor-cars. Hat fell of 
was crushed by motor omnibus. Butto: 
off by taxi-cab. 


, 
and 


torn 


Recent STREE' 


Lost for two hours in cinema 


Duke o% 


Sat down to recuperat: 


RK's STEPS 


=== Y 


ADMIRALTY () ARCH 


Escaped jrom squadron of Cavalry, 


TRAFALGAR [a] SQuARE 


Further peril by motor-ar. Menace of 
implacable merry-go-round. Left sock sus- 
pender unfastened while running. Cala- 
bash collided with window of Rolls-Royce. 
Threatened with personal violence by tm- 

maculate chauffeur. 


CHARING + CrROss 
Butted by Armenians and Greeks, 


Sreayxp 
Jeopardy by banana -pec!. 


Avoided lempilation 


totndulge in alcohol, 
Shouldered off pave- 


ment by Patagonian 
—Surrounded for ten 
minutesin auction 
sale, 








WELLINGTON Sraeet 


Dangerous crossing. Charged by motor- 
ambulance but escaped by turning somersault, 
Clang tolamp post and wasordered to move on. 


Saint 6 Mary's 
: Mistaken for Ameri 
can millionaire. 


Saist § Cremeyt Danes 


Fi ert STREET 
Mistaken for Majer Segrave by Society 
paragraphasts. 


Lupeate a Circus 
Ramway © Arcu 


Final peril by motor-cars. Attacked by 
three limousines simultaneously. Escaped 
by feigning death. 


Lupeate Hin 
+ —Surrounded by man- 
eating sharks. 
Sr. Pauz'’s 4 Carnepra. 
Reception by the Canons. 

More gratifying eventhanthe achieve- 
ment of the feat itself were the tele- 
grams and messages I received felicit- 
ating meon my performance. Perbaps 
the most touching of all was that from 
a famous firm of petrol manufacturers, 
who wired simply— 

“ Bravo, Sir, AR ! 
it cou'd be done.” 


We did noi think 
Evog. 








LES DAMES D’AUTREFOIS. 

Like gems in glass cases or birds in 
their cages 

The picturesque dames of the bright 
Middle Ages 

Dwelt up in their turrets and seldom, 
if ever, 

Were suffered to work or allowed to be 
clever. 

They frittered and frivolled, they danced 
and sang ditties, 

They knew less than nothing of clubs 
and committees ; 

For Sex Independence they cared even 


less 

And hadn't the vaguest desire to pro- 
gress. 

Their sole recreation was leaning from 
casements 


To wink at the lizards who lounged by 
the basements 

All ready and ripe for a sly serenading 

While husbands were safely abroad or 
Crusading. 


> % * ° ak 
That's how they lived long ago in 
PLANTAGENET 
Times, poor unfortunates. Can you 
imagine it ? 








Mutual Back -Scratching. 
“Her [Lady Cyyraia Mosiey’s) charm of 
voice and manner impressed her audience . . . 
After her Nottingham visit, Lady Cynthia 
spoke highly of the *‘ Daily Herald’ to me.” 
Daily Herald. 
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Client. “I THOUGHT YOU WERE TO BE READY FOR ME AT ELEVEN O'CLOCK.” 
























Hairdresser’s Assistant (undefeated), “ MODOM IS A LITTLE PUNCTUAL FOR HER APPOINTMENT, IS SHE NOT?” 





MARRIED LIFE OF A RETIRED 
LADY CROOK. 


Sadie Bloggs was not, we felt, the 
woman for you or me. Beautiful cer- 
tainly, and we were agreeably surprised 
when she went so far as toloosen slightly 
the thongs that cut so deeply into the 
flesh of Montgomery Pitt, the celebrated 
detective, who so far had lost no oppor- 
tunity of blundering single-handed into 
the den of thieves which was her adopted 
home. Still, we were a little incredulous 
when she discovered that she recipro- 
cated Montgomery’s affection and at the 











same time that she had all along been 
good at heart and the unwilling tool of 
these crooks. We wanted, in spite of 
the precipitancy of her reform, to believe 
that story of how, in a noble attempt 
to raise money to send her ailing father, 
a poor parish priest, to the South of 
France, she had drifted into the hands 
of these rogues and how, ever since, the 
fear of discovery and the effect it would 
have on her father, not yet fully restored 
to health, had compelled her to remain 
their unhappy accomplice. 
Montgomery of course had been re- 
moved by marriage from the first rank 








of detectives, which is filled exclusively 
by bachelors reserved, as a rule, for the 
heroine and only rarely, as in his case, 
fobbed off with reformed lady-criminals. 
He was now restricted to such very 
small business as Hyde Park, marriage 
ceremonies and bargain sales. 

It was at one of these sales that, to 
his incredulous horror, he discovered his 
wife in the act of secreting in her bag 
a silk scarf for which she appeared to 
have no intention of paying. She had 
not noticed him—not that it would have 
deterred her, for she had long been in 
the habit of lifting things from under 
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MERE MAN WINS FAME. 


Tose of you who read in to-morrow- 
morning newspapers, as many of you 
| will read, some such startling headlines 
| as these :— 

| MIDDLE-AGED TAXPAYER'S ADVEN- 
TUROUS SWOOP. 


HAZARDOUS ENTERPRISE OF 
INTREPID PEDESTRIAN. 

| He Spaws Space Berween KensiscTon 
| Cavrcn anxp St. Pavn's CaTnepran, vid 
| Proecaprtiy Crrcus axnp TraraLcaR SQvare. 


| BY THE ALL-AIR ROUTE 
Wirsovutr Ponice Assistance. 


| TRIUMPH FOR BRITISH ENDURANCE 
AND BRITISH BOOTS. 


He Conresses 70 Fear, 
/ but 
“IT SAID I WOULD DO IT ANDI DID!” 


may like to learn fuller details of the 
| long dash through London than the 
| Datly Press will be privileged to supply. 
To Miss Amy Jonnson, the heroine of 
| the skies, I render here and now the 
great homage that is her due. But 
men also achieve their conquests over 
geography. They dare danger and live 
to tell the tale. 

Quietly slipping out of the front-door 
of its house, which it opened in the 
ordinary way by turning a brass knob 
with the right hand, a figure might 
have been seen merging itself unos- 
tentatiously with the crowd bent upon 
shopping and the horde of perambu- 
lators destined for the Park. It was 
me, or rather it was I. After months 


| of training and a rigorous diet I had 


resolved to attempt the feat of proceed- 
ing directly on foot from a London 


| suburb to the City, without using any 


mechanical means of transport, with- 
out burrowing at any time beneath the 
surface of the ground and without 


| relying on the aid of our overworked 


constabulary. 
Only a few friends knew of my under- 


| taking and pressed my hand with a 


| word of farewell at the start. 


One of 
these was our cook. 

“If 1 return at all it will be at lunch- 
time, and I shall want a chop,” I told 
her. 


Her pale face betrayed her anxiety, 


| but she was otherwise calm. 


Now that the journey is over I can 
afford to look back upon it with relief 

|} and be thankful that an Englishman 
has shown once more what an English- 
man can do if he is put to the test. I 
| used an ordinary pair of tan leather 
walking-shoes, undistinguished except 
by erépe rubber on the heels and my 
monogram in silver on the toes. My 
trousers were of the pin-stripe variety, 
braced with the usual braces passing 





over the shoulder, in club colours and 
affixed by means of buttons. I carried 
a rolled umbrella, hung by means of a 
crook over the left wrist, and capab!e of 
being unfurled by an ingenious mech- 
anism and held over the head to protect 
me from rain. I wore a leather shoot- 
ing-coat with ample gussets to allow 
a free swing of the shoulders, a soft 
collar, a tie folded in the four-in-hand 
fashion, with an imitation pearl in the 
centre, anda black wide-awake hat which 
I had borrowed inadvertently from the 
Athenwum. My bair was bingled. My 
sole mascot was a numbered metal disc 
purloined from the cloakroom of the 
National Gal'ery. My underwear was 
woven of Imperial wool throughout, and 
I was smoking a dark-brown flake in a 
pipe of a calabash brand. The sensa- 
tional adventures that befell me during 
the course of my expedition are vividly 
descr.bed hereinunder:— 


Kenstxncton § Cuvrcu 
Danger of falling 


paint— ; 
: —Splashed by m 
- lorry. 
Atpernt {\ Memorial 
Jostled by sightseers. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
Intercepted by mendicants. 


Hype Park CJ CORNER 


Peril by motor-cars. Compeled to jump 
over Austin 7. Umbrella brokén by Buici:. 


Narrowly avoided 
my tailor. 
Pursued by flag 


sellers 


PIccaDILLyY Cj CIRCUS 


Worse peril by motor-cars. Hat feli of and 
was crushed by motor omnibus. Buttontorn 
off by taxi-cab. 


Recent STREE1 


Lost for two hours in cinema qu 


Duke oF SS York's Sreps 


Sat down to recuperat: 


ApMIraLty () ArcHn 


Escaped from squadron of Cavalry. 


TRAFALGAR [m} SQUARE 


Further peril by motor-car. Menace of 
implacable merry-go-round. Left sock sus- 
pender unfastened while running. Cala- 
bash collided with window of Rolls-Royce. 
Threatened with personal violence by inv 

maculate chauffeur. 


CHARING + Cross 
Butted by Armenians and Greeks, 


Srraxp 
Jeopardy by banana -pec 


—Avoided tempiation 
totndulge in alcohol. 
Shouldered off pate- 
ment by Patagunian 
—Surrounded tor ten 
minutesin auction 
sale, 





WELLINGTON StReet 


Dangerous pheawon = Cha rged by motor- 
ambulance but escaped by turning somersault. 
Clung tolamp post and wasordered to move on 


Sa'nr 6 Mary's 
: Mistaken for Ameri 
can millionaire. 


Saint § Cremwest Danes 


Freer STREET 
Mistaken for Major Segrave by Socie! y 
paragraphists. 


Lupegate CT] Circus 


Ratway © Ancu 


Final peril by motor-cars. Attacked by 
three limousines simultaneously. Escaped 
by feigning death. 


Lupeate Hw 
> —Surrounded by man 
eating sharks. 
Sr. Paui’s & Carneprat. 
Reception by the Canons. 

More gratifying eventhanthe achieve- 
ment of the feat itself were the tele- 
grams and messages I received felicit- 
ating me on my performance. Perhaps 
the most touching of all was that from 
a famous firm of petrol manufacturers, 
who wired simply— 

“« Bravo, Sir, bravo! We did noi think 
it couw'd be done.” Evog. 


LES DAMES D’AUTREFOIS. 

Like gems in glass cases or birds in 
their cages 

The picturesque dames of the bright 
Middle Ages 

Dwelt up in their turrets and seldom, 
if ever, 

Were suffered to work or allowed to be 
clever. 

They frittered and frivolled, they danced 
and sang ditties, 

They knew less than nothing of clubs 
and committees ; 

For Sex Independence they cared even 





less 

And hadn't the vaguest desire to pro- 
gress. 

Their sole recreation was leaning from 
casements 


To wink at the lizards who lounged by 
the basements 

All ready and ripe for a sly serenading 

While husbands were safely abroad or 
Crusading. 


: & ae os ca 
That's how they lived long ago in 
PLANTAGENET 
Times, poor unfortunates. Can you 
imagine it ? 








Mutual Back - Scratching. 
“Her [Lady Cyytui1a Mosiey’s) charm of 
voice and manner impressed her audience . . . 
After her Nottingham visit, Lady Cynthia 
spoke highly of the *‘ Daily Herald’ to me.” 
Daily Herald 
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Client. “I THOUGHT YOU WERE TO BE READY FOR ME AT ELEVEN O'CLOCK.” 
Hairdresser’s Assistant (undefeated). ““MODOM IS A LITTLE PUNCTUAL FOR HER APPOINTMENT, IS SHE NOT?” 


MARRIED LIFE OF A RETIRED 
LADY CROOK. 


Sadie Bloggs was not, we felt, the 
woman for you or me. Beautiful cer- 
tainly, and we were agreeably surprised 
when she went sofar as toloosen slightly 
the thongs that cut so deeply into the 
flesh of Montgomery Pitt, the celebrated 
detective, who so far had lost no oppor- 
tunity of blundering single-handed into 
the den of thieves which was her adopted 
home. Still, we were a little incredulous 
when she discovered that she recipro- 
cated Montgomery's affection and at the 




























same time that she had all along been 
good at heart and the unwilling tool of 
these crooks. We wanted, in spite of 
the precipitancy of her reform, to believe 
that story of how, in a noble attempt 
to raise money to send her ailing father, 
a poor parish priest, to the South of 
France, she had drifted into the hands 
of these rogues and how, ever since, the 
fear of discovery and the effect it would 
have on her father, not yet fully restored 
to health, had compelled her to remain 
their unbappy accomplice. 
Montgomery of course had been re- 
moved by marriage from the first rank 








of detectives, which is filled exclusively 


by bachelors reserved, as a rule, for the 
heroine and only rarely, as in his case, 
fobbed off with reformed lady-criminals. 
He was now restricted to such very 
small business as Hyde Park, marriage 
ceremonies and bargain sales. 

It was at one of these sales that, to 
his ineredulous borror, he discovered his 
wife in the act of secreting in her bag 
a silk scarf for which she appeared to 
have no intention of paying. She had 
not noticed him—not that it would have 
deterred her, for she had long been in 
the habit of lifting things from under 
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lators destined for the Park. 
me, or rather it was I. 
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MERE MAN WINS FAME. 


Txose of you who read in to-morrow- 
morning newspapers, as many of you 
| will read, some such startling headlines 
as these :-— 


MIDDLE-AGED TAXPAYER'S 
TUROUS SWOOP. 


HAZARDOUS ENTERPRISE 
INTREPID PEDESTRIAN. 

He Spaws Space Between Kensincron 
Cuurca anp Sr. Pavun’s CaTHEpRaL, vid 
Piccapitity Cracus anp TRaFaLcGcaR SQUARE. 


BY THE ALL-AIR ROUTE 
Wirnour Porice Assistance. 


| 

: TRIUMPH FOR BRITISH ENDURANCE 
AND BRITISH BOOTS. 

| He Conresses ro Fear, 

| but 

| “1 SAID I WOULD DO IT ANDI DID!” 


| may like to learn fuller details of the 
|long dash through London than the 
Daily Press will be privileged to supply. 
| To Miss Amy Jonnson, the heroine of 
| the skies, I render here and now the 
| great homage that is her due, But 
men also achieve their conquests over 
geography. They dare danger and live 


ADVEN- 


OF 





| to tell the tale. 


Quietly slipping out of the front-door 
of its house, which it opened in the 
ordinary way by turning a brass knob 
with the right hand, a figure might 
have been seen merging itself unos- 
tentatiously with the crowd bent upon 
shopping and the horde of perambu- 
It was 
After months 
of training and a rigorous diet I had 


_ resolved to attempt the feat of proceed- 
| ing directly on foot from a London 
| suburb to the City, without using any 


mechanical means of transport, with- 
out burrowing at any time beneath the 
surface of the ground and without 


| relying on the aid of our overworked 


constabulary. 
Only a few friends knew of my under- 


| taking and pressed my hand with a 


word of farewell at the start. One of 
these was our cook. 


“Tf I return at all it will be at lunch- 


time, and I shall want a chop,” I told 
| her. 


Her pale face betrayed her anxiety, 


) but she was otherwise calm. 


Now that the journey is over I can 
afford to look back upon it with relief 
/and be thankful that an Englishman 
| has shown once more what an English- 
| man can do if he is put to the test. I 
| used an ordinary pair of tan leather 
| walking-shoes, undistinguished except 
| by erépe rubber on the heels and my 
| monogram in silver on the toes. My 
| trousers were of the pin-stripe variety, 


; 


| braced with the usual braces passing 





over the shoulder, in club colours and 
affixed by means of buttons. I carried 
a rolled umbrella, hung by means of a 
crook over the left wrist, and capab!e of 
being unfurled by an ingenious mech- 
anism and held over the head to protect 
me from rain. I wore a leather shoot- 
ing-coat with ample gussets to allow 
a free swing of the shoulders, a soft 
collar, a tie folded in the four-in-hand 
fashion, with an imitation pearl in the 
centre, anda black wide-awake hat which 
I had borrowed inadvertently from the 
Athen@um. My hair was bingled. My 
sole mascot was a numbered metal disc 
= from the cloakroom of the 

ational Gallery. My underwear was 
woven of Imperial wool throughout, and 
I was smoking a dark- brown flake in a 
pipe of a calabash brand. The sensa- 
tional adventures that befell mo during 
the course of my expedition are vividly 
descr.bed hereinunder:— 


Kenstncton § Cuvurcu 
Danger of falling 
paint— : 
7 —Spla shed by motor 
: lorry. 
ALBERT A Memorial 
Jostled by sightscers 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
Intercepted by mendicants. 


Hype Park ‘a Corner 


Peril by motor-cars. Compelled to jump 
over Austin 7. Umbrella broken by Buicl:. 





Narrowly avoided 
my tatlor. 
Pursucd by flag 
sellers 
PIccADILLY & Circus 
Worse peril by motor-cars. Hat fell og and 
was crushed by motor omnibus. Euttontorna 
off by taxi-cab. 
Recent STREEI 
Lost foi two hours in cinema qit 
Duke or === York's Steps 
Sat down to recuperate. 
ApMIRALTY () ARCH 
Escaped from squadron of Cavalry. 
TRAFALGAR io SQUARE 
Further peril by motor-car. Menace of 
implacable merry-go-round. Left socks Bus 
pender unfastened while running. Salen 
bash collided with window of Rolls- ‘Royce, 
Threatened with personal violence by im- 


maculate chauffeur. 


CHARING + Cross 
Butted by Armenians and Greeks, 


Sreaxp 


Jeopardy by banana peel. 


Avotded tempiation 
totndulye tn alcohol. 
Skhouldered off pare- 
ment by Patagonian— 
—Surrouaded for ten 
minutesin auction 
sae, 





WELLINGTON SrReet 
Dangerous crossing. Charged by motor- 
ambulance but escaped by turning somersault. 
Clang tolamp post and wasordered to move on. 


Sarr 6 Mary's 


—Mistaken for Ameri- 
can millionaire. 


Saist & Cyemeytr Danes 
Freer Street 

Mistaken for Major Segrave by Socie! y 
paragraphists. 


LupeGatre Cj Circus 


Rauway © Arcu 


Final peril by motor-cars, Attacked by 
three limousines simultaneously. Escaped 
by feigning death. 


Lupcate Hin 
+ —Surrounded by man- 
eating sharks, 
Pauz’s 4 CaTHepra.. 
Reception by the Canons, 

More gratifying eventhanthe achieve- 
ment of the feat itself were the tele- 
grams and messages I received felicit- 
ating me on my performance. Perhaps 
the most touching of all was that from 
a famous firm of petrol manufacturers, 
who wired simply— 

“« Bravo, Sir, bravo! 
it cou'd be done.” 


DST. 


We did noi think 
Evoe. 








LES DAMES D’AUTREFOIS. 

Like gems in glass cases or birds in 
their cages 

The picturesque dames of the bright 
Middle Ages 

Dwelt up in their turrets and seldom, 
if ever, 

Were suffered to work or allowed to be 
clever. 

They frittered and frivolled, they danced 
and sang ditties, 

They knew less than nothing of clubs 
and committees ; 

For Sex Independence they cared even 


less 

And hadn't the vaguest desire to pro- 
gress. 

Their sole recreation was leaning from 
casements 


To wink at the lizards who lounged by 
the basements 

All ready and ripe for a sly serenading 

While husbands were safely abroad or 
Crusadi ng- 


That’s how they ‘lived long aa in 
PLANTAGENET 

Times, poor unfortunates. 
imagine it ? 


Can you 








Mutual Back -Seratching. 
“Her [Lady Cynruia Moszey’s} charm of 
voice and manner impressed her audience . . . 
After her Nottingham visit, Lady Cynthia 
spoke highly of the ‘ Daily Herald’ to me.” 
Daily Herald. 
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Client. “I THOUGHT YOU WERE TO BE READY FOR ME AT ELEVEN O'CLOCK.” 
Hairdresser’s Assistant (undefeated). ““ MODOM IS A LITTLE PUNCTUAL FOR HER APPOINTMENT, 18 SHE NOT?” 
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MARRIED LIFE OF A RETIRED 
LADY CROOK. 


Sadie Bloggs was not, we felt, the 
woman for you or me. Beautiful cer- 
tainly, and we were agreeably surprised 
when she went so far as toloosen slightly 
the thongs that cut so deeply into the 
flesh of Montgomery Pitt, the celebrated 
detective, who so far had lost no oppor- 
tunity of blundering single-handed into 
the den of thieves which was her adopted 
home. Still, we werea little incredulous 
when she discovered that she recipro- 
cated Montgomery’s affection and at the 


same time that she had all along been 











good at heart and the unwilling tool of 
these crooks. We wanted, in spite of 
the precipitancy of her reform, to believe 
that story of how, in a noble attempt 
to raise money to send her ailing father, 
a poor parish priest, to the South of 
France, she had drifted into the hands 
of these rogues and how, ever since, the 
fear of discovery and the effect it would 
have on her father, not yet fully restored 
to health, had compelled her to remain 
their unhappy accomplice. 
Montgomery of course had been re- 
moved by marriage from the first rank 





of detectives, which is filled exclusively 
by bachelors reserved, as a rule, for the 
heroine and only rarely, as in his case, 
fobbed off with reformed lady-criminals. 
He was now restricted to such very 
small business as Hyde Park, marriage 
ceremonies and bargain sales. 

It was at one of these sales that, to 
his incredulous horror, he discovered his 
wife in the act of secreting in her bag 
a silk scarf for which she appeared to 
have no intention of paying. She had 
not noticed him—not that it would have 
deterred her, for she had long been in 
the habit of lifting things from under 









































































| way wearily home, paus- 
| ing only to make a sen- 


| noble sacrifice of a detec- 
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his nose and small change from his 
pockets. His training and cxperience 
had taught him never to suspect the 
obvious and he had built up his profes- 
sional success by unmasking the too 
ostentatiously innoc2nt. He would not 
have noticed his wife or her action on 
this oecasion had not another woman 
on the other side of him been engaged 
in the same nefarious action with the 
same scarf. 

Beads of sweat ran down his brow; 
agonised, he swayed this way and that, 
torn between love and duty. Must be 
arrest his wife? Must he stand in court 
to give evidence while the light of his 
home, the mother of his unborn children, 
stood pilloried and weeping in the dock ? 
Did duty demand this much of him? It 





did, and duty was duty. The papers 


against. I have no desire for these 
things nor any wish tosteal. It is habit, 
a legacy from those dreadful years.” 

Montgomery kissed her solemnly and 
put her from him. 

“ Dearest,” he said sadly, “not even 
this can kill my love, but I have my 
duty to my fellows, and it is greater 
even than my love. I could not love 
you, dear, so much loved I not honour 
more. It is my duty to warn you that 
anything you say may be used in 
evidence against you.” 

“ Montgomery, do you mean to arrest 
me, then?” she gasped. 

* Dearest, I must.” 

“ But you have no evidence.” 

“There is my word—that is enough,” 
he replied proudly. 

« But if | were to deny it?” 





“The police are always believed. It 
is no use, dearest. Whatever the world 
may say, whatever suffering it may 
bring, I must do my duty.” 

“Montgomery, I cannot let you do 
this. I cannot bring shame on you.” 
She turned to go. 

“Where are you going?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“To the river!” 
matically. 

“No, no,” he cried, rushing after her. 
“Stop!” 

“1t’s no good your following me; you 
know you can’t swim.” 

“Then I can drown with you.” 

“What,” she asked, pausing—‘ do 
you mean that?” 

“ Er—well——” He was taken aback. 
“Yes, if you were in gaol I could always 


she exclaimed dra- 





would Le full of this 


tive husband and a tear 
slid down his cheek as 
he contemplated this 
husband foreed by an 
unerring sense of his 
obligations to give evi- 
dence in words that 
seemed to tear the roots 
from his heart. 

During this emotional 
orgy the two criminals 
had slipped away and 
the scarfseemed to have 
gone with them. 

Later he dragged his 


sational arrest of a 
respectable citizen in 
Hyde Park, an event 
powerless to console 
one whose palate had 
long been jaded by this 








“ REMEMBER, WILLIE, YOU 'RE NOT AT HOME NOW. SIT 
YOUR ELBOWS OFF THE TABLE.” 


look forward to your 
returo, but there is no 
return from the river.” 

“Quite. Can I have 
this in writing ? " 

“Why? What do 
you mean?” he stam- 
mered as she wrote 
quickly. 

‘* Just a farewell letter 
from us both. Sign, 
please. No, you needn't 
read it. I have only 
said that we are doing 
this because we cannot 
bear the thought that 
one day our love might 


you ” 


he said dismally, “Shall 
we go now?” 
“ Not likely,” she re- 


UP AND TAKE . > 
plied. “I shan’t have 








sort of thing and who yearned for the 
days when he so successfully matched 
his luck against the skill of the under- 
world, 

He entered his front-door. Imme- 
diately he felt himself struck violently 
on the chest. He staggered back, 
while his hand flew to his hip. But it 
was only his weeping wife, leaping into 
his arms. 

“Dearest heart,” she sobbed, “can 
you ever forgive me? I know that this 
base wretehed wifs of yours has for 
ever forleited your trust, but do not, I 
beg, take from me all that life now 
leaves. I mean your love. Love me 
still—love me always, or I can no longer 


live. Ah! that you should have seen 


| this one dreadful lapse in all these 
| happy months that we have been to- 
| gether. I have fought against it, 

desperately fought against it and always 
| won—until to-day. Do not think, dear- 
est, that it is temptation that I fight 


“ It would not matter—but you would 
not. You would not contradict your 
husband.” 

“ No,” she answered, dissimulating a 
very natural indignation. ‘“ No, I could 
not. But what would people say?” 

“T care not what they say,” he ex- 
claimed loftily. 

“They will say you are getting rid 
of me because you are tired of me.’ 

“Good heavens! they wouldn’t.”” He 
was horrified; that wasn’t at all what 
they were expected to say. 

“And very horrid people would say 
that you were sacrificing your wife to 
your promotion. And then again it 
may even bediscoveredthat youshielded 
me from justice before, when you were 
not quite so anxious to get rid of me.” 

“ But you were not guilty then; you 
were an unwilling tool. You told me 
so.” 

“But will you be believed?” she 
asked. 





any more nonsense from 
you now I’ve got this letter. Don't 
you realise you have signed a suicide- 
pact? Why, you can be tried for at- 
tempted murder.” 








The MacDoffinald of the Skyes. 

“ Interviewe] after his arrival at Turnhouse 
Aerodrome, Mr. MacDoffinald said that he 
greatly enjoved the flight. . . .” 

Burminghau: Pape 


More Fan for the Censor ? 
“2 O00 ft. News Finn. 
. This will be the first time that a 


tropical gazette of snch length has be-n shown 


in London.”—Sunday Paper. 


* $1,500 Honuuness.”’ 
American Paper. 
We have already cabled a warm in- 
RRS SERS SON 
“Fricassee de Volaille Ancienne.” 
Menu in Singapore Hote!. 





Or “Spring Chicken,” as we call it here 











fade and wither. Thank | 


“Tt doesn't matter,” | 
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HAROUN AND THE PHYSICIAN. 


Haroun the Great had been a fortnight 
ill 

And he was feeling very seedy still. 

‘How long, O fools, must I lie here in 
bed ? 


| Where are the Court physicians?” 


Haroun said. 
“Commander of the Faithful "—Giaftir 
spoke— 
‘* Since on your peace this cursed illness 


broke 


You've tried a fresh physician every day 
And slain the dog. The rest have run 





away. 


| “Therefore, O Just One, will you de’gn 

| to see 

; One James to-day, a Frank or Ferin- 
ghee?” 

“A misbelieving swine ?” said Haroun. 
“* Yea, 

Bring in this James and, if he save not, 
slay.” 


Mesrour the headsman introduced the 
Frank, 

Who swiftly made a potion. Haroun 
drank 

And in a little space, as it befell, 

He suddenly recovered and was well. 





| ee 3 
James,” said the Just, “the cure is 





very neat; 
Go and instruct my doctors in the feat, 
And let thy potion reach to one and all 
Within — empire, be they great or 
small,” 


“To hear,” responded James, “is to 
obey ; 

But will the Exalted condescend to say 

That none may use the drink without 
a fee 

Of one-and-fourpence, payable to me?” 


“Must men in Europe,” then inquired 
the Just, 

“So pay thee?” “Yea,” replied the 
Frank, ‘they must; 

For it was I devised this drug of fame, 

And I took out a patent for the same.” 


Then said Haroun, “ Coadjutor of Fate, 

Unto this scribe the formula dictate 

That I may well establish by decree 

For what thing and how much the pay- 
ment be.” 


The Frank dictated, and when Haroun 
heard 
The final whisper of the final word 


Among physicians of a modern breed 
For Just Haroun there is of course no 


need ; - 
Yet drugs and serums are, and more 
may be, 
Thus patented, which seems all wrong 
to me. 


(This tale may be translated without 


pay ; : 
Tn Germany and in the U.S.A.) 








“Mr. George Voigt (Norta Hills, U.S.A.), 
who was taken to the 19th hole by Mr, E. R. 
Tipple, the young English player.” 

Caption in Scots Paper. 
A very natural resort for one of Nature's 
Frothblowers. 





“A, W. Carr, in a lounge suite and wearing 
a soft felt hat, bowled two deliveries.” 
Birmingham Paper. 


likely to have disastrous consequences 
in many a young batsman’s home. 

A correspondent writes: ‘I see from 
to-day’s papers that some Oxford under- 
graduates have been boating on the 
Town Sewers. If I remember rightly 
this is nothing new, as a well-known 
Oxford divine arrived there once by the 








He winked at Mesrour. The physician's 
head 

Toppled off sideways and he fell down 
dead. 















FITTER PEDESTRIANS. 


‘Town Drain.’ ” 


[Piss A 
$f Ching 
" ; 


” 
WHY NOT ORGANISE SPRINTING RACES BETWEEN NON-MOTORISTS TO MAKE THE MOST OF GAPS IN THE TRAFFIC? 








In thus risking damage to the suite | 
Mr. Carr set an example which is | 
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Boatman. 


“COME ON, SIR, SIT UP. 








THE TIN BISHOP; 
Or, Toys or To-morrow. 

Tae other day, in an eighteenth- 
century London square, I saw two 
twentieth-century boys at play. Both 
were about three feet long and both, I 
take it, were film-fans. For instead 
of playing soldiers they were playing 
murderers. 

It is not for me to say whether this 
is an improvement. But what are the 
toy-makers doing? Are they keeping 
abreast of the nursery’s taste? If the 
Tin Soldier is vieux yeu our babies will 
want something to play with—obviously 
the Tin Gunman ? 

lam setting upatoy-shop. And the 
following lines are earnestly recom- 

mended :— 


Nursery Country-House Murper Set, 
containing 
1 Wealthy Landowner (with bullet- 
wound in bald head). 
1 Murderer. 
1 Clever Amateur Detective. 


2 Stupid Inspectors frcm Scotland 
Yard. 





4 Constables. _% Butler. 

2 Domestics. 2 Footmen. 

6 Guests (all suspects). 

Twenty pieces, Three Shillings. 

The same, in lead, with eight guests 
and two murderers, Four Shillings. 

The same, complete with charming 
old Library in Box-wocd, Seven-and- 
Sixpence. 

LirtLe GeorGe’s GANGSTERS. 

1 Gang King. 1 Hooch King. 

2 Bootleggers. 4 Gunmen. 

1 Hi-jack. 3 Prohibition Agents. 

1 Machine-gun. 
Half-a-Crown. 

The same, with Homicide Squad (six 
pieces), Four Shillings. 

But my shop will not stop there. I 
have often wondered why the military 
should be the only profession admitted 
to the nursery floor. Playing with 
soldiers, or even murderers, must pall 
on little Willie after a time. Why 
should not Willie play with clergy- 
men for a change, with lawyers, with 
stockbrokers? W hy not Tin Bishops, 
Tin Admirals, Tin Civil Servants ? Buy 
our 








THEM POLICE THINK YOU'RE A BODY I PICKED UP IN THE WATER.’ 


leeete Wi ILLIE’sS Ws HITEHALL. 


1 Secretary of State. 
Permanent U nder-Secretaries. 
Parliamentary Secretary. 
First-Class Clerks. 
Junior Clerks. 
Female Typists. 

1 Inspector of Taxes. 

Three Shillings. 
The same, with field-gun, Four Shil- 

lings-and-Sixpence. 

a 


~ 


setpasacoee 


1 


Tue Goop Cuitp’s Crerey. 


1 Archbishop. 2 Archdeacons. 
2 Bishops. 4 Rectors. 

1 Suffragan 4 Vicars. 

3 Rural Deans. 17 Curates. 


Two Shillings. 

The same, with beautiful toy pulpit and 
one Colonial Bishop, Three Shillings. 

The same, with field-gun, Four Sbil- 
lings. 

(I do not quite know why the 
field-gun creeps into all these boxes, 
but the children will understand.) 


Then of course there are LitTLE 
Leonarp'’s Lawyers, Tue Cup's 
CHELSEA, and 
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Littie Ronatp’s Racine-Men. 
2 Jockeys. 2 Tipsters. . i —~. SS s 
2 Owners. | Gipsy. ae : SSxc 


2 Trainers. 3 Racing Corre 
4 Bookmakers. spondents. 
2 Punters. 1 Mug. 
Three Shillings. 
The same, with fisld-gun, Four Shil- 


| lings. 


And now imagine a rich man’s child 


| who possesses all our sets! The whole 
field of human activity lies open to him. 


| brain will create from it! 


| And what a wealth of drama his active 
No dull 


| parade and slaughter of soldiers by 


soldiers. Can you not ses his Tin 
| Clergymen marching in column of fours 
| upon the Lancers? The Archbishop at 
| their head, they mow the cavalry down. 

But look—the Civil Servants have 
| manned the battleship and, assisted by 

the Bootleggers, are raking the fort from 
| the fireplace end. 

And now there is a swift change of 
fortune. A wealthy Landowner has 
| been found in the fort with a bullet- 
| wound in his head. The Tin Archbishop 
is arrested. The trial takes place at 
| once, the Tin Lord Chief Justice pre- 
| siding. Butitis interrupted by a rather 
| fierce battle between the Tin Civil Ser- 
| vants and the Tin Gangsters. The 
| Gangsters, I am afraid, win; and the 
| Gang King is married by one of the 
| Bishops to one of the Domestics from 

the country-house party. 

At this point Daddy enters the nur- 
| sery, notices the Inspector of Taxes and 
| puts him against a wall... . 
| Parents, I fancy, will spend a lot of 
| time in that nursery. 

These ideas, by the way, are patented, 
but for sale. A. P. H. 








THE COMING TESTS. 
By a Special Cricket Correspondent (not 
Our Own). 

Cricket lovers will be glad to hear 
that there are this year—and I say it 
with assurance on reviewing the first 
few weeks of the season—as many and 
as tireless writers on the game as in 
any year in the past, and that we are 
looking forward to a most successful 
summer. 

With the first Test match drawing 
near it is important that Special Corre- 
spondents should lose no opportunity 
for practice in discussing anything 
there is to discuss concerningit. Before 
starting on this task to-day, however, 
I wish to mention two first-class cricket 
records that have been brought to my 
notice as likely to be broken in the 
current year. 

lt seems that the largest score made 
in an eighth-wicket partnership between 
a right-handed and a left-handed bats- 
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“You DON’T SEEM TO REALISE, SIR, 


MY MONTBLY MEDAL.” 
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THAT YOU 'VE ABSOLUTELY JIGGERED UP 








man is the curiously low one of thirty- 
two; and also that on the county ground 
at Maidstone no batsman has ever hit 
more than two consecutive sixes in the 
time between the tea interval ani the 
drawing of stumps forthe day. What- 
ever other new records are made these 
are likely to be beaten any day. When 
they are, the facts will of course be 
duly reported in the Press. 

Coming to the Test matches I shall 
postpone for the present the question 
that is on all our lips—should Hosrs, 
when called in to advise the Selection 
Committee, vote for his own inclusion 
in the team?—and put before you an 
interesting suggestion I have received 
from an ardent cricket-watcher on the 
subject of the composition of the English 
side. 

“Those,” he writes, “who have 





hitherto given thought, or rather pen, 
to this matter appear to me to have 
ignored four very important facts. They 
are these: (1) The Ashes are at present 
in England. (2) Unless the Australians 
win, the Ashes will remain in England. 
(3) Four days only are to be alloited to 
each of the first four Test matches, and 
(4) the last match, which according to 
the arrangement is to be played to a 
finish if the rubber has not already 
been decided, does not start until 
August 16tb. 

‘Under these circumstances,” hecon- 
tinues, “I offer the following advice 
without hesitation tothe Selection Com- 
mittee: Choose eleven opening county 
batsmen and play them for the English 
side! 

“If this is done the first four matches 
are as good as over already. They are 
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My Lady. “ SMITHERS, A MOUSE HAS JUS. RUN ACROSS THE FIREPLACE,” 





drawn. For can anyone who has 
watched these batsmen perform credit 
the possibility of a team of eleven of 


| them—think of it!—being dismissed 
| twice within a period of four days? I 


think not. And as regards the last 
match, which, in the event of my sug- 
gestion being adopted, they would start 
with the intention of playing toa finish, 
I cannot but think that by then the 
sting would have been taken out of the 
Australian bowling for some time to 
come ; but, even if there should still be 
some life in it after the awful ordeal 
of the first four matches, such is my 
faith in the dogged endurance of the 
class of batsmen [ have named that | 
believe a team of them, instructed to 
play their natural game, would be 
capable of prolonging a match started 
on August 16th up to and beyond the 
date when the Australians have arranged 
to leave our shores, and, if their de- 
parture were postponed, well on into 
the autumn and, if necessary, the win- 
ter months. The Australians must 
have engagements in their own country. 
Sooner or later they would have to go. 
The Ashes would Ye saved, and once 
again British pertinacity would have 


won, or, as good in this case, have 


drawn, the day.” 
That this is an original and ingenious 








suggestion there is no doubt. And it 
is plain that its adoption would solve 
many difficult and much debated prob- 
lems, as, for instance, if the side con- 
tain four hundred-per-cent batsmen, 
four hundred-per-cent bowlers and a 
wicket-keeper, in what percentage 
should the qualifications of the two 
remaining players be proportioned? 
Should the wicket-keeper be able to bat, 
and what about Tircu Freeman? All 
these and similar questions would go 
by the board. 

Little would therefore be left for 
Special Cricket Correspondents to dis- 
cuss, and for this reason | am inclined 
at first perusal to condemn the sugges- 
tion. But it merits further examination 
and should be good at some time in the 
future for at least one complete article, 
and quite possibly two. 

Meanwhile in my next essay I shall 
discuss fully the reasons why the Selec- 
tion Committee should wait until the 
last minute before deciding on the team 
for each match. This should make in- 
teresting reading by way of comparison 
for those who remember an article of 
mine that appeared earlier in the season 
on the advisability of choosing the team 
some time before the match in order 
to avoid dangerous eleventh-hour “ in- 
spiration” selections. C. B. 


Butler. “ InpEED, MY LADY? I WILL ASCERTAIN If THE CAT IS AT HOME.” 


Mr. Punch At home. 

The New Punch Offices will bs open 
for inspection, and an Exhibition of 
original drawings by Jonn Lexcu, 
Cuarues Keene, Sir Jonn TeEnnicEL and 
GeorcE pu Maurier will be on view 
from June 17 to July 25. Admission 
will be by Invitation Card, which will 
be sent as a matter of course to those 
who subscribe direct to the Punch 
Offices and all other Subscribers whose 
names and addresses are there recorded. 
Invitations will be gladly sent to 
other readers, if they will apply to the 
Secretary, Punch Offices, Bouverie 
Street, 15.0.4. 








Intimacy of the Press. 
“Amy Gets THERE.” 
“Amy Orr AGarn.” 
ie Star’’ Post 


Miss Jonnson to the above organ: 
Though it would be ungracious to refus« 
My thanks when you acclaim me, 
I'm “ JoHNNY” to my friends; I’m not 
your News- 
Editor's private “ Amy.” 








“The suburban fringe, neither town no 
country, has its own beauty.”"—Nature Pap« 


We prefer the urban chignon. 
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JOHNSONTANA. 
SHape or Dr. Jounson (lo his namesake). “MADAM, THOUGH I NEVER CONTEMPLATED, 
AND COULD NEVER HAVE APPROVED, THE IDEA OF FEMALE VOLITATION, I CANNOT 
BUT RESPECT, AND EVEN ADMIRE, AN ACHIEVEMENT WHICH HAS CONFERRED NEW 
LUSTRE ON OUR PATRONYMIC.” 
Miss Amy Jonnson. ‘THANK YOU VERY MUCH. ‘AND NOW, SIR, LET US TAKE A’ FLIGHT 
‘DOWN FLEET STREET.” 












































| administration in India and made 


| meanwhile must and would govern. 


| State for India had been Mr. Corr- 


| light-armed skirmisher rather than 
| a heavy shock-trooper of the politi- 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, May 26th.—To-day was Mr. 
Wepewoop Benn’s big day. Except 
for a word from Mr. Lunn, to the effect 
that all was quiet on the Maltese Front, 
and another from Mr, Sxowpen, to the 
effect that there was no intention of 
—— things less quiet on the Govern- 
ment Front by the publication of Sir 
O. Mosiey’s memorandum on unem- 
ployment, the Secretary or STaTE ror 
[npra had things all his own way. 

It was not a debate in the ordin- 
ary sense of the word, for Earl 
Winterton, who opened it, covered 
no dangerous ground and preserved 
a demeanour academic to the point 
of being almost ineffective. He 
could hardly do otherwise, seeing 
that the Secretary or Srate 
ror Inpia was taking the oppor- 
tunity of making, not a party 
speech or even a speech to the 
House of Commons, but a speech 
to the people of India. 

It was a statesmanlike speech 
and quite belied Mr. LuoypGrorcr’s 
former estimate of Mr. Benn, 
uttered, to be sure, under some pro- 
vocation—as a mere funditor, a 


cal battlefield. The MinistTer re- 
viewed the whole field of British 


it clear that, whatever measure of . 
self-government Indiins might 
presently attain and however soon, 
the Government of India in the 


Possibly, if the Secretary of 


LAND Benn or Mr. Minton Benny, 
he would not have risen to speak 
with a sort of patriarchal blessing 
from Colonel Wepawoop ringing 
in his ears. No doubt it was this 
tribute from the Right hon. and 
gallant “Josh,” the traditional 
friend of the under-dog, that en- 
abled Mr. Benn to “suffer and be 
strong " when assailed by the near- 
Bolsbeviks in his immediate rear. Of 
these Mr. Wint1Am Brown constituted 
himself the spokesman, and even his 


| friends maintained an uneasy silence 
| when he accused the Government of 
| “carrying on the dirty work of British 
| Imperialism in India.” 


Mr. Benn might reasonably have re- 
torted that Mr. Brown was apparently 
doing bis best to carry on the dirty work 
of Moscow Communism in India. He 
preferred to continue in a strain of sweet 
reasonableness that should have im- 
pressed any truly reasoning animal. 

Astrong speech by Sir Samuet Hoare 


' gaid all that Mr. Benn had left unsaid 





the plunge). 





and concluded with the words, “The 
British Empire, once it has set its hand 
to a task of this kind (the creation of a 
self-governing India), carries it through 
totheend. The dogs may bark but the 
caravan of the British Empire passes 
on. 
Mr. Brown having barked, the House 
passed on—to the milder question of 
agriculture. 

Tuesday, May 27.—It was in the 
House of Lords that Archbishop Davin- 
SON was best known outside of his own 
























































DEUS IN MACHINA. 
Mr. J. H. Taomas to Sir Oswatp Mosiey (after 


“ Your STROKE 


ecclesiastical orbit, and it was in the 
Lords to-day that eloquent tributes 
were paid to the wise and ee 
statesmanship of this “ great-hearted, 
single-minded servant of God and of 
the Church and Realm of England.” 

Thereafter their Lordships, in Com- 
mittee on the Railways (Rating for 
Valuation) Bill, passed a score or so of 
Amendments moved by Lord Poxsonsy, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Transport, a tribute as much to the 
House's patience as to the Department's 
slovenly drafting. 

Quick disposition of the Report stage 
of the Land Drainage Bill—by post- 











1S MAGNIFICENT, 
OSWALD, AND I WISH YOU LUCK; BUT PERSONALLY 
I SHALL STICK TO THIS MACHINE.” 





—_ it—cleared the arena for a brief 
ut spirited encounter between Lord 
Bansury and the Barbers (Sunday 
Closing) Bill. The Bill, with some help 
from Lord De La Warr, got a draw on 
points, but it was the Noble Lord who, 
with a ruthlessness born of the massacre 
of countless innocents, landed all the 
heaviest wallops. Lord Bansury pie- 
tured his own uncertainty of mind if, as 
a barber, he became converted to the 
Jewish faith between one week-end and 
the next. Could he then legally shave 
a customer on one Sunday whom 
it would have been an offence to 
de-whisker on the Sunday before? 

Lieut.-Colonel Hengace is evi- 
dently a paterfamilias, else he 
would not have intervened, when 
Miss Bonprienp was giving Miss 
Jenny Lee the number of women 
undergoing training under schemes 
to relieve unemployment, to ask 
how many of the women were being 
trained as cooks or domestic ser- 
vants. No answer was given, 
from which we may perhaps con- 
| clude that too many cooks are not 
| likely to spoil the unemployment 
| broth. 

Post-Office efficiency received a 
striking tribute from Mr. Lags- 
Smita when Questions were being 
asked by Sir Roserr Hamintron 
about mails lost in a ship wrecked 
on the Orkneys. Sir Ropert asked 
if the Post-Office had made any 
efforts independent of the under- 
writers to salve these mails, ‘Cer- 
tainly,” replied Mr. Lees-Smire 
indignantly. “The postmaster him- 

self went out there in a small boat.” 
2 Beer, beer! Glorious beer!” 
sang Sir Ernest SHerrerson in 
Committee on the Finance Bill, at 
the same time bewailing the in- 
glorious height of the excise duty 
onit. Actually he called it “‘beah,” 
and demanded that it should be 
“puah beah,” and the Socialists 
did most of the singing. This ani- 
mated but irregular performance was 
brought to an untimely conclusion 
by the amazing ruling of Mr. Youxa, 
the Chairman, that Members demand- 
ing a reduction of the Beer Duty must 
not argue whether it is a luxury or o 
necessity. 

Source of conviviality and good 
fellowship elsewhere, beer rapidly causes 
angry passions to rise in the arid atmo- 
sphere of a legislative chamber. Or per- 
haps it was not beer per se but Mr. 
Winston Cuurcuitn d propos of beer, 
as ANATOLE France would have said, 
that caused theirritation. Mr. Sowpen 
had confined himself to statingausterely 
that the reduction on the duty proposed 
by Sir Exnest would be swallowed up 
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by the brewers, and that anyway the|ignominious admission that he really | realism against Sir Oswatp 8 somewhat 
| country could not do without the twenty | knew very little about theGovernment’s | Utopian proposals with more effect 
| million pounds it would cost. Mr. Jack | employment schemes that he was 2 than credit. 
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It is not his fault that a | 


Jonzs had endorsed and Colonel Grer-| posed to be defending, and with Mr. | Socialist who pleads the cause of com- | 


ron had repudiated Mr. SNowpen’s re-! SnowprN, dragged into the arena as it!mon-sense is received with suspicion 


marks about the greedy brewers 
| and the brewees, and Lady Astor 

in turn assailed the brewers in 
| one of her comprehensive bursts 
| of temperance oratory. This 
| brought Mr. Caurcnitx into the 

field with the pertinent—or im- 

pertinent—if unkind suggesticn 
| that it would be better to see 
_ the profits going to the brewers, 

as in this country, than to the 
| bootleggers, as in the noble 
Lady’s native land. 

The barleycorn of discord was 
now set fairly rolling, and in a 
| trice Mr. Caurcainn and Mr. 

LansBury were at loggerheads 
| oversomeimmateriality orother. 
| But even the topic of beer was 


Mr. LANSBURY AND MR 


A KNOCKABOUT TURN. 


CHURCHILL. 


| doomed ultimately to run dry, and the| were by the scruff and forced to make 
| Committee reached midnight with much | a grovelling apology for having grossly 


| of its allotted day's work still to do. 
Wednesday, May 28th.—Unemploy- | panies. 
ment debates in the Commons have 


libelled three great steel and iron com- 


For the rest, the bantering speeches 


long ceased to have any practical value.|of Mr. Bannpwiy, Mr. Lioyp GerorGer | 


To-day's was an exception only 


|in that it gave Sir Oswanp 
| MosLey an opportunity of ex- 





plaining his proposals for coping 
with unemployment in our time, 
proposals whose rejection by a 
pedestrian Cabinet devo'd of the 
finer vision had caused the im- 
patient Baronet to retire into 
the limelight. 

Sir Oswan’s schemes did not 
as a Whole please anybody, 


| though there were bits here and 
| there—an unemployment loan, 


pensions over sixty, road develop- 
ment and so on—designed to 


| attract both moderate Labour 


and Liberal approval, while his 
declaration that economic em- 
ployment could only be perman- 
ently achieved by the develop- 
ment of home markets naturally 


found favour with the Conserva- 


tives. 
As to the manner of it, Sir 


| Oswatp’s speech was really a 
| great personal triumph, for he 
| spoke for over an hour without 


| notes and without any disar- 
rangement of the smooth flow 
of his well-organised argument. 
In fact it was altogether too 
much of a triumph for his late 
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“A PIECE OF ARRANT MEDLAVALISM.” 
Sik CHARLES TREVELYAN’S EDUCATION BILL AS SEEN 


BY LorD Eustace PrERrcy. 


[After a 13th-century design in the Bodleian.} 





not be 
burden 


by his adversaries and with a 
pronounced lack cf enthusiasm 
by his friends. 

Thursday, May 29:h.— The 
speech in which Sir C. Trever.- 
YAN moved the second reading 
of the Education Bill probably 
understated the cost of raising 
the school-leaving age to filteen 
in 1931, and still more probably 
over - estimated the relief that 
would be brought thereby to 
unemployment. Otherwise it 
seemed reasonable enough. Lord 
Eustace Percy's motion to re- 
ject the Bill was based chiefly 
on the plea that the school build- 
ings and staffs required to cope 
with the extra children would 
ready in time. The additional 
on the taxpayers did not seem 


to worry him. His chief complaint was 
that the Bill was “mediwvalism untem- 


pered by educational reform.” 
Ther 


2 seemed to be no great enthu 
siasm for the Bill among the 
Government's supporters, some 
of whom claimed that another 
two million pounds should have 
been found for maintenance 
grants all round instead of where 
necessary, but after Mr. Jonn 
Bucuan had blessed it from 
the Conservative back-benches, 
they cheered up. Mr. Bucnan’s 
Scots enthusiasm for education 
at any price was not echoed by 
Mr. Ormssy-Gore, who argued 
that the Bill meant longer edu- 
cation merely, when what was 
urgently needed was better edu- 


cation. The Bill wascommitted 
to Committee of the whole 
House 








Lewis Carroll on the Present 
Situation. 
“There was a'so a Beayer that paced 
on the deck 
Or would sit making lace in the 
bow, 
\nd had often (the Bellman said 
saved them from wreck, 
Though none of the sailors kne\ 
how.” 
Th: Hunting of the Snark. 
The vessel is of course symbolic 
of the Tory Party; the allusion 
in the second line is to the Not 
tingham by-election ; and “the 


colleagues huddled gloomily on the|and Mr. Cuurcnity were passable con- 
Treasury Bench. tributions to the gaiety of legislators. 

Moreover Sir Oswatp shone the more| As for poor Mr. Tomas, the stout- 
by comparison with his a. leaders, | hearted but unspectacular wheel-horse 
with Mr, Ramsay MacDowaxp, forced|of the Government's band-wagon, he 
by Mr. Lroyp Grorar into the rather| defended the course of common-sense 


Bellman” apparently stands for Lord 
RornHerMerE (not Mr. Batpwiy). 


“Jcron Opsects ro HanGine.” 
Morning Paper Head linc 





So should we. 
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THE DERBY HORSE-RACE. 





{There is too much technical jargon talked about racing in these 


| days. The author of the eloquent lines which follow prefers to revert 
| to the more detached and grandiose methods of the past.] 


Auther; Now comes the Derby horse-race once again ; 
Impetuous coursers bound along the plain, 
Unlike the eager cit, their sole reward 
To achieve the azure guerdon of the sward. 

Not for the greed of gold, like Colonel Sims," 
They stretch their sinews and pronate their limb;, 
But each by rivalry in point of speed 
To outstrip the hindmost and the first exceed. 
Panting, they urge their legs to obtain the prize, 
Foam flecks their front, Ambition orbs their eyes, 
‘Till Perseverance, aimed towards the goal, 
oe the palm to the victorious foal.’ 
Plaudits resound. In vain the rest are backed; 
The numerals on the board proclaim the fact. 
Tell me, O Muse, who vulgar and who smart, 
Well-known in Politics, in Trade, in Art, 
Dressed in the latest modes, forss0k the town 
To view the contest on the verdant down ; 
Who owned what palfrey guaranteed to run, 
What feats of arms or wits his wealth had won ; 
Daclara the titles of the various steeds, 
Their place of residence, their previous deeds, 
What sires bequeathed their legacy of pace, 
What dams to each their energy, their grace; 
What tints adora the riders’ blouse and cap ; 
Mention their past successes; draw a map 


THE MAN WHO GREW A GIANT GOOSEBERRY. 
_ (Period: THE GOOD OLD DAYS BEFORE NEWSPAPER PUBL sOITY.) 
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Of the whole course ‘and | briefly state y your views 
As to the likeliest winner. 
She. I refuse. 


Author: All right, then. To the less precise concern 


Of general narrative I now return. 

Lo! how the motley throng, from far, from near, 
Assuage their drought with sparkling wine or beer. 
Here Virtue on the grass with Primness goes, 
Here Vice is marked by the empurpled nose; 

Here Beauty, fashionably gowned, attends, 

And various touts pursue their unhallowed ends, 
The swart Egyptian from his caravan 

Sells for a certitude the Also Ran; 

Perspiring bookies make the heaven resound, 
Silver pursues in vain the adventured pound, 
Whilst in the paddock Wealth and Pride devote 
Attention to the interesting Tote. 

Burns the high sun' on muslin and on rags, 

The ground is strown with corks and paper-bags. 
The shout of triumph, the despairing wail 
Commingle as the riders round the rail; 
Statesmen implore the skies; grows pale the mob; 
CuvurcuiLt and SxowpeN arm-in-arm hobnob ;? 
Maidens, beset by hideous qualms, expose 

For the first time to men the unpowdered nose, 
Till Equitation, England's primal boast,’ 

Aided by Speed and Skill, has passed the post, 
And prosperous Fortune with refulgent grin, 
Wearing a tall hat, leads the Conqueror in." Eyon. 








1 Editor. Who is this Colonel Sims ? 


Au‘hor, A golfing acquaintance of mine. I pu’ him in partly 


to annoy him and partly to make a rayme. 
> Editor. Colt, surely, not foal. 
Author. Tois is poetry 





1 Editor. What if it rains on Weine day? 
Author. It probably will. 
- Editor, Is this accurate? 
Author, No. Mere'y poctry again. 
3 Editor. What about the sea? 
Author. Well, what about it? 
* Editor. I notice you don't give its name. 
Author. If I knew it I shouldn't bother to write this 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
Rota CHAtTTEerTon. 

Att film-goers—and so far as I can 
gather their number is increasing every 
minute—sbould look out for a poster 
announcing Sarah and Son, for it is as 
good a talkie us there bas yet been and 
it has in it the most convincing actress 
that this new medium has yet called 
forth—Miss Ruta Cuarrerton, who, 





Anonymous Hero. “Say, MR. MANAGER, 
WHY ISN’T MY NAME IN THE PROGRAMME? 
You CAN'T DO THIS WITH A STRAIGHT LEG!” 


although the picture is of American 
make, is, I am told, English. We ought 
to be proud of her. 

The story is simple and direct, and 
once the inevitable back-stage opening 
is forgotten, original in its course. 
Sarah, played by Miss Cuarrertoy, is 
a German-American or Dutch-American 
music-hall artiste, married to Jim Grey, 
a loafer. When their son is born he loafs 
more than ever, being too lazy to work 
out a new act on his own, and gradually 
the home falls to pieces: the rent owing, 
the gas cut off, no milk. After one of 
| many reproachful attacks from his wife, 
Jim rushes out and enlists—it was 1915 
then—but before leaving sells the baby 
toa rich but childless financier. When 
Sarah returns from her search for food 
| for it, the lodging is empty. 

The rest of the story depicts Sarah 
in search of her son. In 1918 she is in 
France with a concert-party, and there, 
among the wounded men that make her 
audience, is her husband, dying, but 
living just long enough to have the 
name of the false parents wrung from 
him: Mr. and Mrs. Ashemore. Back in 
New York, Sarah begins a compaign 
against these usurpers, but they are too 
strong for her. When, however, in 
1928, she has become a prima donna of 
| international fame at seven hundred 
dollars a performance, she is in a differ- 
ent position, while her chances are not 
impaired by the circumstance that the 
Ashemores’ lawyer has fallen in love 
with her and she with him. 


We have now begun to see the boy 
himself, Bobby Ashemore, a spoiled 
darling, but spoiled against his will, 
most admirably played by a very intel- 
ligent juvenile lead with a pleasant open 
way, but with the name, which would 
be astonishing even among adult cin- 
ema stars, of Pamirpe pe Lacy. All 
that the mother asks is to be alone 
with him for a few moments, after 
which she will either claim him or 
renounce him; and at last the Ashemores, 
who are the weakest part of the story, 
being now honourable, now dishonour- 
able, affect to give way to this wish, 
but in reality deceive her by borrowing 
the deaf-and-dumb offspring of one of 
their servants to impersonate Bobby. 

Failing to find the identification 


off with the lawyer-friend to a country 
club, where, he is careful to let us know, 
his “ant” is staying for purposes of 
chaperonage. Now who should also be 
on his way to the same club but Bobby 
himself! Fed up with the boring soli- 
citude of his putative mother, he has 
dedicated himself to a life of piracy, left 
a letter of farewell signed with skull 
and cross-bones, climbed through the 
window and taken to the road. With 
the assistance of a lift or two he reaches 
the country club, orders lunch, and at 
themoment when Sarah and herdevoted 
solicitor arrive is preparing to embark 
in a motor-boat. 

So far the film has not departed any 


a 
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SHAKE WELL BEFORE TAKING. 
HOW TO GET INFORMATION OUT OF A VERY 
SICK PATIENT. 

Miss Ruta CHATLrERTON. 
Mr. FULLER MELLISH, JUN. 


Sarah Storm 
Jim Grey 


great distance from the stage. Every- 
thing we have seen could have been 
provided by the ordinary properties and 
scenery of the theatre. But the cinema 
comes to its own when Sarah, strolling 
out to the jetty, is invited by this very 
engaging thirteen-year-older to join him 
on his cruise, and they push off and race 
through waves which, in spite of an 
absolutely clear sky and serene harbour, 





are, as all hardened film-fans know, 





mark and utterly in despair, Sarah goes | 








about to become dangerous. Meanwhile, 
cuddled close beside Bobby, Sarah finds 
thespot on his neck which she had looked 
for in vain in the mute impostor, and | 
when the boy tells her that his name is 
Ashemore her cup of happiness is full. 
But meanwhile also the current has 
been getting swifter and the sea rougher, 
and after a few terrible minutes the 
cinema completely justifies itself by 
capsizing the boat and projecting 





Wise Child (cleverly recognising his mothe: 
“Tr IS A PLEASURE TO SEE YOU AGAIN 
WHY, WE HAVEN’T MET SINCE I WAS SIX 


MONTHS OLD!” 


Sarah and Son into the water to swim 
and struggle for their lives. What hap- 
pens afterwards I shall leave to the 
reader to discover. 

This excellent and moving film is a 
triumph for its leading lady, who is 
convincing in every minute of it and 
as worth watching for her own subtle 
art as for her portrayal of Sarah’s grief 
and good sense and pride. By which 
I mean that Sarah would still have our 
interest and our sympathy even though 
in the hands of a far less capable and 
charming actress, for the part is what is 
called “‘tool-proof”; but as played by 
Ruta Cratterton she is unforgettable. 
The growth of authority and assured 
poise between 1918, when she is still 
connected with variety, and 1928, when 
she is in grand opera, is most delicately 
indicated, while, though she never quite 
loses her Teutonic accent, that also is 
modulated as time goes on and she 
ascends in the artistic and social scale. 
The technique of Miss Cuatrerton’s 
hands should never be lost sight of; her | 
face, always mobile, persuasive and at- 
tractive, has moments of great beauty. 

aa EK V.L 

*“Ocropus witH 8 Arms CAUGHT OF: 

BricHTon.” 
Daily Paper. 
We are offering a prize of a dictionary 
to the best biped News-Editors with 
two legs. | 
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A GALA PERFORMANCE. MORE STAGE NEWS. 
(Nightingales, we are informed, siug best in the raia.} “ Othello,” a ‘ Dabonair” a fellow, accomp nied by 
Wuart though the rain-drops are falling unceasingly — Magia,” a Dishonoured dy,” Staggered “ Down Our 
I can see nothing in that to deplore ; Street” in “The Middle Watch " singing “A Song of Six- 
Rather the heart of me grows more increasingly pence,” which so disturbed the tenant of “ Liberty Hall 
Jocund to think of the pleasure in store ; that he shouted, "* Gotterdimmerung your eyes, 1 wont 
All the day long through the bitter and biting gale have ‘A Night Like This. a " 
I have looked nightward with infinite zest “The Three Musketeers” appeared “On the Spot ” and 
it I. ht inc flung the disturbers of the peace into “The Apple Cart” 
Blessing the prospect of heaiing the nightingale > pe pple 
tar ak thar ebecdute heat. and took them to “The House That Jack Built,” where 
4 “The Man In Possession” and “The First Mrs, Fraser” 
Often aforetime I've heard her by scoring out heaped “Insult” on them and kept them in “ Suspense” 
Sleep in the balmier portions of June; from “ Nine Till Six.” 
Now for my rapture she ‘ll shortly be pouring out, SES 
Thanks to the weather, more liquid a tune; Recovery from a Death-Blow. 
Sweetly, ah! sweetly ‘twill flow like a rill o’ mell, “The Rey. James Barr, the chairman, said that in considering the 
Rendered more honied because of the storm : whole subject of capital punishment the Committee were very anxious 
This is a night that is bound to put Philomel pens sageli) tke Peter Se ee 
Into the top of her form. TREE 1. eaeesacoek 
‘ . : ‘ ' “Next year, however, a Unionist administration, if wisely and 
Some there may be who will moodily bellow “D- * | moderately led, might be able to give just that extra fillip to trade 
Hearing the water impinge on the pane; and industry.""—Scotlish Paper. 
I, who am ever a beggar for melody, _ “ Fillip,” please note, not “ Philip,” 
Look on such folk with artistic disdain; ie ti 
Bring me, Amanda, my heaviest mackintosh ; “Scenes in many ways reminiscent of Ascot on Derby Day were 
Seek not to stay me, for, if you should try witnessed at the Witwatersrand Show.”— South African Paper. 
Painting the state I am bound to come back in, “Tosh!” | We're sorry about the Show, but it must have been a refresh- 








Will be my vulgar reply. ing experience for the reporter to have the place to himeelf. 
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Daphne (who has been moved into a higher form). “ Neep I STILL BELIEVE IN FAIRIES, Mummy? It WOULD MAKE ME 
DREADFULLY UNPOPULAR WITH THE OTHERS.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Hamer” (QueEn’s). 
Me. Greneup's Hamlet and Mr. 


| Harcourt WiLLiaMs’s very intelligent 
| and carefully studied production should 
| justify Mr. Maurice Browsr’s second 
investment in Shakespearean (West- 
| End) stock. The company of players 
| is of course from the Old Vic, and it 
| has given of its best by way of rising 
to an occasion. The setting is simple 
| and uneccentric, ingeniously contrived 
| to save time and mitigate the cutting 
| still necessary in a hurried and dis- 
tracted day. Mr. W1-11Ams has effec- 
tively dressed his players in Elizabethan 
| liveries, and such little touches as the 
entry of the King in riding clothes to 
the “room in the castle” where the 
Court ladies are at work upon their 
tapestries give life to the scene. And 
there ave a many such helpful devices. 
Mr. Greteup has evidently put much 
intelligent thought into his study. 
Cleverly and without parade be intro- 
duces “ business " suggested by the text, 
yet seems to be inside his part and car- 
ried away by it rather than contriving 
_ carefully-prepared effects. 
| There is a spontaneity and inevit- 
| ability about the difficult because too 
familiar heroic passages, as if the 
thoughts welled up from within, that is 
_ artistically most satisfactory. He gives, 
too, to take a particular instance, real life 
| and vigour to the exchanges with the 
| often tedious Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
| stern. The vehemence and bitterness 
| of the colloquy with the Queen 
seem to suggest that he has 
| glanced with intelligence at the 
| Freudian theory of the G2dipus 
complex. And the part bangs 
together, is not a string of 
loosely-related and often con- 
tradictory passages. This Ham. 
let may be feigning madness, 
| but be is often so overwrought 
| as tobe upon the indeterminate 
border-line of it. Here is a 
prince of intelligence and spirit, 
| with the generousimpulses and 
| free carriage of youth, irreso- 
| lute not from cowardice but be- 
| cause to think is always to find 
| real reasons for postponing 
| action yet not so as to escape 
| self-reproach for inaction; and 
| perhaps also because revenge 
| by killing must always be a 
| distasteful business for the 
sensitive, and inconclusive for 
the sceptical. 
lf one may venture a criti- 
cism it is that occasionally at 


the climax of a passage his + em Miss Mantita Huxt. 
effects of passionate intensity wig Mr. DoxaLp Wourit 
Ophelia Miss ADEL® Dixon 


were attempted through shout- 


ing—the result, no doubt, of the desire 
to give colour and avoid monotony. Yet 
so seldom is the sense of passion con- 
veyed by noise; in the heat of quarrel 
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Rt —- - ¢ 
ert pew- 
Hamlet. “‘ BEAVER!” 
Polonius. “DEAR ME! THIS MUST BE ONE 
OF ouR ‘Bright YounG Peorie! ” 
Polonius . Mr. BREMBER WILLS 
Hamlet Mr. JOHN GIELGUD 


perhaps, but certainly not in soliloquy, 
which is a convention that emphatically 
has its frame. 

I enjoyed this performance and the 





King (qe ting jumpy). 
DRESSING IN 


majestic sweep of this noble play so 





(fr1 Cibew. 


“DASH If 
BLACK Now!” 


ALL, 





HERE ’S OPHELIA 


much that for fear of disillusionment 
I dared not wait for the churchyard 
brawl and bombast and the hurried 
shambles—the tedious necessary wind- 
ing-up machinery by which the play is 
lowered from its great peak by poet and 
philosopherexhausted with the supreme 
act of creation and bored with the 
business of getting his audience out o! 
the theatre. A poor thing of a theory 
doubtless, and shallow—but mine own! 
This stealthy departure at the height 
of the argument, after Hamlet's meeting 
with the Norwegian Capiain, I com- 
mend as an experiment to the percep- 
tive playgoer. 

Mr. Donatp Worrit (the King) struck 
a new note and | thought gave an 
attractive and plausible performance. 
The prie-diew soliloquy was particularly 
well done, nor did he forget to fawn 
upon the Queen in such wise as to give 
colour to the report of his character 
and edge to his nephew's rage. Nor, 
again, did he make himself so person- 
able a man as to render ridiculous the 
“ Hyperion to a satyr” comment. Mr 
Bremper Wins’ Polonius was, if a 
bore, a brisk bore; a little too con- 
sciously clowned perhaps; and one would 
wish the pitch of his voice did not so 
laboriously go switchbacking up and 
down: his embroidery of gesture, too, 
might safely be less elaborate. 





A manly, friendly, youthful, clear- | 


speaking Horatio(Mr. Gyims Isham) ; a 
perhaps rather too-mournful (¢host ( Mr. 
JoHN Wrysk); a Rosencraniz and a 
Guildenstern (Mr. Esmonp Kniaut and 
Mr. Joun Kininer) who were 
alive and the sort of men one 
might choose for a difficult dip 
lomatic job—all these seemed 
to me excellently in the picture 
I have often found the Old Vic 
players on their own ground 
somewhat inaudible. ‘I'his is 
probably a defect of the Hall's 
acoustics. At the Queen's 
every word could be heard. .. . 
I do beg the producer to elimin- 
ate those four black imps in 
the prelude to the play-scene 
More nonsense unwisely bor- 
rowed from the Hammersmit! 
tradition. 

lf there are people (as there 
are) who think they are to 
low-brow to enjoy our SHAK 
SPEARE, let them put off thei 
inferiority complex and flock t« 
the Queen’s. They will be sur- 
prised—and may surprise and 
somewhat dash their friends 
with the proud boasts that they 
can afterwards work off upon 


me that this is areally tremend 
ous Super-Talkie. T 


them. They may take it from ' 





























| picture-gallery, banqueting- 
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“Liperty Hatt” (Krvasway). 


The second of the Victorian period- 
pieces at the Kingsway, Liberty Hall, 
by R. C. CAnton, seems to show us that 
we are nearer the eighteenth century or 
the Elizabethans than to the astonish- 
ing people of the nineties. But I imag- 
ine that Captain Marsnatu’s presenta- 
tion of the humour of the period in His 
Excellency the Governor is nearer truth 
than Mr, Carron’s version of the deeper 
emotions. Liberty Hall seems to usa 
curiously naive business in structure, 
in general dramatic technique and in 
characterisation; the other 
is one of those lay-figures of 


virtue (and fun —uncon- 


scious) that the incurably 
romantic GrorGce ALEXAN- 
DER loved to present, and at 
which the more grown-up 
amongst us were even then 
well able to laugh. 
Chilworth—complete with 
\\ 
hall and (even) library—-has 
recently lost its owner, leav- 
ing no heir male, but two 
daughters, the deathly 
proud and abysmally stupid 
Blanche and her over- 
cherished little sister, Amy. 
Thenew Baronetis a distant 
cousin, who has conveyed 
to the sisters, at the hands 
of an unlikely friend, a Mr. 
Owen, who travels in soap, 
an invitation to stay on in- 
definitely at Chilworth, as 
he, the Baronet, purposes to 
reside in the Himalayas. 
The patrician gorge of 
Blanche rises at this contact 
with the gentleman ‘in 
soap,” though she is forced 
to admit that his manners 
are better than she would 
have expected in a person of 
this kind. As for the in- 
sufferable insolence of the 


| Baronet’s offer of “charity,” her beau- 


tiful eyes flush, her lip quivers with 


| all the old Chilworth pride, her heart 


almost bursts her constricting stays. 
The family lawyer breaks the news that 
she has little or, to be more legally 


| precise, no capital or income, and that 
her nearest relative is an old gentleman 


who had married her mother's s.ster 
and who actually keeps a shop in 


| Bloomsbury. 


Not a very flourishing shop, as_ap- 
pears when we see the two young ladies, 
who have accepted their uncle’s kind 
offer of a home, installed there. They 
have been there four months. Old Mr. 
Todman mitigates the losseson the books 


| he sells at second-hand by letting his 
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second floor back with occasional use 


of parlour. The affable Mr. Owen is 
now the lodger—always trying to be of 
service to the sisters, neglecting his soap 
shamelessly to help in theshop, advising 
poor disillusioned Blanche, who returns 
with a patient wan smile from fruitless 
efforts to sell her sketches, to try Christ- 
mas cards at so much a dozen. “You 
actually suggest,” says she in effect and 
with unutterable disdain to this com- 
mercially-minded person, “that I te so 
unmindful of my blood and my art?” 
To which with admirable common-sense 
he replies that ho does; that it may 
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OUT OF THE WOOD. 


Chilworth 


perhaps help the old man, who is ob- 
viously worried and embarrassed. With 
ever so slight a lifting of the leg-of- 
mutton sleeves at the extraordinary 
unsatisfactoriness of life she swallows 
the Christmas cards and even begins to 
feel some respect, even perhaps some- 
thing deeper, for this uncomfortably 
candid person of low birth and habits. 
Meanwhile she has caught the eye 
of another commercial gentleman, of 
one Briginshaw, the draper to whom 
the old bookseller owes eight-hundred- 
and-fifty pounds. Draping and drapers 
were very different in those far-off days. 
Briginshaw is a brazen-tongued, gold- 
alberted, mutton-chop whiskered, ac- 
quisitive, bullying cad with a lecherous 
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Miss Joyce Moore, 


eye. He proposes to remit the old 
man’s debt if he will persuade the lovely 
Blanche—who will look so well in the 
mantle department and elsewhere—to 
marry him. 

It is about time for our Mr. Owen to 
take a hand. The author kindly gave 
us the clue to his identity in the first 
few moments of the first Act, and only 
the invincible imbecility of Blanche 
could have prevented her from guessing 
it. Mr. Owen is cf course the heir, de- 
termined to be loved for himself alene, 
pressing his suit bebind the almoat 
impenetrable barrier of soap. But we 
have not quite done with 
complicated misunderstand- 
ings. There is little Amy, 
who has.not been very help- 
ful, her chief occupation be- 
ing to lie upon the sofa with 
a headache, which merely 
means that she is in love 
with a young man of her 
own world, Lord Harringay’s 
fifth son. And she has never 
dared to mention this ter- 
rible fact to her sister—we 
can’t for the life of us 
imagine why. Young Har. 
ringay proposes an elope- 
ment. Our Mr. Owen gets 
to know of it. Heis not quite 
sure whether the young 
man’s intentions are strictly 
honourable. The young man 
is apparently not quite sure 
himself. At any rate he is 
dismissed with a caution by 
Owen, who is discovered by 
Blanche alone at midnight 
giving sound advice to Amy, 
who has of course put him 
upon his honour to keep her 
dark secret. To the bitter 
reproaches of the woman 
who, just as she has learned 
to love him, soap and all, 
finds him to be merely a 
common seducer, he has no 
answer to give save that 
he is innocent but cannot prove it and 
must go out of her life for ever first 
thing in the morning. Naturally he 
does nothing of the sort. Almost be- 
fore the milkman comes Briginshaw is 
foiled with a cheque; young Harringay 
asks a formal blessing on an honourable 
marriage to take place at some discreet 
future time, and Blanche, who has 
swallowed her pride and accepted our 
Mr. Owen, finds herself the wife of Sir 
Hartley Owen Chilworth of Chilworth. 

I hops I have not given the impres- 
sion that this was other than a most 
admirable entertainment. Mr. CLarKe- 
Smirn produced it quite simply and 
sincerely, resisting what must have been 





an almost irresistible temptation to | 
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_ “rag” it. We have no reason to suppose 
| that there were in the ear!y nineties or 
| at any other period such nob!e-hearted 
| baronets or such ineffably innocent and 
| idiotic maidens. But apparently we 
| didn’t in general mind our playwrights 
| pretending that there were, and could 
| listen with gravily to Amy when, con- 
scious of the terrible guilt of secretly 
| harbouring an affection for a quite 
eligible young man, she pleads in ex- 
tenuation, “I do so love Gerald—and I 
| have no mother!” Two young people 
_ in front of me who had to this moment 
listened with rapt attention and grow- 
ing amazement were here unable any 
longer to conceal their pent-up emotions, 
which they released in a peal of full- 
throated laughter. 
Miss Joan Mavupe (the minx in His 
Exceliency the Goreinor) played the 
| sweet proud imbecile so skilfully that 
we almost believed in her—a superb 
piece of imaginative reconstruction of 
a distant age against the bias of her 
temperament. Miss Joyce Moorr’s 
more colourless Amy was very soundly 
done. Miss May Aaate threw in a 
well-invented portrait of a truculent 
char; Mr. Deertna Wetts lacked, I 
think, belief in bis baronet, which was 
a severe handicap; and Mr. Lawrence 
Hanray gave us one of his eccentric 
portraits with a genuine touch of ten- 
derness which caused a young lady be- 
hind me to declare him repzatedly to 
be perfectly sweet. T. 





AN EGG IDYLL. 


Cvurip has been busy in our village 
lately, and his last victims were re- 
freshingly Arcadiar. Phyllis was the 
Squire's daughter, and Corydon a poul- 
try farmer, as shy as he was eligible, 
who had beaten his sword into a feed- 
ing-pan at the end of the War. They 
met at the village Agricultural Show, 
where Corydon won the Squire's Silver 
Challenge Egg-Cups for the best plucked 
and trussed fowl; and Phyllis the first 


| prize Not Exceeding Ten Shillings for 


home-made cakes. They received their 
awards side by side from the Vicar, 
Cupid hovering in attendance over 
the latter’s bald head. 

Phyllis’s beaux yeux and her cooking 
won Corydon’s heart. He bought her 
cake, and asked her if she would like 
half-a-dozen of his best pullets (winter 
layers). She blushed ani thanked him. 
Some had said it with flowers and 


| others with chccolates, but he was the 


first swain that had ever expressed his 
feelings for her with poultry. He re- 


| plied, with an ardent look, that to her 


the price would be almost negligible. 
She, with disarming candour, confessed 
| that her dress allowance was for ever 





a deficit, but she was sure that Father 
would buy them. 

Corydon arrived at tea-time next day 
with a hamper, ate three slices of 
Phyllis’s inimitable sponge-roll and in- 
trodueed her to his pullets, whom he 
had christened in compliment to her. 
Helen of Troy wasa stately Wyandotte, 
at present rather leggy but giving pro- 
mise of maturer beauty when she should 
be plucked and trussed. Cleopatra was 
a Rhode Island Red, ‘as trim and 
shapely as yourself,” said her proud 
breeder, greatly daring. Salome was 
a hook-beaked Cochin China, who came 
of a famous winter-laying line. Cory- 
don had always feared that Fair Rosa- 
mond, the Leghorn, might die on him, 
for she had a lean and hungry look. 
He passed hastily to Joan of Arc, a 
warlike Light Sussex whose father had 
been a grand table-bird. Elaine wasa 
Buff Orpington: he waxed quite senti- 
mental over the little brown eggs that 
she would lay fcr his beloved’s breakfast. 

A week later he sent her instructions 
for feeding them. ‘ How I love to pic- 
ture your white hands mixing their dry 
mash of bran, sharps and potato. peel- 
ings!” he wrote, for his love was eloquent 
on paper. ‘“Givethemas much as will 
take them twenty minutes to eat. Am 
sure that Rosamund will thrive in your 
sweet presence and sheltered orchard. 
Always remember, my dear girl, that 
fowls must be made to scratch for their 
food.” 

Phyllis replied with a moving account 
of how she had rescued Elaine from 
her father, who had intended her for 
Sunday lunch, having mistaken her sex. 

Corydon then wrote and begged for 
a photograph of the pullets? Phyllis 
sent one of herself, in her most becom- 
ing frock, feeding Cleopatra and Co., 
with a winning smile. Later Corydon 
appeared, blushing and tongue-tied, and 
said that he had brought her a present. 
Her heart fluttered like a hen-house 
when the fox climbs into it. Was it, 
could it be, the ring? He tottered into 
the porch under a sack of maize and 
laid it at her feet. Cupid, watching 
them, c!ucked derisively and barbed his 
arrow with one of Helen’s tail feathers. 

Corydon would sit at night over his 
egg-charts, chewing his pen and dream- 
ing of her whose cheeks were smoother 
than any egg. But no sooner did he 
meet her than her full bright eyes, her 
delicate beak and the proud carriage of 
her head and wings overwhelmed him 
with a sense of his own unworthiness. 
Only a castle could make a fit coop for 
such a pullet. 

Phyllis spent hours with her pets 
teaching them their names, reciting 
poetry to them and timing their meals 
with a stop-watch. Strangers noticed 





the yearning wistful look that came 
into her face whenever she met an egg 
unexpectedly. She felt that she had 
reached the turning-point of her life 
when Corydon drove her sixty miles to 
buy rat-proof coops. A timid surrender 


trembled on her lips while they chose | 


nest-boxes together, but, alas! his shy- 
ness muzzled him. He fancied that he 








saw a cold gleam in her eyes as he | 
babbled feverishly of his plans for the | 


spring, when a young man’s fancy 


lightly turns to thoughts of incubators. | 


He wondered whether such a woman 
would make a fitting guardian to his 
chicks. 


They drove home in silence, and bis | 


weekly letters ceased. Phyllis thought 
that he was too thrilled by his success 
with cross-bred cockerels at the Crystal 
Palace to have room in his mind for an 
unfeathered female. She wept a few 
hot tears into the maize and grew 
broody. Then Fair Rosamund confirme4 
Corydon’s suspicions and died. With 
her Phyllis buried many tender hopes. 

Corydon tried to st'fle his affection 
with work, but Phyllis’s image swam 
between his eyes and the patent feeder 
at eventide. 


He seemed to hear her in- | 


fectious laughter echoed in the crowing | 


of hischampion Plymouth Rock. What 
pleasure could he ‘take in the fruit of 
the hen when he remembered the deft 
hands that 
such celestial cakes? He became as 
listless as a moulting rooster. 


had transformed it into | 


Then one day he received a tele- | 
gram: “Salome has laid first egg bur- | 


ray let us lay the ghost between us.” 
Seizing a clutch of his finest strain as 
a propitiatory offering he drove furi- 
ously to the Manor. They trysted in 
the hen-run, where Phyllis was scatter- 
ing cabbage-leaves and chanting sadly, 
“‘Unplume, pullets, the long day’s task 
is done and we must sleep.” Only Helen 
of Troy, Cleopatra, the proud Salome, 
Joan of Are and Elaine know what 
happened. 

Lhe bridegrsom’'s present to the bride 
was a diamond and enamel brooch. 


“On a field sinople a hen rampant, | 


attired gules and or. 
Ova.’ ”’ 


Motto ‘ Amor et | 


Now they have a fine pullet and 


cockerel of their own. 
Oriental Candour. 

*“Dinect Importers OF PersiaN Carpets 

AND Buas.” 

Damascus Merchant's Advt. 








“At this a young bargeworker named Ernest 
Fisher, who wore a handkerchief in place of a 
collar and bell-bottomed trousers, spoke a 
follows. . . ."—-Manchester Paper, 

The Wear-More-Cotton Campaign is 
evidently making a profound impression 
in bargee circles. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
| I po not know a better-turned short story than Mr. 
| Lxonarp Merrick’s, and the fourteen examples in The 
| Little Dog Laughed (Hopper anv Stoveuton, 7/6) have 
_ all the old allure of French malice and English kindliness. 
Nine out of the fourteen are Gallic in setting, and these, I 
think, are the cream, for, though “ Mate” is thrilling in its 
American style and circumstances, “ Little Birdie” suitably 
Tiny-Tim-ish foran English Christmas, and ‘‘ The Dovecote” 
and “Poor Dear George” redolent of an English suburb 
and an English watering-place respectively, still France has 
taught Mr. Merrick the niceties of his technique, and 
France and the French give him the happiest opportunity 
of exercising them. Witness ‘‘The Departure of Papa,” 
which adjudicates in an admirably poetic fashion between 
an avaricious paironne and a broken-down actor, And “The 
Zpic of the Heavenly Cook,” the legend of a Parisian 
peet supposed to have died young, “at a date (the 
premises have all the fascination of folk-lore) when the 
Parisians bad good bread and good manners and there were 
still artists in Montmartre.” To a slightly later age | 
should assign “The Elevation of Lulu,” a genial study of a 
married cocotte, and “The Vengeance of Monsieur Dutripon,” 
a provincial vendetta which lands us in the wilds of 
Brittany. Looking back on a book readable from start to 
finish, F estdion whether a writer who has the art of 
making good work so popular could not afford to indulge 
in his more subtle and exquisite effects even more audaci- 
ously than he does. 








Sir Epwarp Parry has written nothing better than 
Queen Caroline (Benn, 21/-). In this volume the debased 
performances of an unbalanced prince are touched on only 
just enough to throw into brighter relief the character of 
the “jewel of a woman” whom he persecuted, while the 
charges against her of levity and vulgarity, which somehow 
had long survived the more serious allegations, are here 
proved outright to have all arisen in the sams tainted fcunt 
of conspiracy. The simple truth was that Carorine com- | 
mitted deadly sin in her busband’s eyes by scorning the | 
sordid and breathless atmosphere she found in England. She 
remained alert and forceful, a scholar and an artist, and she 
mixed freely without showing condescension—worse, with- 
out feeling condescension—with persons of humble rank. 
Her return from voluntary exile—travelling across Europe | 
with a cavaleade of five chariots and “ calashes ’’—to fight for 
her good name at the bar of the House of Lords was a 
splendid and queenly gesture, and Sir Epwarp would have 
us cheer with the crowds that flocked to welcome her at 
Dover and Canterbury and Greenwich; while, when the 
cowardly attempt to destroy her good repute finally broke 
down and London witnessed scenes of exhilarated enthusi- 
asm not equalled until Armistice night, he is satisfied that 
the verdict of the people was sound. Sir Epwarp—it is 
pleasant to have this on such authority—has no small faith 
in the virtues of a common English jury, and the judgment 
of the man in the street in regard to QuEEN CAROLINE is | 
amply vindicated by history. 





The Later 
complete with 


ears of Thomas Hardy (Macuuttan, 18/-) | 
their tale of “sunshine, mist and turning 
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| leaf” the picture Mrs. Harpy has al- 
| ready given us of her husband's early 
life. That the final volume should be 
| on the whole less interesting than the 
first was inevitable, for both chronicler 
and reader have cause to lament the 
passing of the world that lay about 
Harpy in hisinfaney. They also have 
to reckon with his gradual abandonment 
| (a3 he turned more and more to poetry) 
| of the informal diary kept in the in- 
terests of the novels. Mrs. Harpy is 
as generous as ever with this source 
while it lasts; but it dries up almost 
completely during the early years of 
| the century and its disappearance is 
| poorly atoned for by the less intimate 
documents and addresses of the next 
twenty-eight years. The most curious 
of these are some half-dozen defences 
put up by Harpy against the charges 
of blasphemous pessimism and wanton 
indelicacy dating from the appearance 
of Tess and Jude. These defences cul- 
minate in a letter to Mr. ALFrep Noyes, 
drawing an irritable distinction bet ween 
“the expression of fancy and the ex- 
pression of belief.” It is pretty plain, 
[ think, that Harpy himself had no very 
clear notion where the fancy began and 
the belief ended; and it is not to be 
wondered at that his readers had less. 
| Both pessimism and indelicacy strike 
| me as purely fortuitous concessions to 
| his age—the age of Zora, and betrayals 
| of Harpy’s own highest ideals, which 
were artistic rather than ethical. 





Mr. JosepH HERGESHEIMER has 
written much better books than The 
Party Dress (Knorr, 7/6 net). The 
theme is an aspect of the “eternal 
triangle” motif which is neither partic- 
ularly new nor particularly attractive ; 
| and its intrinsic sordidness is enhanced 
| by the state of partial inebriety in which 
(presumably under Prohibition) the 
characters seem to spend most of their 
time, and the senseless blasphemy with 
which their conversation is freely garn- 
ished. Briefly, the story deals cleverly 
enough with the illicit passion which 
Nina Henry, after twenty years or so 
of comfortable if not exactly exciting 
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married life, suddenly conceives for 





Chalke Ewing, the visiting brother—burnt out, cynical, 
interestingly ‘“‘wicked"—of one of her married friends. 
Nina has not quite all the courage of her convictions, and 
the affair ends rather pointlessly with the suicide of Chalke 

for no very obvious reason, and the return of Nina to her 
'unromantic life with the stoutening lumber-merchant. 
The “ party dress” of the title is at once the symbol and the 
inspiration of her revolt. It is the creation of a Parisian 
modiste, styled aptly “Ishtarre,” in what, to judge by the 
picture on the jacket, might be described as “‘ fast black. 
Distinctly a disturbing garment. 


Lest the squeamish be distressed by the title and by the 
very horrible picture on the jacket of Mr. Groraz Man- 





ninG-Sanpers’ second novel, The Burnt Man (Papur ano 
Faser, 7/6), I must tell them that he, Humphry Daine, 
was not really burnt. He was merely tired of his wile and 
his debts, so, as he could think of no better way of escaping 
either of them, he collected some graveyard bones, dressed 
them up, decorated his office with them and set fire to the 
building. He then rowed down the river and watched the 
fun. Having established this gruesome alibi, Humphry 
changed his name and, after various adventures, found 
work on a farm and began life again in the company of 
some country people. Mr. Manninc-Sanpers has written 
an interesting though rather far-fetched story, which is, 
I think, spoiled by nauseating and unnecessary descrip- 
tions of the death of a dog and the slaughter of pigs and 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I po not know a better-turned short story than Mr. 


| Legonarp Merricnx’s, and the fourteen examples in The 








Little Dog Laughed (Hopper anv Strovexton, 7/6) have 
all the old allure of French malice and English kindliness. 
Nine out of the fourteen are Gallic in setting, and these, I 
think, are the cream, for, though “ Mate” is thrilling in its 
American style and circumstances, ‘ Little Birdie” suitably 
Tiny-Tim-ish foran English Christmas, and “ The Dovecote” 
and “Poor Dear George” redolent of an English suburb 
and an English watering-place respectively, still France has 
taught Mr. Merrick the niceties of his technique, and 
France and the French give him the happiest opportunity 
of exercising them. Witness “The Departure of Papa,” 
which adjudicates in an admirably poetic fashion between 
an avaricious paironne and a broken-down actor. And “The 
Epic of the Heavenly Cook,” the legend of a Parisian 
poet supposed to have died young, “at a date (the 
premises havo all the fascination of folk-lore) when the 
Parisians bad good bread and good manners and there were 
still artists in Montmartre.” To a slightly later age | 
should assign “The Elevation of Lulu,” a genial study of a 
married cocotte, and ‘The Vengeance of Monsieur Dutripon,” 
a provincial vendetta which lands us in the wilds of 
Brittany. Looking back on a book readable from start to 
finish, | eeubins whether a writer who has the art of 
making good work so popular could not afford to indulge 
in his more subtle and exquisite effects even more audaci- 
ously than he does. 








Sir Epwarp Parry has written nothing better than 
Queen Caroline (BENN, 21/-). In this volume the debased 
performances of an unbalanced prince are touched on only 
just enough to throw into brighter relief the character of 
the “jewel of a woman” whom he persecuted, while the 
charges against her of levity and vulgarity, which somehow 
had long survived the more serious allegations, are here 
proved outright to have all arisen in the sams tainted fcunt 
of conspiracy. The simple truth was that Caronine com- 
mitted deadly sin in her husband’s eyes by scorning the 
sordid and breathless atmosphere she found in England. She 
remained alert and forceful, a scholar and an artist, and she 
mixed freely without showing condescension—worse, with- 
out feeling condescension—with persons of humble rank. 


Her return from voluntary exile—travelling across Europe | 


with a cavalcade of five chariots and “ calashes ’—to fight for 
her good name at the bar of the House of Lords was a 
splendid and queenly gesture, and Sir Epwarp would have 
us cheer with the crowds that flocked to welcome her at 
Dover and Canterbury and Greenwich; while, when the 
cowardly attempt to destroy her good repute finally broke 
down and London witnessed scenes of exhilarated enthusi- 
asm not equalled until Armistice night, he is satisfied that 
the verdict of the people was sound. Sir Epwarp—it is 
pleasant to have this on such authority—has no small faith 
in the virtues of a common English jury, and the judgment 
of the man in the street in regard to QueEN CAROLINE is 
amply vindicated by history. 
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| leaf” the picture Mrs. Harpy has al- 
ready given us of her husband’s early 
| life. That the final volume should be 
| on the whole less interesting than the 
first was inevitable, for both chronicler 
and reader have cause to lament the 
| passing of the world that lay about 
| Harpy in hisinfancy. They also have 
| toreckon with his gradual abandonment 
(a3 he turned more and more to poetry) 
of the informal diary kept in the in- 
terests of the novels. Mrs. Harpy is 
aS generous as ever with this source 
while it lasts; but it dries up almost 
completely during the early years of 
| the century and its disappearance is 
| poorly atoned for by the less intimate 
documents and addresses of the next 
twenty-eight years. The most curious 
of these are some half-dozen defences 
put up by Harpy against the charges 
of blasphemous pessimism and wanton 
indelicacy dating from the appearance 
| of Tess and Jude. These defences cul- 
minate in a letter to Mr. ALFrep Noyes, 
drawing an irritable distinction between 
“the expression of fancy and the ex- 
pression of belief.” It is pretty plain, 
[ think, that Harpy himself had no very 
clear notion where the fancy began and 
the belief ended; and it is not to be 
wondered at that his readers had less. 
Both pessimism and indelicacy strike 
| me as purely fortuitous concessions to 
his age—the age of Zora, and betrayals 
of Harpy’s own highest ideals, which 
were artistic rather than ethical. 
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Mr. Joseph HERGESHEIMER has 
written much better books than The 
Party Dress (Knorr, 7/6 net). The 
theme is an aspect of the “eternal 
| triangle” motif which is neither partic- 
| ularly new nor particularly attractive ; 
and its intrinsic sordidness is enhanced 
by the state of partial inebriety in which 
| (presumably under Prohibition) the 
characters seem to spend most of their 
time, and the senseless blasphemy with 
which their conversation is freely garn- 
ished. Briefly, the story deals cleverly 
enough with the illicit passion which 
Nina Henry, after twenty years or so 
of comfortable if not exactly exciting 
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married life, suddenly conceives for — 

Chalke Ewing, the visiting brother—burnt out, cynical, 

interestingly “‘ wicked "—of one of her married friends. 

| Nina has not quite all the courage of her convictions, and 

| the affair ends rather pointlessly with the suicide of Chalke 
for no very obvious reason, and the return of Nina to her 
unromantic life with the stoutening lumber-merchant. 
The “ party dress ” of the title is at once the symbol and the 

| inspiration of her revolt. It is the creation of a Parisian 
modiste, styled aptly “Ishtarre,” in what, to judge by the 
picture on the jacket, might be described as “fast black. 
Distinctly a disturbing garment. 





Lest the squeamish be distressed by the title and by the 
| very horrible picture on the jacket of Mr. Grorar Man- 





NING-SanDERS’ second novel, The Burnt Man (Paper ano 
Fazer, 7/6), 1 must tell them that he, Humphry Daine, 
was not really burnt. He was merely tired of his wife and 
his debts, so, as he could think of no better way of escaping 
either of them, he collected some graveyard bones, dressed 
them up, decorated his office with them and set fire to the 
building. He then rowed down the river and watched the 
fun. Having established this gruesome alibi, Humphry 
changed his name and, after various adventures, found 
work on a farm and began life again in the company of 
some country people. Mr. Manninc-Sanpers has written 
an interesting though rather far-fetched story, which is, 
I think, spoiled by nauseating and unnecessary descrip- 
tions of the death of a dog and the slaughter of pigs and 














i 
| 


; 
| 


| always comes after. 
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poultry. Another irritant is the literary emotionalism of 
some of the characters, It is difficult to believe in a 
farmer's daughter who says, “ Birth and death. Love and 
death! Honour and death, whichever comes first, death 
Kiss me again and tell me if that kiss 
isn’t the most distant of all things from death.” Surely 
that speech is the most distant of all things from reality! 


For some few years, itseems, Mra. Lewis Ransome has cher- 


| ished thoughts of writing a book—the True History of her Life 


and now, at the ago of seventy-seven, with the assistance of 
Miss Ernen MacGgoror, shehasdone it. The Lifeand Remin- 
iscences of Jessie Bond is its name, for, although some of us 


| may have forgotten it, once upon a time Mrs. Ransome was 
| the gay little soubrette of the Savoy who was largely respon- 


| withthe company when 


sible for the immense popularity of the Gicpert and Suttt- 
vAN light operas. Indeed, she played the part of Hebe in 
H.M.S. Pinafore as long ago as 1878 at the old Opera 
Comique, that ancient and dingy theatre which one entered 
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is not one of those unnatural exhibitions of sweetness and 
light which too often make last chapters unconvincing even 
to the most optimistic reader. 

Though the chief appeal of Printing in the Twentieth 
Century (Times Pustasnina Co., 7/6) will necessarily be 
to those who are professionally interested in the craft in its 
many branches, there are few people of intelligence who 
will fail to find instruetion and entertainment in this quite 
admirably comprehensive survey of the history, the technical 
processes and the wsthetic standards of printing, engraving, 
paper-making, type-founding, book-binding and newspaper- 
production. A modest space is devoted to the considerable 
contribution of The Times itself to the progress of printing 
in its own sphere. For tho rest there seems little that is 
essential, from Gurennpera to the Stemens- Karoius 
system of photo-telegraphy, that is not touched upon and 
illuminated by carefully detechnicalised description and 
authoritative comment. Collectors of fine printed books 


through a tunnel somewhere in Holywell Street; and was!a fast-growing body—and of prints will in particular find 





| Mr. DOvyiey Carte fe 
bought out his business | oo =. 
directors(aftera pitched ee. 


| Pinafore's 


| the scenes), and also 


battle between the 
crew and 
their emissaries behind 


when he took the com- 
pany over to New York 
to show the Americans 
what the real version 
of the play was like. 
She thought, by the 
way, GILBERT the big- 
ger man of the two— 
but then she only once 
had a slight breeze with 
that master of caustic 
phrase, which makes a 
difference. These re- 
collections, published by 
Joun Lane (7/6), have 
a simplicity that is 
rather charming, and 





F Wysdg 





OF THOSE UNSIGHTLY HOARDINGS?” 


the fifteen illustrations will no doubt cause a flutter in 


the hearts of several elderly gentlemen who haunted the 
Savoy half a century ago. 


Mrs. Frorexce Kivrarrick bas not been well served by 
the dust-jacket of her new novel, Rift Valley (Conuins, 7/6), 


' which shows a lady in a brief and clinging garment kneeling 


at the feet of an aloof young man, complete in riding kit and 
solar topi, who stares over her head at a distanca including 
the silhouette of Table Mountain. It raised the gloomiest 


| forebodings, but I have not even been able to recognise the 


| incident. 


It spite of the fact that the heroine’s name is 
| Gloria, which Pett to be a bad sign, Lift Valley is really a 
straightforward, well-told tale, full of likeable characters, with 
just one or two nasty people thrown in to make trouble for 
them. Michael Lorimer, a young journalist, meets on board 
ship a ne’er-do-well on his way out to an uncle's farm in 
South Africa. This young man, when it becomes evident 
| that he is too ill to survive the journey, persuades Michael 
to impersonate him, the clinching argument being his cousin 
Gloria's charming photograph and a lie to the effect that her 
father is losing his reason and she is in need of protection. 
The complications that ensue are many, and the end, though 
it promises happiness in the future for Gloria and Michael, 






Tourist (referring to famous artist's out-size canvas). “* ISN'T IT DISGUSTING, 
CGAEORGE, IN A BEAUTIFUL SPOT LIKE THIS TO SEE A MAN PUTTING UP ONE 





rw ser aey and profit in 
this handsome, abun- 
* dantly illustrated and 
absurdly cheap quarto, 
which is a splendid 
testimony to the en 
lightened enterprise of 
the directors of our 
premier journal; and 
L can't help thinking it 
would be a useful and 
welcome addition to 
every school library. 


At the outset of Zhe 
Story of a Surgeon 
(Meruven, 12/6), Sir 
\Joun Brann - Surron 
Bt., writes: “My father 
picked upodds and ends 
of medical knowledge 
from aretired physician 
Dr. Tuomas WinwiaM 
Jonrs, who lived neai 
SNe ; aides Sus. He taught him how 
to dispense medicine, and we were regularly dosed in con 
sequence. This bred in me a dislike for amateurs in any 
profession.” I quote this passage because I feel inclined 
to bless the shade of Dr. T. W. Jonnus, for, however un 
consciously, he was fortifying the boy who has to swallow 
the paternal concoctions in his determination to acquire 
real knowledge. Of the use which Sir Joun has made ol 
that knowledge and of its value in alleviating pain most 
of us are to some extent aware, but in this pleasantly intimate 
volume you will find a story that is definitely informing 
and inspiring. Mr. Ropyarp Krprine provides a delightful 
Preamble to a book which all who are wise will read. 





Miss JoserHinn BLuMENvELD’s volume of storios, Shrimps 
for Tea (Huinemann, 7/6), consists for the most part of light | 
fare pleasantly flavoured; but in “The Tryst” and “ Christ- 
mas Day ” her view of life is both sound and comprehensive 
Tragedy lurks in “Christmas Day,” but it is suggested by | 
an artist who is wise enough to leave gaps for her readers | 
to fill in. “ Darrleeng’’ also deserves special mention for | 
its graceful telling and the clear and gay light it throws upon | 
human nature. When Miss BuumMenrexp allows her fancy 
to take more ambitious flights I shall await the result 
with confidence. 











|of Mr. Lansnury visiting him in the| would no doubt have to be 


| ten to the Press contradicting a state-| 
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case in the Chancery Division are re- 
vit | ported to have shocked the Judge sitting 
TRorsky tells}in an adjoining court, His lordship 
assured that 
-door was not a place of 


CHARIVARIA. 
In his autobiography 


Caucasus, proposing a toast and sing-| the court next 
ing “For he’s a jolly good Fellow.’ 


i" ‘| entertainment, 
Those were the days! 


“ What is home without a mother?” 
Miss Amy Jonnson’s father has writ-| asks a weekly paper. The answer is 


i'* Modern.” 

ment that as a young girl she used to| 

shoot rooks. In the face of thisdémenti| An American film star has obtained 
we can only point out that no such! her second divorce three months after 
allegation has appeared in these | 
columns. 





An “Ode To Amy” has been 


| written by a Sydney poet, to be} 


presented to Miss Jonnson on 


| tug-of-warteam of Inland Revenue | 
| taxpayers to realise the hopeless- 


| ness of attempting to “take the | 
| strain,” 


| stead 


fast table. 


| ing to fly, but it is not anticipated | 


| studio in which the furniture is| 
; all conerete, thus differing from | 


| French pugilist who always listens to a 








her arrival there. Just when she 
hoped her troubles would be over ! | 


\ published photograph of a/ 


officials in action should enable | 


Wiki, bAGAN Nr em RN 


RENROWE 







Scissors are recommended in- | \ 
of a knife for removing| 
bacon-rind. Thoughtful house- | 
wives should see that this in-| 


strument is always on the break 


Mr. Auaustus Jonn is learn | 


i 


that he will command a large 
Chelsea following intheempyrean. | 


f fi 
f | 
fa 


007 TALKIE 


A paragraphist tells of a Chelsea 


the furniture in the creations of 
Chelsea artists, which is usually | 
abstract. 

Off duty, a private soldier in the | 
Russian army is the equal of a) 
colonel, we are told. We should | 
not easily be persuaded to he! 
lieve, however, that he is the 
equal of a sergeant-major. 


OUR CYNICAL ENTERTAINERS. 





iher first. It is understood that the 
delay was due to inclement weather. 
‘Cotton scratches,” said a recent golf | 
It is hoped, however, that 
the statement will not dissuade the! 
friends of Lancashire from wearing that | 
material next the skin. 


We read of a prospective bridegroom 
who will have to interrupt his honey- | 
moon to take his viva voce examination | headline, 
at Oxford. Many a bridegroom is a bit 
shaky in his viva voce at the altar. 


* gt 
In view of Sir W. Ansurnnor Lane's | 


exhortation to the Welsh to be less) 
modest it seems upto Mr. LroypGrorax | 
to give his fellow-countrymen a lead. | 

After describing a group of young) 
a political | 


According to a daily paper there is a 


saxophone solo before going into the 
ring. Others eat raw meat to make 
them savage, 


The sounds of a piano and a gramo- 
phone played in a musical copyright 
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writer remarks that, consistingas it does 
of a former miner, an ex-civil servant, a 
college student and an aristocrat, it is 
a wide net to cast in troubled waters. 
He evidently bas in mind a trawling 
harpoon. 


+ 


It is underatood that Lord Rorner- 
MERE's article,“ India! India!! India!!!” 
may be sung in public without jee or 
licence. 


Famers and gardeners in Norfolk 
had no complaints to make about 
last month, Can it be that farmers 


losing their snap ? 


a handkerchief, and a powder- 
puff. Some means of powdering 
the nose in the water bas been 
a long-felt want, 


| vocated as a remedy for double- 
chin, Double-chin is of course 
rare among American sightseers, 


The recent * Bloody Sunday ” 
in Chicago has created an im- 
pression that gunmen are lacking 
in consideration for the feelings 
of those who disapprove of gang- 
battles on the Sabbath, 


' 


ing were 
Heaven ” 
articles contributed to The Sunday 
Express which were summed up 
by Mr. James Dovanas. Some 
surprise is felt that he refrained 


ism as an eighth road, 


Little credence is attached to 
the rumow 





contemplating Shadow 


net reshuffle 


uu 


18 
‘eas Cabi 


“Ifa man calls ‘No Trumps’ with 
one ace in his hand, he is asking for 
trouble,” writes a bridge expert. And 
more 80 if it is up his sleeve! 


and gardeners in Norfolk are | 


Neck-turning exercises are ad- | 





| Awater-tight pocket for bathers | 
which is on the market will hold | 
cigarettes, jewellery, loosechange, - 


Music, Poetry, Romance, Art, | 
Philosophy, Religion and Suffer- 
the “Seven Roads to | 
described in a series of 


from indicating Sunday Journal. | 


that Mr. Bartow | 


In view of tue increasing demand for | 


very small cars, manufacturers are con- 
sidering the advisability of deseribing 
them in terms of pony-power, 


An umbrella with a reeeptacle for 
small change in the handle is on the | 


market. Our fear is that it may prove 
an additional temptation to the absent- 
minded, 





eatin eva Rr Nee 
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The thingdemandedthought. I drank 
$n Memoriam. HIGHBROW-BEATING. my coffee slowly. Then I smiled. 


WILLIAM ALGERNON LOCKER. 
Borys 1863—Diep 5th Jone, 1930. 


We record with sincere sorrow the 
death of our friend, ALcernon Locker, 
late Assistant-Editor of Punch. He 
took over this post from ALan MILNE 
early in the War, and continued it for 
nearly thirteen years, till a sudden ill- 
ness cut him off from all activity. A 
great journalist—he had been Editor 


_ successively of The Globe, The Morning 


Post and The Irish Times—he inherited 
many gifts from a distinguished literary 
family, and brought a wide knowlelge 
of polities and political history to the 
nd in which he followed “Topsy, 
M.P.,” of writing Mr. Punch’s “ Es- 


| sence of Parliament.” After relinquish- 
| ing this work in 1925 he still superin- 
| tended it until his retirement in 1928. 


His genial and gentle nature and 
the vo dev of his friendship made him 
greatly beloved among his colleagues of 
the Table. To his sister-in-law, whose 
faithful and unremitting care supported 


| him during the long trial, which he bore 


with the finest courage, we ask leave 
to tender our affectionate sympathy. 





FOOD PROSPECTS. 


Ir all is true that I have read, 
There is a general wish to scrap 
The foundling-child deposited 
By Braversrooxk in Batpwiy’s lap; 
I hear the former's changed his view, 
And, turning down his own suggestion, 
Hopes to persuade the latter to 
Repudiate the brat in question. 


In any case I would submit— 
Whether you test the People’s soul 
On what concerns their stomach 's pit 
By Referendum or the Poll— 
That, when you probe them to the core 
And baldly ask them if they wouldn't 
Prefer their food to cost them more, 
They ‘ll answer brightly, “No, we 
shouldn't.” 
But how to get it, dear or cheap, 
This fodder that sustains their lives, 
Without the wherewithal to keep 
The routes by which the stuff arrives? 
| Why talk of prices, great or small, 
When here's a question far more 
meaty :— 
Can any food be got at all 
| If onee we sign this Naval Treaty ? 
| I’m all for Parity and Peace ; 
i. only ask that England's fleet 


| Should have permission to police 


| And, if Columbia lifts a hand 


To cramp our style, I wouldn't let her; 


| Much as I love the Lord’s Own Land 
| I love my daily food still better. 
0.58. 





The trade that carries things to eat ; 


As I expected, my pretty cousin was 
in the “Fire Bird,” together with her 
pet genius. ; 

Daphne is a truly charming creature, 
but apt to be carried away by her en- 
thusiasms. Anton is her present en- 
thusiasm. Doubtless he has his gifts, 
bat only one is apparent to the unin- 
structed beholder. He can retain per- 
manently a two-days’ beard. His hat 
is black and faintly Spanish. 

I sat down at their table and ordered 
coffee. Daphne was drinking tea with 
lemon and the Genius something col- 
oured. It was doubtless innocuous 
enough, but he dwelt on it as if it were 
absinthe. They were discussing a 
Russian film. 

“It's the otherwareness that ap- 
peals,” the Genius was saying. 

“T see that, of course,” said Daphne ; 
“but I still think that it is the thyth. 
mic insistence that really tells.” 

“T doubt it, unless you're thinking 
of the underbeat of successive values.” 

Well, something bad to be done about 
that. 

“TI suppose it’s been banned?” I 
said. 

** Naturally,” they exclaimed together. 
‘« But it’s so wonderful,” Daphne went 
on, “how nothing really quite happens.” 

“The only possible method with the 
cinema,” Anton pronounced. “The 
exploitation of discontinuous expect- 
ancy. ... 

“Of course ”"—my cousin was quite 
gentle with me—“ it isn’t everybody...” 

I wasn’t taking that lying down. 

“Do you know,” I said, ‘ I’m-rather 
surprised at you people liking that stuff. 
Isn't it a bit made to order?” 

“ Listen,” exclaimed Anton—‘in a 
moment we shall hear the blessed word 
‘propaganda.’ It’s the opium of the 
capitalist.” 

‘‘No,” said Daphne, “his cocaine. 
It induces a febrile and gratifying ex- 
citement.” 

I remained calm. ‘You see,” T ex- 
plained kindly, “these things are ap- 
proved by the Soviet Government. 
They ‘re official products. It’s like ad- 
miring the Royal Academy.” 

I saw that I had touched them on the 
raw. Daphne's pretty face fell and 
Anton was visibly shaken. . Then— 
rashly—I gave him an opening. 

“What's the thing about? What's 
the plot ?” 

“Plot!” Daphne’s eyebrows reached 
her hat. Anton’s glance dismissed me 
to the squalid haunts of the bourgeoisie. 

“It’s about nothing. That's what's 
so arresting.” 

“Of course it isn’t everyone .. .” 





Daphne repeated. 





“Do you know the ‘Hammer and 
Sickle’ ?” I asked. 

“T don’t know any pubs,” said my 
cousin. 

“My dear Daphne, how you refuse 
life! However, the ‘Hammer and 
Sickle’ isn’t a pub. It’s a sort of barn 
in Brewster's Yard, off the East India 
Dock Road. Communist theatre—the 
real thing, believe me. You ought to 
see Slime, by Gregor Bortch.” 

‘‘Never heard of him,” said Anton, 
“and I think I know every Russian 
that counts.” 

“Russian! My dear chap, it's Bess- 
arabian. You see, the Bessarabians 
as a border people have been oppressed 
for generations, with the result that 
they 've reached superb depths. They're 
putrescent. However, you want to hear 
about Slime.” The Genius didn’t, but 
I'd got him dazed. 

“Tt starts,” I went on, “ with a pro- 
logue in a peasant’s hut. The lighting 
alone is genius. Just two candles, and 
one of them goes out half-way through. 
Wonderful! ” 

Daphne sighed and looked rervoach- 
fully at the Genius. 

“There it is—the dark room and a 
Bessarabian peasant lying on the stove. 
He has his feet to the audience and you 
think he’s dead until he speaks. You 
can hear only half of what he says. . . .” 

‘Might be in any West-End theatre,” 
interjected Anton. 

“Ah! but that’s the idea. You're 
intended to hear only half.” 

I paused, but they said nothing. | 
had them stymied,infact. They couldn't 
ask me what it was about. 

“ But that’s nothing to the finish,” 
I continued. 
the village morgue during an epidemic. 
Every now and again a coffin is carried 
across the back. In front there's a row 
of women moaning. Then a one-eyed 
beggar comes on and gives the epilogue. 
Doesn't speak it, you understand—it ’s 
pure mime. He just gives it. It’s- 
it’s dynamic. You feel every ounce.” 

The reproach in my cousin’s eyes 
deepened. ‘“ But, Anton,” she said,“ you 
told me you'd seen al/the modernstuff.” 

Anton made an effort to recall the 
utterly trifling. “Ab, yes—yes— it 
comes back now. It was in Stockholm. 
But there it was called Detritus. I re- 
member I slept through the play.” 

I gave one of those short laughs. 
You know—the kind that goes down the 
nose and means “‘ Poor fool.” 

“ There is no ‘play,’” I said coldly 








Motto for Spring Cicaning. 
For men must swear when women 





will sweep .” 





“Picture it—the front of | 
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| THE FOUNDLING; OR, THE GREAT REPUDIATION. 


Auntiz Beaversroox. “I’VE TAKEN A DISLIKE TO YOUR BRAT.” : 

Auxstre Banpwin. “MY BRAT! 1T WAS YOUR IDEA THAT I SHOULD ADOPT IT. I 
DON'T LIKE IT ANY MORE THAN YOU DO. FOR TUPPENCE I’D PUT IT BACK ON 
THE DOORSTEP.” 
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Single-minded Barber (effecting a rescue). “ YOU'RK GETTING VERY BALD ON THE TOP, SiR.” 








BLISTER BUILDS ON. 

“I wave been Building On,” said 
Blister, that simple fellow, to me, look- 
ing gloomily over the garden wall of his 
small cottage. 

[ believed him at once. A conspic- 
uously new red-brick addition affronted 
the eye, while a long line of naked earth 
leading from across his paddock indi- 
cated apparently a fresh-laid water-pipe. 
In fan alk heahed pealag teceibba: 

‘You might think,” continued Blister 
hitterly, as I leant on the Rural District 
side of his wall while he leant on the 
Blister side, “that when a fellow owns 
a bit of land hecou!d Build On anything 
he liked upon it without getting some- 
one else’s permission, Well, you'd be 
wrong. There are fellows called District 
Surveyors who have to pass plans be- 
fore you can throw up even a shovelful 
of earth.” He executed the motion of 
a man (certainly not himself) throwing 
up even a shovelful of earth. 

“T suppose it was a bit of a business 
getting the plans out?” I asked. 

* We-ell, no,” replied Blister. ‘This 
isn't London, you know, where I under- 
stand plans have to be in quadrupli- 
cate on blue linen paper, with enough 
formality to build a new bridge. Asa 
fact I hadn’t any plans at all.” 

“Then how-on earth did you get 
; them passed?” 














"Well, the builder told me that if 
the job wasn’t a big one the thing to do 


and show him on the ground what you 
were going to do, and then he'd pass 
the—er—mental plans. As between 
friends.” Mr. Blister solemnly made 
the gesture of a man passing mental 
plans as between friends. Blister is 
gocd at gestures. “ He mentioned that 
of course it was as well to keep on the 
right side of him during the business 
because be can demand concrete plans 
ifbe... .” 

“Concrete? ’ I asked, looking vaguely 
round. 

*] mean concrete plans as opposed 
to intangible plans. Not concrete.” 
Blister waved his hands to show a 
fellow not meaning concrete concrete. 

“IT see. And you keep on the right 
side of him by?” 

“ Well, by 

“Ah!” Before he could make the 
gesture of a thirsty man with his elbow 
up, | made it myself. 

“That's right. I got in a bottle of 
whisky specially. As you know, I don't 
drink it myself. The builder told me 
that the surveyor who was coming over 
was a friendly fellow and didn’t mind 
an occasional drop of whisky. Liked 
it, in fact.” 

“T hope it went off all right ?” 
“Fine—in the end. But I couldn't 


| hard. 
was to get one of the surveyors over | 


get bim to touch the whisky, I tried 
You see, I bad the bottle of it 
on my hands.” He made the gesture 
of a man with a bottle of whisky on his 
hands—a pretty good gesturethat. “He 
got quite short and shirty with me,” 
he continued gloomily. ‘The more | 
pressed him to come and imagine plans 
over a drink, the shorter and shirtier 
he got, until he actually began to de- 
mand real plans in duplicate.” 

“ But I thought-——” 

“SodidI. Yet every timeI mentioned 
whisky in a casual manner he mention« (| 
plans in a very determined one. It quite 


thing he said that he wasn’t the sur- 





veyor the builder had told me to expect, 
|but his colleague.” He paused and 
}added mournfully, ‘Who was a tee- 
| totaler.” He went through the motions 
|of a man being a teetotaler. 

“Good heavens!” I said, “ what 
rotten luck.” 

“It came out all right in the end. 
Because I had some home-made cowslip 
cordial, and he consented to imagine 
the plans over that. It’s a teetotal 
drink, of course, though actually Martha 
put a pint of brandy in it when she 
made it. She said it’d make it work 
better. It did.” 

* Did he like it?” 





“Didn’t he! I could have passed 


plans for an amalgamation of Bucking- | 








worried me. Then I realised from some- | 
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| ham Palace and the Woolworth Build- 
ingifI’d wanted to. But it was annoy- 
ing about that whisky.” 

“Very. You still had it on your 
hands.” 

“That was what was annoying.” He 
again made the gesture—that rare 







a 


j 
; 





| 


gesture—of a man annoyed by having; \'|\\_. ‘i! Wye wins 
| a bottle of whisky on his hands. “1! j) x ‘¥ y Ve aE A WR 
couldn’t send it back because I'd un-| .hiuadS*) OY a A walllanh} 


corked it.” Cha, iif ght i AL Le j hin 

“You could give it away to a friend,” Baie |e a 
I suggested very casually, leaning over | : 
a bit further on to the Blister side of the 
wall, 

The idea came fresh to him. “So I 
could have done. But I thought per- 
haps it might be useful to have about 
the cottage.” 

| ‘In case anyone dropped in.” 

“Yes, And incase the other surveyor 
| ever came to see plans. But | was 
| leaving the cottage empty while the 
workmen were in and I had nowhere 
to put it.” (I tried to make the gesture 
of one with nowhere to put a bottle of 
| whisky, but I could not visualise it.) 

“It wouldn't have been fair on the 
workmen to leave it about, would it?” 

Hardly,” Isaid very gravely. ‘What 
did you do?” 

The first slow smile spread over his 
simple features. ‘I had a brain-wave. | 
You know, I have a shelf with paint- | 
pots and what-not, and you know how | 
one often keeps things in old bottles? | 
Well, I wrote ‘Turrs’ on the label | 
and shoved it on that shelf. Neat,| 
1 think.” 

I was really quite struck with the 
idea. Out of the mouths of babes and| 
Blisters... . “I'll remember that} 
dodge,” I said gratefully-—‘‘if ever,” | 
I added, “I have any whisky left when 
I go away.” 

The gloom settled on his face again. 
“ The dodge was all right, as I tried to 

| explain to Major Gudger. But he was 
rather angry. He dropped in a few 











till J 


Visitcr. “ WHY, THAT'S THE THIRD WIDE HE'S SENT DOWN!” 
Village Supporter. “AW! ’E BE A GOOD LENGTH BOWLER, SIR, BUT SOMe- 








days after I had come back and I offered TIMES 'E DO ZEKM TO BE A BIT OFF His WIDTH.” 

| him a whisky-and-scda. ... Even} ——————_____— RSENS EC 
though I don’t take it myself I did think | totaler. Unless they both have. Where! English Lakes Preferred to Irish for 
it looked rather pale, but it wasn’t till | are you going?” Bathing. 
after he’d taken a good mouthful that| «Oh, just along to Major Gudger,” “Earp or Kenmare ro Dispose or 
I saw that under my ‘Turps’ on the/{ called back. “To ask him to drop Kintarwey Estates. 


label someone had written ‘Ir1s.’” He! ound and have a methylated with me pad Bae ort bs dive permanently in 

made a very comprehensive gesture, /to-night. But I shall ask him across poe yras sili 

which might have represented anything, | the hedge.” A.A 
|{rom a curious workman finding and ia Dowslad Gnea. 

taking the whisky and refilling the “Aviation Oppr rtunity for Lady tobe Trained “Mr. Snowden was unab'e to accompany 

bottle with turps, to Major Gudger deal- | as Pilot for distance raids by well kaon pilot.” | ates, Snowden to tke Free Trade Conference in 

ing with a mouthful of turps like an Adtt. in Daily Paper. | T ondon, which is the outcome of her recent 





A Domestic Apology Which Impenads 











officer and a gentleman Are we getting hostile or merely re- | !unchsons at No. 11, Downing-street.” 
. ° . ‘ , ‘ > 
I liked to think it was this last. | fained? | Daily Paper, 
| “1 must be moving on,” I said has-|} «Gist, thoroughly clean and trustworthy, see i o 
: ” ; say 1 “Bisnor on Hion Herre 
tily. assist housework ; no children or washing. =a apes 


a " 2 én Sete Daily Paper. 
“If ever you do any Building On, Advt. in Scots Paper. | : 
called Blister after me, “remember the | It seems rather a tragedy that children | I’lesh-tinted art-silk gaiters are being 
man with a black moustache is the tee- ! should be barred from such a paradise. | talked of. 
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“JOHN, THIS HAT HAS CHANGED MY ZNTIRE OUTLOOK ON LIFE.” 








SMYTHIANA; 
or, Tag Sypennam Lamerick Crus. 


In handling the reliquie of George 
Budlington Smythe I am sensible of a 
certain difficulty. That the man should 
have devoted the greater part of his life, 
in a world so full of variegated interest, 
to the critical annotation of well-known 
Limericks, and to that alone, may seem 
at first sight something like a waste of 
the golden hours of opportunity. 

And yet I do not know. Much of 
modern literature is harmful; much pro 
duced merely for the sake of popular or 
intimateréclame. Noliving figures sacred 
to the hearts of Victorians or Edward- 
ians have been tarnished by the pen of 
George Budlington Smythe. If be rakes 
with an eager eye the muck-heap of 
scandal, it is the scandal of fantasy 
alone. He lived and died poor, yet 
perhaps over his memory the roses will 
blossom more sweetly than over the 
memories of some of our modern diarists 
and novelists, who make literature the 
pretence for devoting three hundred 
pages to the smoking-room stories of 
the past. 

The proceedings of the Sydenham 
Limertek Club, of which George Bud- 
lington Smythe was president, were 
simple in the extreme. A limerick 
would be announced for discussion; a 
dinner would be held at the house of 





one or other of the members; the food 
would be excellent, the wine good. 
They would crown their heads with roses 
and, the last course being cleared away, 
they would, over port and subsequently 
amidst the smoke of Havanas, bring 
their not unscholarly minds to bear on 
the matter in hand. 

There were only four of them: Wil- 
liam Garstrake, Thomas Isinglass, John 
Tupps, and the subject of the present 
memoir. 

On the following day, his heart 
cleared of the passions generated by the 
previous night's discussion, the presi- 
dent would sit down in his pleasant 
study, which looked out over a small 
garden and provided beyond it a glimpse 
of the Crystal Palace itself, and devote 
himself to the labour of critical research. 

I may be pardoned, perhaps, for print- 
ing here a few extracts from what will 
be, when published, an epoch-making 
tome. If it should catch the eye cf 
that select coterie which awardsnational 
prizes for literature, so much the better. 
If not, there is no harm done. George 
Budlington Smythe, a reticent man in 
his lifetime, would be the last to be an- 
noyed by any lack of posthumous fame, 


‘“* There was an old man of Boulong 
Who sang a most tropical song ; 
It wasn’t the words 
That frightened the birds 
But the horrible double ongtong.”’ 





A great deal of care and a great deal of 
eager controversy have evidently been 
spent by the Sydenham group of com- 
mentators on this tiny masterpiece. 
The text established by the president is 
set down here with the following rea- 
sons for upholding its purity as against 
current variations in vogue :— 

Tropical.—Garstrake reads “topical,” 
and this view is supported also by 
Isinglass, who defends it not only on 


metrical grounds but because the epi- | 


thet “topical” as applied to songs is 
of well-established authority. C/. the 
works of poet-laureates, light verse- 
writers, reviews, pantomimes and musi- 


calcomedy passim. Nevertheless, melior | 


difficilis lectio, and the contention of 
Tupps that a topical song has little 
— in connection with the town of 

oulogne seems to be unanswerable, 
especially when taken in connection 
with the last two words of the poem. 
Topical songs may sometimes contain 
examples of paranomasia, or a play upon 
words. But much more force is added 
to the passage if we assume that the 
jeux de mots involved a suggestion of 
impropriety rather than a mere allusion 
to current events. Our Gallic neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Channel 
are known to be susceptible to such 
appeals, and, as Tupps points out 
rightly, the terror of the birds, albeit a 
farcical touch, may be imagined as 
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much more easily induced by a shock 
to their delicacy than by a reference to 
contemporary politics or personages. 
| For the use of “tropical,” sc. warm or 
hot, in the sense of immodest, there is 
abundance of precedent, ¢.g., tropical 
language, tropical oaths. Nor must 
we forget that Boulogne might well 
| have been considered, like other French 
| ports within easy access by excursion 
steamer, to be a suitable setting for a 
chanson of the indicated type, ¢f.— 


* There was a young lady of Joppa 

Who came a Society cropper, 

She went to Ostend 
With a gent'eman friend, 

And the rest of the story ’s improper.’ 
The same motif will be found in The 
Constant Nymph, q.v. 

Garstrake’s inquiry, “ What birds? ” 
is, | think, without pertinence. There 
are plenty of birds, if not in Boulong 
itself, at least in the afforested country 
nearby. Or the poet may possibly 

| have been alluding to sea-gulls, the 


singer being thought of as stationed at | 


the end of the pier. 

It is well noted by Isinglass that the 
irresistible humour of the composition 
is materially enhanced by the duplex 
mispronunciation of the French lan- 
guage natural to those who can only 
afford a brief visit to foreign shores. 
But Garstrake’s attempt to find an 
historical origin for the lines, and 
identify the “ old man” with the states- 
man Gambetta, I dismiss as utterly 
absurd. ‘This famous maker and un- 
maker of French Cabinets was born at 
Cahors. 


“ There was a young man who said, * Why 
Did that gentleman spit in ry eye ? 

| T had very much rathei 

i He spat at my fathei 

| Cr anyone else passing by.’ ” 





| It is not necessary to suppose, with 

Tupps, that the young man was actually 

accompanied by his father when the 
| incident provoking this intemperate 
| outburst occurred. The speech may 

well have been a soliloquy spoken aloud, 
| or he may have been attended by some 
| other companion, and the imaginary 
| alternative suggested have been envis- 
aged in the mere careless levity of youth 
rather than on account of any definite 
ground of hostility towards his male 
parent. If the father was actually 
present there would be a certain awk- 
wardness, as Isinglass shows, in alluding 
to him in the third person. On the other 
hand I agree with Garstrake in suppos- 
ing that the significance of the episode 
lies not in a deliberate insult but a 
breach of public etiquette, the offender 
being possibly seated on the top of an 
| omnibus or some similar vantage-point. 
Assuming this interpretation to be 
correct, the ironic humour conveyed in 














The ¢ hief 


Bookkeeper. ** THANK YOU, SIR. 


“THE ACCOUNIANT’S LEAVIN’, 





Ay, sei ad 
3.4.DOWD-+30. 


AN’ I'M GAUN TAS OFFER YE HIS JOR.” 


WHAT WILL THE SALARY BE?” 
Chief. “THE SAME AS YE'RE GETTIN’, BUT YE'LL HAR A HAT-PEG 0’ YER AIN.” 








the word “ gentleman ” is very consider- 
ably intensified. 

The varia lectio for the last line, 
| 4nd I very much wish he would try,” 
lis deeply to be deplored, not only on 
| account of the repetition of the adverbs, 
ibut as imputing to the protagonist in 
the drama a smouldering ill-will towards 
one of his nearest and dearest relations 
rather than a gay and callous indiffer- 
lence about the feelings of his elders and 
| the sanctity of the home. Livox. 


| 








*At the dance on Tuesday there will bs a 
Sausage-and-wash Supper.’’---Malay Paper. 
What about an Asparagus-and-mixed- 
|Bath Supper for the Bright Young 











Mr. Punch’s Aaswers to Correspondents. 


“Sir,—A cat of has just died at the 
age of 26. I would like to know if anyone can 
beat it.”—Letter io Daily Paper. 


min 


On this old question of “Is Pussy now | 


at rest?" Mr. Punch declares himself 


sceptical of the existence of corporal | 


punishment in the beyond. 





**O For a Horse With Wings.” 
Crymbeline, Thi, 4. 
“Mr. L. Cundell (trainer).— Noble Star bas 
improved so wonderfully this year that I feel 
justified in saying that with luck he might 
finish in the first tree.” 
Derby Notes in Daily Paper. 


Mr. Punch never wastes his money on 
a probable also-flew. 











i People ? 
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_ MY LOST PROPERTY OFFICE UMBRELLA. 


I am supposed to be an absent-minded 
man. Most great men are. I used to be 
a genius at leaving umbrellas about. I 
would average about an umbrella a 
month in the old days. I might almost 
say the good old Rie, for they have 
gone for ever. 

It all started with a bright idea of 
my wife's. It was just after I had lost 
the new two-guinea umbrella which she 
had given me for a birthday present. 

“]t's mo use giving you anything 
nice,” she said; “I’m going to buy 

| you an umbrella at the Lost Property 
| Office.” And shedid. For three-and-six! 

From the start [ was touchy about 
that umbrella. Iam rather a fastidious 
man. My taste is quiet but faultless, 
and the thing struck a jarring note. My 
friends would cast a glance at it and 
hastily avert their eyes. 

I used to apologise for it. “Ha!” I 
would say jovially, ‘what do you think 
I paid for that? Three-and-six. No 
need to worry about leaving a thing 
like that about. I could get a new one 
a week and hardly feel it.” 

And they would say politely that it 
was a good idea and that they might 
try it themselves. 

But they never did, and I very soon 
stopped talking in that strain. As the 
| days went by and the weeks, I began to 
| detect a subtle difference in the general 
attitude towards my umbrella. The 
polite tolerance was gone. They openly 
sneered. For the whole object of my 
umbrella was that it should be lost— 
lost swiftly and swiftly replaced. A 
quick succession of three-and-sixpenny 
| umbrellas would have justified me. It 
| might almost have brought me a little 
mild eredit. But my one unlosable 
umbrella was undermining my whole 
social position. 

I could not lose it. I ceased to be ab- 
sent-minded. I becamealert and jaunty. 
Yet the harder I tried the more hope- 
less the task became. 

“* But why,” you will say, “didn't 
you throw it away?" Why not, in- 
deed? I suppose it was some obscure 
instinct for fair play. I longed to lose 
it, but I must lose 1t Ly accident or not 
at all. I did once leave it deliberately 
ina bus. For two days I slunk about 
with an intolerable load of guilt on my 
| conscience. In remorse I went to the 
Lost Property Offic: at Scotland Yard. 
It was waiting for me. With a kind 
of grim satisfaction I retrieved it from 
| the rack. 

Then at last I hit on a scheme which 
| seemed just within the rules. I belong 
, to one of those clubs which resemble 

hotels. Generally one takes one’s um- 
, brella to the cloakroom, but for the 








reckless there is an umbrella-stand. 1 
had never trusted my other umbrellas 
to it; but now I welcomed the risk. 
Looking round the faces of my fellow- 
clubmen 1 was convinced that my 
umbrella would not long remain in my 
possession. 

But it did. Each afternoon as I came 
hopefully out of the luncheon-room it 
was still there leering at me. It had 
developed a distinct leer. Some might 
say that it was just the paint coming 
off the handle. But that would be a 
superficial view. I could recognise the 
very soul of my umbrella mocking me. 

And then one day it happened. I 
could hardly believe my eyes. It was 
gone. Even in that moment of wild 
triumph I was loyal to the laws of the 
game. I questioned the hall-porter. I 
left a message about it. Then I crept 
away, hardly daring to hope. I gave it 
a week, and on the eighth day—a crisp 
Spring morning—I went to the most 
expensive shop that I knew and chose 
the most expensive of its umbrellas. I 
came out a new map, or rather the old 
man reborn. Blithely I strode to my 
club. I entered and a chill struck at 
my heart, 

There in the stand stood my old 
enemy, with the old leer on its handle. 
I comforted myself with the reflection 
that the man who had taken it must 
be a very brazen fellow. He had 
actually dared to return to the scene of 
his crime, flaunting the stolen goods. 
But of course he was not restoring the 
umbrella. No,no. Pooh! Pooh! 

From force of habit I dropped my 
new umbrella into the stand and entered 
the luncheon-room. ‘Try as I would I 
could not dismiss a lurking suspicion. 
Hastily I consumed my meal and went 
out like a man who goes to meet his 
fate. Ina moment I knew the worst. 
My old enemy was still there, still leer- 
ing at me, but nowin triumph. For it 
wasalone. Its supplanter had departed. 
I had underestimated the brazenness 
of my suppcsed benefactor. 

With a gesture of defeat I took it 
from thestand. That was months ago. 
I have it still. 








“*. . . the Jones-Tolley encounter. The strain 
was terrific, yet neither player showed much 
outward sign of this, but both were annoyed 
as one or the other hit spectators.” : 

Daily Paper. 
Nothing is said of the outward signs of 
the strain incurred by these spectators. 


“Wanted Young Girl Dancers. Those will- 
ing to learn quickly. Must be loose.” 
Advt. in Theatrical Paper. 
Assuming that the word is used in a 
physical sense, we are glad to see that 
managers discourage a return to tight- 





lacing. 





MISLEADING CASES. 
Waar 1s A Carque? 


Inland Revenue Commissioners 
v. Haddcck. 


Rex v. Haddcck. 


“Was the cow crossed?” 

*No, your worship, it was an open 
cow.” 

These and similar passages provoked 
laughter at Bow Street to-day when 
the Negotiable Cow case was concluded. 

Sir Joshua Hoot, K.C., appearing 
for the Public Prosecutor, said: Your 
worship, these summonses, by leave of 
the Court, are being beard together, an 
unusual but convenient arrangement. 

The defendant, Mr. Albert Haddock, 
has for many months, in spite of earnest 
endeavours on both sides, been unable 
to establish harmonious relations be- 
tween himself and the Collector ol 
Taxes. The Collector maintains that 
Mr. Haddock should make over a large 

art of his earnings to the Government. 
Mr. Haddock replies that the propor- 
tion demanded is excessive, in view of 
the inadequate services cr consider- 
ation which he himself has received 
from that Government. After an ex- 
change of menaces, abuse, letters, tcle- 
phone calls and even cheques the sun 
demanded was reduced to fifty-seven 
pounds; and about this sum the ex- 
change of opinions continued, 

On the 31st of May the Collector 
was diverted from his respectable 
labours by the apparition of a noisy 
crowd outside his windows. The crowd, 
your worship, had been attracted by 
Mr. Haddock, who was leading a large 
white cow of malevolent aspect. On 
the back and sides of the cow were 
clearly stencilled in red ink the follow- 
ing words :— 


“To the London and Lilerary Bank, 
Lid. 

Pay the Collector of Taxes, who is 
no gentleman, or Order, the sum of 
fifty-seven pounds (and may he rot!) 

£57/0/0 Atspert Happock.” 


Mr. Haddock conducted the cow in- 
to the Collector's office, tendered it to 
the Collector in payment of income-tax 
and demanded a receipt. 

The Stipendiary. Did the cow bear 
the statutory stamp? 

Sir Joshua. Yes, your worship, a two- 
penny stamp was affixed to the dexter 
horn. The Collector declined to accept 
the cow, objecting that it would be diffi- 
cult or even impossible to pay the cow 
into his bank. Mr. Haddock pointed 
out that the Collector could endorse the 
cow to any third party to whom he 
owed money, adding that there must be 
many persons in that position. The 
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Collector then endeavoured to endorse | 





the cheque 
The Stipendiary. Where ? 


| your worship, that is to say, on the ab- 
| domen of the cow. The cow, however, 
| appeared to resent endorsement and 
| adopted a menacing posture. The Col- 
lector, abandoning the attempt, declined 
finally to take the cheque. Mr. Haddock 
| led the cow away and was arrested in 
| Trafalgar Square for causing an obstruc- 
tion. He has also been summoned by 


for non-payment of income-tax. 


| 
| the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
| Mr. Haddock, in the witness-box, said 
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Ir? ‘AVE YER GOT BEDS UPSTAIRS?” 











that he had tendered a cheque in pay- 
ment of income-tax, and if the Commis- 
sioners did not like his cheque they 
Sir Joshua. On the back of the cheque, | could do the otherthing. A cheque was 


only an order to a bank to pay money 
to the person in possession of the cheque 
or a person named on the cheque. There 
was nothing in statute or customary 
law to say that that order must be 
written on a piece of paper of specified 
dimensions. A cheque, it was well- 
known, could be written on a piece of 
notepaper. He himself had drawn 
cheques on the backs of menus, on nap- 
kins, on handkerchiefs, on the labels of 
wine-bottles ; all these cheques had been 





duly honoured by his bank and passed 
through the Bankers’ Clearing House. 
He could see no distinction in law be- 
tween a cheque written on a napkin and 
a cheque written onacow. The essence 
of each dccument was a written order 
to pay money, made in the customary 
form and in accordance with statutory 
requirements as to stamps, ete. A 
cheque was admittedly not legal tender 
in the sense that it could not lawfully 
be refused; but it was accepted by 
custom as a legitimate form of payment. 
There were funds in his bank sufficient 
to meet the cow; the Commissioners 
might not like the cow, but, the cow hav- 
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| with anything but con- 
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ing been tendered, they were estopped 
from charging him with failure to pay. 
(Mr. Haddock here cited Spowers v. The 
Victoria Embankment Magazine, Lucas 
vy. Finek, and Vere Bros. vy. The Metro- 
politan Water Board.) 

As to the action of the police, Mr. 


Haddock said it was a nice thing if 


_in the heart of the commercial capital 
of the world a man could not convey a 
_ negotiable instrument down the street 
| without being arrested. He had insti- 
| tuted proceedings against Constable 
| Boot for false imprisonment. 
Cross-examined as to motive, witness 
| said that he had no cheque-forms avail- 
_ able and, being anxious to meet his 
_ obligations promptly, had made use of 
the only material to hand. Later he 
admitted that there might have been 


earned money, is commanded simply to 
give it to Citizens B, C and D, who have 
not, and by force of habit this has come 
to be regarded as a normal and proper 
proceeding, whatever the comparative 
merits of Citizens A, B,C and D. To 
be alive has become a virtue and the 
mere capacity to inflate the lungs en- 
titles Citizen B to a substantial share 
in the laborious earnings of Citizen A. 

The defendant, Mr. Fiaddock, repels 
and resents this doctrine, but, since it 
has received the sanction of Parliament, 
he unwillingly complies with it. Ham- 
pered by practical difficulties, he took 
the first steps he could to discharge his 
legal obligations to the State. Paper 
was not available, so he employed in- 
stead a favourite cow. Now there can 
be nothing obscene, offensive or deroga- 








car, more unnatural and unattractive 
still, is more numerous than either ani- 
mal. Much less can the cow be regarded 
as an improper or unlawful companicn 
when it is invested (as I have shown) 
with all the dignity of a bill of exchange. 

If the people choose to congregate in 
one place upon the approach of Mr. 
Haddock with a promissory cow, then 
Constable Boot should arrest the people, 
not Mr. Haddock. Possibly, if Mr. 
Haddock had paraded Cockspur Street 
with a paper cheque for one million 
pounds made jayable to Bearer, the 
crowd would have been as great, but that 
is not to say that Mr. Haddock would 
have broken the law. In my judgment 
Mr. Haddock has behaved throughout in 
the manner of a perfect knight, citizen 
and taxpayer. The charge brought by 





| present in his mind a 
| desire to make the Col- 





| lector of Taxes ridicu- 
lous. But why not? 
There was no law 











| against deriding the in- 
| come-tax. 

The Stipendiary, after 

| the hearing of fur- 

ther evidence, said: 

| This case has at least 

brought to the notice of 

the Court a citizen who 

| is unusual both in his 

clarity of mind and in- 

| tegrity of behaviour. 

No thinking man can 

| regard those parts of 

the Finance Act which 


tempt. There may be 
something to be said— 
not much—for taking 


NOWADAYS; I 
“WELL, I 








“ONE NEVER HEARS ANYTHING OF EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF RELATIVITY 


SUPPOSE HE’S A BIT DEmopk.” 


WAS NEVER VERY MUCH INTERESTED IN MY ANCESTORS.” 


the Crown is dismissed; 
and [ hope with all my 
heart that in his action 
against Constable Boot 
Mr. Haddock will be 
successful, What isthe 
next case, please ? 
A. P. H. 


HADRIAN’S WALL AND 
SIGNOR MUSSOLINI. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,— 
[ have read a good deal 
recently in the papers 
Wall, an historic monu- 


extreme northward 


pire. 








from those who have inherited wealth 
a certain proportion of that wealth 
for the service of the State and the 
benefit of the poor and needy; and 


| those who by their own ability, brains, 


industry and exertion have earned 


| money may reasonably be invited to 
_ surrender a small portion of it towards 
| the maintenance of those public ser- 


| vices by which they benefit, to wit, 
| the Police, the Navy, the Army, the 
| public sewers, and so forth. But to 
| compel such individuals to bestow a 
| large part of their earnings upon other 
| individuals, whether by way of pensions, 
| unemployment grants or education al- 

lowances, is manifestly barbarous and 
| indefensible. Yet thisisthelaw. The 
original and only moral basis of taxa- 

tion was that individual citizens, in 
| return for their money, received collec- 
| tively some services from the State, the 
| defence of their property and person, 
| the careof their health or education. All 
! that has now gone. Citizen A, who has 


tory in the presentation of a cow by 
one mantoanother. Indeed, in certain 
parts of our Empire the cow is vener- 
ated as a sacred animal. Payment in 
kind is the oldest form of payment, 
and payment in kind more often than 
not meant payment in cattle. Further, 
as Mr. Haddock protested in his able 
argument, an order to pay is an order 
to pay, whether it is made on the back 
of an envelope or the back of a cow. 
The evidence of the Bank is that Mr. 
Haddock’s account was in funds; the 
Collector of Taxes therefore did wrong, 
by custom if not by law, in refusing to 
take the proffered cheque, and the sum- 
mons issued at his instance will be 
adjourned sine die. 

As for the second charge, I hold 
again that Constable Boot did wrong. 
It cannot be unlawful to conduct a cow 
through the London streets. The horse, 
at the present time a much less useful 





animal, constantly appears in those 
streets without protest, and the motor- 











correspondence what | 
regard as a regrettable omission. 

No one has suggested consulting or 
even given a thought to what might be 
the views of Signor Mussoxtnt. 

I venture to ask you, Sir, whether it 
is not at least conceivable that the 
Duck, before carrying out his plans for 
restoring and even extending the old 
Roman Empire, would incline to prefer 
the removal of a barrier whose exist- 
ence might be advanced by purists as 
constituting a technical but vexatious 
impediment to the inclusion within that 
Empire’s ambit of the territory of the 
Picts and Scots ? 

I write as one who may soon be com- 
pelled to sign himself, 


Yours sincerely, Crvis Romanus. 





“General Inference.—An area of low pres- 
sure over the Channel is filling up and b.ro- 
metric pressure is likely to become infirm over 
the British Isles.""—Sunday Paper. 


As we go to press it appears to have 
reached a moribund soaittiion. 








| 





about the desirability of | 
preserving Hapriay’s | 


ment that marks the | 


limit of the Roman Em- 
I have, however, 
noticed throughout this | 
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A DISASTER AT ST. ANDREWS. 


THE COMPETITOR WHO GOT LOST. 
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| surely did the Lightneng 


_and—mark you—just one 
| day before the new lifebelts 


| thing worth winning in 
| the regatta. 


| was making the normally 
_care-free Commander into 
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A TALE OF A BEAR. 


| Tue sun shining brightly down upon 
| the Fleet anchorage was reflected in 
olden rays from the bright-work of the 
agship. It was reflected even more 
| resplendently from the bright-work of 
| His Majesty's Ship Lightning, lying 
just astern; and this was one source of 
the increasing bitterness of Commander 
Capstan, executive officer of the flag- 
ship. Of what use to be in a plummy 
job, a job that should certainly bring 
promotion, when one’s every move, 
/one’s every effort is forestalled and 
outshone by a successful rival in a mere 
flagless ship of the squadron? Did 
Commander Capstan dive deeply into 
his bank account whereby to purchase 
gold-leaf and so produce something 
really snappy in lifebelts 
for the bedizening of the 
flagship’s quarter-deck, so 





come forth with new brass 
cowls for her steamboat, 


left the paint-shop. When 
by dint of much persuasion 
of the Depdt the flagship 
imported a centre-forward 
that made the Squadron 
Soccer Cup seem acertainty, 
the Lightning produced 
out of the bag a cutter’s 
crew that gave them every- 


This,and much morealso, 


a soured and embittered 
man. As he paced the 
quarter-deck he frowned 
malevolently at the Light- 
ning, and a side-boy, who intercepted 
the glance and mistook its object, was 
removed in a state of babbling collapse 
by the corporal of the watch. 

Now it chanced that the officers of 
the Lightning possessed a bear—a 
honey-bear they called it. They had 
procured it during a recen: cruise, when 
it was a playful and amusing little ball 
of fur. Bears, however, like most other 


_ live things, persist in growing, and this 
,one had now achieved a size which 


made his playfulness a little terrifying. 
Guests of the ward-room, after meeting 
him late at night in a narrow gangway, 
had been known to go back to their 
own ships and offer their wine-bills for 
| the rest of the month to the first taker. 
| One of the most endearing habits of 
| Serge (be was a Russian bear) was his 
| daily swim, When the spirit moved 
| him he would pad happily down the 
| ladder and lurch with a resounding 





splash into the sea. What embarrassed 
his owners and the.rest of the squadron 
was that, once in the water, he made 
no petty distinction between ships, but 
would mount the ladder of the one 
which chanced to be handiest when he 
felt tired. 

On this particular sunny forenoon 
Serge bathed contentedly while Com- 
mander Capstan walked his quarter-deck 
and meditated darkly upon the misdeeds 
of the Lightning. His first intimation 
of trouble was when he saw the entire 
quarter-deck staff, quarter-master, cor- 
poral, side-boys and buglers retreating 
at a smart double into the superstruc- 
ture. At the top of the ladder a pale 
but determined officer of the watch 
stood brandishing his telescope, but 
almost immediately took up a sitting 








“ONE FRIENDLY WAVE OF AN ENORMOUS PAW.” 


posture, the result of one friendly wave 
of an enormous paw, as Serge oozed | 
dripping on to the deck. 

For one breathless instant the Com- | 
mander hesitated between shinning up | 
an awning stanchion and diving over | 
the side, when his dignity was saved by 
the bear ambling across to the manhole | 
in the after-turret and climbing labori- | 
ously into it. Eldritch yells from in- | 
side the turret proclaimed the marine- | 
sweeper’s resentment at this invasion. | 

In response to a stentorian bellow | 
from the incensed Commander the panic | 
party returned to their posts, trying to| 
look as though important duties had | 
momentarily called them away. Almost 
at once the Lightning's boat, sent by 
an observant officer of the watch, ar- 
rived alongside and disembarked Serge’s | 
titular keeper, a fat and breathless | 





marine. He strode solemnly up the 
ladder, swinging a steel chain and collar, 








| of Kilimanjaro at 19,800 feet. 


saluted and addressed the officer of the 
watch. 

“ Marine Higgins, Sir, from the Light- 
ning, Sir, come to fetch our bear.” 

“ And just about time too. Go and 
catch him at once. He's in the after- 
turret and he’s probably eaten the 
sweeper by now.” 

“In the after-turret, is’e, Sir? Ar, 
‘e would be. That's where ’e lives 
aboard of us, Sir; but ’e wouldn't ’urt 
a child. ’E’ll come along happy with 
me. 

Marine Higgins disappeared, and 
emerged a few seconds later leading 
Serge, who followed him quietly down 
into the boat. 

Then did Commander Capstan invoke 
his gods and call loudly for a signalman 
and, when he arrived, told him to make 
a signal. 

“* Make—‘ Flagship to 
Lightning. Commander to 
Commander. Your bear 
has just visited us and says 
he came to find a clean 
spot to sit down on.’” 

The signalman hastily 
repressed a smile and with- 
drew. A few minutes later 
the Commanderentered the 
ward-room, chuckling sar- 
donically. 

“Bring me a cocktail,” 
he shouted, and then to all 
and sundry— 

“1 ’ve got one up on the 


said triumphantly; “told 
them their cursed bear 
came here to find a clean 
spot to sit down on.” 

The sally was well re- 
ceived, 

A moment later there en- 
tered a yeoman of signals. 

“Signal for you, Sir,” he said to the 
Commander. 

* Well, read it out.” 

And in a deathly hush he read 

“ Lightning to Fiagship. Commander 
to Commander. Our bear has returned 


and reports his search was unsuccess- 
ful.” 








Smith Minor Strikes Another Good Patch. 
“Ridley and Latimer were burned at the 

stake and Cranmer soon afterwards met the 

same féte.”— Schoolboy’s Answer in Exam. 


“They considered he drove in a wreckless 
- » » manner.”—South-Country Paper. 


We want more of this sort of driving. 





“ 


. atelegram from Mr. Roy Tuckett, at 
Moshi, stated that he had reached the summit 
He stated that 
he was uvable to reach a greater height through 
shortness of breath.”—A/frican Paper. 


And the absence of a step-ladder. 
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Lightning this time,” he | 
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M.W.E.B.H.A. 


THERE are still a few disgruntled 
farmers in the West-Country who object 
to summer-time and refuse to move the 
hands of their clocks backwards and 
forwards. But in the main the world 
seems to have acquiesced in the period- 
ical disturbance of time, and will there- 
fore be prepared for the proposal which 
follows. 

It is notorious that, after the usual 


| wet week-end, Monday is nearly always 


fine. While our plus-fours or flannels 
are still drying over the hot-rail in the 


| bathroom we are sitting in our offices 


gazing out at brilliant sunshine. This 


|eondition continues throughout the 
| week, except that the clothes get rea- 


sonably dry by Wednesday, and then 
on Saturday morning we draw aside 
the bedroom curtains with trepidation. 
As we expected, either the pavements 
are already wet and rain is falling or 
the sky is black and threatening and 


| so obviously promises rain that, even if 
the weather forecast in the newspaper 
is hopeful, we snort with disgust. 











What is the remedy ? 


Despondent Young Man. 


KEEN ON YOU, AND THEN SHE SUDDENLY GIVES YOU 
Waiter. “I REALLY COULDN'T SAY, 














Merely to move the days of the week 
backwards or forwards for two days, 
so that Saturday and Sunday become 
either Thursday and Friday or Monday 
and Tuesday. It would take the ele- 
ments a whole summer in all prob- 
ability before they grasped the idea; 
and then next summer we could trick 
them again by putting the week-end 
back where it should be. The same 
principle could be extended to Bank 
Holidays. 

Everyone knows that the most reli- 
able holiday for fine weather has been 
for many years the Easter week-end. 
This year’s Easter was the only really 
wet one for a decade. 

What is the reason? Easter is not 
fixed. The mysterious numbers in the 
Book of Common Prayer which are used 
in calculating the date of Easter are 
not unnaturally beyond the compre- 
hension of the elements. It is there- 


fore only by ill-luck and not by deliber- 
ate design that we ever get a wet Easter. 
But the elements know that seven 





weeks after Easter they must prepare 
for a Whitsuntide deluge, and the an- 
nual recurrence of the first Monday in 


August and of December 25th and 26th 
presents no problems to them. 

Let us keep the elements on the run. 
Let us keep them in the dark, Let us 
trick them every time. Lat it be boldly 
announced in the newspapers for weeks 
ahead that August Bank Holiday will 
be celebrated on the second Monday in 
August, and then one night late in 
July let the B.B.C. announce that the 
date is changed to the first Monday in 
August. 

Who will join the M.W.E.B.H.A. 
(the Movable Week-end and Bank 
Holiday Association) ? 








“JUNE 
24—-New Cottage, Oxford, Commemoration 
Ball.”—Daily Paper. 
We think that Oxford architects would 
do better to adhere to the tradition of 
the House. 


“The mavagements are finding that some 
of their clients want to fly down in the warm 
evenings soon to come from Heston and the 
other aerodromes near London.” 

Daily Paper. 
Now we know where to apply for a 


warm evening. 
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“WAITER, WHEN YOU'RE FRIGHTFULLY KEEN ON SOMEBODY WHO YOU TSINK 18 FRIGHTFULLY 
THE CHUCK, WHAT IS THERE LEFT FOR YOU TO DO?” 
I’M A STRANGER ABOUT HERE MYSELF.” 
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| was making the normally 
_care-free Commander into 


| quarter-deck he frowned 
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A TALE OF A BEAR. 
Tax sun shining brightly down upon 
the Fleet anchorage was reflected in 
| golden rays from the bright-work of the 
flagship. It was reflected even more 
| resplendently from the bright-work of 
His Majesty's Ship Lightning, lying 
just astern; and this was one source of 
the increasing bitterness of Commander 
Capstan, executive officer of the flag- 
ship. Of what use to be in a plummy 
job, a job that should certainly bring 
promotion, when one’s every move, 
one’s every effort is forestalled and 
outshone by a successful rival in a mere 
flagless ship of the squadron? Did 
Commander Capstan dive deeply into 
his bank account whereby to purchase 
gold-leaf and so produce something 
really snappy in lifebelts 
for the bedizening of the 
flagship's quarter-deck, so 
surely did the Lightning 
come forth with new brass 
cowls for her steamboat, 
and—mark you-—just one 
day before the new lifebelts 
left the paint-shop. When 
by dint of much persuasion 
of the Depot the flagship 
imported a centre-forward 
that made the Squadron 
Soccer Cup seem acertainty, 
the Lightning produced 
out of the bag a cutter's 
crew that gave them every- 
thing worth winning in 
the regatta. 
This,and much morealso, 


a soured and embittered 
man. As he paced the 


malevolently at the Light- 

ning, and a side-boy, who intercepted 
the glance and mistook its object, was 
removed in a state of babbling collapse 
by the corporal of the watch. 

Now it chanced that the officers of 
the Lightning possessed a bear—a 
honey-bear they called it. They had 
procured it during a recen! cruise, when 
it was a playful and amusing little ball 
of fur, Bears, however, like most other 
live things, persist in growing, and this 
one had now achieved a size which 
made his playfulness a little terrifying. 
Guests of the ward-room, after meeting 
him Jate at night in a narrow gangway, 
had been known to go back to their 
own ships and offer their wine-bills for 

| the rest of the month to the first taker. 

One of the most endearing habits of 
Serge (he was a Russian bear) was his 

| daily swim. When the spirit moved 
| him be would pad happily down the 
| ladder and lurch with a resounding 











splash into the sea. What embarrassed 
his owners and the rest of the squadron 
was that, once in the water, he made 
no petty distinction between ships, but 
would mount the ladder of the one 
which chanced to be handiest when he 
felt tired 

On this particular sunny forenoon 
Serge bathed contentedly while Com- 
mander Capstan walked his quarter-deck 
and meditated darkly upon the misdeeds 
of the Lightning. His first intimation 
of trouble was when he saw the entire 
quarter-deck staff, quarter-master, cor- 
poral, side-boys and buglers retreating 
at a smart double into the superstruc- 
ture. At the top of the ladder a pale 
but determined officer of the watch 
stood brandishing his telescope, but 
almost immediately took up a sitting 








ONE FRIENDLY WAVE OF AN ENORMOUS PAW." 
posture, the result of one friendly wave | 
of an enormous paw, as Serge oozed | 
“ee on to the deck. 

‘or one breathless instant the Com- | 
mander hesitated between shinning up | 
an awning stanchion and diving over 
the side, when his dignity was saved by | 
the bear ambling across to the manhole | 
in the after-turret and climbing labori- | 
ously into it. Eldritch yells from in- | 
side the turret proclaimed the marine- | 
sweeper’s resentment at this invasion, | 

In response to a stentorian bellow | 
from the incensed Commander the panic | 
party returned to their posts, trying to 
ook as though important duties had | 
momentarily called them away. Almost 
atonce the Lightning's boat, sent by 
an observant officer of the watch, ar- 
rived alongside and disembarked Serge’s 
titular keeper, a fat and breathless | 





marine, He strode solemnly up the 
ladder, swinging a steel chain and collar, 





{same féte,”~ 


| of Kilimanjaro at 19,800 foet 


saluted and addressed the officer of the 
watch, 

“ Marine Higgins, Sir, from the Ligit- 
ning, Sir, come to fetch our bear." 

* And just about time too. Go and 
catch him at once. He’s in the after- 
turret and he’s probably eaten the 
sweeper by now.” 

“In the after-turret, is’e, Sir? Ar, 
‘e would be. That’s where ‘e lives 
aboard of us, Sir; but ’e wouldn't ‘urt 
achild. ‘E'll come along happy with 
me. 

Marine Higgins disappeared, and 
emerged a few seconds later leading 
Serge, who followed him quietly down 
into the boat. 

Then did Commander Capstan invoke 
his gods and call loudly for a signalman 
and, when he arrived, told him to make 
a signal, 

“ Make—' Flagship to 
Lightning. Commander to 

Jommander. Your bear 
has just visited us and says 
he came to find a clean 
spot to sit down on.’” 

The signalman hastily 
repressed a smile and with 
drew. 


ward-room, chuckling sar 
donically, 

* Bring me a cocktail,’ 
he shouted, and then to al! 
and sundry 


said triumphantly; “ told 
them their cursed boar 
came here to find a clean 
spot to sit down on.” 

The sally was well re 
ceived. 

A moment later there en 
tered a yeoman of signals 

“Signal for you, Sir,” he said to the 
Commander. 

* Well, read it out." 

And in a deathly hush he read 


“Lightning to Fiagship. Commander | 
to Commander. Our bear has returned | 


and reports his search was unsuccess- 
ful.”’ wd 





Smith Minor Strikes Another Good Patch. 


“Ridley and Latimer were burned at the 
stake and Cranmer soon afterwards met the 
Schoolboy's Answer im Exam. 


“They considered he drove in a wreck! 
. manner.”—South-Country Paper 


We want more of this sort of driving 


“ 


. atelegram from Mr, Roy Tuckett, at 
Moshi, stated that he had reached the summit 
He stated that 
he was unable to reach a greator height through 
shortness of breath,” —~ African Paper. 


And the absence of a step-ladder. 








A few minutes later | 
the Commanderentered the | 


*T’ve got one up on the 
Lightning this timo,” he | 
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M.W.E.B.H.A, 


| Tere are still a few disgruntled 
| farmers in the West-Country who object 
to summer-time and refuse to move the 
| hands of their clocks backwards and 
| forwards, But in the main the world 
| seems to have acquiesced in the period- 
ical disturbance of time, and will there- 
| fore be prepared for the proposal which 
| follows. 

It is notorious that, after the usual 
wet week-end, Monday is nearly always 
fine, While our plus-fours or flannels 
are still drying over the hot-rail in the 

| bathroom we are sitting in our offices 


gazing out at brilliant sunshine. This 
condition continues throughout the 


week, except that the clothes get rea- 
sonably dry by Wednesday, and then 
on Saturday morning we draw aside 
the bedroom curtains with trepidation. 
As we expected, either the pavements 
are already wet and rain is falling or 
the sky is black and threatening and 
so obviously promises rain that, even if 
the weather forecast in the newspaper 
is hopeful, we snort with disgust, 
| What is the remedy ? 


Ua? 


Despondent Young Man. 








KEEN ON YOU, AND THEN SHE SUDDENLY GIVES YOU THE CHUCK, 
Waiter. “1 REALLY COULDN'T SAY, Sin; 
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Merely to move the days of the week 
backwards or forwards for two days, 
so that Saturday and Sunday become 
either Thursday and Friday or Monday 
and Tuesday. It would take the ele- 
ments a Whole summer in all prob- 
ability before they grasped the idea; 
and then next summer we could trick 
them again by putting the week-end 
back where it should be. The same 
principle could be extended to Bank 
Holidays, 

Everyone knows that the most reli- 
able holiday for fine weather has been 
for many years the Haster week-end. 
This year’s Kaster was the only really 
wet one for a decade, 

What is the reason? Easter is not 
fixed. The mysterious numbers in the 
Book of Common Prayer which are used 
in calculating the date of Easter are 
not unnaturally beyond the compre- 
hension of the elements. It is there- 


fore only by ill-luck and not by deliber- 
ate design that we ever get a wet Easter. 

But the elements know that seven 
weeks after Easter they must prepare 
for a Whitsuntide deluge, and the an- 
nual recurrence of the first Monday in 





“WAITER, WHEN YOU'RE FRIGHTFULLY KEEN ON BOMEBODY WHO YOU THINK 18 FRIGHTFULLY 


WHAT 18 THERE 


I’M A STRANGER ABOUT HERE MYSELF.” 
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August and of December 25th and 26th 
presents no problems to therm. 

Let us keep the elements on the run. 
Let us keep them in the dark. Let us 
trick them every time. Let it be boldly 
announced in the newspapers for weeks 
ahead that August Bank Holiday will 
be celebrated on the second Monday in 
August, and then one night late in 
July let the B.B.C, announce that the 
date is changed to the first Monday in 
August, 

Who will join the M.W.E.B.H.A 
(the Movable Woek-end and Bank 
Holiday Association) ? 
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} “JUNE 

24——New Cottage, Oxford, Commemoration 
| Ball."—-Daily Paper, 

| We think that Oxford architects would 
do better to adhere to the tradition of 
the House. 


“The managements are finding that some 
of their clients want to fly down in the warm 
evenings soon to come from Heston and the 
other acrodromes near London.” 

Daily Paper 
Now wo know where to apply for a | 
warm evening, 
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Specialist. “But, MY DEAR MADAM, I CAN FIND ABSOLUTELY NOTHING WRONG WITH YOU. 


SOMETHING ?” 











CAN'T YOU—ER— SUGGEST 








DIRGE 
Upon reading in my calendar. 
JUNE, 1930. 
| WEDNESDAY 


| To-day’ s Events. 
@ Full Moon. 
B.C. 
| 1184. Troy taken by the Greeks. 
A.D, 
| 1727. George I. died. 
1855. Liverpool Daily Post first published. 
1907. Lowest County Cricket score: North- 
ants 12 », Gloucester. 

| Broken and brownisthecbestnut bloom, 
| ‘The lilac falls and the may is dead, 
| And I hearthesound of a vacuum broom 
| Sweeping above my head. 


The tulips mock at my heart forlorn, 

The violas seem a bit perverse, 

| And the noisy toot of the motor’s 

horn 

| Is, if anything, rather worse. 

| 

| Loud to-night shall be beard the tune 
Coming from yonder trees, egad, 

Of the nightingale to the orbéd moon, 

| Pitiful, endless, sad. 


pa eer: is filled with an ancient woe, 
bough breakfast is hardly cleared 





Sorrow for deeds done long ago— 
For Troy was taken to-day. 


Troy was taken and Paris died, 
And, far removed from the windy 
plain, 
Helen the queen, at her husband's side, 
Got on with her sewing again. 


Troy was taken and Priam fell— 
This very morn, with the year at 
prime, 
Troy was taken, the poets tell 
(Though they do not state the time). 


Dost thou remember the wood-made 
steed, 
Hector’s end and Achilles’ boast, 
Bright Scamander? And dost thou 
read 
The Liverpool Daily Post ? 


Probably not. Nor wert thou glum 
To know that the selfsame day 
accurst 
Shattered the towers of [lium 
And carried off Grorce THE First. 


Where are the heroes’ swilt heart-pants, 
The line of ships, the trench, the 
fire? 
Gone like the measly twelve Northants 
Made against Gloucestershire! 





away : 





* * * * * 








Broken and brown isthechestnut bloom, 
The lilac falls and the may is dead, 
And I hear the sound of avacuum broom 
Sweeping above my head. Evoe. 











Mr. Punch At Home. 

The New Punch Officss will bs open 
for inspection, and an Exhibition of 
original drawings by Jonn Leecu, 
Cuarves Kerns, Sir Jonn Tenniex and 
GrorGe pu Maurier will be on view 
from June 17 to July 25. Admission 
will be by Invitation Card, which will 
be sent as a matter of course to those 
who subscribe direct to the Punch 
Offices and all other Subscribers whose 
names and addresses are there recorded. 
Invitations will be gladly sent to 
other readers, if they will apply to the 
Secretary, Punch Offices, Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4. 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
“Bourn got a hole back at the 15th, but 
Fiddian won the 16th. To get dormie 24 at 
the 17th provided the young golfer with an un- 

looked-for success.”— West-Country Paper. 





“As a fly fisherman Mr. W. M. Woodfull, 
the Australian captain, is a very good bats- 
man.’’— Gossiper mm Evening Paper. 

It comes naturally, we suppose, to play 
one poor fish as well as another. 
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TWO CAPTAINS. 


“YES, ALL KEEN; 
I ENVY YOU. MY TEAM’S MOSTLY ON MINE.” 
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LUCK! YOU'VE GOT A FINE TEAM.” 
EVERY MAN ON HIS TOES.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMEN 


_ cluded the Report stage of the I 
Drainage Bill, having first amended 
it so as to make it conte into opera- 
tion in 1933 instead of 1935. They 
also purged it of a provision to 
the effect that “ confirmation of an 
Order by the Minister should be 
| conclusive evidence that therequire- 
| ments of the Act had been com- 
| plied with and that the Order had 
| been made and was within the 
powers of the Act.” Lord Satis- 
BuRY pointed out that this was just 
another attempt to supersede the 
Courts of Justice by the Minister's 
decree and that the public was 
getting tired of that sort of thing. 
The Bill was not read a third 
time. Possibly their Lordships 
were waiting forthe newly ennobled 
MrnisTerR oF AGRICULTURE to ap- 
pear in their midst. The rumour 
that he is taking the title of Lord 
| Strawberry of Canning Town is not 
confirmed, but it is satisfactory to 
| know that every time he sees a 
ducal coronet he will be reminded 
of his great services to agriculture. 
In the Commons the First Com- 


| MiSStONER Or WoRKS, answering various | could hardly do less than try, but quickly | main argument advanced by Mr. Mac- 
| questioners, assured the House that |realised, what the rest of the House|Donanp with more cogency than he 
| negotiations were proceeding that would | well knows, that Safeguarding will only | usually employs in the House. What the 
| result in the adequate preservation of | be maintained in Nottingham over Mr. | U.S. Senate was doing was a part of its 


t its kill is a mere bagatelle compared with 
* |the task of w 
Monday, June 2nd.—The Lords con-| from the Cu 


Mr. Nott Buxton. 
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BUT IT'LL 
WBERRY LEAVES 
GOING.” 


AS I May, IF I 


| theremainingsectionof Haprian’s Wall. | Svowpen’s politically dead body, 


He also announced the welcome 
news that a Bill is in preparation 
| which will give the Department 
of Works adequate powers to 
| protect the surroundings of an- 
| client monuments. 
| . Owing possibly to an over- 
| sight, Mr. Lansspury did not 
| mention the recent discovery in 
| the débris of the Wall of an in- 
| scribed tablet which appears to 
have been erected in honour of a 
popular First Commissioner of 
| Works under the Antonines. 
Mr. Lanspury informed Sir 
| N. Grarran-Doyix that mixed 
| bathing in the Serpentine would 
start on June 16th. On being 
| pressed he admitted that he had 
thought of asking the Right 
Hon. the Member for Epping to 
take the inaugural plunge, but a 
vigorous shaking of Mr. Cuur- 
| cuttt’s head seemed to indicate 
that the réle of bathing beauty 
is not for him. 

The Prime Minister promised 
an early statement on the Chan- 
nel Tunnel and a free vote of the 
| Hous on it if that seemed to be 
the general desire. 
| Depriving the hungry tiger of 
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A ROMAN FRAGMENT, 
From Hapriax's WALL. 


Mr. LANSBURY. 


When it was seen that the debate on 
resting the lace industry /the London Naval Treaty was to be 
ANCELLOR OF THE [ixcue- | based not on a direct motion of censure 
sand | QuER’s remorseless grip. Mr. O'Coxnor! of the Government but on a motion to 


z- denounced by Mr. Cuuroarms. and 

others who might be expected to 

“know what they were talking about, 
should go by default. 





* THIS CANNED FRUIT IS GOOD 
NEVER BREAK OUT INTO 
GO ON AS 


ordinary procedure. Did Mr. Banowns 


to, in which case a discussion 





submit the Treaty to a Select Com- 
mittee of eleven Members, it became 
obvious that it would be a very 
temperate and ineffectual affair. 
The motion, however, accorded far 
better with the frame of mind of 
the Conservative leader, who was 
admittedly unwilling to associate 
himself with the anti-Treatyites 
without further light being thrown 
on the subject and at the same time 
was unwilling that a Treaty, so hotly 


After all, as Mr. Bannwrn pointed 
out, it was only a proposal to do 
what the United States Senate was 
at that moment busily doing—an 
argument which, as The Times 
gently reminded us, hardly justified 
importing into the trad:tional re- 
lations between the Government 
and Parliament one of the least 
successful experiments in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

That expressed in a nutshell the 


seriously wish to see Salevt 
Committees sitting to examine 
each and every action of the 
Government, including all the 
Army, Navy and Air Force esti- 
mates ? 

Mr. Batowsn also found a 
critic from his own side in the 
person of Major Hines, who 
pointed out that either the Gov- 
ernment had gone back on the 
Admiralty and betrayed the 
national interests, in which case 
a vote of censure was called for, 
or it had the Admiralty experts’ 
approval of what it had agreed 





by non-expert politicians could 
hardly be of value, 

Mr. Auexanper twitted Mr, 
Cuurcain. with being a man of 
war. Perhaps he recalled, a little 
jealously, thateven his namesake, 
the iliustrious monarch of Mace- 
don, is not considered comparable 
with the tow-row-row-row-row- 
row-row of the British Grenad- 
iers, to say nothing of the 4th 
Hussars. For the rest he called 
the Admiralty to witness that 
filty cruisers were enough for 
safety in all the ciroumstances, 
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ally commended as a great step towards 
general disarmament. 


turned to the less academic question of 
Soviet propaganda on the North-West 
Frontier of India, as to which a rela- 


House that, if investigations revealed 
serious breaches of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s No-propaganda pledge (of which 
| the Government must be the best judges 
| in the first instance), the Government 
| would consider what further action, if 
any, must be taken. 

Tuesday, June 3rd.— Lord 
| Banpury can hardly have ex- 
| pected to extract from Lord Pan- 
| MooRany detailed admission that 
| the Government's recent abor- 

tive exercise of powers under the 
| Official Secrets Act was merely 
a master-stroke of bureaucratic 
buffoonery, but there was no 
| harm in trying. Lord Parmoor 
| naturally declined to admit any- 
| thing or disclose anything, as 
Governments naturally do when 
they bavemadedonkeysof them- 
selves. 
A subsequent speech by Lord 
GaGE on the subject of Britain's 
lack of air enterprise broke no 
new ground, Lord Tromson in 
a speech of great length once 
morereviewed the whole aviation 
| field—Empire routes, subsidies, 
airships and all the rest of it- 
with special emphasis on air- 
ships, of which the Mrisrer, 
though admitting them to be 
still in the experimental stage, 
is obviously a fan. 

Arms and the man concerned 
the Commons at Question time, 
Harrow O.T.C. representing the 
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and that the Naval Treaty was univers- | 


That matter being disposed of by a| 
majority of 282 votes to 201 the House | 


tively subdued Mr. Datton assured the | 
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ment imperative, and equally made it | 
desirable “ both for inter-Imperial pur- | 


poses and in connection with our own 
unemployment policy” that Mr. J. H. 
Txomas should take the Dominions. 

Answering Mr. Caurcatt and others, 
Mr. MacDonaup stated that the re- 
adjustment of posts connected with 
unemployment, as necessitated by this 
change, would be announced later, and 
hinted that the possibility of setting off 
the new Secretaryship of State by the 
suppression of other Ministerial offices 
had not been lost sight of. 





arms, Mr. J. H. THomas being 

the man of destiny. True, a 

second man was mentioned, Mr. 

J. H, Warrtey, one time 

Speaker of the House of Com- 
| mons, who, Mr. Lags-Smirx announced, 
| is to be the new Chairman of the B.B.C. 
The House applauded the ee 
at tho same time it is a distinct pity 
that the new Chairman cannot be in- 
troduced to his listeners-in by a broad- 
cast of Mr. Wurrney quelling a posse 
of too ebullient back-benchers with his 
eagle eye. 

An announcement of greater moment 
was that in which the Paiwe Minister 
informed the House that he proposed 
to divide the Dominions and Colonial 
Secretaryship into two, one Minister 
looking after the Colonies and one the 
Dominions. The forthcoming Imperial 
Conference made this overdue a, Sr 











The Son oF 
(Ramsay |.), GETS BUSY AT HELIOPOLIS. 





THOM, CHIEF 


Lorp THOMSON 





HAWKER TO PHARAOH 


LETTERS TO AN EXILE. | 


Dear Roona,—Staying in the country | 
last week-end, I was introduced to the | 
latest game as played, not by those who | 
can afford it—for none can—but by | 
those whose spirits are gay enough. 
The Saturday being so wet that we 
could do nothing, my host said, after | 
lunch, “ Let’s drive over to that old | 
curiosity-shop at Blankbury and forget | 
Snowpen.” That is the game—forget- | 
ting Sxowoen-—which can be played | 


|also in Bond Street and in restauiants. 
The House thendiscussed the Finance | 


I have just hada very vivid illustration 
of the expansion of science and | 
corresponding contraction of the | 
ylobe. An American friend who 
has been staying in London told 
me that at half-past two the | 
other night he was awakened by | 
the telephone. It wasa call from 
his brother in Philadelphia 
(where the time was half-past 
nine in the evening), who ex- 
plained that he wanted him to 
bring back, when he sailed on 
the day after to-morrow, two | 
fishing-rods of a special kind 
procurable only in England. He 
then surrendered the telephone 
to the old cook who looks after 
these two brothers, saying that | 
she wanted to speak too, but the 
excitement of bolding a conver- 
sation withan employer so many 
miles away across the Atlantic 
was too much for her and she 
could think of nothing to say but | 
clung dumbly to the instrument 
until the call had run to twenty- 
five pounds sterling. 

A propos of scienceand its mar- 
vellous ways, you know, | sup- 
pose, that the wireless long ago | 
captured the song of the night- 
ingale for the pleasure of those 
that listen-in ; but this, I believe, 
is the first spring in which the 
Automobile Association has | 
issued a list of routes leading to 
spots where that bird is likely 


Billin Committee, Mr. CuusxcniLt moy-}to be heard. I remember in my youth 


ing the reduction of the standard rate of 
income-tax from four-and-six to four 
shillings—a proposal far too academic 
to be any longer of general interest to a 
public that is already contemplating 
with no little apprehension next year's 
advance of the standard rate of income- 
tax from four-and-six to five shillings. 


Our Eccentric Stateswomen. 

* Miss Ellen Wilkinson, in black satin, dis- 
carded a shawl at the swing doors which she 
had been wearing to ward off the chilliness of 
the early morning. She seemed bewildered."’ 

: Liverpool Paper. 
We too always get bewildered when 


wearing swing doors. 





that whenever the great tenor, Sims | 
Reeves, came to the town where | lived, | 
so capricious was he that sandwich-men | 
used to patrol the streets with boards | 
bearing the reassuring message, ‘ Sims 
Reeves has arrived and will sing as 
announced.” Nightingales arrive sure 
enough, but, as they can’t be made to | 
redeem their promises quite like that, | 
there must be many disappointments. | 
He was not made for dates, immortal | 
bird, even though the hungry genera- | 
tions of motorists track him down. 
London, as you are aware, is always 
changing, and you will have read in the | 
papers about the last new statue— | 
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| General Focu’s, near Victoria station. 
But I don’t suppose any paper has told 
you about the most beautiful of our new 
night possessions. This is the illumin- 
ated tower by the Underground station 
at St. James’s Park, on whose facade 
are the Epstein reliefs whichengendered 
so much heat when they were set up. 
| The tower rises like the summit of a 
Babylonian palace and is of the whitest 
stone, which the hoses of the Metro- 
| politan Fire Brigade made even whiter 
| @ few weeks ago, and every night the 
| soft radiance of a searchlight is turned 
on it. Seen through and above the trees 
| of St. James’s Park it is as lovely and 
| unreal as, at sunset seen across the same 
_ park from Buckingham Palace, is the 
facade of the Admiralty and the facade 
| of Whitehall Court. i wonder if you 
| remember this view? Close your eyes 
and think, 

Long ago I said how wonderful it 
would be if the Sacré Coeur on Mont- 
martre, which is also white, could be 
lighted up at night by invisible rays as a 
beacon for Paris. Perhaps some wealthy 
Frenchman, visiting London, and seeing 
the St. James's station tower, may be 
moved to emulation ? 

London is indebted to the manage- 
ment of its Underground railways also 
for a picture-gallery, which, unlike the 
Revel bbaheny, is oren all the year 

















round, is free and is constantly chang- 








ing. For a long while now some of the 
best artists have been engaged in mak- 
ing designs that shall lure those who 
see them to travel to various spots of 
interest or beauty which are reached by 
this traffic system. One of the most 
amusing of the recent posters is by 
Mr. Pataie Connarp, in which he makes 
fun of fellow-Academicians all at work 
or play in some easily-accessible silvan 
grove not named. Here you might see 
Mr. Aprtan Stoxes, with two attendant 
art critics in the form of capering goats; 
Mr. Avaustus Joun pursuing a nymph; 
Sir Joun Lavery at one easel and Mr. 
Witson Sreer at another. Another of 
the new posters, the work of an impish 
lady, Miss Arnnrip Jonnston, depicts a 
new Zoological Gardens, in which the 
sightseers are the animals and the oc- 
cupants of the cages men and women. 
There is also a provocative leaflet, 
issued by the Underground railways, 
containing woodcuts of six little rivers 
not too far away from Charing Cross: 
the Misbourne in Bucks, the Ver in 
Herts, the Mole and the Bourne in Sur- 
rey, the Darent in Kent and the Roding 
in Hssex. Some of these names were 
new tome. The woodcuts also are by 
a woman-artist, Mrs. Raverat. Never 
can there have been a time when more 
intelligence and taste were at work to 
get Londoners to see their own environs. 
I suppose you don't have daylight- 





saving out there? It is a great boon 
here, although no one seems to know 
whether it was invented by the ingeni- 
ous Mr, Winvert to lengthen the hours 
of play or the hours of toil, All I can 
say is that, after travelling about in 
France and Belgium and returning 
home, one is convinced e'ther that the 
workmen of those countries go on too 
long or that ours begin too late or stop 
too soon. Asa friend of mine said the 
other day, ‘When I go home at five 
o'clock the train is full of workmen; 
when I go home at seven it is full of 
employers.” Food for thought there, in 
a nation largely unemployed! My own 
sole objection to daylight-saving is that 
it makes one’s evening-clothes look so 
rusty, Yours, BE. VY. 1. 





Cricket On All Fours, 
“ After luncheon Goddard bowled round the 
wicket with four short legs and Gibbons was 
soon dismissed.”—Daily Paper. 





Things We Should Never Have Dared 
Te Say. 
“Ovrtous Fossa, 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Tunes Scorrisn Trres.” 
Scottish Paper. 


“Evexina Weatuge Forecast. 
Temperance will be moderate.” 
Bolton L’aper 
We had always credited Lancashire 
with moderation even in its virtues. 
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Novice (to particularly keen opponent). “ Now, CHARLES, PLAY THE GAMI 


A LOBE-GESANG. 


{‘‘ Herr Moissi possesses an attractive per- 
sonality and a voice of gold. It is a voice 
which vibrates from the frontal lobes like that 
| of an Italian tenor and is well adapted to 
| the rich blank verse of the Tieck-Schlegel 
} translation of Shakespeare.” 

Evening Standard.) 


ALuTHouGH in doubt whether to call 
him Motss1 
Or, in the trisyllabic form, Moiss! 
In other words, to rhyme him with 
Lord Jorcey 
Or with the Cornish village, Meva- 
gissey— 
When we discuss the merits of his 
voice he 
Dispels all doubt, whether from stage- 
struck missy 
| Or expert critic; only melophobes 
| Deny the magic of his frontal lobes. 


| His organ is mellifluously mellow, 

| Golden in quality, both round and 
full, 

| Unlike the tinny telephonic “ Hello!" 

| Which causes us to pad our ears with 

wool ; 

Stentorian in its strength, but not the 
bellow 

Suggestive of a mad and brazen 

bull, 

Yet capable of cracking bulbs and 
lobes 


When frontally assaulted by his lobes, 





gy 
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For tragedy in its most poignant strain 
He manifests a special predilection, 

And for each mood of the unstable Dane 
Finds the appropriate accent and in- 

flection ; 

The grief of Lear, the agony of Ca‘n, 
Othello’s fury, or the deep dejection 

Of Jeremiahs or desponding Jobs 

All gain in volume from his frontal lobes. 


Thanks to the wondrous structure o! 
his cranium, 
Which to his larynx resonance has 
lent, 
He can at will command a succedaneum | 
(Or substitute) for any instrument- 
Recall the double pipes of Herculaneum, 
The double Bass of Burton-upon- | 
Trent 
In short, all depths, all heights of sound 
he probes 
By the sheer splendour of his frontal | 
lobes. | 


A MATCH FOR CELIA, 

“ Wett, Celia, what good wind blows 
you here? I hope you haven't been | 
running about London alone.” 

“No, Jimmy Carruthers brought me 
along in his Baby. He's gone to have 
his hair cut, so 1 thought I'd blow in 
on you.” 

* Blow in on me! 
you do use, child!” 

“Well, you used it yourself. You 


What expressions 
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NO BLOWING.” 
asked me what wind blew me here. | 
suppose you couldn’t produce a cock- 


; tail, eculd you?” 


“Certainly not, Celia. The idea of 
such a thing! ” 

‘*] suppose they didn’t have them in 
the Ark. But they did have cigarettes, 
you know. They ‘ve just discovered a 
carving of Noan smoking one on the 
top of Mount Ararat. Ab, that’s better! 
One deep draught of life-giving smoke 
and I’m a different girl. You do love 
me, don’t you, Clive darling ?”’ 

“TI should love you better, Celia, if 


you were the charming modest child | 


you used to be. I don’t like these 
modern ways. A year ago you would 
never have thought of calling me by my 
Christian name.” 

“* Well then, General Clive Darington 
You're a rather nice old thing, aren't 
you? 
your chair.” 


“] have been meaning for some time | 
to talk to you, Celia, about the deterior- | 
ation of your manners.” 


“How nice the top of your head 
smells! What do you put on it? 

“ Never mind what I put onit. You 
are my brother’s only child, and I have | 
a special responsibility towards you. | 
Besides, there is our family to consider. 
I am the male head of it, but it is for | 
you to carry it on into future genera- | 
tions,” 





I think I''il sit on the edge of | 
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* Aren't you being a trifle indelicate, 
d arling? " 


married.” 
* But, darling, L’m thinking of it all 
the time.’ 
“Then you ought not to be. And 
[ll tell you what it is, my dear; the 


right sort of man won't look at a fast 
girl,” 

“Ob, won't they!” 

“They may amuse themselves wit!) 
her for a time, but for a wile they 
want something different. They want 
a good, pure, modest woman, with— 
with——” 

‘With ved flannel knickers.” 

“Celia! I may be old-fashioned ; I 


dare say | am; but it offends me to 


| have ladies’ undergarments menticned 








in my presence.” 

‘Sweet old pet! But you wear undies 
yourself, don’t you?” 

“« Married life, I was about to say, is 
a serious business, Celia. You can’t go 
jazzing and cocktailing through it. A 
woman must devote herself to her home 
and her husband and her children.” 

“ But, darling, we've got past the 
days of red flannel—er—waistcoats. | 
shouldn't mind getting married if I could 
find the right egg, but I should want to 
crash about a bit.” 

“T shouldn’t want you to marry a 
very young man. They 
their minds.” 

“Should you consider Lord Seven- 
oaks suitable? He isn't so very young.” 

Don’t be silly, Celia. Ssvenoaks is 
an older man than I am by some years, 
with grown-up grandchildren. He likes 
to have young things about him. If he 
cares to take notice of you, you ought 
to be flattered.” 

“Tam. But I don’t want to marry 
him.” 

“ He's not likely to ask you.” 

“ He has asked me.” 

“What!” 

“ He took me out to dine last night, 
and then we went on to a dancing- 
place, but I think his corns were hurt- 
ing him. He proposed to me in the 
taxi going home.” 

“What did you say : 

“T told him to ask you i 

“Told him to ask me! 
refuse him?” 

“T didn’t know whether you'd want 
me to.” 

“Oh, come now, Celia, you ‘1e not so 
_— as all that, If Sevenoaks were 

twenty or thirty years younger 

* Or forty or ‘filty years.” 

“____it would be the sort of match 
I should approve for you. Anyhow, I 
dare say you misunderstood h m. Per 
haps he ¢s rather an old fool. He may 
have got carried away, and-—— 


don’t know 


Didn't you 


“ You ought to be thinking of g getting | 





Culprit. 
Officer. “ OH, 


“He wasn’t blotto.’ 
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‘ANYTHING MORE YOU 'D LIKE? WHAT ABOUT TAKIN’ ME FINGER-PRINTS?” 
I EXPECT THKY GOT THEM AT THER YARD.” 
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“What do you mean by that?” 


“T mean bosky. 
stood that 


I wasn't for him. 


I think he under- 


I only 


referred him to you to stop him kissing 
I don’t suppose 


my vaccination marks. 
you ‘ll hear from him.’ 


“Tf I do I shall kaow what to sry. 
[ shouldn’t go out with him again if I 


were you.” 





“T’mnot goingto. He's toodamp,” 
“ Well, my dear, I'm glad you told 
me about this, but I’m sorry your first 
proposal should have been of that 


nature.” 

“Ob, it wasn't my first. My firat 
was—— But that’s Jimmy’s horn, 
I must fly, darling. Good-bye! You've 
een very sweet. I'll tell you about |. 
the rest next time.” A. M. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Mozocn” (Srranp). 

Peace hath her propagandists no less 
intemperate than war. And I confess 
that when Mrs. Morris put dog-poison 
in her son’s tea to save him from the 
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the trenches with a badly-wounded arm 
still out of actionand without somuch as 
a by-your:leave to those vigilant author- 
ities, the R.A.M.C. These and similar 
snubs administered to the laws of prob- 





| 


Army she not only obscured the pacifist 
argument of this play but shocked me | 
more than so gentle a protagonist | 





| should. True she bad warned us ear- | 


| lier in the play that she would stick at | 


nothing to prevent his going for a| 
soldier, and the tear-inviting context | 
cannot be said to have been outraged 


by this horrid climax; but such hos- | 
} 


| tages to melodrama were hardly re- 


| deemed by the play’s insistence on | 
| propaganda... . 


When the first curtain rose on the 
living-room of the Morris family, with | 
Mary being firmly and confidently wooed 
by William, the prospect of real comedy | 
seemed rosy. Mary fenced with his pro- 
posals less from any doubt of her heart’s | 
response than from prickings of con- 
science. For there in the corner of the 
room stood the empty chair and the 
flower-enshrined photograph of Ted, | 
her first husband, who had been killed 
in the War twelve years ago. And, when | 


| Ted's mother returned from her annual 
| pilgrimage to the Cenotaph and spoke | " 





A PRESENT FOR A GOOD GIRL. 
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aloud her simple prayer before this piti- 
ful memento mori, we understood and 
sympathised with Mary's vacillation. 

However, all went so far well that 
wedding-bells rang up the second cur- 
tain, and the domestic humours that 
had enlivened the first Act continued to 
cheer. Racy neighbours popped in and out 
while the bride attired her- 
self upstairs; her mother- 
in-law put the finishing- 
touches to the cake and 
its garnish of breadcrumbs 
on the ham, and William, 
the prospective bride- 
groom, so far defied super- 
stition as to come and in- 
spect the bride before they 
set out for the church 
But,as Mrs. Morris move 
with sudden and sorrow- 
ful reluctance to follow 
them, deep sleep overcame 
her and with it a vivid 
recapitulatory dream. 

To her (and us) in this 
dream came herson, Mary's 
first husband, from the 
| War and from the dead, to 

re-live with her all the 
| agonizing ecstasies of that 
| war-time home- coming 
| which had been her last 
| memory of him on earth. 
| Dreams, it is true, are a 
| law unto themselves; yet 
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lability were symptomatic of much that 
| failed to persuade us in the play. 

| In this important scene, and even 
|more openly in the Act that follows, 
| the rostrum zeal of the authors outruns 
| discretion ; and the transition from 
homely, even pleasing, characterisation 
'to platform rhetoric is often as abrupt 
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the purist may not unpardonably wonder | as it is startling. $ 
how Ted managed toarrivestraight from | impassioned dream-interlude gives Miss 
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So that, while this 


Mary Crane and Mr. Cart Harsoarp 
an intensive opportunity to wring our 
hearts, it dces so to the prejudice of 
our credulity. 

The return of the wedding party and 
the dazed awakening of the dreamer put 





'us and the play in train for the third 
| Act’s alarming disclosures. These postu- 
late that within two years from now we 
shall bo in the throes of another war 
that will reproduce all the late war's 
familiar features with others that are 
new. Young ladies with morespirit than 
imagination will hand white feathers to 
young men who do not merit them; 
saccharine and similar dietary horrors 
will return ; Jingo will be himself again. 
It is a consummation devoutly to be 
abhorred. 

Fortunately these prophecies are not 


|very persuasive, nor are the actors 
| altogether comfortable in making them. | 


What, for instance, cin one say of the 
old German chemist, whom Mr. Lewis 
Casson invests with such crisp careful- 
ness of manner, save that he is histri- 
onically improbable? Or of the curious 
inconsistency of Mrs. Morris, as the 
authors’ mouthpiece, in permitting her 
son to assist the old chemist in the 
manufacture of the poison gas that is 
to be the new war's worst weapon ? 
No such uncertainty of comment 


impulsive and very human neighbour. 
This staunch comédienne’s vigorous 








AS GETs BLOWN UP. 

. Miss Mary Cuare. 
Miss MARGARET Yaropr. 

LEWIS CAs3oN, 


common-sense, reassuring physique and 
loud vitality would make even a night- 
mare tolerable. Similarly 
Miss Napive Marc, as 





attaches however to the blithe appear- | 
ances of Miss MArGARET YARDE as an | 


the white-feather distri- | 


butor whose vainglorious 
cruelty precipitates the 
tragedy, plays throughout 
with an acid sharpness 
that bites as deeply into 
one’s resentment of the 
character as into one’s ap- 
preciation of the actress. 
Thus, with military 
bands blaring in the offing 
and recruiting taunts and 
heroics to set off the tragic 


its climax. The absent- 
minded old German sup- 
plies the poison ; the mother 
administers it, and her son 
falls asleep in her arms. 


its moral beg the ques- 
tion; but it suitably con- 
eludes an argument whose 
warmth of heart should 


manner. H. 


nother, the play moves to | 


This stroke may shock and | 


excuse some crudity ol | 
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THE TRANSLATION OF JULIAN HARICOT. 


Julian Haricot was a half-friend of 
mine. That is to say that outside 


| Chelsea he was in a most condescend- 
| ing way aware of my presence; inside 


| Chelsea he was not aware of it. 


He 
soared so far above me that the skirl of 


| his pinions was all I was permitted to 


hear. 
Now it is different. Last week I met 
him and he patted my hand—in Chelsea. 


| He also called me “dear fellow,” but 
| we may have advanced into Fulham by 


| my hand, 
| West Brompton. “A dreadful experi- 


| tiful green serpent. 


| translated me. 


then. 

“T’ve had a unique and degrading 
experience, dear fellow,” he said, “You 
remember my masterpiece, ‘ Study of a 
Walled-in Nun’?” 

“Of course,” I replied; “ wasn’t that 
your little thing of a purple brick wall 
in the moonlight with seven spotted 
suns on it?” 

“Exactly!” He stopped and grasped 
This must have been near 


ence,” he muttered. ‘I have been be- 
trayed by Nono, my soul-mate. A beau- 
She hypnotised 
me. Have you ever met Nono?”’ 

“No,” I replied. I thought vaguely of 
something devilish and Chartreusey. 

‘“‘Tt was the frock she wore, so archaic, 
so covering. We quarrelled and she 
Ab, what perfidy! At 
one moment I was a genius in Chelsea. 
In the next I was—what?” 

I made three bad guesses and then 


| passed. 


“Ah, in the next! Tooloathly! Can 


you think of me as a mere myrmi- 


don of Burlington House? A mere man 


| in a white apron holding up a picture 


|—my picture! 


In front of me the 


| Selection Committee. How slick! The 


President waved a cigar and spoke to 
the man on his left. 

“*I think that speech last night was 
very sound,’ he said. And then, ‘ Al! 


| A picture.’ 


“They looked at it—my masterpiece. 


| Aman who was smoking a pipe removed 


it from his mouth. He had the grace 
to do that, or perhaps he was unable to 
speak with it there. ‘A very nice wall 


| that,’ he said: ‘1 like the colour of the 
| third course.’ Probably thinking of his 
' lunch—red beefsteak or something gross. 


“Then another, who obviously had 
the instincts of a bricklayer, said, ‘That 
lower left base wantsre-pointing.” Archi- 
tects have no right to judge the pig- 
ments of genius. 

“Then a little man flourished a nause- 
ous cigarette. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘that 


| a sound north wall is necessary in every 


| garden, 


Good for fruit, shelters the 


| ground and gives a chance to the early 


| potatoes.’ 
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Wife of Humorous Artist (to Charwoman).. “1'M SORRY WE'VE GOT TO LOSE 
you, Mrs, USHER, BUT MY HUSBAND COMPLAINS THAT YOU NEVER SAY ANYTHING 


WORTH ILLUSTRATING.” 








“The President seemed to agree with 
all of them. Then he waved his cigar 
again and I staggered out of their 
presence—dismissed by a gesture.” 

Julian clasped his brow and then, 
before I could side-step, embraced me. 
This was in the neighbourhood of 
Parsons Green—quite a long way from 
Chelsea. 

«What shall I do?” hecried. “Nono 
has a bypnotic influence over me, She 
will translate me again. I cannot escape 
her sinister Egyptian soul. She will not 
forgive. She laughs; she ridicules my 
work. That is her revenge—to slay my 
art. I feel that I in turn must destroy, 
not my art, for that is indestructible, 
but something or somebody. Tell me 
what or whom.” 





about honour among thieves, 


“No, no,” I replied hastily. 

“ Nono,” he repeated and gripped my 
arm hysterically. ‘‘ My friend, you have 
saved me. Yes, I will slay Nono.” 

Before I could explain he had vanished 
into the night, and I was alone some- 
where near Putney, an involuntary 
accessory to a possible crime. 

Still, it consoles me a little to think 
that these intimate revelations bad gone 
far (nearly as far, indeed, as Putney) to 
develop my half-friendsbip with Julian 
Haricot into a perfect whole. 








“Mr, Philip Snowdon was the guest of hon- 
cur at a private dinner of inspectors of tixes 
in London last night.'’—Manchester Paper. 


We resist the temptation of talking 
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| morning before luncheon.”} 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 
[Commenting on a recent * Broadcast” of 
the nightingale’s song by the B.B.C., a writer 
in The Evening Standard remarks, “ It is 
worth adding that, no matter what the poem 
may say, Keats's nightingale sang in the 
Hampstead garden in a plum-tree in the 


Nor mine the cynic’s pleasure 
His molars to display, 
To take a poet's measure 
And give the man away ; 
But now this mental ferret 
Makes me sit up and think 
How kindred works of merit 
May likewise have a kink. 


I'd feel distinctly bitten 
If Gray, whom I admire, 
His Elegy bad written 
Before a cheery fire ; 
Tennyson's Brook might clearly 
Provide a nasty hitch 
If proved to have been merely 
A miserable ditch. 


Would Worpswortn’s Maid be 
fated, 
I’m wondering, to survive 
Had she asseverated, 
Privately, “We are Five"? 
What of the Skylark (SueLuey) ? 
Mightn’t the song sound cheap 
If he at her reveille 
Had really been asleep ? 


A truce to this high treason ! 
Away the impious doubt! 

No longer thus I'll reason 
“ About it and about ;” 

What though the bard romances ? 


Antonio when my watch would be ready. 
He at once replied, “To-morrow.” For 
some days I repeated my question at 
our every meeting and each time An- 
tonio replied, with a convincing air of 
certitude, “To-morrow.” He might 
have held me off in this way for several 
weeks, but one day, passing Annibale’s 
shop, I espied my watch in his window, 
where it cccupied a place of honour. 
I noticed that it was not going. 

I entered into the shop and conver- 
sation with Annibale. He said that 
the watch indicated had been brought 
to him fcr repair; he was engaged on 
the work, which he hoped shortly to 
complete. As tothe owner of the watch, 
it might be myself. The customer who 
brought it bad said nothing of its owner- 
ship and he, as a tradesman, had made 
no Inquiries. 

Seeing Annibale’s mood I left the 
subject of the watch and inquired after 
the health of his wife and family. We 
next talked of England, and when I had 
listened to his lyric rhapsodies of Batter- 
sea Park I felt 1 had made some pro- 
gress. Next day I paid another visit 
and our acquaintance warmed, but 
whenever I raised the question of my 
watch I was given to understand that 
he must be approached through the 
regular channels, i.c., his customer. 

I then began to apply the lever of 
importunity at the other end, and with 
the assistance of Signor Scamporino, the 
Hotel Manager, I elicited the following 
facts. Antcnio had handed the watch 
to Domenico, whose oflicial title is 





By bim I'll still be led, 
Pay homage to his fancies 
And take the facts as read. A. K 








HOW TO SATISFY ITALIAN CLAIMS. 


In Southern Italy life is very com- 
plicated ; the inhabitants are incapable 


| of separating one department of activity 


from another. 

When my watch came to an abrupt 
and definite stop I gave it to the Por- 
tiere Principale, who in private life is 
known as Antonio, with instructions to 
get it repaired. This I did to save time 
and trouble. Events showed that a 


| better course of action would have been 
| to establish intimate relations with 
| Annibale the watchmaker and induce 
| him to do the work for the love of 


England, in which country he bad once 
resided, or alternatively to do the work 
myself. 

However, as I have said, I delivered 
my watch to Antonio. I allowed a week 


to elapse and then, tired of relying for 


the time on the erratic church-bellis of 
the neighbourhood and the lazy clock 


| of the Municipio, I ventured to ask 


Portiere Effettive. Domenico had dele- 





| gated the business to Pietro, a youth 
who has no official title but does most of | 
|the porters’ work. Pietro had passed | 
on the watch to Annibale. 

I could now review the wesltinn| 
financially. The price of repairing the | 
watch would be twenty lire for an 
Italian, fifty lire for a foreigner. It| 
was on this difference of thirty lire—on 
this distributable surplus, as the econo- 
mists say—that battle was engaged. 
Everybody connected with the deal 
would expect to share in the sum. 
But Annibale, seeing the English | 
maker’s name on the dial, raised his 
net price to thirty lire, leaving only | 
twenty for the three porters. Pietro| 
dissented, saying that Antonio would | 
certainly insist on fifteen lire for himself | 
as chief entrepreneur and Domenico| 
would take the remaining five lire and 
still be intensely dissatisfied. There 
was little prospect of Pietro getting 
anything but the sack. 

Pietro spent all his spare time in 
Annibale's shop, alternately cursing the 
watchmaker and imploring him to re- 
duce his charges. Annibale stoutly 

















refused to part with the watch until he 
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had received thirty lire in cash. The 
position continued without change. 

Now I had another friend in the | 
town, a cabman called Luigi. The local | 
system requires that whatever cabman | 
is first engaged by a visitor owns that 
visitor during his stay. The latter may 
hire nobody else but his original owner, | 
nor, in fact, will any other cabman 
drive him, even if requested. 

Now, on arrival, Luigi had driven 
me from the station and Signor Scam- 
porino, according to custom, had suit- 
ably rewarded him for bringing a guest 
But Domenico, instead of hiring Luigi 
for an unowned Englishman who was 
leaving the hotel at that moment, had 
palmed him off with an unremunerative | 
French fare, after drawing commission 
onme. Luigi gave me to understand 
that Domenico was an abandoned 
fellow, not in the least likely to be 
satisfied with five lire on my watch. 
On the other hand, Annibale was 
prominent in the Fascist Party, so that 
no complaint to police or judge would | 
be of any avail, If I really valued the 
watch, | must occupy myself with a 
handful of the new silver coins which 
had been specially minted for the con- 
venience ot foreigners. 

So when Pietro brought his girl round 
to help him wail and implore me to be 
generous, | bought my watch back from 
him for fifty lire. They were very good | 
at imploring, and Pietro’s threat of im- | 
mediate suicide was extremely con- 
vincing, so I gave him fifteen lire more 
to keep Domenico sweet and twenty lire 
wherewith to buy a present for his girl. 

Later, Luigi pointed out to me that 
it had only been by following his advice 
that I had my watch back at all and 
for this advice he was entitled to some- 
thing on his own account. £0 I gave 
him ten lire. 

And now Pietro informs methat Anni- 
bale gave Luigi five lire for furthering 
the business, and that Domenico, de- | 
lighted with his rake-off, allowed a few 
lire to Luigi on account of the French | 
fare. Domenico and Luigi were last 
seen embracing cordially. 

So everybody is pleased; I have 
spread sunlight in thislittletown. But 
next time I travel in these parts I shall 
carry a spare watch. EB. P. W. 





The Magic of Mr. Robert Jones. 
*“R. T. Jones had to play at his very best to 
beat 8. Roper, of Nottingham, who won in | 
splendid form.”— Daily Paper. } 





“AMATEUR GOLF. 
JONES THE CHAMPION. i 
WrETHERED LosEs 7 anpD 6.”’ | 
Headlines in Sunday Pape 
Doesn't the acceptance of this sum 
make Jones a professional ? 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OF LONDON. 


THe Martyr, 













(Cuarnces rue Finsv at Charing ¢ ross.) 
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And looks with melancholy prile 
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‘ ’ , fowards the place at which he died 
\ Mf t $y death a martyr sanctified 


Whate'’er his weakness. 
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Of all the bronze or marble host 
Of which old London town can boast 
You, Man of Blood, must move us most 
As we gaze at you; 

Though with Cromwellian physic dosed 
Who would refuse a Sruart toast 

If drank to you, Kriya Crarcrs’s ghost, 
More than his statue ? 







a 















And yet, Kexc Caanres, the time may be 

When men forget your history 

As, daily, crank and wheel agree 
To oust the saddle ; 

And stirrupless posterity 

May gape in wonderment to s/ 

Not you, but that antiquity, 

fhe horse you straddle. 



























| ciates both the greatness and the littleness of mankind, and, 
| though she has a far less acute sense of what makes for 
| greatness than of what makes for littleness, the fact that she 
| bas such perceptions and can invest them in a striking tem- 























“ LOOK WHERE YOU 'RE 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learncd Clerks.) | 
Miss V, Sackvini.e-West's new novel, though descended | 
in a direct line from Lothair, is an original piece of work as 
well as a distinguished and witty one. Like Disrarvi the 
authoress of The Edwardians (HocartH Press, 7/6) appre- 


re 


| 


poral symbolism renders her work more than momentarily 
interesting. Here we have the passing of the castle—and 
with it the passing of the cottage—embodied in thedecorative 
career of Sebastian, a typical duke. Sebastian has been 
warned betimes that it is his lot to grow typical. One 
Anquetil, an explorer, whose explorations have given him 
the entrée of Sebastian's mother’s circle, repays that circle’s 
hospitality by stressing its viciousness to Sebastian. The 
youth, however, bas already embarked on a typically ducal 
liaison and has no more chance of withdrawing from his 
position than the mythical old lady who went eternally 
round and round the old Underground. So he proceeds as 
scheduled, till Kine Grorae’s Coronation and Anguetil be- 
tween them incidentally create a diverson. I am not, I am 
afraid, impressed by the validity of the diversion, but I cannot 
too highly praise Miss Sackvitie-West's portrayal of the 
mill-round. Sebastian himself, his Tudor mansion with its 
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“TumMeE, I CAN’T KEEP MY EYE ORF 0’ YOUR COMIC DIAL.” 














acres of red-brown roof, his relatives, guests, retainers and 
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BILL!” 


mistresses are handled with unfailing bravura and occa- 
sionally with poignant beauty. 


The springs of his own acticn resolved by a man of 
imagination and honesty must always make delectable 
reading; and I know nothing in its own line more com- | 
pact of impressiveness and charm than Mr. C. E. Mox- | 
TAGUE's posthumous book, A Writer’s Notes on His Trade 
(Cuarro anp Wixpus, 7/6). Doubtless the bock helped | 
MonrtaGvue to understand himself. It will unquestionably | 
shed new light on his already luminous work. But its | 
capital use is to serve as an examination of conscience 
for other craftsmen and for the reading public. It is, if you 
happen to agree with its doctrine, a thing of confirmations | 
strong; if you do not, a challenge and an indictment. A 
miscellany, unrevised and uncompleted, of words, ideas and | 
the wonders that issue from their sacramental union, the 
book's fifteen essays reiterate a doctrine profoundly tra- 
ditional and personal. The key essay on craftsmansbip is 
that on “ Putting in and Laaving Out,” in which all creative 
activity is likened to building up a figure in wax or disen- | 
gaging it from marble. That we must, under penalty of | 
creative impotence, strive to represent something- but 
someth ng enhanced and supervitalized—is the contention 
of “Too True to be Good,” and this admirable doctrine | 
crops up again in a very necessary plea for the art of pleas- | 
ing, “ Easy Reading, Hard Writing.” For Montacve the | 
curse of Adam was “ The Blessing of Adam,” and vision was 
created by work. He was one of the few, in an age that 
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he rightly and happily stigmatized as 
“The Doldrums,” to enjoy both to an 
eminent degree. 

Mrs. Kazarine’s Five Sisters (Cuarro 
anD Winpvs, 7/6) are not recommended 
in their publisher’s blurb for those who 
like pleasant characters. They hardly 
deserve this; two of them are rather 
dears, and the other three, though not 
up to much, are as moonlight unto sun- 
light and as water unto wine in com- 
parison with some other inhabitants 
of the world of modern fiction. They 
are the daughters of a British Brigadier- 
General, who has left them for another 
world, one imagines with resignation, 
for they must have been ahandful. The 
book deals with a patch of their lives in 
Italy and France. All the five are well 
drawn and well differentiated. The 
same may be said of the men in the 
book, Ozzie especially, one of the 
husbands, who, while drawing the line 
| at his wife landing him with a soap- 
| dish, is “* bound to admit that it was a 
damn good shot,” is well worth his 
place in the side. Mrs. Kazarine’s 
dialogue is capital, and she has a good 
sense of character. 

F'ly-fishermen and those who spin owe 

A debt of certain gratitudes 
To W. Reysxoups for Fly and Minnow, 

A work which Country Lire includes 
Among the issues lately out 
At ten-and-sixpence ; it treats o 
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trout 

| And likewise of their cousin, salmon, 

At home and on the Continent 

| It tells, with diagrams, how to gammon 
Both sorts to rise—and then repent 

When he who angles by our book, 

| Raising his wrist, drives home a hook. 


| Here is the learning of a master 

In “ minor tactics,” so say J, 

To make proficient the young bait- 
caster, 

To coach a boy who'd throw a fly. 
His pen must interest us all— 
Although you'll find it, may befall, 
For charm a bit too technical. 


The Sirpper 








Confessions of Zeno (Putxam, 10/6), (\——=— 
which was written with the encouragement of Mr. JamEs 
Joyor and published in Italy in 1923, is one of those books 
that demand collaboration from the reader. If one 1s in 
lazy or ultra-flippant mood or in the ex ulted state of 
“having no nonsense about one,” then it will be best to 
avoid the elaborate vapourings of this malade imaginaire 
who delights in his “sense of disease.” 1t is essential that 
one should be in a flexible state of mind before opening 
Signor Irato Svevo’s note-book of a hypechondriac ; for 
then only will Zeno’s wooing of three sisters in one evening, 
and his offer to show his certificate of sanity to the fourth 





“'Ise A GOOD BOWLER! 
BALL FROM THE OTHER 





(a twelve-year-old), appear serious enough to make his 
humours a delight, and then only will all his shilly-shally- 
ings and egoisms, his life of business and the business that 
he makes of love, appear humorous enough to be robbed of 
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"ARDLY KNOWS ONE END OF THE 
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tiresomeness. Yet, given the time and the mood and Zeno 
all together, a most diverting excursion can be made into a 
strange man’s mind—a diversion that is rendered more profit- 
able by Mile. Beryt pe Zorte, whose translation allows 
us so great an intimacy with Zeno’s shuttleccek emotions. 


Caliban in Grub Street (Suemp ano Warp, 7,6) is no 
doubt a good selling title; but SHakesprare’s “savage and 
deformed slave,” the bie type of superstitious terror, 18 
hardly a fair symbol for the group of distinguished writers 
whose pronouncements on certain great matters Father 
Ronatp Knox has set himself to analyse; while Grab 
Street, with its Rowlandsonian suggestion cf a tatter- 
demalion penny-a-liner scribbling in an empty garret b 
the light of a farthing dip, is not the environment in whic 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Miss V. Sackvinie-West’s new novel, though descended | 


in a direct line from Lothair, is an original piece of work as 
well as a distinguished and witty one. Like Disrarvi the 
authoress of The Edwardians (Hocartu Press, 7/6) appre- 
_ clates both the greatness and the littleness of mankind, and, 

though she has a far less acute sense of what makes for 
greatness than of what makes for littleness, the fact that she 
has such perceptions and can invest them in a striking tem- 
poral symbolism renders her work more than momentarily 
interesting. Here we have the passing of the castle—and 
with it the passing of the cottage—embodied in thedecorative 
career of Sebastian, a typical duke. Sebastian has been 
warned betimes that it is his lot to grow typical. One 
Anquetil, an explorer, whose explorations have given him 
the entrée of Sebastian's mother’s circle, repays that circle’s 
hospitality by stressing its viciousness to Sebastian. The 
youth, however, has already embarked on a typically ducal 
| liaison and has no more chance of withdrawing from his 

position than the mythical old lady who went eternally 
| round and round the old Underground. So he proceeds as 

scheduled, till Kine Grorce’s Coronation and Anquetil be- 
tween them incidentally create a diverson. I am not, lam 
afraid, impressed by the validity of the diversion, but I cannot 
too highly praise Miss Sackvitie-West's portrayal of the 
mill-round. Sebastian himself, his Tudor mansion with its 





| acres of red-brown roof, his relatives, guests, retainers and 





| mistresses are handled with unfailing bravura and ocea- 
| sionally with poignant beauty. 

















The springs of his own acticn resolved by a man o! 
imagination and honesty must always make delectable 
reading; and I know nothing in its own line more com- 
pact of impressiveness and charm than Mr. C. E. Mox- | 
TAGUE’s posthumous book, A Writer’s Notes on His Trade 
(Cuatro anp Winpus, 7/6). Doubtless the bock helped 
MonraGve to understand himself. 16 will unquestionably 
shed new light on his already luminous work. but its 
capital use is to serve as an examination of conscience 
for other craftsmen and for the reading public. It is, if you | 
happen to agree with its doctrine, a thing of confirmations | 
strong; if you do not, a challenge and an indictment. A | 
miscellany, unrevised and uncompleted, of words, ideas and | 
the wonders that issue from their sacramental union, the | 
book's fifteen essays reiterate a doctrine profoundly tra- | 
ditional and personal, The key essay on craftsmansbip 1s | 
that on “ Putting in and Leaving Out,” in which all creative | 
activity is likened to building up a figure in wax or disen- | 
gaging it from marble. That we must, under penalty of | 
creative impotence, strive to represent something—but | 
someth'ng enhanced and supervitalized—is the contention , 
of “Too True to be Good,” and this admirable doctrine | 
crops up again in a very necessary plea for the art of pleas- 
ing, ‘‘ Easy Reading, Hard Writing.” For Monraaue the | 
curse of Adam was “ The Blessing of Adam,” and vision was | 
created by work. He was one of the few, in an age that | 
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he rightly and happily stigmatized as| 
“The Doldrums,” to enjoy both to an 
eminent degree. 

Mrs. Kazarine’s Five Sisters (Cuatro 
anp Winpvs, 7/6) are not recommended 
in their publisher’s blurb for those who 
like pleasant characters. They hardly 
deserve this; two of them are rather 
dears, and the other three, though not 
up to much, are as moonlight unto sun- 
light and as water unto wine in com- 
parison with some other inhabitants 
of the world of modern fiction. They 
are the daughters of a British Brigadier- 
General, who has left them for another 
world, one imagines with resignation, 
for they must have been a handful. The 
book deals with a patch of their lives in 
Italy and France. All the five are well 
drawn and well differentiated. The 
same may be said of the men in the 
book. Ozzie especially, one of the 
husbands, who, while drawing the line 
at his wife landing him with a soap- 
dish, is ‘bound to admit that it was a 
damn good shot,” is well worth his 
place in the side, Mrs. Kazarie’s 
dialogue is capital, and she has a good 
sense of character. 

Fly-fishermen and those who spin owe 
A debt of certain gratitudes 

To W. Reyxoups for Fly and Minnow, 
A work which Country Lire includes 


At ten-and-sixpence ; it treats of trout 
And likewise of their cousin, salmon, 

At home and on the Continent: 

It tells, with diagrams, how to gammon 

Both sorts to rise—and then repent 
When he who angles by our book, 
Raising his. wrist, drives home a hook. 
Here is the learning of a master 

In “ minor tactics,” so say I, 
To make proficient the young 

caster, 

To coach a boy who'd throw a fly. 
His pen must interest us all— 
Although you'll find it, may befall, 
For charm a bit too technical. 


bait- 


The Skipper 








Confessions of Zeno (Putxam, 10/6), sco 
which was written with the encouragement of Mr. J AMES | 
Jorer and published in Italy in 1923, is one of those books 
that demand collaboration from the reader. If one 1s in 
lazy or ultra-flippant mood or in the exalted state of 
“having no nonsense about one,” then it will be best to 
avoid the elaborate vapourings of this malade imaginaire 
who delights in his “sense of disease.” 1t is essential that 
one should be in a flexible state of mind before opening 
Signor ITato Svevo’s note-book of a hypochondriac ; for 
then only will Zeno’s wooing of three sisters in one evening, 
and his offer to show his certificate of sanity to the fourth 
(a twelve-year-old), appear serious enough to make his 
| humours a delight, and then only will all his shilly-shally- 





“*Tar A GOOD BOWLER! 
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Why, ’E "ARDLY KNOWS ONE END OF THE 


tiresomeness. Yet, given the time and the mood and Zeno 
all together, a most diverting excursion can be made into a 
strange man’s mind—a diversion that is rendered more profit- 
able by Mile. Berri pe Zorte, whose translation allows 


us so great an intimacy with Zeno’s shuttleccek emotions. 


Caliban in Grub Street (Saezp anv Warp, 7,6) is no 
doubt a good selling title; but SHakesprare’s “savage and 
deformed slave,” the very type of superstitious terror, is 
hardly a fair symbol for the group of distinguished writers 
whose pronouncements on certain great matters Father 
Rosary Kyox has set himself to analyse; while Grab 
Street, with its Rowlandsonian suggestion cf a tatter- 





ings and egoisms, his life of business and the business that 











he makes of love, appear humorous enough to be robbed cf 





demalion penny-a-liner scribbling in an empty garret by 
the light of a farthing dip, is not the environment in whic 
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one imagines Mr, Ansovv Bennett or Mr. Huan Watrone 
lying their fruitful pens. Be that as it may, Father Knox 
ae been studying those symposia on religious questions 
which the newspapers organize from time to time, and he 
has taken a short way with the symposiasts. But, ad- 
mitted that many of his carefully selected extracts display 

| a pretty confusion of thought in minds which in other fields 
work clearly enough, one cannot help feeling that this 
clever satirist has set himself too easy a task. A man 
with his feet on a rock fights at great advantage against 
one floundering in shifting sand; and that Father Knox 
ignores that the major premise of most of these amateur 
theologians is that the sands, for them, are shifting, detracts 
from the value if not from the entertainment of his polemic. 





| Ina first novel which is above the average Mr. Joun ©, 
Moore gives us a sad picture of the unequal warfare which 


| industry is waging on the countryside. Of the latter he 


writes well, with the vigour born of understanding; and 
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(June 11, 1930, | 
witness on the BAaconrAN or any other opposing side if any 
SHAKESPEARE manuscript had ever come to light. Hig 
most outstanding work was probably his evidence against 
M. Beatition in the Daryrus case, in which, having become 
convinced from a facsimile of the Bordereau that it was not | 
in the band of the victimised officer, he offered his services 
gratis to Mme. Dreyrus. But many of his minor achieve. | 
ments as related in this book are no less interesting. 








It is a remarkable feat in these days to find a subject that | 
has not attracted the attention of writers, and in a preface 
to Sport in Classic Times (Benn, 16/-) Dr. A. J. Burien | 
tells us that, although thousands of books have been written | 
about the language, art, life, etc., of the Greeks and Romans, | 
not one book bas been written on their field-sports. This 

omission Dr. Burier has now corrected in a volume which, 

especially in its chapters upon hunting, was to me entirely | 
fascinating. The more one studies these charming pages 
the deeper becomes one’s conviction that, in the skill of 





though one feels that he is only able to see macadam through 





horseman, and urban 
development through 
those of a naturalist, it 
is comforting to find a 
new writer whose love 
isfor the land. Diron’s 
Cubs (J. M. Dent, 7/6) 
are the five children of 
a yeoman farmer who, 
unable to tackle modern | 
economic conditions, is | 
on the verge of bank- | 
ruptey when heismerci- | 
fully killed in a riding | 
accident. His cubs, just | 
grown-up, have to fend | 
for themselves, and we 
follow their fending 
through the ups and} 





With the soil ; 
Seaside Landlady. “ I COULDN'T 1 
LINGS, Ste.” 


. | 
7 “4 
Moore seems to be in- | Visitor, “How po you Know? 


stinctively in touch; 








ET THIS ROOM UNDER THIRTY Shi! 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED?” 


hunting.and in the training of hounds for the chase, | 
bes ~~] sportsmen of ‘classic 
| times " had little or no- 
ithing to learn. Dr. 
| Burner has taken in- 
| finite care in consulting 
| his authorities, and his | 
|labours have been by | 
}no manner of means in 
|vain. Indeed, although 
his book literally teems 
| with information and 
| will remain a standard 
work, it is also so com- 
| pletely free from any 
trace of pedantry that 
its popularity should be | 
assured, ‘The accom- | 
panying _ illustrations | 
have been chosen with 
fine discrimination. 





d 





Diamonds to Sit On 
(Mernurn, 7/6), with 
its sub-title, “A Rus- 
sian Comedy of Errors,” 
is a delightfully ridicu- 





and, though at present he is more at home with Nature than | lous stc ry, in which Ostap Bender plays a part that is as 
with his people, I think his characterisation, which is apt to} ingenious as it is amusing. Hippolyte Vorobianinov had 
be a little flat, will soonimprove. He possesses a good sense | good reason to believe that his family jewels had been | 
of situation, and the descriptions of the deaths of Dion and | hidden in the seat of one of twelve chairs. These chairs 
his son Marlin and of the early-morning scene in the stables | had been confiscated by the Soviet Government, and no 
show considerable dramatic power. The War chapters are| sooner had Hippolyte heard what one of them contained 


| written with a restraint which is as refreshing as it is rare.| than, with the assistance of the efficient and altogether 


i 


} 





| unscrupulous Bender, he set out to track them down. Time 
jand again the hunters were without money and almost 
without hope, only to be saved by Bender's optimism and 
jability to squeeze blood out of stones, The tragic end of 
| this wonderful filibuster is, I think, a mistake, but the tale 
a8 a whole is both humorous and also, in the quiet shalts 


Davip Carvaino was one of those experts who apparently 
are always quietly at work discovering the one little flaw 
overlooked by the perpetrator of the perfect crime. His 
speciality was handwriting, and the occasions on which he 
was able to prove forgery of one kind or another ran into 


/many thousands. Indeed, until 1 read the pleasantly. jof satire directed by Inya Inr and Everne Petrov at 


| written record of his work in Crime in Ink (Scrrmynens, 10/6), | the Government of Russi 
| by his daughter, Cuaine Carvanno, and Bovpen Sparxus, | | Miss Exazapern Hiv 
| had no idea that so many crimes and misdemeanours | than 
_ (chiefly in America, however) have turned upon this one | 


’ 


| 
| 


a, very effective. The translators, 
and Miss Doris Muni, deserve more 
a word of praise. 








thing. CarvaLno's interests were almost solely in his 
investigations, which in their numerous ramifications led 
him into a profound knowledge of paper and inks of all ages, 
and one gathers that he was sufficiently suspicious of the 


“The Prohibition laws had created a special kind of criminal, 
generally of Southern European birth. These men killed each other 
with considerable frequency.”— Evening Paper. 





; Their apparent habit of resuscitation goes far to explain 
SHAKESPEARE signatures to have been a rather dangerous ot roe 8 I 


the difficulties of the American police. 
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| 
| 








| lates Dean Ince. 


| c'aim to have been one of the earliest 
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CHARIVARIA, 
‘“'TENNIS-EYE,” an affection to which 
spectators are said to be increasingly 
liable, differs of course from “ cricket- 
eye,” which is characterised by a tend- 
ency to close. 


Disappointment has been expressed 
that no hotel dance-band celebrated the 


| sale of the vodka left in the cellars of 


the Hotel Cecil by rendering the “ Vodka 
Swan-Song.” 


Starch baths are recommended. Try 


one for that limp feeling. 


fk 
“If Sr. Paunt had been caught and 


killed when his friends lowered him in| was described as “fashionably dressed | what will happen in two or three han- 
| a basket from the wall of Damascus, 


should we now be Christians?" 
UT seeps aa 
a sobering thought that 
there might to-day be 
no Dean of St. Paul's. 


specu 


With reference to a 
prediction that musical 
law-suits will be fre-| + 
quent itis suggested that 
judges without know- 
ledge of the art may | 
welcome the assistance | 
of assessors. Others | 
again may prefer to be | 
at liberty to ask such | 
questions as ‘ What are | 
Brahms?” 








A newspaper corre- 
spondent mentions that 
a blue medallion on a 
house in Upper Tooting 
indicates that Mr, Luoyp 
Georae once lived there. |____ 

No such medallion has yet been affixed | 
to No. 10, Downing Street. 
a 

Mr. J. H. Warrcey, ex-Speaker of the | 
House of Commons, has been appointed | 
Chairman of the B,B.C. Itis anticipated | 
that there will be competition among| 
intending broadcasters to catch his eye. | 


| suggestion is that it would add distine- 


Members of the Postry Society have | 


been invited to participate in the festi | 


| vals in honour of Vira at Mantua, | 
| where he was born, and at Naples, | 


| 


where he died. Italians recognise his| 


to “see Naples and die.” 

The American heivess who has 
married a plumber as her fourth hus- 
band is believed to have been influenced 
by the traditional sdlicitude of plumbers 
for their mates. 





“Ontang Kar-Supk is at his best,” 


VOL, CLXXVITI 


PUNCH, OI 


DOMESTIC PICTURE OF A 


| unsweetened water is found more effec- 





when his 
The Great Wall 


says & special correspondent, ‘ 
back is to the wall.” 
is indicated, 


An American inventor's scheme to 
keep entire families warm in unheated 
houses in the coldest weather by means 
of radio is understood to be quite distinet 
from the idea of utilising hot-air from 
the loud-speaker. 





When silver is stored a piece of cam- 
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oe 
| phor will keep it from tarnishing, says 
a domestic hint. Put a piece in the) 


| sporran, 
| i 


| 


| The only man to be seen on a mys- | 
| torious yacht sighted in the Channel| 


in plus-fours.” 
‘course, 


Rigged for Cowes, of 





7 


HIS HEDGE, 


Sufferers from hay fever are advised 


to taka a sea voyage. Haymaking, on 
the other hand, is recommended for 
those who are subject to mal-de-mer. 


Conjecture is rife as to what the pur- 
chaser of a ducal coronet at a sale by 
auction intends to do with it. Our 


tion to the hat-rack. 

A sponge dipped in sweetened water 
is recommended as a means of ridding 
a house of ants. A sponge dipped in 


tive in dealing with sluggards. 


There is a new fashion among Italian 
ladies of being presented to Signor 
Mussorint not only by their names or 
titles but also as the mothers of so many 
children. The Duce is believed to be 
considering the creation of an Order of 


CHICAGO GANGSTER CLIPPING 





the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 


a ¢ 
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Speaking at a meeting in Dublin, 
Senator Benner, Chairman of the Free 
State Senate, said he was proud of the 
civilising of Scotland by Irishmen. So 
that’s why Scotsmen flock to England. | 





A well-known doctor has stated that 
there is no such thing as a broken heart. 
Yet when thinking about our income-tax 
collector we have sometimes seemed to 
detect symptoms of a fracture. 


According to a police official there is | 
a superstition among thieves that it is | 
unlucky to rob a lawyer. Other people 
merely regard it as impossible. 


Experts, we read, can often predict 


dred years’ time. Perhaps so, but what 
is really wanted is a short-distancs | 
—_—} prophet who can tell us 
what is going to win to- 
morrow's two-thirty. 





| A woman charged at 
*, «ff » | Bow Street was aceused 
of biting a policeman. 
-«  |She should have known | 
ae that policemen must not | 
be eaten exespt when | 
there is an “ X” in the | 
month, 


As a man stepped 
from the prison van at 
Willesden Police Court | 
he remarked that it was | 
the worst Black Maria 
he had ever ridden in. 
Unless a batter vehicle 
is provided he proposes 
to take his business 
elsewhere. 





Southport having been awarded the 
palm as the cleanest town in this | 
country, there is some talk of sending 
Manchester away to be dry-cleaned. 


The suggestion that French deputies 
should wear uniform is attributed in 
some quarters to the increasingly power- 
ful influence of the cinema-attendant. 


An income-tax collector has a tame 
rook which follows him about whon 
making his calls. We turn this one 
down as being too easy. 





A doctor advises inothers not to think 
their babies are ill if they throw blanc- | 
mange on the floor. It may be just a | 
sign that they are destined to be film- 
stars. - morn 


Third Degree ia France. 
“After tearing several witnesses for 
defense the Correctional Tribunal at 


the 
Nice 





adjourned the case."— renting Paper. 
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THE WRECKER’S PROGRESS. 


Tur taxi-cabs of London may be 
divided into three classes: the Brand 
New (very rare), the Antique (quite 
common, except on wet nights), and the 
Absolutely Hopeless. 

The last are legion. They are to be 
seen everywhere, patrolling the gutters, 
their drivers still absent - mindedly 
fumbling behind them for the whip 
when they want to pass something. 
At the approach of rain the Brand 
New taxis are immediately rushed into 
convenient garages—for they disappear 
completely irom the face of the waters 
—and the Absolutely Hopeless class 
come out like earwigs. 

Of course the Brand New class offers 
many advantages. The driver is better 
protected from the English summer. 
They carry a radiator mascot. Their 
ash-tray is more efficient. They are 
fitted with a toilet mirror and have 
real flowers in a cut-glass holder. And 
there is a telephone, in place of the old 
draughty speaking-tube, to connect the 
passenger with the driver. 

The word “telephone,” so I learned 
at school, means “far speech.” And I 
rather fancy that the designer of these 
cabs must be a schoolfellow of mine; 
for the mouthpiece is inlaid into the 
side of the cab at hip-level. A little 
notice says, “ Press Button and Speak 
Close to Mouthpiece.” To effect com- 
munication it would be necessary :— 

(a) to lie flat on the seat; or 

(b) to stand on your head; or 

(c) to lie on the floor and rest your 

head on the cushion ; or 

(d) to stop the taxi, by beating on 

the glass with your umbrella- 
handle (old style), and hang out 
of the window screaming in the 
teeth of the gale. Once the taxi 
is at rest it should be quite sim- 
ple to speak into the mouthpiece 
by leanmmg in through the open 
decor. 

But the Brand New taxis are unques- 
tionably faster. They can pass any- 
thing on the road. That is, they ean 
pass anything except the rocket-car | 
took the other night. I found it in 
Covent Garden, this patriarch of the 


| Absolutely Hopeless class. Daring the 


day I fancy it must have been used for 
carting vegetables; it bad not been pro- 
_ cleaned by the time I came along. 
“ Highgate!" I shouted to the driver. 
He stirred uneasily ia his sleep. 
“ You for Reigate ?"” he grumbled. 
“No, Highgate!" I shouted. 
“That ’s what I said,” he remarked: 
*"op in,” 
Inside it was ornate, like a bridal 
coach, with artificial roses and velvet 


curtains. It smelled as though some of 





the day’s vegetables bad been overripe. 
A struggle with one of the windows 
rewarded me with half a strap and a 
pinched finger. The upholstery was 
musical but not restful. The back of 
the seat was too near the front, and the 
front too far from the floor. 

In the first traffie-block we came 
abreast of one of the Brand New class. 

“"Ullo, ‘ullo,” my driver remarked 
critically. ‘“ Been spending again?" — 

The driver of the Brand New taxi 
sniffed and turned away. 

At that my hired assassin edged the 
bridal coach up until his mud-guard 
overlapped the running-board of the 
other. 

“Wotcher up to?” the Brand New 
driver asked angrily. 

“Trying to keep warm,” the Abso- 
lutely Hopeless driver told bim. 

Just then the policeman dropped his 
hand, and on the fourth attempt the 
Brand New taxi got clear. At the same 
time the rocket-car I was in suffered one 
f its periodic explosions and missed the 
policeman by inches. It seemed that 
in his efforts to stand on the accelerator 
the driver must have dropped the 
steering-wheel, for we swerved d'zazily 
along to the next traflic-block. The 
Brand New taxi slid in abusively be- 
side us. 

My driver wrenched open the door 
and addressed me: “See ‘im trying to 
run me down?” he asked. “If ’e 
scratches my paint ‘e's for it.” 

He was interrupted by the traffic- 
block's breaking up and had barely time 
to jam the Brand New taxi with the 
still open door. 

“Steady, steady,” he said as he got 
down. ‘No good losing our ‘eads over 
a little job like this.” 

We were the first away from the 
scrum and by means of a skid, two 
swerves and an attack of wheel-wobbie 
we kept the Brand New taxi behind us 
as far as Hampstead Road. 

At this point the road was up. And 
it was here that my hackney tumbril 
suddenly stopped. I got up from the 
floor and heard the taxi behind me 
brake fiercely. My driver got down 
and walked round to the front of his 
Absolutely Hopeless vehicle. Then he 
strolled back to the driver of the Brand 
New taxi, 

*Got a match, mate?” he asked. 
“A morf's put my lamp out.” 

At the third match the lamp lit and 
the driver strolled back to return the 
box. A long line of cars, all with blar- 
ing horns, stretched out behind the 
Brand New taxi. 

*"Ullo,” said my driver, “you ‘re un- 
popular. You're holding things up.” 





Then, steering by the mirror, the 
driver of my mechanical barouche man- 














aged to keep the Brand New taxi he- 
hind us as far as Highgate. Then the 
motor-murderer swerved into the side 
and dismounted in a cloud of steam 
from the boiling radiator. The Brand 
New taxi swept past silently and grace- 
fully. 

“"Oo's after yer?” shouted my driver 
and turned tome. ‘There's shocking 
driving for yer,” he said, ‘‘’anging on 
my ‘eels like that. Wot’s the orders 
now, Guvynor ?” 

I told him. And the Absolutely 
Hopeless taxi began to grind up High- 
gate Hill. Two Antiques passed it, 
Then a man on a bicycle. Then two 
pedestrians. And I saw the driver fum- 
ble behind him for his whip. 








HELL IN HEREFORDSHIRE, 

{“ There is a great deal of secret cider-drink- 
ing in Herefordshire.”"~Fvidence of Dr. Wrexes 
before the Royal Commission on Licensing.) 

Tre wild white rose is cankered 

Along the Vale of Lugg, 

There's poison in the tankard, 

There's murder in the mug; 
Through all the pleasant valleys 

Where stand the pale-faced kine 
Men raise the Devil's chalice 

And drink his bitter wine. 


Unspeakable carouses 
That shame the summer sky 
Take place in little houses 
That look towards the Wye; 
And near the Radnor border 
And the dark hills of Wales 
Beelzebub is warder 
And sorcery prevails. 


For, spite of church or chapel, 
Ungodly folk there be 

Who pluck the cider apple 
From the cider apple-tree, 

And squeeze it in their presses 
Until the juice runs out, 

At various addresses 
That no one knows about. 


And, maddened by the orgies 
Of that unholy brew, 
They slit each other’s gorges 
From one A.M. till two, 
Till Ledbury is a shambles 
And in the dirt and mud 
Where Leominster sits and gambles 
The dice are stained with blocd! 


But still, if strength suffices 
Before my day is done, 

I'll go and share the vices 
Of Clungunford and Clun, 

And watch the red sun sinking 
Across the march again 

And join the secret drinking 
Of outlaws at Presteign. Evor. 








A Bargain for Mr. Edgar Wallace. 
“ Swift Auto-Copper with combined ringer. 
House-Agent's Advertisement. 
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Ex-Kixa Micaarn (fixing the crown on his father’s head). 
WORTHY OF YOUR SON!” 
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‘TAKE IT, PAPA, AND TRY TO 
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Performer. “ ASK THOSE PEOPLE IF THEY THINK I’M A crRcUS?” 
Caddy. “ AN’ SUPPOSE THEY DO?” 


A WHITSUN GIFT. 


It is not often one comes into con- 
tact with the majesty of the Post-Office, 
unless one moves in select mailtbagging 
circles, but it seems that things have 
been tightened up recently. Bags of 
registered letters can no longer be bad 
by a thief for the asking; he jolly well 
has to sign for them now. How- 
ver... s 

Just before the Whitsun week-end we 
received a postcard from my Aunt Ara- 
minta inthe country. It was dated, in 
Aunt Araminta’sinimitable style, Thurs 
day, 6th (leaving one to wonder whether 
she meant Thursday 5th or Friday 6th), 
a jeu d'esprit which she more usually 
reserves for the fixing of important 
engagements at sbort notice, and it 
stated quite simply that she was send- 
ing us by parcel-post a nice fat country 
church. We didn’t believe it at first; 
whowould? Truthful though my Aunt 
Araminta has always been, she would 
never send country churches about by 
parcel-post. Chapels perhaps, but 
churches, no. 

Then Frances, our cross-word cham- 
pion, went at it again and said that 
number four across was chicken. Which 
made it certainly more feasible. We 


and sat down to wait for the parcel- 
ost. 

We then realised that the last parcel- 
post had already come and gone chicken- 
less, and that, owing to the Whitsuntide 
saturnalia, there would not be another 
for some days. Aunt Araminta had 
done it as usual. With the result, as 
Frances pointed out—adding in signi- 
ficant parenthesis that the forecast pro- 
phesied a warm sultry spell—that we 
should not receive our country chicken 
till Tuesday morning in what one 
might describe as a desecrated condi- 
tiov. If, that was, we received it at 
all, for since Aunt Araminta’s ideas of 
tying up even a square box in a parcel 
are pretty sketchy, with a chicken she 
would probably be a total loss. And 
as for addresses, well, she has a con- 
stant flow of correspondence from the 
Dead Letter Office. When I tell you— 
and it’s the sober truth—that she once 
wrote from London to me in Belfast 
and the letter did not arrive for three 
months, an error in the superscription 
having sent it to Australia, you will sea 
what she can do. Or, as she puts it, 
how stupid the post-office people are. 

Remembering all this, Frances had a 
brain-wave. Obviously that was why 
our chicken had not reached us by the 





licked our lips with anticipatory smiles 


last post. It was no doubt lying loosely 





addressed and totally undressed at the 
local postal depot. I could just slip 
round and fetch it, and we would have 
a chicken orgy over the week-end after 
all. I could take the posteard to prove 
my claim. Quite simple. 

I, poor fish, went. Quite simple. 
Heh! heh! I suppose innocent young 
cracksmen are told it’s quite simple to 
walk into the local bank and bring out 
the safe, 

I strolled into the building, went 
through a door and at once found my- 
self in a sort of postmen’s recreation- 
room, with postmen reading papers and 
chatting in groups. I retired rapidly. 
I next penetrated a hall where men 
were sorting letters and chatting in 
groups. I waited around guiltily till 
I was noticed, which was not long—a 
bare ten minutes. 

Then a gentleman in postal shirt- 
sleeves asked what I wanted. I told 
him I wanted a parcel, a perishable 
parcel, which, possibly owing to illeg- 
ible, detachable, insufficient or ineffi- 
cientaddress, could not now be delivered 
normally till Tuesday, and. . . 

He put it all more briefly. He said, 
“You want the superintendent.” I 
repeated it all to the superintendent. 
He laughed at me. He explained that 





[ couldn’t just come in and take any 
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parcel as if it were a- * Mail bag?’ 
I suggested. 

We calmed down after a bit and | 
gave him Aunt Araminta’s postcard 
He read it all carefully and said no 
parcel containing a fat country church 
bat. Sas I explained that she meant 
chicken. He retorted that she should 
have put chicken. I pointed out that} 
as far as she knew she had put chicken, | 
and we got into an interesting discus- | 
sion about calligraphy, which, after it| 
had progressed as far as forged signa- | 
tures on postal-orders, I at last brought | 
tactfully round to chickens. We moved | 
off into the parcel department. 

Here we poked about for a bit till at 
last I found Aunt Araminta’s chicken. | 
As I suspected it had apparently felt| 
the heat a little and taken all its clothes | 
off, with the exception of a few shreds | 
still held on by a fragment of string. | 
It lay semi-naked and repulsive on| 
the top of a pile of other packages 
as an Oriental potentate might recline | 
among his cushions. Awed,I took my 
hat off, 

“That'll be it,” I said, and explained 
about Aunt Araminta and parcels. He 
examined the bird. On no vestige of 
paper was there a trace of address or| 
postmark. The bird was homeless and | 
friendless. 








* But you can’t take it. There's no} AEA Mm a on 


proof,” began the superintendent, and 
we had another argument. Eventually 
he saw my point, that, if he allowed it 
to be “unclaimed,” he would either | 
have to deal with it ‘‘as requisite ” (here | 
I fixed him with a suspiciously accusing | 
eye) or else keep it for three months or | 
pass it over to the Dead Letter Office 
as a dead chicken. 
He reluctantly agreed, but when | 
would then have taken it he said it 
had to be delivered to my address. So 
I made out a form, paid a smali delivery Seats 2: 
fee and went home, followed at a short 5 Daughter.“ HOW PERFECTLY MOULDY! Cot - CLARA a feet: 
distance by a small messenger: be: y bear- rO STAY. HOW IN THE WORLD AM I TO EXPLAIN ca TO BRIGHTER BALA) 


ing the chicken. I let myself in, » shut ' el 
the door, listened for the knock | turned up with a note saying that she| r. Punch At Home. 4 


1 ; 7. re} rt by 
had sudde oly re alised the hurch mig } 
and opene ed : h ¢ will be open | 
ecu cebhaneeceynaconpaaaneat pen nae reach us in time after all and so had | The ‘New Punch Offices wil P 
1@ door. 


| for inspection, and an Exhibition of 
* Dear me! 


original drawings by Jonn Leecn, 
] < . rr ees 
to show that two could play. wo did have. but at least we didn’t fob Cuarzes Kerne, Sir Joan Tennren and 
(¢ Dies NY, ; le?” e did h , Dub ab les the 
a ps ee eee ithem of it. It was a jolly fine church 
* Les. j 


Grorce pu Maurier will be on view, 

, 25. Admission will be by 

at " ltoo: Frances and I had a transept each until July 25. Admission | be by 
Sign, please. | 
[ did. “Why,” I cried delightedly | 


i" ") Ki 
Paes ie 





What is it?” I asked, | kept it back over the week-end. . 
ca? ae Ah. well, I don’t know whose church 


} ‘ ] 4 A Invitation Card, which has been sent 
an tne rer wee ie as a matter of course to those who sub- 


















| to Frances, “I Ker it’s & chicken! Things Which Might Have Been scribe direct to the Punch Offices and 
Tam surprised. . Expressed More Happily. all other Subscribers whose names and 
We did have chi icken then for Whit-| «tet me cay that if the milk producers can | addressesare there recorded. Invitations 


| sun, and I told Frances how stu pidly | only put up a water-tight scheme for utilising | will be gladly sent to other readers, if 
| suspicious the superintendent had been | that Snag oP para they will apply to the Seoretary, Punch 

| Baldwin, reported im Tey 7, * Y 
| not to believe that it was our bird at} r. Offices, Bouverio Gt reet, EG 





first | we ‘olley was beaten in the foursomes. He = 1S 
v G Entent 
| On W ednesday morning I realised | batted as long as three hours and 40 minutes The EY erman Entente. — 
| that his suspicions had not been ill- | for his 102.''—Continental Paper. “ Then a voice called out in French: ‘ Frau 


: ; po y sal a4 }, » ; 
| founded, for Aunt Araminta’s chicken | Not a very good round for TOLLEY. Schindler.’ "’—Serial in Daily Pager. = 
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CLEOPATRA’S TWINS. 


Here is a message of hope to the 
mothers of twins. 

[ have never understood why twins 
Once the immediate 


provide two of everything is over there 
is much to be said for twins. The 
| position of the singleton baby, alone 
/ among a crowd of monsters, must have 





| excited the compassion of all sensitive 
'men. The character of the only child 


protracted dying orations make any 
reference to the family or any prov!- 


but he does not mention the twins. 
Neither Axrony nor Cieopatra in the'r 


sion for them. Awxrony at least, since 
he named them “Sun” and “ Moon,” 
must have attached some importance 
to the little things. I think the proud 
father, badly wounded though he was, 
would have given the twins a thought ; 
after all, he found breath for thirty- 
nine lines of blank verse between fall- 
ing on his sword and dying. I think 





Borera,and wasshocked to find that she 
was, on the whole, a virtuous domestie 
female and died the mother of a large 
family. I have a feeling that Crxo- 
patra was fond of needlework and 
spent a great deal of time crooning 
baby-talk in the nursery, But how 
much of all this does the theatrical 
fellow SHAKESPEARE give us? 

What is the explanation of his si- 
lence? Were twins funny in his dayalso, 
and did he therefore keep them dark? 
Or were they not funny, so that it never 





| is seldom quite satisfactory. 
But the twin, which has 
company from the very first, 

| is always, in my experience, 

i lively, intelligent, unselfish 
and affectionate. The twin 

| is Nature's safeguard against 
the only child. And yet we 
laugh at it. We do not have 
fits when a dog increases the 
population by two; we do 

| not have to hold our sides 

| when a rabbit has four pairs 
of twins; but when a charm- 
ing British matron presents 
her lord with only one pair 
it is a buge joke. 

If you say that twins are 
not funny I can only answer, 
“Well, try it.” Get some 
comedian friend to say 
“Twins” on the stage and 
hear the roar. Announce in 
company that Mrs. So-and-so 
has just had twins and see 
the slow smile travel round 
the drawing-room. I eannot 
imagine why, but there it is 
—twins are funny. 

And now I bring a mes- 
sage of hope to the mothers 
of twins. 

Creopatra had twins, = 









CLeopatra, conqueror of a ——<=—— land it waved its legs feebly 
7 ar aes AT THE SEARCHLIGHT TATTOO. at me and craned a ss 
cwter y 3 ack, * ; ! 

2 ere aes es enone THIRSTY WORK FOR THE TRAINED BanDs. neck. Rid your garden ae 
Enchantment and Beauty, | EEE EO NE ELT RE METS A nee pests. Half-a-crown each. 
First World’s Sweetheart, NI re _— ee See: ee ee 


SHAKESPEARE’s heroine,|_ 
Egypt’s Queen—Creoparra had twins, 
a boy and a girl. 

She presented twins to Antony, who 
annoyed the Romans by calling them 
ALEXANDER and CLropatra, or the Sun 
and the Moon, respectively. 

I stumbled on this information as I 
turned over the pages of Mr. Puurarcn, 
which I had never read. No doubt 
it is old news to many scholars and 
voracious readers; no doubt SnHake- 
SPEARE knew all about it, and other 
authors. But, so far as I know, in all 
literature there is no study of CLeopatra 

} as a mother, and no other author has 
| fearlessly faced the twins. Sxaxr- 
SPEARE speaks of her children, it is true, 











TUDOR ARMS. 








he must have muttered something like 
this :— 
“‘ And for the twius, our pretty Sun and Moon, 
To some academy conduct them. O! 
For that bright planet which was AnToxy, 
Et cxtera, et cetera, et cetera. 
Yet shall these little embers of our love. 
Blown on with fury and my Egypt’s care 
And this and that and all that sort of thing, 
Plame forth at last and fill the firmament 
TowitherC msar with their vengeful b-ams.” 
I count it a fault in SHaKespraRE 
that he missed this opportunity, It 
makes one suspect his sincerity and 
the accuracy of all his historical work. 
For all we know, the real note of 
CLEOPATRA was motherhood. I once 








read eagerly a book about Lucrezta 








occurred to him to mention 
them ? What is the use of all 
these dons and scholars mol- 
ing about in manuscripts and 
folios if they give us no light 
upon the things that interest? 

What, for example, was the 
history of the twins? Per- 
haps the scholars know, but 
I don’t. Was the little Cizo- 
PATRA another charmer? Or, 
horrible thought, was she 
plain? Did she change her 
name? And, if not, did she 
find it difficult to live it 
down? 

Well, well, I wonder. But 
here, at any rate, mothers, 
is my message of hope 

Creopatra had twins. 

A. P. H. 





THE sunburned young man 
| standing in the road addressed 
| me with an ingratiating smile. 
i“Just the thing for your 
| garden, Sir.” I glanced down 
| at the contents of the basket 
he held, Tortoises. ‘ Nice 
healthy young ones,” he as- 
sured me. He lifted one up 


I hesitated. “Are they all 
__! the same price?” 

‘The larger ones cost more, cos I'll 
tell you why, they’ve been specially 
trained, see, to eat slugs and snails.” 

“T only want a small one,” | said. 

He leaned towards me confidentially 
and lowered his voice to a hoarse mur- 
mur. ‘I’d have two, Sir, if I was you, 
cos I’il tell you why, two's company 
—see? I mean, they ’recompany for one 
another like.” 

“T don’t want two.” 

“You shall have them for 
shillings. There !” 








four 


“T’ve nothing to take them home 
in,” I argued. “I’ve got to catch a 
bus. I can’t get into a bus with a pair 
of loose tortoises.” 


= . » Sl 
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AT THE SEARCHLIGHT TATTOO. 


HISTORY KE-MADE ON ALDERSHOT HOE: SiR FRANCIS DRAKE DOES NOT FINISH HIS GAME 


“I'll get you a box,” he said. Set-| On reaching home I introduced them 
ting down his basket he darted into the| to Janet. ‘They come, I believe, from 
nearest shop, a draper’s, penetrating, | Greece, so I thought we might call them 
appareotly, to the underlinen depart-| Castor and Pollux.” 
ment and emerging in a surprisingly | ‘‘ How sweet!” she crooned as I put 
short time with a cardboard box which|them down on the lawn. “I'll find 
had once contained a suspender belt.|them some snails at once to start on. 
The tortoises were transferred to their | I expect they re hungry, poordarlings!” 
new quarters, four shillings changed | The snails were found without diffi- 
hands and I started on my homeward|culty. ‘There was a flourishing colony 
journey. ; in the clump of iris by the gate. Janet 
In the omnibus the conductor, I| spread the festive board and waited 
thought, looked at me rather coldly as| rather shrinkingly to see Castor and 
I sat nursing the box on my knees. The | Pollux fall to. 
tortoise-merchant had made a ragged; “Itseemsratherunkind to thesnails, ” 
hole in the lid to give the occupants air.|she murmured. “1 hop they don't 
I wondered if I ought to take tickets | feel it much.’ 2 
for them and if they travelled half-price.| There was a lengthy pause. The two 
The Company might have some by-law | snails in front of Pollux had drawn in 
dealing with saurians. I proffered my|their horns. Pollux too remained in 
own fare. | dignified aloofness. When at last his 
“ You won’t let nothing out of that,” | head emerged and he contemplated the 
urged the conductor as he punched my | plat du jour there was a marked distaste 
ticket ; “I can’t have nothing hopping | in his air that reminded me of an elderly 
over my bus upsetting the lady- pas- colonel of my acquaintance declining 
sengers.” ( ntl 
“They are tortoises,” I said brightly. | end he shuffled off toa bed of aubrietia, 
“T got them to eat the slugs and snails.” | leaving us and the snails together. 
The conductor thawed. “Ar! Good | Castor bad preceded him. 
luck to them! I got an allotment 
meself.”’ 








prefer to catch their own. 
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rice-pudding and stewed prunes. In the ithe Chief Justic 


j Communtartone r for Ont 


It was not until Tony came home | 
from school that all my illusions were | 


finally shattered. ‘Tortoises!” he said. | 
“Ripping! But it’s all rot about their | 
eating insects and slugs. Waitamo!” 
He rushed into the dining-room and 
returned with a handful of lettuce. | 


“This is what they like,” be announced. 
“1° Il just wash off the salad-dressing.” | 
Castor and Pollux have lived on 
lettucesever since, ata considerable cost, | 
and we have abandoned our attempts | 
to train them to lead useful lives as | 
carnivores. But still there are com- | 
pensations. Janet says she is getting | 
really fond of them and that Castor | 
flaps his arms when she addresses him 

BY Name : 


“For M. Vintila Bratiann th 
promise has no meaning, 
nephew in violet langnage.”—Scots Paper. 
To us, Rumanian has always appeared 
a sequence of purple patches. 


“In the Supreme Court, Dublin, yesterday, 
appointed Mr. Alfred —— a 
at Wicklow.’’ 

Trish Paper. 
We believe that the younger generation 


‘‘ Perhaps,” I said hopefully, “they |in Ireland could do with shoré rations 


of the wild variety. 


: vyord com- | 
He answered his | 
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VERSATILITY. 

[After “movie” and “talkie” the words 
“singie” and “ widie”—in reference to the ex- 
| tended sereen—have been coined and seem 
| likely to find a place in the language. It is 
| respectfully suggested that a similar nomen- 

clature might be adopted by literature. } 

I voxpry fancied that I might 
Attain a goodly sale 

If only I sat down to write 
A simple rustic tale, 

But I was destined soon to learn 
This thought was merely barmy ; 

I did not get the least return 
From my entrancing “farmie.” 


Though naturally pained, I showed 
No over-great distress, 
| But, hoping that a change of mode 
Would bring about success, 
Decided that I had no part 
In daisied banks and thymy, 
And did my best to meet the mart 
By turning out a “crimie.” 


Again the public downed my book; 
I made no sort of mark 

With my conception of a crook, 
My notion of a nark ; 

But hope is rising up once more ; 
The third time should be lucky ; 

I'll turn my pen towards the War 
And perpetrate a ‘ muckie.” 








“RIGHT AWAY OVER THERE... .” 


Ir is a good thing, I fancy, that, 
| having gone up to the top of Mount 
Pisgah, which is over against Jericho, 
Moses died and was buried there. 
Surviving, yet still forbidden to enter 
the Promised Land, he would probably 
have built some kind of tent or taber- 
nacle and insisted on showing week-end 
visitors the view. 

“That is Naphtali, with Ephraim 
just beyond it, and a little bit of Man- 
asseh showing in the corner. On clear 
days you can see the whole land of 

Gilead right away to Zoar. Wait a 
| minute. I believe you can see Zoar 
| now, six inches to the right of the balm 
| factory. Let me go in and fetch my 
map.” 

Nobody who possesses a view can 
resist behaving like this about it. Fame 
| is the spur that the pure spirit doth 

raise, that last infirmity of noble mind ; 
| but the desire to point out funny little 
| dots and blobs on the landscape runs 
| it exceedingly close. 
| The visitor of cours> is helpless. 
Notevena rock- garden full of rare plants, 
not even a Roman museum, overwhelms 
him so utterly. Dropping perhaps into 
a deck-chair after an excellent lunch, 
he notices with a start of horror that 
most of England is spread out before 
his feet. He is on the brow of a hill. 




















It is here that his host has unmercifully 
poised his habitation. The worst is 
about to occur. Yet now is the very 
peak of summer. This should be the 
moment—especially on a sunny after- 
noon this should be the moment—for 
letting the beauty of the landscape steal 
peacefully over the mind. The red 
roofs of the villages, the white puff of 
the travelling train, the variegated pas- 
tures, the distant shimmer of the sea, 
all of them as it were blending and, so 
to speak, harmonising with the chirp 
of bird-life, the hum of insect-life, the 
bubble of tobacco-life, until it is prac- 
tically tims for tea. . . 

Either that, or let us play tennis or 
golf at once and have done with it. Who 
wants to ransack half England, looking 
for Bicester on a day like this? 

The Ordnance Survey, like the Sruon 
Commission, have, in my opinion, per- 
formed their duties wisely and well. 
Their dispositions need no change. 
They have put Bicester where it ought 
to be, and I am content to leave it 
there. I would not have it moved 
about this way and that way to suit a 
mere momentary week-end whim, Yet 
this ferreting out of Bicester, or what- 
ever the place may be, this transporta- 
tion of Bicester, this remoulding of it 
nearer to the heart’s desire, becomes a 
kind of passion with every host exhibit- 
ing to a harmless visitor his view. He 
sees a lot of houses a long way off be- 
hind a lot of trees, and points at them. 

“Hullo! There's Bicester!” he says; 
“T thought we should see Bicester 
to-day.” 

Apparently Bicester has been creep- 
ing about for nearly a month, trying to 
escape notice, but we have got it at 
last. Or have we? This is just where 
the practised visitor should begin to be 
very wary indeed. Bicester should be 
accepted quietly but not with enthusi- 
asm, still less with any hostility or 
suggestion of unbelief. I myself have an 
unfortunate habit of fulsomeness when 
I am being shown a semi-concealed 
landmark on the countryside. 

“You see that yellow patch ?” 

* Yes,” 

* And then, just behind it, that brown 
patch ?” 

Yon." 

‘And then some trees? ” 

“ Green trees?” 

“Yes. And then a little way to the 
right a very tall clump of trees? ” 

“Yes. Green ones again. I gee.” 

‘And then two chimneys?” 

“ Yes, indeed I do.” 

“ Well, that’s Bicester.” 

Here is the point when in pretended 
admiration of my host I am too apt to 
murmur, “No, you don’t mean it? 














Surely, it can’t be! Not Bicester, 








there. 1 should have thought it was 
nearer Aylesbury.” 

Not, of course, that I really think so 
in the least. My eyes are half-shut. 
I have not been following the hunt. 
He has got me completely muddled 
up with his yellow and brown patches 
and his clumps of green trees. I mon- 
tion Aylesbury merely as another town 
which is likely to be slinking about 
in his view, and I want him to sup- 
pose I enjoy chasing country towns 
up and down the scenery. Aylesbury, 
again, might lead us on to Mr. Enaar 
Waace and the quiet avenues of 
murder, so much more restful after 
lunch than topography. 

But it was a bad stroke of work to talk 
of Aylesbury. It puts him on his mettle, 
He points out reason after reason why it 
must be Bicester that we havecornered— 
another green patch and another brown 
patch, and a blue hill and a high steeple, 
and a railway line which between them 
have got Bicester hemmed in so that it 
cannot possibly escape; and then, just 
as I think it is all over and the mort, 
so to speak, has been sounded over 
Bicester, he goes indoors and fetches out 
field-glasses and a map to make sure. 

Brain- work now begins, and after 
half-an-hour’s study my host pulls up 
Bicester and puts it down half-a-dozen 
miles to the left, alters the name of the 
hill to the right, eliminates a lake in 
the distance and substitutes the gleam 
on the roof of a barn for it, hands over 
the metal tracks of one railway com- 
pany to the directors of another, and 
generally rearranges Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire as they have not been 
rearranged since Domesday Book. 

Well, well. It is his view. He can 
move it about as he pleases. Possibly 
he has got the map mixed up and 
Bicester isn’t there at all. If we had 
the scenery on the other side of the hill 
pulled round a little, we might bring 
Ascot in, My own reaction to scenery 
is to let all these towns escape and not 
to turn a rather pleasant green aud pink 
and yellow panorama into an identifica- 
tion parade. Especially on a sunny 
afternoon, when the red roofs of the 
villages, the white putf of the travelling 
train, the variegated pastures, the dis- 
tant shimmer of the sea, all of them as 
it were blending, and so to speak har- 
monising and... . 





; 2 * *x 
“ Would you really believe that tiny 
speck of white was Middle Barton? 
What a thrill!” Evor. 








“To give way to. . . the advocates of 
the mailed fish would be perfidy and cowardice 
of the first order.”-—Scots Paper. 

We have always thought it a poor joke 
to send kippers through the post. 





— 
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Old Lady (to policeman who has assisted her across the road). “I'VE ALWAYS WANTED TO TALK TO YoU, YOU'RE THE 
SAME NUMBER AS MY FAVOURITE HYMN.” 


GENTS’ SMART NECK-WEAR. 


Lines inspired by the spectacle of a number of club-ties in the window of a sixpenny “cash-and-carry” store 


} 


How deep a debt we owe to Mr. Woo.wortH No need to face the hazard of rejection 


(I speak in tropes; his rule is strictly cash), Or year by year to pay immoderate subs ; 
Who for our humble sixpence gives such full At sixpence each you have a wide selection 
worth, Of all the smartest clubs. 
_ Enabling one and all to cut a dash But one cravat is missing from the cluster 
(It matters not with howsoever thick a mist Where rainbow-like athwart the store they shine ; 
_ Obscurity enwraps their earlier years) Yet is there one whose chaste distinctive lustre 
Kither as Old Etonian or Wykehamist Shall still adorn no other neck than mine; 


On Britain’s proms and piers ! Though myriads boasttbem, planking down theirtanner, 
Free Forester, Salopian or Guardee, 
I, only I, shall bear the glorious banner 
Of M.O.B.Y.C. * 
*My Own Bally Yacht Ciub. 


See how they flaunt their richly-blended hues ! 
Hawks, Butterflies, Authentics, Old Borstalians, 
1 Zingari— you've only got to choose ; 





Incogniti, Crusaders, Bacchanalians, | 
| 
i 
' 
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Wife (who is finding difficulty with the bit 








TRE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LONDON. 
An American recently observed that two of 

the chief attractions of London were her twist- 
ing thoroughfares and their “ Protean nomen- 
clature, such as Lanes and Rows and Places 
and so on.”| 

Aris& and let us sing 

The praise of London, Eng., 
Her tortuous ways and, so to speak, their 

nomenciaturing ! 
Ye lyric measures, flow on! 
We'll let our voices go on 


| Her Lanes and Groves and Streets and 


Walks and Rows and Roads and 
so on! 


How exquisite a treat 
To tread a London Street— 
Threadneedle, Baker, Newgate, Sloane, 
Victoria or Fleet ! 
The Roads ain’t ’arf amazin’ 
(That brings a local phrase in)-— 
Try Brompton, Old Kent, Edgware, Bow 
or Tottenbam Court or Gray's 
Inn! 
The Lanes! Enchanting! 
Could paint the praises due 
| To Drury, or Petticoat, to Pudding, 
Park or Shoe? 
To tour the Rows is not an 
| Event to be forgotten : 
| Savile and Rochester are bard; a Row 


that's welt 3 is Rotten. 


Who 






Axa SSS 


Nes 


at 


Saw aS 


HOW DO YOU MAKE A HORSE YAWN?” 











“Ne lack of rau baulks 
The Londoner of Walks ; 
Through Birdcage, Broad and Cheyne 
he continually stalks ; 
Or should he be allotting 
His time to body-swatting 
He has the Hills of Ludgate, Hay, of 
Haverstock and Notting. 


How fortunate the cove 
Who hankers for a Grove! 
Through Ladbroke, Elm and Lisson he 
is ever free to rove: 
And nobles, now historic, 
Shed lustre (metaphoric) 
On Avenues like Shaftesbury, Northum- 
berland and Warwick. 
How pleasant is the case 
Of those who love to pace 
A Terrace, Circle, Crescent, Court, a 
Garden, Vale or Place! 
And theirs as well who spurn aims 
To furnish routes with surnames 
Of types like Lothbury, Pall Mal! and 
Aldwych they prefer names. 
This class of oppidan 
Should be a happy man; 
He has Old Jewry, Knightsbridge, 
Strand, E astcheap and Barbican ; 
And wait—that isn’t quite all ; 
It's vital the recital 


Should mention Piccadilly and The 





Mincries and Whitehall. 





Rise, then, and sing the praise 
Of London’s glorious Ways 
Ye Lanes and Groves, ye Rows an} 
Roads, to you our hats we raise ; 
We sing to celebrate your 
Superbly crooked nature, 
And even more to tell of your “ Protean 
nomenclature.” C. B. 





Smith Minor Again. 

“James VI. of Scotland came down to Eng- 
land to be King because Elizabeth had no 
hair. 

“ Napoleon was banished to Semolina.”’ 

Scho boy’s Answers to an Exam. Paper. 





“One of his present interests is the com- 
that is s:tting on the proposed new 
bridge across the Thames.’’— Daily Paper. 
It willbe a great moment for him when 
the splash comes. 


mittee 








“ Tubs of rose-trees, with bedding for wait2rs 
who must sleep at Ascot, are already arriving. 
Evening Paper. 
Nothing is said (as yet) about the 
thorns. 





“4 fow weeks ago, when Great Britain met 
Germany in the first round of the Davis Cup, 
at Queen’s Hall, we lost the first two singles— 
an d won the match. 

Can we repeat that performance ? 

Daily jaa 


Only by the inclusion of Toacal ANINI. 
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SPARE OUR BLUSHES. 

Ir would be ungracious to pay no 
attention to the volume, entitled Comic 
Art in England, which the Dutch critic, 
Mynheer Cornetis Vern, has written 
and which Mr. Epwarp GotpstTon pub- 
lishes; but so much of its space is given 
to Mr. Punch’s share in the develop- 
ment of English comic art and so en- 
thusiastic ‘are the praises of certain | 
members of his staff, past and present, 
that the task of reviewing the book is 
one of some delicacy. Even merely to 
commend the work would come within 
the charge of self-praise. Since, how- 
ever, to leave it alone would be base in- 
| gratitude, let Mr. Punch say what he 
| becomingly can, although it would not 
surprise him if the ink on this page| 
turned red in the process. 

In matters of commerce one of the 
faults of the Dutch may have been to 
give too little, but when it comes to art 
criticism there is no stint. Mynheer 
| VerH gives full measure, beginning as | 

far back as the sculptors of grotesque | 
gargoyles and corbels on church walls | 
and finishing with an example of| 
the work of Mr. Punch’s own F.R.,| 
| with the famous political cartoonists of | 
the eighteenth century, GimnmRAy and | 
| RowLANDSON, in the middle distance. | 
| 

| 








But he does not warm to his work 
until he reaches GrorGe CRUIKSHANK, 
who is his first real hero. Five heroes | 
has he in all, of whom the others are} 
| Cuartes Keene, Lintey Sampourne, | 
L. Raven-Hiin and Max Breersoum. | 
| Perhaps the appreciation of Mr. | 
| Punch’s“‘Sammy” is the most attractive | 
section of the book, not only because of | 
the subtlety of the analysis but because | 
it is probable that justice has hitherto} 
not been done to the remarkable gifts | 
of this most inventive, thoughtful and | 
| fanciful draughtsman. Where the critic | 
seems to be insufficiently alive to the | 
merit of others, it would not become | 
Mr. Punch to make suggestions. Some- | 
body else must do that, and in fact 
somebody else has already done a little 
in that direction, namely Mr. Jaues| 
Greic, who in his Introduction to the| 


book gently drops a hint. that it is| == 


|p ssible that the genius of one Parnip | 
| Winn1am May, known to the gods as 
“Phil,” has been underrated there. 
But in the main Mynheer Veru is 
sound, while such is his vigilance that 
he seems to have missed almost no 
worthy practitioner dead or living. 
Perhaps he is too embracive, for it is 
doubtful if Mr. Wmuram NicHoLson 
should be grouped with purely comic 
artists; and among those of the recent 
past it is a little surprising to find 
| so much emphasis laid on AUBREY 
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| displayed any fun. 


| BearpsLEy, who may have strayed! their own 
I ett 
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The Lady-Artist. “He 18 80 MODERN, SO ADVANCED—QUITE FIN DE SIECLE!” 


Friend. “ ReaLLy? WHICH sIECLE?” 

















into the fields of grotesque but rarely 
As an indication, 
however, of the comprehensiveness of 
Mynbeer VETH'S net let it be said that, 
very rightly, it is wide enough to include 
Miss Beatrix Porter, the inventor of 
Peter Rabbit. 

It is a great pity that this novel and 
attractive book was not made in Eng- 
land, for then it might have been free 
from the myriad misprints that distigure 
it. Dutch compositors are excellent 
fellows so long as they are dealing with 
language; when asked to set 





up English they need a more watchful 
proof-reader than they have had in the 
present instance. Not only are proper 
names too often mangled—Drsragwi, 


' for example, is nearly always DisreaLi 


—but the punctuation goes sadly astray. 
The book is furthermore uncomfortably 
large and heavy. To say this makes 
Mr. Punch exceedingly uneasy; it is 
worse than looking a gift-horse in the 
mouth: it is more like examining and 
condemning the quality of the bouquet 
that has just been thrown at him; but 
not to say it would be a treachery. 


























| of it. 


| said she wouldn't, because she 
| had always been a good wile to 


| money she could when people 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue Anonymous Lerren. 
Oxe evening Mr. Howkerby came 
home to his wife and said to ber I think | 
the luck has changed at last and I have | 


_ got a very good contract for bui'ding 


several bridges to go across the River | 
Potomosi. 

And Mrs. Howkerby said where is | 
the River Potomosi, I have never heard | 
And he said well it wouldn’t be | 
quite fair to tell you that until the con- | 
tract is signed as it is all very confi-| 
dential, it isn’t quite settled yet but they | 
told me to-day that if my references | 
were satisfactory I should get 
the contract, and I am sure 
they will be satisfactory, one 
of them is the Vicar and as I 
always go to church once every 
Sunday except when I am not - 
very well or want to play golf 
he will give mea good character. 

And Mrs. Howkerbysaidhow 
much shall we get out of it, « 
thereare several things I should 
like to buy if you get the con- 
tract, some of the face-towels 
have holes in them and I 
should like to bave a new fish- 
kettle. And he said well I }¥, 
haven't worked it out to ;\' 
pounds, shillings and pence yet, —¥ 
but I should think it would 
come to about a million pounds, 
but I shouldn’t buy anything 
new if I were you until it is 
quite settled because I believe 
in being cautious. And she 





him and had saved all the 
didn't want bridges built and 
he had had to do quite little 
things instead, like putting t 
down crazy pavements in front- 
gardens. 

Well the next morning Mr. Howkerby 
went to his office full of hope, and there 
was a letter there for him from the 
people who were going to buy the 
bridges, and it said Dear Sir we are 
sorry we cannot give you the contract 
for building six bridges to go across the 
River Potomosi because we have found 


[ 
| well Mr. Howkerby I am glad you called 
‘round, it is a very serious matter and of 





out that you are not at all a satisfac- 
tory character yours truly Bulge & Co. 

Well Mr. Howkerby was very angry 
at that because he knew that he was 
quite a satisfactory characterand always 


| had been, and he put on his hat and 
| went straight round to the office of 


Messrs. Bulge & Co. Limited, and he 
| said to Mr. Bulge what is this, I must 
know about it. 

And Mr. Bulge who wasn’t really 


limited at all except in his intellect said 


course we couldn't overlook it, but if 
you can clear it up nobody will be more 
pleased than I shall, I have never for- 
gotten that picnic you invited me to and 
the nice bit of salmon that Mrs. How- 
kerby provided and all the cider we 
drank, and I would rather you had the 
contract than anybody if you can clear 
your character. 

Well Mr. Howkerby felt a little more 
comfortable at that and he said hasn't 
the Vicar given me a good character ? 
And Mr. Bulge said oh yes, he says the 





“Mr. HOWKERBY WAS SIMPLY FURIOUS.” 


only fault he has to find with you is 
that you sometimes go to sleep in his 
sermons, but we decided to overlook 
that if you gave us a written undertak- 
ing not to go to sleep while you are 
making the bridges. No it is this letter 
that is so serious, and he handed him 
aletter which began Dear Sirsas one who 
bas always taken an interest in the 
River Potomosi I warn youagainst giving 
the contract for six bridges to go across 
it to Mr. Howkerby for the following 
reasons, one when he made a bridge to 
go across the River Riposto he made it 
six feet too short, and if a train had 
gone across it same would have tumbled 
into river and everybody would have 
been drowned. 

And Mr, Howkerby said oh what a 











lie, I only made it six inches too short 








— =~ and children did have mumps 





pose they will mind not having him at | 


and directly I found out the mistake ] 
omg for making it longer myself. And 
Mr. Bulge said well I call that very 
honourable and what I should have 
expected of you, but read on. 

So Mr. Howkerby read on, and the 
letter said two I have reason to believe 
that Mr. Howkerby is getting into debt 
in the place where he lives and owes a 
large fishmonger’s bill. And he said 
well that is just the sort of half truth 
that is worse than a lie. I did tell the 
fishmonger that I would pay him for 
that cut of salmon we had at the picnie 
when I got the contract, I don’t gener- 
ally buy salmon because it is too ex- 
pensive but of course I wanted 
to treat you well because of 
the contract and you had said 
something to me about liking 
salmon. And the fishmonger 
was quite agreeable, and te- 
sides that 1 don’t owe any- 
body anything except for a 
bundle of peasticks which I 
can afford to pay for at any 
time, 

And Mr. Bulge said well I 
don’t see anything in that, and 
it was partly my own fault for 
saying I like salmon, but read 
on. 
So he read on, three I ac- 
cuse Mr. Howkerby of having 
mumps to wit in November 
last and going about and 
giving it to a lot of innocent 
women and children without 
saying anything about it. 

And Mr. Howkerby was sim- 
ply furious at that and he said 
that is the worst lie of all, 
I did have a sore throat and I 
told Mr. Trinkle that I thought 
it might be mumps, but it 
wasn't, and afterwards his wife 


and if anybody spread it about 
they did. 

And Mr, Bulge said is that the Mr. 
Trinkle who builds bridges himself if he 
can find anybody to buy them? And 
Mr. Howkerby said yes it is, and he 
built such a rotten bridge to go across 
the River Worple that all they could do 
was to grow ivy over it and say it was@ 
Roman ruin. And Mr, Bulge said well 
then I expect it was he who wrote that 
letter, you see it is anonymous and he 
only signs it Philopotomosi which is 
French for being fond of the River 
Potomosi, but I am sure that is all 
humbug and he is just mad because he 
didn’t get the contract himself. 

And Mr. Howkerby said well I shall 
get him sent to prison for taking away 
my character, he is not at all kind to 
his wife and children and I don’t sup- 
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home for a year or two, , especially 
Mrs. Trinkle’s father is a rich shce- 

manufacturer and can afford to look 
after them. 

So there was a trial, and an expert 
in handwriting said that the P in Poto- 
mosi was exactly the same in the 
anonymous letter as in the one that 
Mr. Trinkle had written about the con- 
tract, and he was sent to prison, And 
he got some extra hard labour because 
it came out at the trial that he wasn’t 
really married to Mrs. Trinkle at all, 

| though she quite thought he was, but 
| had a wife somewhere else. And Mr. 
and Mrs. Howkerby adopted one of his 
children because they were very kind- 
hearted, and as Mr. Howkerby got the 


contract for making six bridges to go} 
across the River Potomosi they could | 














well afford it. A.M, 
Commercial Candour. 

“ Not to have read -—— is to have missed a 

rarely amusing treat.” 
Advt. in American Pape 

“On Monday afternoon a severe hailstorn 
was held in the Parish Church, when Rey 
R. M. —— officiated.”’— Dundee Paper 
Many parishes would prefer this to 


thunderbolts from the pulpit. 


Waitress (at ice-cream sundae specialist's). 
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THE SERVANTS OF THE ROSE. 


Tre smiles of June, which sun my nose 
And bronze it as they please, 

Not only render adipose 

The buds upon my China rose 
But rouse the aphides. 


So multifarious men to-day 
In multifarious scenes 
(From here perhaps to Paraguay) 
Collaborate upon a spray 
To give an aphis beans. 


For ships on Caribbean seas 
East of the Spanish Main, 
Rolling to warm Jamaican quays, 





When they roll home again. 


Mid Polynesia’s tropic calm 
The native loops a rope 
And climbs with well-dissembled 
qualm 
| The many-cokernutted palm 


| In quest of stuff for soap. 


And potash men provide for lye, 
Potassium being what 

They use when they saponify 

To constitute soft-scap thereby, 
Which sodium salts will not. 











Bring quassia wood from quassia trees | 


he would apply to the 


Of whom are some of little fame 
Beyond my best surmise, 

Indifferent to praise or blame; 

But some I know quite welt by name | 
Because they advertise. 





eos 


In Persia Karun’s ripples roll 
Where men in shorts and shirt, 
Stern, silent, stiff with self-control, 
Go with a drill and bore a hole 

ln carboniferous dirt: 







And crude petroleum floods the plain | 


And yet more men begin 
A somewhat complicated train 
Of distillation whence they gain 
Perfected paraffin. 


These in accord shall condescend, 
Now that the pests prevail, 
To aid me towards my lethal end: 
For such ingredients [ shall blend 
With water in a pail, 
And launch the lotion on my foes, 
Douse them and they shall die; 
For June, who gives the budding rose, 
With balanced equity bestows, 
To spoil the giit, green-fly. 








An Impending Apology. 
. the Official De intimated that 
County Court,” 


Cheshire Payer. 


‘oliver 


“Excuse ME, Sim, ARE YOU THE KNICKERBOCKER GLORY?” 
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Aunt. “JOAN, YOU OUGHTN’T TO sHOUT ‘ HULLO’ TO PEOPLE YOU DON’T KNOW.” 
Friendly little Girl. “ Burt, 





WHEN I’vVE SHOUTED ‘HULLO’ TO THEM, 











THEN I DO KNOW THEM.” 








THE CONVEYANCER’S MARRIAGE. 


THESE ARTICLES OF MARRIAGE 
are made the Second day of June in the 
year One thousand nine hundred and 
thirty serween JOHN SCRIVENER 
of Parchment Buildings Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields in the City of London Solicitor 





(hereinafter called “the Groom * of the 
one part and SARAH EU PHEMIA his 
Wife (hereinafter called “the Bride "’) 
of the other part wHEerEas the Groom 
having previously attained the age of 
twenty-one years and being ostensibly 
of sound memory and diseretion and so 
far as the Bride was then aware free 
from incumbranees did on the First day 
of April make a proposal of marriage 
to the Bride anp wHerras the Bride 
knowing that a kind heart often beats 
beneath an unprepossessing exterior and 
being interested in the reclamation of 
the fallen and having regard to the 
post-war shortage of males did accept 
| the said proposal AND WHEREAS it was 
| agreed that after the solemnization of 
| the then intended marriage the Groom 
| and the Bride should enter into these 
| Articles in manner hereinafter appear- 
| ing AND wHEREAS the said marriage 


of June in the year One thousand nine 


hundred and thirty Now THIS DEED 


WITNESSETH as follows :— 


1. IN consideration of the premises and 
of the covenants hereinafter con- 
tained and on the part of the Bride 
to be observed and performed the 
Groom hereby covenants with the 
Bride in manner following that is to 
say :— 

(a) That he will at all times here- 
after love honour cherish com- 
fort feed clothe buy hats for and 
listen to the Bride. 

(>) That in addition to the Bride he 
will at any time and at all times 
respect cherish welcome defer 
and bow down to her parents 
brothers sisters uncles aunts 
nephews nieces and other rela- 
tions (if any). 

ce) That he will provide for the Bride 
an adequate home complete with 
roof walls floors windows bath 
(h. and c.) and all such things as 
are usual in homes having due 
regard to the proper social stand- 
ing and dignity of the Bride and 
the comforts and amenities to 
which she has been accustomed. 


~ 





| was duly solemnized on the First day 


(d) That he will paint with two 


coats of oil paint in a workman- 
like manner all the wood iron 
and other parts of the said home 
heretofore or usually painted as 
to the external work in every 
third year and as to the internal 
work in every seventh year the 
time in each case to be computed 
from the date hereof and on and 
after every internal painting will 
grain varnish distemper wash 
stop whiten and colour all such 
parts as have been previously so 
dealt with and will repaper with 
suitable paper the parts usually 
papered. 

(e) That he will during the continu- 
ance of the said marriage dili- 
gently pursue his calling of a 
Solicitor arriving at his Office 
punctually at nine A.M. and not 
leaving there until he shall have 
performed his daily labours to 
the satisfaction of his Clients 
Partners Managing Clerk and 
Typist and will not do any act 
of commission or omission where- 
by the maintenance of the said 
home shall or may be in jeopardy. 

(7) That he will not frequent Amert- 








can Bars Billiard Saloons Taverns | 


—_—_—_—_—_e 
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SIMON THE BEST-CELLARER. | 
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~ ' Sren Pt 
“ a8, 
| Taxi-Driver (ai 
Damsel, “L'¥R AS MUCH - 
T'aa Drit 


viding collision). “D' You WANT THE "OLE —— ROAD TO YOURSELF? ” 


RIGHT TO THE 
“ BEG PARDON, LADY.” 


ROAD AS YOU HAVE.” 


the Law Society's Rooms the 
Athenwum or other resorts of 
similar repute without the writ- 
ten consent of the Bride first had 
and obtained such consent how- 
ever not to be unreasonably with 
held. 

(9) That he will not fall asleep with- 
in three hours from the conclu- 
sion of dinner. 

(hk) That he will not snore in bed 

(t) That he will during the continu- 
ance of the marriage make to the 


cooked baked roasted fried boiled 
broiled stewed and will have such 
ready for his consumption at such 
(a) That she will at all times love time and in such places as he 
honour obey respect admire and shall desire. 
appreciate the humour of the; 3. IN case either party hereto shail de- 
Groom. sire to determine the marriage and 
(b) That she will not during the con- shall give six months’ notice in writ- 
tinuance of the marriage absent ing to the other party of such his or 
herself from the said home except her desire then immediately on the 
at the express request of the;  expirationof such notice the marriage 
Groom such request however not andeverything herein contained shall 
to be unreasonably made. cease and be void but without pre- 


any person into whosoever hands he 
shall come hereby covenants with 
the Groom as follows :— 


Bride an adequate allowance for 


(c) That she will not mortgage or 





the upkeep of the said home and 
the purchase of necessaries there- 
for PROVIDED ALWAYS that ales 
beers wines spirits cigars tobacco 
and cigarettes shall not be con- 
sidered to be “necessaries” with- 
in the meaning of this clause and 
shall not be chargeable upon the 
said allowance. 
IN consideration of the premises 
and of the covenants hereinbefore 
contained and on the part of the 
Groom to be observed and performed 
the Bride for herself and her suc- 
cessors in title and to the intent 
that these covenants sball run with 
the Groom and be binding upon 





assign the said allowance made 
her for the purposes of the main- 
tenance of the home. 

That she will not assign sub-let 
or part with possession of the 
Groom, 

That she will not frequent Taverns 
Tea Shops Picture Palaces Mil- 
liners or Modistes without the 
consent of the Groom in writing 
first had and obtained such con- 
sent however not to be unreason- 
ably withheld. 

That she will on the request of 
the Groom cook bake roast fry 
boil broil stew such foods meats 


fruits or vegetables as are usually 





judice to the rights and remedies of 
either party against the other in 
respect of any antecedent claim or 
breach of covenant 

IN WITNESS whereof the parties 
hereto have hereunto set their hands 
and seals the day and year first be- 
fore written. 





TANGERINE.” 
Daily Paper. 
We seem to remember others which 
would have gone into a nutshell. 


“Strack Pysama Soir iN 


“Who knows but that a masterpiece may be 
written in the room where once a blackamith 
swung his anvil? "—Kastbourne Paper. 

It all depends how much was left of 
the room, 
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ANOTHER FRANCO-ITALIAN IMBROGLIO. 
Tue Italian boat from Tunis was 
| advertised to start for Palermo at six 
in the evening, and notice was printed 
on the tickets in four languages en)oin- 
ing punetuality on the passengers. We 
simple Northern Europeans took the 
ticket at its word, but the Italians knew 
better. They began to assemble on the 
quay in batches at about balf-past 
seven. Each bona-fide passenger was 
accompanied by an average of ten rela- 
tions. The captain (from the bridge), 
the officers (from the upper decks), and 
the stewards (from the portholes) waved 
and screamed to acquaint-[~~ ~~ 
ances below, and in these 
difficult circumstances a 





| quay. 


| local dog- fight Arabicmingled 


| of Dante, Neapolitan brand. 


| appear in view, while a short | 


social evening began to he 
conducted. 

Half-an-hour later the 
Tunisian passengers with 
their families appeared and 
began holding a fair upon the 
unoceupied portion of the 
Stalls and wheelbar- 
rows distributed fish, fried 
liverand miscellaneous house- 
hold goods. Thesound of the 


prin 


in the air with the language 


One of the traders, pushing 
a small cart containing 
earthenware of divers gaudy 
colours, attracted the special! 
interest of the Italians, and 
soon nothing could be seen of 
the cart for a forest of wav- 
ingarms. Presently the cart 
and its owner would again| 





distance away some success- 
ful purchaser of a candlestick 
or a spittoon could be seen 
exhibiting his prize. 


having delivered, atleast three 
times each, all the messages he could 
think of, blew his horn and orderei the 
gangways to be lowered. It was now 
pearlynineo'clock, andthe Tunisians who 
proposed to make the voyage grabbed 
iresh handfuls of liver and fish and 
leisurely climbed aboard, often pausing 
on the gangway to shout back a final 
witticism or exhortation. The Italians 
fell cn each other’s necks and joined in 
a general embrace, which, so far as | 
could judge, was a free-for-all affair, 
not limited to the departing. 

Only one gangway now remained. 
On this the traffic was more than con- 
gested, with belated passengers striving 
to get on board and earlier ar:ivals find- 
ing they had still another message to 
communicate or yet another kiss to 
bestow. The captain from time to time 











sounded his horn, but there was no 
cessation of the opposing streams. 
Amid this bustie I noticed that in 
front of the earthenware-merchant’s 
cart stood a tall Italian, waving his 
arms and occasionally pointing toa pair 
of vases which lay among shavings. 
A titanic struggle was in progress, now 
the customer, now the retail potter, 
seeming to get the upper hand. The 
crowd took advantage of this free en- 
tertainment and obscured my view. I 
could now see nothing of the protagon- 
ists beyond the arms of the Italian 
when he raised them, as he did very 
often, and the fez of the crockmonger. 
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A DEVOTEE OF DEMETER. 


AMONG THE OFFERINGS USUALLY MADE TO THE GODDESS 
OF AGRICULTURE WAS A PIG, AS AN EMBLEM OF FERTILITY. 


é : he {Mr. Batpwin spoke on Whit Monday about the Conserva 
Meanwhile the captain, | tive agricultural policy. ] 


It was then that 1 came to divine 
the reason why the fez, which carries 
only a truncated rat-tail of a tassel in 
Algeria, exhibits a caudal development 
as one moves east as far as Tripoli. 
At Tunis the tassel is about two feet 
long and responds delicately to every 
movement of the wearer’s head. When 
the wearer is nodding amiably in the 
Oriental fashion from side to side, the 
tassel swings in graceful undulating 
curves, But if the wearer is stirred to 
strong negation and rigid firmness, the 
tassel describes straight uncompromis- 
ing whip-strokes which are very likely 
to flick the antagonist across the nose, 
if he is foolish enough to come within 
tassel-shot. In Algeria the natives are 





[no efficient use 


less addicted to gesture and could make 
of a horse-tail on the 
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rose a low guttural murmur of support, 
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head. Now I understand the whole 
system. 

Soon the captain’s desire for Palermo 
and home began to get the better of him. 
He honked again, he caused noises to 
be made in the engine-room and he gave 
orders to stop the stream of pa:sengers 
leaving the boat, The gangway emptied 
and the dockhands made a feint to lower | 
it. They made no serious attempt, | 
however, for all eyes were on the duel. | 
From the boat and from one side of the 
quay advice was shouted to Amilcare, 
which it seemed was the tall Italian's 
name. From the other side of the quay 


which the vase-vendor’s tas- 
sel acknowledged with a dig- 
unified bow. 

The tussle continued. One | 
of Amilcare’s hands could te 
seen holding aloft two coins, 
while the other indulged in | 
frantic gymnastic exercises | 
with its fingers. The tassel 
replied vigorously, sweeping 
to and fro in lightning flicks 
and condemnation of Amil- 
care’s proposal. But gradu- | 
ally its movement grew less | 
abrupt, shifted from con brio | 
to allegro and, after a short 
set-back into pizzicato, settled 
down to a steady andante. 
The crowd drew back to allow 
a view of the tradesman’s 
beaming face as he accepted 
three coins with the grace ol 
an alderman receiving the | 

freedom of the City. A 
presse of ‘*Brava”’ ascended 
| from one side, while from the 
lother came the magnified 
sound of a person talking 
coaxingly toacat. The Tu- 
nisians were expressing their 
approval. The affair had 
ended in a general glow ol 
satisfaction. The captain 
gave three hoots of finality and the 
docksters really set themselves to 
lower the gangway as soon as Amil- | 
care should have mounted. 

But when, halfway up the incline, | 
Amilcare was pausing to acknowledge | 
the plaudits of his compatriots a de- | 
moniac yell rent the atmosphere. The | 
seller of the vases, having bitten unsuc- | 
cessfully on two of Amilcare’s coins, had | 
felt his teeth meet through the third. | 
He merely shouted a few words, tersely | 
describing Amilcare’s ancestry, and as 
though by magic the whole atmo- 
sphere changed, gay faces became rigid 
and the Tunisians looked like men who 
had just beard the jehad preached. _ 

Amilcare hurried to escape with his 
booty. He put on speed and leaped 
nimbly up the rest of the gangway. But | 








| 
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in his haste he tripped over the edge 
and landed prone on the deck, the vases 
being dashed from his hands into a 
million pieces. A groan ol deep content 
and thankfulness to Allah for his ready 
retribution arose from the Tunisian side, 
a wail of despair from uaredeemed Italy. 





| A moment later the gangway fell. 


| passer of forged currency. 


As the ship drew away the Italians, 
momentarily abashed, began to sing 
‘Giovanezza” in smouldering style. 
The vase-vendor received the condol- 
ences of his fellows, who glared threat- 
eningly at the friends of the alleged 
I could hear 


| Amileare’s defenders opposing to the 
| accusation the theory that the bitten 
| coin was not Amilcare’s but a substitute 


kept for the purpose. They suggested 
searching the potter's person for further 
substitutes. The potter appeared to 


| resist the proposal. 





earthenware. 


As the boat moved away the sounds 
grew gradually fainter. Then a dozen 
Senegalese soldiers, smiling like ani- 
mated advertisements of tooth-powder, 
filed across the quay with fixed bayonets 
and stood in a line immobile, A sudden 
silence fell. Before we were out of sight 
the quay was empty. 

And on deck sat Amilcare, a broken 
figure, shedding bitter and copious tears 
over some fragments of rather 
E. P. W. 
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LONDON’S UNDERWORLD. 


THE MASTER CRIMINAL WHO ORGANISES WHOLESALE THEFTS OF MILK-BOTTLES FROM DOORSTEPS. 








gn a Good Cause, 


On July 7th at the Savoy Hotel the 
Prince or Waxes will take the Chair 
at a dinner to be held on behalf of the 
National Union of Students. 

This Union was started in 1922 andits 
object, non-political and non-sectarian, 
is to bring the students of our Univer- 
sities and University Colleges into con- 
tact with the students of the Dominions 
and of Europe. It is one of thirty-nine 
units comprised in, the Confédération 
Internationale des Etudiants, which has 
a membership of eight hundred thou- 
sand. By the interchange of hospitality 
the students of these units are enabled 
to see other countries under the most 
favourable and economic conditions, to 
study local problems and compare views 
on matters affecting the interests in 
which they are individually interested— 
Agriculture, Art, Botany, Education, 
Geology, Medicine. 

The National Union of Students serves 
two great purposes. ‘‘ Imperially "— 
in the words of its President, Lord 
Cecin—*it binds the students of the 
Dominions in a common understand- 
ing and loyalty with those of the Mother 
Country. Internationally, it seeks to 
promote a better understanding between 
the students of the Empire and those 
of other countries.” 





That it emphasises a growing need is 
shown by the fact that its “ turn-over” 
has risen in eight years from some 
£450 to over £21,000. The students 
themselves and their Universities have 
supplied its revenue; but their activities 
are crippled by the lack of any form of 
endowment, It is essential that £30,000 
should be raised for the building of a 
National and Imperial Headquarters 
in London and to provide an Establish- 
ment Fund for the extension of hospi- 
tality. 

The appeal has the support of many 
public men, including the Parwe Mux- 
isTeR, Mr. Batpwin, Sir Avstren 
CHAMBERLAIN, Lord Grey, Mr. Joun 
Gatswortny, It has lost by death 
two good friends in Lord Banrour and 
Dr. Nansen. The trustees are Lord 
Crarenpon, Lord CHenmsrorp and 
Mr. Reotnaup McKenna; the Honorary 
Treasurers, Sir Harry Goscuen and 
Sir WitLiAM PLENDER. 

Mr. Punch hopes that his readers will 
show practical sympathy with this good 
cause for which the Paisce or Wates 
is to appeal at the dinner on July 7th, 
and will send donations to the Chair- 
man’s List, 

Gifts should be addressed to the Hon- 
orary Treasurers, the National Union 
of Students, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, 


WC.1. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
Tue Aurs AND THE WAR. 


next week than of this, I cannot say 


_markable Alpine film, The White Heli 
of Pitz Palu (bundred-per-cent not- 








e JAD. 
Exacting Fan (as avalanche is depicted). “ 
DO HOPE THEY RE NOT DUMMIES.” 


I 


| talking) as I should like to; for when 

I turned to the pages that naturally 
found that 
they were occupied by the glories of 
a forthcoming event. I cannot tell 
therefore exactly where Pitz Palu raises 
its mimatory head; all I can say is 
that it is the most formidable member 
of a chain of snow mountains, and its 
White Hell is an abyss in one of its 
perpendicular sides known as the North 
Wall. 

For some reason, unexplained except 
by Alpine fever, it is the uncontrollable 
desire of all honeymooners sojourning 


| on the lower slopes of Pitz Palu to scale 


the North Wall during their period of 
bliss, even without training. When Dr. 
Krafft and his Maria did so in 1928, his 
| Mariawaslost in the North Wali chasm, 
and ever since then the Doctor haunted 
the place in a fruitless endeavour to 
| find her. On the night that the play 
| begins two other lovers were occupying 
| the climbers’ hut, and when they found 
that the invading Doctor intended to 
attack the North Wall once again on the 
| following day, although warned by the 
| guide that the avalanche season had 
| opened, they insisted on joining him. 
| All very improbable; but it is not 
| the plot that matters, it is the amazing 
| photography. No one who is at all 
| under the fascination of the Playground 


_ of Europe (as Lestir SrepHen called 


| it) should miss this wonderful film, in 


Since it is a peculiarity of cinema 
theatre programmes to think more of 


as much about the history of the re- 
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which, although the foolhardiness and 
intrepidity of man play their part, the 
terrible beauty of mountain scenery 1s 
the real attraction. How the pictures 
were obtained I have no notion, or how 
the undauntable camera-man escaped 
with his life. All honour must be given 
to Dr. Fancx and Mr. G. W. Passt for 
@ unique production. 

The assumption that that which made 
a popular novel must also make a popu- 
lar film can now be really adequately 
tested, forthe million English and Ameri- 
can readers of Ali Quiet on the Western 
Front have the opportunity of seeing 
the screen version which has been 
prepared for them from it. Whether 
Germany has its own home-grown Rr- 
MARQUE talkie I cannot say, but the ver- 
sion now in London is so American as 
to be to English ears—or at any rate to 
mine—a sharp surprise. Why? What 
was I expecting? I hadn't thought, 
and therefore I don’t know. But, think- 
ing the matter over calmly since, | 
realise that whatever tongue other than 
German was employed would equally 
have caused me to recoil. Except the 
tongues of neutrals— Dutch, Spanish or 
Scandinavian. 
Naturally, since America makes most 
of the films and consumes most of the 
films, it is right and proper that when 
translations are needed they should be 
made into American. But this is right 
and proper only when the stories that 
are translated arestories of peace. When 
they are storics of the War it becomes 
a totally different matter. That is my 
point. That is why when, in the screen 


}) I} | 
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A BEAUTY-SPOT FOR 
MOONERS. 


HONEY- 


version of All Quiet on the Western 
Front, the professor calls on the students 
to become “Iron Youths,” and one after 
the other they fal! under the spell of 
his passionate eloquence and enlist, it 
is such a shock to find them all express 























| 
| 
ing their loyalty and purpose in the | 
accentsof Hollywood. I shculd probably 
have been equally disturbed had the | 
accents been those of Elstree, the reason 
being that dramas of the War ccnceived | 
in a German mind and dealing with | 
German soldiers ought not—at any | 
rate when there is actual speech—to 
be enacted by performers drawn from 
the nations whom those German soldiers | 
were fighting. 
The corollary seems to be that all | 


| 





THE 


MILITANT 
WAS NOT 


PROFESSOR WHO 
“ALL QUIET.” 


English and American versions of Rr- 
MARQUE’S classic would be a mistake, 
unless of course they were silent. So 
there you are. As, however, among its 
myriad readers I am a rather too exact- 
ing unit, I feel sure that the American 
talkie now on view will please more 
than disappoint its supporters. 

E 


THE EARLY MIDGE. 


Scarcevy has the laggard summe: 
Taught the bud to be a rose, 
Ere I feel you, blithe new-comer, 
Lightly Janding on my nose; 

Almost I am sentimental, 
Howsoever you annoy, 

Since I know you're incidental 
To all sorts of summer joy. 


V.L. 








As you tickle, sball I swat you 
On my nose’s tender ridge, 
With an ogre cry of ‘Got you!’ 
Or show mercy to a midge 
Who's perhaps an ace, a trier, 
An example to his clan 
As a gallant lonely flier, 
First to taste this season’s Man? 


Temerarious speck, I puff you 
Thus from my proboscis’ t p; 
Go unburt—that gust should show 

you 
Yours has been a risky trip; 
Go and, grateful, tell your legions 
Forage elsewhere should be found ; 
Say that these are dangerous regions, 
lafatallanding-ground! W. K.H. 
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Wireless Fiend. 
Victim. 





SEA CHANGE. 


| THere was fog off the Foreland, white as wool, and Billy 
he says, says he, 

“Tf ever I win the Calcutta Sweep, a thing as might easy be, 

[ll build me an ’ouse down Ramsgate way, as near to the 
drink ’s I can get 

Without an’igh tide comin’ inside an’ makin’ the doormat wet; 

So's I can lay in the blankets o’ nights when the Foreland 

fog-’orn’s goin’ 

And ’ear ’im blarin’ the ‘ole night long an’ the steamers’ 

sirens blowin’, 

An’ think o’ the bosun rousin’ the watch with a voice as 'd 
wake the dead— 

‘Jump now, ye sogers, rise 
turn in my bed, 

‘Now ain't you glad, young feller me lad, now ain't you 
glad you re ‘ere, 

| As warman’snug asa buginarug, with plenty o’ palsan’ beer, 

| An’ not out there wi’ the fog in your eyes an’ the drizzle 
drenchin’ you through, 

Like them poor divvles o’ ‘sailormen wot ain’t as lucky as 
you?’” 


an’ shine!’ . an’ say as I 


Off o’ the Lizard she shipped ‘em green, and Billy these 
words did say, 

“ When I get spliced to a widder with cash, which 1 mean 
to be some day, 

We'll settle down in a snug little pub, will me and my 
blushing bride, 

An’ where it may be don’t matter to me so long as it’s 
waterside; 

So’s when it’s blowin’ a beast o’ a gale an’ snowin’ as 
well may be ; 

I can lay in the sheets like a bloomin’ lord and think o’ the 
ships at sea, 











, 
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“ NOW WHAT STATION WOULD YOU LIKE?” 
“THE ONE YOU GET ODT AT.” 











An’ the fellers fistin’ the topsails down when they 're stiff 
wi’ the frozen spray, 

Or flounderin’ round in the flooded waist’ 
over and say, 

‘Now ain't you glad, young feller me lad, you're anchored 
safe ashore, 

Instead o’ fightin’ with frozen sails the same as you used 
before, 

Instead o’ haulin’ on sodden ropes with a thunderin’ surf alee, 

Like them poor divvles o' sailormen as keeps on going to 
sea ?’” 


. an’ just tarn 


Down in the Tropics she logged it fine, and Billy he says, 
says he, 
“You may talk as you like o’ your berths ashore, but this 
is the sort for me; 


‘Gimme trick at the wheel,’ says he, ‘an’ the flyin’-fish 


an’ the spray, 

I wouldn’t swop for a fried-fish shop or a pub down Rateliff 
Wa 

For it’ cone to feel the sun on your neck an’ the wheel- 
spokes warm to your ‘and, 

An’ think o’ fellers trampin’ around in the cold an’ the rain 
on land, 

An’ ear the same ole steady ole Trade as he shoves the ole 
barkey along 

In shrouds an’ backstays an’ topsail sheets a-singin’ the 
same ole song 

‘Now ain't you glad, young feller me lad, now ain’t you 
glad you ‘re ‘ere, 

Without no wife to trouser your pay an’ leave you a bob 
for beer ? 

Now ain't you glad, young feller me lad, you signed an’ 
sailed once more, 

Instead o ’ trudgin’ around in the wet like them poor divvles 
ashore? '” C. FP. 8. 
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“Perricoat INFLUENCE” 
(Sr. Martin’s).- 

Tne governorship of the island of 
Ardah in the Pacific is vacant. Dick 
Chalfont (Mr. Frank ALLENBY) is 
obviously the one man for the job. 
Lord Darnaway (Sir Niert Piayratr), 
an influential and cynical member of 
the Cabinet (portfolio and colour of 

| polities not specified), at the instance 
| of bis Countess, recommends her uncle, 
the brainless and impecunious viveur, 
Lord Algernon Raytoun (Mr. Moron 
Setrey), for the position, a shameless 
piece of inverted nepotism about which 
he has distinct qualms. 
Peggy Chalfont (Mise 
Diana Wynyarp), Dick's 
| capable, ambitious and, 
| where her man’s in- 
terests are concerned, 
unscrupulous, wile, 
guessing that Darna- 
| way's secretary, Reggie 
| Meicombe (Mr. Roperr 
Howmes), is the lover 
of Lady Darnaway 
(Miss Janz Miricay), 
contrives to let her 
know, without putting 
the matter crudely into 
words, that it will be 
as well if the appoint- 
ment of Lord Algernon, 
not yet announced, is 


From this opening 
Mr. New. Grant works 
out with considerable 
resource and invention, 
in a bright idiom suffici- 


sively garnished with 
epigram,and with quite 
plausible characterisa- 
tion, a very pretty game 
of cross-purposes. Lady 
Darnaway now implores 
her husband to secure the appointment 


| of Chalfont—on patriotic grounds. The 


Earl, accurately gauging the depths o! 


| his shallow lady's patriotism, at once 


assumes from her change of front that 
he has the explanation of sometbing 
which has been long troubling him. 
He knows that his wife has a lover. 
He now has his finger on the man. 


| Very well, Chalfont shall have his gov- 


ernorship and go off into exile, while 
he consoles himself with the pretty 
Peggy, in whom he has already shown 
considerable interest. That chaste minx, 
now willing to play any part that will 
give her husband what he wants, suffers 
this misunderstanding to continue till 
the appointment is formally offered and 
accepted, 


I have given here a heavy and dull 
account of a very engaging and ingen!- 
ously-woven affair. Peggy's diplomacy 
is of the most difficult. She has, being 
a sportsman, to safeguard the embar- 
rassing secret of Reggie, her friend, and 
of the Countess, her adversary; to pre- 
yent her husband, a man of honour 
and nice scruples about wire-pulling, 
from discovering her hand in this busi- 
ness. He does in fact discover enough 
to make him withdraw his acceptance. 
But he doesn’t know how high cr low 
she has played, and is cajoled by her, 
with the embarrassed assistance of the 
now deflated Darnaway, who doesn't 





The Countess 
Pe ggy Chalfont 

The Earl of Darnau ay 
Reginald Melcombe 
Richard Chalfent 








want to lock ridiculous and has abjectly 





LONGER PETTICOAT INFLUENCE, 


of Darnaway 


apologised to Chai/ont for his suspicions, 
to withdraw his withdrawal. The 
spluttering Lerd Algernon is fobbed cff 
with a soft job in International Water- 
ways, and even this he loses in the end 
to the astute Reggie, who has long had 
his eye on it, and is left with his highly- 
involved financial and love affairs. 

The comedy is swiftly, smoothly and 
cleverly played and makes its points 
so clearly that I much regretted the 
unnecessary declination to over-broad 
farce at theend. Sir Nicer Prayrair, 
who up to that point had given us 
a very attractive, quietly humorous 
study of the cynical peer, then took the 
bit between his teeth. Clearly the author 
in writing bad slipped into farcical mood 


as his situations became just a little too 








Miss JANE MILLAICAN 
Miss DIANA WYNYARD, 
Sin NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 
Mr. Ropert HoLmMEs. 
MR. FRANK ALLENBY 


| moulded piece of Viennese pastry bas 





involved and absurd for plausible solu. 
tion. But the too broad touch had the 
effect of a patch and seemed to destroy 
theintegrity of the affair. Itisn’tas if we 
hadn’t taken the humour of it all easily, 
and indeed I don’t think the extra laughs 
that were scored by the over-elaborate 
despatch-box manner of the apologising 
Earl were of as sound a quality as those 
which preceded them. 

Miss Wynyarp employed, without | 
abusing them, her gifts of producing the | 
attractive moue, the eloquent shrug, the | 
stifled laugh at the apprcpriate moment, | 
Mr. Hotmes gave us another careful 
study cf one of those not quite satis. | 
factory but extremely plausible young | 
men in whom he special- 
ises. Mr. Vivian Rey- 
NOLDS' magnificently 
unveracious account of 
a telephone cali and one 
look, discreet but all- 
comprehending, at one 
of his master’s visitors, 
proved his Tal/ot to be 
a butler of parts. 

We thought we had 
caught the author care- 
lessly working off on us 
*that old wheez: of the | 
hurried and unneces- | 
sary concealment of one | 
of his ycung women be- 
hind the curtain. But | 
he used the incident so 
cleverly and got her out 
again with such adroit- 
ness and inevitability 
that we more than for- 
gave him. 

A high-spirited, com- 
petent and wholesome 
affair, not lacking wit 
or spice. as 








“THe CoMMAND TO 
Love” (Daty's). 





This highly-seasoned 
and elaborately- 


taken seven cooks to prepare and serve 
it—Rvupo.r Lornar and Fritz Gort- 
WALD, original makers; Herman Bery- 
STEIN and Brian Marwow, adapters ; 
BERNARD MERIVALE, reviser ; GRAHAM 
Browne and Norman Lontxa, pro- 
ducers. 

“The action of the play takes place 
in the capital city of the kingdom of 
Tierra di Buena Esperanza, during the 
Greek Calends "—so we need not expect 
too literal a transcript from life. Much 
concern is shown by the Ambassador 
from the Republic of Nullepart, for that 
the new military attaché, Gaston, Mar- 
quis du Saint Lac, shows himself exceed- 
ingly neglectful of his primary duties. 
It is the diplomatic tradition of Nulle- 
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part that friendly relations with the 
Esperarzans are best maintained by 
elaborate and intimate courtesies to 


| their women, and that in particular the 
| shortest way to persuade the King’s Min. 
| isters to a given course of action favour- 


able to the Republic is to seduce their 
In general the Esperanzans, a 
romantic and sensitive race, expect 
something of the sort. And indeed the 


| ascetic life led by the new personable 


Attaché is becoming something of a 
t=) ~ 


| scandal and a source of grave disquiet 
| to the Ambassador. “Our gallant allies 
| are not accustomed to be flouted in this 


way. The continued insult of your 
studied neglect may produce serious 


| diplomatic complications. See to it that 
| you mend your conduct. The Republic 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| demands it of you.” The embarrassed 
| Marquis makes what excuses he can but 
| is unable to promise serious amendment. 


We are not, of course, at all sur- 
prised that the next lady to come into 


| the room falls languishingly into his 
| arms and is embraced with profound 
| re‘ish and the technique of an expert. 
| She happens, not unnaturally, to be the 
| Ambassador’s wife and fanatically pos- 


| sessive. 


Her Gaston must not visit or 


| dance with or even glance at another 


| woman, 


If he fails her there are cer- 


| tain letters which shall be shown to 


the Ambassador. Yes, she will even do 
a thing like that rather than let him go. 

Meanwhile a political crisis is devel- 
oping. The War Minister of Buena 


| Esperanza, an honest and uxorious 
| blockhead, is against a certain 


| tions to the military Attaché 





| creet apartment ; 
| cleverly assumed air of injured 


| sufficient vehemence not to dis- 


colonial policy. The instruc- 
become explicit. The reluctant 
Minister must be persuaded in 
the traditional manner. 

The Attaché having caught 
an encouraging glimpse of the 
lady indicated in his orders is by 
no means reluctant, and the c/ow 
of this edifying piece is the 
friendly duel between the Mar- 
quis (Mr. Royanp Squire) and 
Doiia Manuela (Miss Yvonne 
Arnaup) which oceupie: the 
second Act. With what virtuous 
reluctance the lady crosses the 
threshold of the Attaché’s dis- 
with what 


innocence spurns: his carefully 
graduated advances with just 


| courage further effort; with what 
intriguing byplay of shy ap- 
| proach and coy retirement she 
| controls the tempo of this de- 
| licious and exciting interlude ; 
| with what genuine alarm for her 
| threatened reputation retires be- 
| hind the sound-proof doors of 








Marie Anne 
Ma 


Manu la 








the inner room when the bell heralds 
the successive visits of her husband 
of the Ambassador, and of the Am- 
bassador’s wife: with what a chal- 





DIPLOMATIC 


AMENITIES. 
Duce de Munaterra Mr. JULIAN Royer. 
The Ambassador 


from Nullepart .. MR Freprsick CULLEy. 


lenging air she wears the Picasso- 
designed pyjamas which in one of her 
retirements she has ventured to try on; 
and finally what gay and conscienceless 
and predetermined surrender she make’ 
on the very eve of the day when she is 





AN ATTA HE'S ATTACHMENTS. 


quis du Saint Lac 





tortCr nen 


Miss IsopeL ELsom. 
Mea. RONALD SQUIRE. 
Miss YVONNE ARNAUD. 


to be awarded the medal of the lalew 


national Society to Preservethe Sanctity _ 
of Marriage, the securing of which by | 


the kind offices of the Marquis du Saint 


Lac, who has a brother on the commit- | 
tee, was the object of the worthy War | 
Minister's recent visit—all this those | 


who know the range of Miss Yvoxne 
Arnavp's art can well imagine. 


And of the other part you can guess | 
the quiet resourcefulness of Mr. Squire's | 
technique of approach, retirement and | 


encirclement; the smooth glibness of 


his explanations to his inconvenient | 


visitors—a comprehensive manual of 
“alibis” for the professional gallant 
could be compiled from this seene—the 
convincing air of innocence or assumed 
stupidity; the assured confidence in and 
the complacent acceptance of victory. 

Just as the First Act was no more than 
a prelude, the Third is a more or less 
perfunctory epilogue, in which the busi- 
ness of hoodwinking husbands and out- 
witting jealous abandoned lovers is 
quickly rounded off. 

Décor and dressing were excellent, 
supplementary players adequate, Miss 
Isopen Knsom as the Ambassador's 
jealous possessive wife, and Mr. Ansx- 
ANDER SABNER as the cynical father of a 
shameless young thing, were something 
more than that. 

Weall laughed heartily and eased our 


consciences by reminding ourselves that | 


these highly reprehensible things could 
only happen on the shameless Continent 
and during the Greek Calends. The 
New Restoration drama is dig- 
ging itself well in. ; 
DO IT NOW. 
(Fiom a Los Angeles Corre- 
spondent. ) 

THERE are many difficulties 
in life for the dwellers in Los 
Angeles, and some of these diffi- 
culties continue after death, if 
one can believe the realtors. It 
appears that the graveyards are 
so full that, if people have not 
had the foresight to secure six 
feet of earth, cremated they 
must be. 

“Ye can’t efford to putt it aff 
till yer dead—ye jest can't. No, 


other day. “Here’s a fine an’ 
dendy wan; a wuonerful bar- 
gain; holds two easy, an’ three 
et a pinch.” 

It happened this way. I got 
a letter which began :—“ As we 
look back over our lives we re- 
call when a good suggestion has 
brought us many hours of con- 





Me’em,” said a man who was | 
trying to sell me a grave the | 





tent and protection.” And it | 
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| efternoon,” he said. 
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| ended by offering to send me two book- 


lets, free of charge, one entitled Before 
Need: the other, Truth alout Burial 
Customs and Costs. 

Now, booklets free of charge are my 
joy, so I posted him his stamped card. 
That was afterdinner, and at nine-thirty 
next morning a young man was in our 
parlour. He was the representative of 
a vurry luvely cemetary, an’ his auto 
wuz at the door. Would I drive out 
with him an’ see the cemetary, and— 
well, just see it? Noabligation ; jest a 
pleasant drive to a wunnerful spat. 

By ten-thirty I was there. 

But there was nothing doing; just 
scenery. No graves under simply thou- 
sands of dollars. I told him there must 
be a cheaper spat found for me or else 
I must remain above-ground. He was 
hurt at my levity. I don’t wonder, for 
a more reckless driverthan that young 
man I have yet to meet. 

He passed me on to a mortician. I 
asked his prices. They were huge, but 
then he was mortician to all the best 
movie-stars’ husbands, so he had the 
ball at his fut, as he himself said. 

“ Ah hire them thur mournin’s fur the 
“Crape to sur- 
round a star, to fair swaller ‘er up, 


delivered at her home and called fur 


next day is just a hundred dallers. 
Course | hev gane’s fur's a thousand 
an’ gat it back in purfect condition; 
still, thet wuzavurry specialcase. She 
made all the plans three weeks in 
advance, and the crape came from 
Parrus by air. None of them stars 
wants to keep their mournin’s in their 
home. Kind o’ unlucky, they say.” 

In the local newspaper that morning 
there had been a headline: ‘“‘ Morticians 
Frolic at Long Beach.” Wellthey might. 

However, though I was useless as 
‘(a prospect,” my young man drove me 
home again as recklessly as before. As 
we parted he said a sinister thing: 
‘‘Remember, Me’em, ef people don’t get 
ready beforehand, when the time comes 
and they ‘ve gat to buy, their sales re- 
sistance is apt to be vurry, vurry poor.” 

The Gerber Star had an odd adver- 
tisement lately. ‘‘ Ten cents a line will 
be charged for all obituary notices to all 
business men who do not advertise in 
The Star while living. Delinquent sub- 
scribers will be charged fifteen cents a 
line for an obituary notice. Advertisers 
and cash subscribers will receive as 
good a send-off as we are capable of 
writing, without any charge whatever. 
Better send in your advertisements and 
pay up your subscriptions as bug-chol- 


| era is abroad in the land.” 








“ 


guests were received by footmen in 


| ved plus breeches.”—Indian Paper. 


, Ab, but plus how many? 


NAVAL GADGETS. 


One of the great advantages of serv- 
ing in a really modern ship is that it 
possesses a complete telephone system. 
Every office and most cabins have an 
instrument, and somewhere, tucked 
away in the bowels of the ship, there 
is an exchange and an operator. 

It has often been a matter for specu- 
lation what are the principles upon 
which telephone operators are selected 
ashore. On board, however, the matter 
is not in doubt for one moment. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that an operator is to 
be detailed from the Foretop Division, 
it is not to be expected that Lieutenant 
Blank, the officer in charge of that 
division, is going to detail Able Sea- 
man A (who is his most efficient deck- 
serubber and most zealous brightwork- 
polisher), nor yet Able Scaman B (who 
is the mainstay of the divisional office) 
for a job which will mean that he is never 
going to see them again. No; what 
he does do is to walk along the ranks 
of his division until he spots Ordinary 
Seaman C, whose lack of forehead, 
gaping mouth and general vacuity of 
expression indicate an almost total 
absence of grey matter, and that man 
will be detailed for telephone operator. 
If he happens to suffer from adenoids 
and an impediment in his speech as 
well, those are of course additional 
natural qualifications for the post. 

In spite of this it does sometimes 
happen that one establishes telephonic 
communication with the person one 
wants to talk to. After all there are 
only about one-hundred-and-fifty num- 
bers on the switchboard, so the sea- 
going operator has not the infinite 
variety of wrong numbers to choose 
from that his brother (or sister) ashore 
has. In consequence, by the law of 
chances, he is bound to hit the right 
number sometimes. 

Besides, one gets accustomed with 
experience to discovering immediately 
to what part of the ship one has actually 
been connected without waiting for a 
reply. For instance, you ask for the 
Ward-Room Ante-Room, wishing to 
speak to a messmate. If you hear 
“BXQ ‘oist. ‘And me a long pad. 
Where’s that —— boy?” you've got 
the Signal Bridge. If you get a musical 
fragment by a high-powered male-choir, 
it’s the Stokers’ Mess Deck. And 
should you hear nothing but rhythmic 
snores it’s a pound to a button that 
you are on to the Chaplain’s Cabin. In 
any of which cases you can ring off 
at once, moisten the lips and start 
afresh. 

It is no good getting angry and abus- 
ing the operator. He wins every time. 





The Naval telephone instrument, you 








see, is not fitted with a bell, but with a 


very powerful buzzer—the sort of thing | 
that they let fly in factories at noon to 


remind the workmen of their lunch- 
pails. The practical-joke department 
of the Admiralty has fitted the buzzer 
in the earpiece cf the instrument, and 
this constitutes the operator’s chance 
of revenge. 
ullage; he performs on the buzzer and 
you wake up in the sick-bay with a 
severe concussion and a perforated car- 
drum. 

On the rare occasions when the ship 
lies alongside a dockyard they connect 


our telephone up with the shore ex. | 


change, the theory being that you can 


then ring up any part of the ship from | 
This facility | 


the town and vice-versa. 
was recently the undoing of Lieutenant 
Dash. 

Lieutenant Dash is a very keen 
student of the theatrical art as repre- 
sented by the local music-halls. This 
means that he often does not return to 
the ship at night until after the ward- 
room bar hasclosed. In order to avoid 
the resulting dearth of refreshment he 
has for leng been in the habit of order- 
ing a whisky-and-soda and sandwiches 
to be placed in his cabin to await his 
return, a proceeding which is contrary 
to the law and the prophets. 

A few nights ago he went ashore as 
usual and it was not until he was well 
into the town that it struck him that 
he had forgotten to give his customary 
ordertothesteward. Hebethought him 
self of the telephone, rang up the ship 
and asked for the ward-room pantry 
The line was bad and he could heai 
little, but, as soon as he was sure that 
someone had answered, he roared out, 
“Lieutenant Dash speaking. Put a 
whisky-and-soda and some sandwiches 
in my cabin before you close the bar.” 
He repeated this twice, hung up and 
went on his way rejoicing. 

When he got to bis cabin that night 
there were the sandwiches and there 
was the whisky. It struck him as a 
little peculiar that the plate was oi the 
very recognisable fluted pattern which 
is not supplied to ward-rooms but only 
to captains. That fact sank in slowly, 
but he did not fully realise the situation 
until he noticed a folded chit on the 
top of the whisky-glass. This he opened 
and read :-— 

* The Commanding Officer presents 
his compliments to Lieutenant Dash 
and hopes he will enjoy his supper. 
The Commanding Officer further 
hopes that he and Lieutenant Dash 
will have an early opportunity of dis- 
cussing their apparently varying in- 


terpretations of the exact meaning of | 
Article 107842 of the Kivg’s Regula- | 


tions and Admiralty Instructions.’ 








You call him a useless | 


i 
| 


| 


| 
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RHYMING HINTS FOR FORTY-EIGHT WOULD-BE LAUREATES. 


(“It was not who was to be made Poet Laureate of England that | 
was the real question. . . 


The great problem is to prevent the 
election of forty-eight Poet Laureates of the Legislatures of the forty- 


eight American States. ... What a test case for competition! In 
rhyming, Tennessee, Delaware, Kentucky, Oregon, Illinois, Wash- 


ington, Arkansas, Maine, Idaho have obvious advantages ; New York 
(pork, fork), Georgia (Borgia), Ohio (So shy, 0), Indiana (banana) 
seem limited: Massachusetts, Texas, Virginia, Mississippi are almost 
hopeless."— The Saturday Review of Literature (New York). ] 
Ir you would be the minstrel of the State of Mississippi, 
Don’t hesitate to laud the works of Fra Finrpro Lippr; 
But, if you'd be the laureate of the ladies of Missouri, — 
You mustn't fail to say that everyone of them’s a houri 
Or leave unsung their teretes, their sericat@ sure. 


For the State of Minnesota the immigration quota _ 

Is a better theme for rhyming than the pastime of pelota; 

And this remark applies as well to North and South Dakota. 

While the hustling bustling vigour that is found in 
Oklahoma 

Suggests a happy contrast with the MotherCountry’s coma. 


Then, if you’d wish to gain the solid suffrages of Tennessee, 

Be sure to make some reference to the vintages ol 
HENNESSY ; 

And, if impelled to celebrate the dignity of Delaware, 

You may contrive to indicate its citizens are well aware 

How wonderful the exploits of the famous youth of Pella 
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COLLINS ?” 


Nebraska, 
Lug in somehow a reference to the lean and hungry Casca, 
And, anyhow, compare its claims with that of bleak Alaska. 


Only an artist who has seen the paintings in the Prado 

Can render fitting justice to the charms of Colorado; 

Only a good Pacificist, the foe of martial mania, 

Knows why the Penn is mightier than the Sword in 
Pennsylvania ; 

Only a Spanish scholar can recognize in Kansas 

The home of modern Quixotes and of local Sancho Panz is. 

C. L. G. 





“ Roya, TovURNAMEN! 


Tug-of-War—130 tons R.A.F. Championship.’’—Scots Paper. 


What buoyant souls our intrepid fliers must have! 


“The rococo outline of the Taj Mahal and the eg 
minarets of Malabar Hill gladden the eye as one 
Article 


lowing towers and 
nears Bombay... .” 
in Lives p nl Paper. 


It would take a very glad eye indeed to distinguish even 








a rococo outline at six hundred miles. 
. The quaking procession of men and women, on foot, with | 
thers on horseback and in carts, set forth solemnly like a caravanserai 


across the desert, praying that the sands would not shift. . . .” 
Wireless Paper. 


As the Arabian aphorism says, “ When the pub moves, | 


move too.” 
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| his attitude throughout a rather impressive study—The | 
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—A Sace- 


The Other Man's Chauffeur. l¥ YOURE THINKING OF SACKING YOUR CHAUFFEUR OVER THIS, SIR, MAY I APPLY FOR THE 


SITUATION? 1'M-—-ER—FREE NOW.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue dozen short stories of which The Gates of Paradise 
(Cassxn1, 7/6) is the first are good examples of Mr. Ropert 
HicnEens’ vein, which personally I almost prefer to see 
exhibited in this summary fashion. Mr. Hicnens is to my 
mind the better for limitations—very few keen craftsmen 
are not. Even the distinct leaning towards one theme, 
noticeable in the present collection, leaves you captivated | 
by the virtuosity that can execute such effortless variations 
on one air. Nine tales are in one way or another connected 
with strange confessions or avowals of identity; yet they 
are all different either in setting or atmosphere and owe a 
marked heightening of interest to both accessories. My own 
first favourite is ‘Old Jo”—even though I guessed Old Jo's 
secret in mid-career. At the opposite pole to “Old Jo's” 
kindly jocosities comes “ Saturday Night,” with its cruelly 
plausible tragedy of a young playwright debauched by 
success. These are perhaps the most spirited of the stories 
with a native setting; of those that owe something of 
their glamour to Egypt, the finest, I think, is “The Grip.” 
This provides an impressive picture of a tempest in the 
Sahara, in the midst of which the narrator, shut up in a 
native inn, becomes acquainted with the dramatic past 
of an exiled compatriot. ‘The Cure,” also Egyptian in 
setting, is the most subtle example of Mr. Hicnens’ con- 
fessional range. The weakest is, I feel, “The Middle- 
Man,” in which a prison chaplain by disavowing his 
professional functions is rendered the acceptable confidant 
of a condemned prisoner. 

“The civilian putlic,” says Mr. B, H. Lippent Harr, 
“is apt to trust soldiers too little in peace and sometime: 
too much in war,” and this dictum pretty well summarises | 








Real War (Fanner and Faper, 12/6). He is not concerned 
so much with the trials and heroism of the fighting troops, 
or even with gains of territory and balance-sheets of casual- 
ties, as with the psychological reaction of the various High 
Commands to the shock of disaster or the energy of thei 
mental response to a changing situation. The real victory 
of the Marne took place, he is pretty sure, in the mind of 
General GaALLién1 when he immediately envisaged a flank 
attack on learning of Von Kivck’s swing inward, and Ger- 
many was beaten when—and because—LUDENDORFF was 
thrown off his balance by the “ black ” eighth day of August. 
Mr. Hart, in a straightforward and well-jointed account 
of the swaying of the battle-fronts, recurs again and again 


to the value of surprise, and has far more to say of golden | 


opportunities missed than of Napoleonic moments captured. 
If he did not express himself often so dogmatically as to 
evoke a healthy resistance he might even make one inclined 
to believe not only that Monrke and FaLkeENHAYN were 
invaluable pro-Ally assets but even that Foca and Hata 
were pretty ordinary mortals stumbling along from blunder- 
ing experiment to stiff-necked tragedy ; while, on the other 
hand, some of our politicians and amateur strategists were 
stouter fellows than they have been allowed to think them- 
selves for many a long day. 

Mr. Dovenas JERROLD has strong opinions about the road 
Europe is travelling, and he clearly dislikes politicians ol 
the Extreme Left. In Storm Over Europe (Benn, 8/6) he 
has invented a kingdom of his own in the Near Hast as a 
stage on which to expose the follies of his enemies. Cisal- 
pania, however, is a republic when the story opens, for the 
last male of the House of Mittelsbach, says the prologue, 
had been turned out of the country by a bloodless revolution 
in the autumn of 1912, and Paul Michaelson, that respect- 
ab‘e Liberal leader, is in power. But Ruysdael, head of the 
People’s Party, and D’ Alvarez, who holds a watching brief, 
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| guns and aeroplanes, and a silent but | 











the notorious doctrine of plural marriages as a sort of 
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so to speak, on behalf of the Royalists, 

are the two who wiil shortly come to 
grips in the second (and not quite blood- 
less) revolution of 1928. To find a raison 
d'étre for his party, D' Alvarez has first 
to discover his Princess, with whom he 
naturally falls in love; so that we have | 
in effect another Rupert of Hentzau, | 


. . ‘ | 
with modern accessories like machine- | 





extremely competent General of British | 
extraction who directs the revolution | 
with the precision of a German con- 
ductor. Storm Over Europe is readable, 
interesting and out of the common, | 
written by an author who really has a| 
point that he wants to drive home, and 
it contains eloquence, irony and ro-} 
mance in almost equal proportions. 





Colonel 5. G. Gonpscumiprt writes 
With a wit and force 

That whets our stable appetites 
The Fellowship of the Horse, 

A Country Life bcok which one picks 

Up everywhere for twelve-and-six. 

Here the budding horseman can 
Learn a tidy lot 

Of all the arts equestrian, 
Of how to ride, how not, 

Of how, in fact, au fait to be 

With his steed’s psychology ; 


While the author tells him true 
Of hunters he has found 
Good or bad, of ponies too 
For the polo ground, 
And eke of tinier sorts that Dad 
Buys for little lass or lad. 


Now I've but to recommend 
The Cotonex’s best book yet 
All about the horse, our friend, 
And to name my debt 
To Simpson (CHArvEs), who, only look, 
lilustrates this happy book. 





Most of us, I suppose, owe what know- 
ledge we possess of the Mormons to an} 
early best-seller by Sir ARTHUR Conan | 
Doyxe. It is therefore only fair to allow | 
Mrs. Susa Youna Gates, one of the} 


twenty-nine daughters of the Mormons’ | 
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most redoubtable pioneer, to put The | Sailor (discussing the latest luxury liner). “ MARK MY WoRDS, JOE, THE LUXURY 

Life Story of Brigham Young (JARRoLDs, | SHIP BUSINESS'LL COME TO THIS. IN A FEW YEARS you WON T GET NO 

18/-) on a more historical footing. PASSENGERS TO SAIL IN A SHIP WOT AIN'T GOT A CATHEDRAL AN’ A DIRT- 
TRACK.” 


Maintaining, and I think rightly, that} 














the colonising of North America has’ 
always owed more to religious fanaticism than to a spirit 
of secular adventure, Mrs. Gares gives a temperate and 
convincing picture of the Mormon subjugation of Utah. 
Brigham aon, originally a New England cabinet-maker, 
succeeded the assassinated founder, Josepx Smitn. He 
deliberately led his Latter-Day Saints to the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake, asserting that a site so bleak was 
unlikely to be contested by other pioneers. Here he set 
to work by means of a magnificent system of irrigation 
and a bizarre but successful social and sanitary policy to 
make the desert fruitful and populous. Mrs. GaTrs explains 








<chopenhauerish concession to spirits waiting “on the other 
side”; but it is easy to see how a system so patriarchal 
flourished under such patriarchal circumstances. Indeed 
Bricuam Younoa’s blend of religion, agriculture and the cult 
of the family, if a little eclectic, strikes me as having, as Dr. 
Jonnson would say, a bottom of sound sense. His daughter's 
account of it is modestly and capably put together and makes 
eloquent use of contemporary diaries and photographs. 


Life must be a difficult business for Mr. Huon Scorr 
and, if I may hazard a guess, very ticklish indeed for his 
friends. I should personally hesitate a long time before 


























| hopelessness as to his future. 
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eating sphagetti in his company; and to tackle asparagus, 
feel sick or fulfil any other likely social function under his 


_ eagle eye would be clearly to risk social suicide. For he 


appears to have an altogether uncanny knowledge of what 
One should do, and what Not, and he exercises it at con- 
siderable length in Good Manners and Bad (Benn, 10/6). 
I have always imagined that the first qualification for any- 
one setting out to analyse the manners of his neighbours 
was a sense of humour of a rare and delicate distortion. But 
in Mr. Scorr’s book I looked for this quality in vain; he 
seems content to rely for light relief on other and possibly 
less notable wits, whose epigrams figure largely in his 
pages. Yet it is evident that his is the crowning merit of 
assiduity, and his book covers the whole range of social 
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and Mr. Trail is the authentic successor of the long line of 

masters of “the traditive” novel. What is the traditive | 
novel? It would seem that the writer of novels is the 
creation of the Gentle Reader. The Gentle Reader as a 
child demands either a story pure and simple, a moral tale 
ora fantasy. The Gentle Reader, grown-up and universal- 
ised, is, by a turn of argument which I do not follow, “a 
blend of the three main types of English taste in reading,” 
and “the typical English novel—}! call it the traditive | 
novel—seems to be the result of that blend. The moralist, | 
the romantic and the realist . demanded . . . a typeot 


‘not a traditional but a traditive novel: a novel based on | 





; 
novel which should . . . satisfy their combined hungers,” 


tradition but not dependent on tradition.” This rather | 





ineptitude in a way which 
cannot but call for admira- 
tion. He must be a marvel 
of self-confidence who can 
read it from cover to cover 
without a tremor as to his 
past and a certain feeling of 


But I am afraid that, what- 
ever Mr. Scotrand we other 
diehards may say, the Bright 
Young People, if they truly 
exist, will continue when- 
ever so inclined to consume 
their elders with horror and 
peas with their knives. 

In calling her new volume 
of stories Lhe Curate’s Egg 
(Minus axp Boon, 7/6) the 
Baroness voN Hutte is not 
quite accurate in her sugges- 
tion. It is true that some 
of her tales are better than 
others, but not one of them 
is bad in the sense that one 
supposes that tactful cleric’s 
breakfast-dish to have been. 
Not one of them, that is to 
say, is offensive. Indeed, in 
certain quarters their con- 
spicuous lack of that quality 
might be imputed to them 
for a fault; and, without be- 
ing of the dour school which 
regards gloom and tragedy as 





Rabbit. “ ARE you QuITE 
j DOESN'T say ‘TWANG’? 
the hall-mark of good litera- | says ‘ Prxg.’” 


ture, one cannot help being sabipseichediioion 
| aware that the original destination of these stories was 


the less disturbing magazines. However desperate the 
situation in which her characters find themselves, one may 
always rest assured that a happy ending to their troub!es 
is in store for them. The Baroness, however, is unfailingly 
vivacious and fertile in invention, and a few of her baker’s 
dozen stand out from the ruck. Rather notable, for instance, 
are the queerly named “ Chapter Forty-Nine ’"—perhaps it 
really is, like certain of Karaerine MAnsFiexp’s stories. a 
fragment of an unachieved novel—and “ Daphne Pursued.” 
There is a touch of the fantastic, at least of what Bacon 
meant by “‘ strangeness,” in both these tales which redeems 
them from sentimentality. 


In Tradition and Hugh Walpole (Heinemann, 6/-) Mr, 
Cremence Dang, an impenitent generaliser and labeller, 


| sets.out.zealously to prove that the author of Mr. Perrin 








BEecavuse I RATHER WANT ONE THAT 





jarbitrary thesis is argued 
with much ingenuity, felicity 
of phrase and apt quotation— 
| the critic has apparently read 
levery considerable English | 
~ , for eclectic—and anyway it | 
<_< j . 2 | 
| must all be immensely flatter- | 


Diana Dauntless (HEINE- | 
MANN, 7/6), in spite of its | 
rather flamboyant title, en- | 
titles Mr. Pavun Kester to | 
serious consideration as an | 
historical romancer. His | 
story of early eighteenth- 
century England hasits faults, | 
at times it is involved and | 
its stage overcrowded. But | 
its merits largely outweigh 
its defects. His gipsies, ‘or 
instance, are real people; his 
pictures of the Court are not | 
over-coloured ; even his hero, 
a young duke and an ardent 
and intrepid lover, is a human 


paragon. It isa full-blooded 
tale, but Mr. Kester has 
judiciously abstained from 


< strange and  wonecessary 
oaths. To those whose fancy 
isto go back for a few hours 


SURE THAT THIS . ° 
to times when wives were sold, 


RACQUET 





hein —__________| high, I cheerfully recommend 
this history of Diana's progress from poverty to fortune. 





Grimmett on Getting Wickets (HoDDER AND STOUGHTON, 
3/6) appears at a time when its author is certainly practising 
what he preaches. 


its sound advice and the encouragement it gives to youthful | 


bowlers, would be warmly welcomed. Mr. GrimMMETT'S 


But anyhow this litt!e book, both for | 





novel, traditional, traditive | 


ing to Mr. Watpore. 
| 


being and not an impossible | 


interlarding his dialogue with | 


duels fought and passions ran | 


success took some winning, and it will do young and ambi- | 
tious cricketers all the good in the world to read how he | 
attained it. And here are examples of the advice he offers to | 


those who teach and those who learn :—‘ One of the first 
things a boy should be taught is what is good length ” ; “It 
is very important to attack. Do not waste your energy 
in sending down useless balls"; ‘It does not matter what 


} 
| 
| 


your success may be, you will never be able to say of cricket | 


that you are unable to learn.” A modest and helpful book, 
and the illustrations add much to its value. 
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trainer to form a tableau. Lions are 
France and Italy, it seems, are dump- apt to be ill at ease in the company of 
ing green peas in this country. A dis-| civie dignitaries, j 
quieting possibility is that they may | 
be eaten with dumped ducklings. : 


| AHollywood couple have got married 
alter being engaged for a year in order 

“The hay crop will be extremely | to make sure that they really cared for 
abundant this year,” we read, “owing| one another. Most Holly wcod couples 
to a very favourable season.” The ex-| would consider a year more than long 
planation impresses us as indicating an| enough to enable them to make sure 
almost uncanny observation of agricul- | that they really cared for several other 


somone Suet PUNCH, OR THE LONDON 
CHARIVARIA. | to be restive, but were induced by their 


tural causes and effects. | people. 


* 





that women are wearing their legs 
shorter. 


Critics of wireless in the Free State 
complain that too much Erse is broad- 
cast. Listeners-in have 7—— 
difficulty in distinguish- 
ing their own language | 
from atmospherics. 


A writer in an even- | 
ing paper asks, ‘‘ What | 
can be done with the | 
seaside golfer?” We} 
'think this problem | 
| should be referred to | 
| 
| 





| the CollegeofPestology. | 
Led oO” 


When the first} 
woman to win the} 
Newdigate Prize was| 
married at Oxford last 
week some surprise was | 
felt that the happy pair 
did not leave the church | 
under an archway of | 
pentameters. 


Greyhounds formed a 
guard of honour at a/| 
recent L=ndon wedding. |____ 
The only flaw in a perfect day 
lack of an electric bridegroom. 


he 
LiG 


was I 


Several scientists, on being consulted 
by a daily paper, have explained that 
the blueness of the sea, as observed on 
the South Coast recently, is due to 
reflection of the sky. They reject the 
theory that it is caused by the dye of 
cheap bathing-costumes. 


At Pavis te'ephone exchanges certain 
| stock phrases are now uttered by a 
phonograph instead of the operator 
We have been unable, however, to ob- 
tain confirmation of the rumour that 
our own G.P.O. is experimenting with 
mechanised versions of ‘‘Sarray you 
have been tr-r-roubled.” 


When the Lord Mayor of PorrsmouTH 
and his daughter entered a den of young 
lions, the latter were at first inclined 
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We gather from the fashion reports | 


It is expected that when Mr. Batp- 
WIN addresses Conservatives in the 
Paddock at Epsom on July 2, he will 
treat the Turf as an agricultural feature. 


A paragraphist who looked in vain 





“WHAT DO THEY CALL 
“THE LOUNGE.” 
“WELL, WHY DON’T YER LOUNGE?” 


THIS PLACE?” 


In view of the official estimate of the | 
Imperial Bureau of Entomology that if | 
there were no insects in the British | 
Empire it would support an additional | 
population of forty-five millions, it is | 
anticipated that Lord BraveRBRooK 
will incite his Crusaders to ruth!ess in- 
secticide. 


A Press photograph shows Mr. W1n- 
STON CHURCHILL repairing a wall in his | 
garden while smoking a cigar. Real 
bricklayers never do that. 


The Commissioner of the Chicago 
police states that Chicago has less crime 
than any other place of the same size. 
Indeed they boast that the only time 
they ever used a revolver was when 
they had to shoot a man in order to 








“| start a local cemetery. 
j 


| A Daily Express reader 
| c’aimstohavecaught an 
eel ninety-seven inches 
in length. Possibly it 
| had been thrown back 
[into the water by a 
| Daily Mail reader who 
iwas fishing for sea- 
serpents, 

| Captain Tom Hickman 
| of the Texas Rangers, 

| who arrived in London 

week and is well | 
|known as the queller 

| of lynching riots, 1s said 

|to be fond of English 

imeals. So much forthe 

belief that all Texas 

| Rangers lunch off six- 

inch nails 


| last 


| Anews item mentions 
__| the case of a Brompton 





for an ideal feminine be.uty in a Tube 
train observes that modern girls seem 
to neglect their feet. Those who have 
any regard for their feet avoid the Tube. 


By way of advice to young men, Mr. 
Joun D. RockEreLLer, junior, quoted 
the saying: ‘So live that you can look 
any damn man in the face and tell him 
to go to hell.” We ourselves must con- 
fess to a certain hesitancy in trying 
this on our income-tax collector. 

* 

A Beaconsfield man of sixty who has 
lived in the town all his life has never 
seen the sea. On the other hand there 
are probably e vast-dwellers who have 
never seen Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON, the 
well-known resident of Beac mnsfield, 


In the Lake District even rabbits are 
observed to have acquired road-sense. 
| WorDSWORTH never had to. 


| Road shop-assistant who felled a man 
| with a leg-of-mutton, Another effec- | 
tive way of stunning the fellow would 
have been to tell him the pr.ce of mut- 
ton a pound. 


The Test Gallery. 

Among the land-skips recently exhi- | 

bited at Trent Bridge, none attracted | 

more admiration than ‘‘ The Youngster’s | 
Catch,” by Coriey Firenpina. 


An Impending Apology. i 
“Sir Walter Runciman had the pleasure 
yesterday of taking his friends on a tour of 
inspection of his fine yacht, Sunbeam II. ... 
The sea-pie, which formed one of the courses at 
luncheon, was held to be beyond approach.” 
Yorks ture Paper. 


“Girt To Bory 

Manchester Paper | 

' 

iThis must be Aunt Maria's toast-rack. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PIPERS. 


May I in all seriousness suggest that 
all-night sittings in the House of Com- 
mons be abolished by law? May I en- 
treat the Mother of Parliaments, by 
some simple self-denying ordinance, to 
do away with these spectacles of min- 
gled somnolence and grime? Else is 
she likely to. lose what faint respect yet 
lingers for her majesty in foreign lands. 

Even our own newspapers, not all too 
cleanly in other respects, turn away 
with disgust from the sordid details of 
an all-night sitting. A few of the more 
inane details they do attempt to tran- 
scribe, but for the most part they leave 
the grisly Hansard to wallow alone in 
the night-life of our legislative under- 
world. I say nothing of the fact that this 
sleeping on Parliamentary benches is 
mixed sleeping, and there are no cubicles 
provided, That is not the sort of remark 
that I like to make. Although one 
might have supposed that in a country 
where the poor are not allowed to sleep 
on seats in the public parks, their elected 
representatives might well be forbidden 
todossdown under the shadow of Big Ben. 

Thenocturnal torpor of persons in their 
daytime clothes is always terrible to 
look upon and dreadful to hear; the 
loosened collar, the stertorous breath- 
ing, the apoplectic grunt, the wild cries 
of half-wakened women with dishevelled 
hair—are these things worthy of the 
Great Witanagemot ? 

But, if the thought of honourable 
Members who lie in ungraceful postures 
for their various constituencies all 
through the heat of a midsummer night 
is painful to me, still more painful are 
the short yaps and shrill bickerings of 
those who, pinching themselves, manage 
to stay awake. 


“A few minutes alterwards, while Mr. 
Williams was speaking, a Ministerialist 
on the back benches began to whistle. 

The CuarrMan at once requested the 
hon. Member to stop whistling, which 
he said was out of order. 

Mr. Mitus (Dartford, Lab.). If whist- 
ling is considered an infliction, what is 
that ? (pointing to Mr. Williams.) 

The Cuatrmay. I rule that whistling 
isoutoforder. It has taken place very 
often during the night (Ministerial cries 
of “No”™), and I warn members that it 
must not continue, 

Mr. Cuurcuinu. Permit me, Sir, very 
respectfully to suggest that you should 


| ask the hon. gentleman who whistled 


to own up like a man, (Laughter.) 
Mr, Breoxert. May | call your atten- 

tion to the fact that before the whistling 

started the right hon. member for 


| Epping was repeatedly shouting out 


interruptions in a very loud voice ? 


The CHarmMaN was understood to 
reply that be wished there were only 
one or two disorderly members. If one 
member was making an interruption 
that was no excuse for the member 
who was whistling. 

Mr. Haycocx (Salford W., Lab.). 
Should not the speech to which we 
have been listening be set to music? 
(Laughter.) 

At this point a Member on the Min- 
isterial back-benches blew a faint, short 
blast on what appeared to be a police- 
whistle, amid loud laughter and Oppo- 
sition ciies of ‘Name!’” 


Iam mercifulin this matter. I quote 
merely from The Times. I will not 
descend to the Proustian intimacy with 
which Hansard no doubt elaborates the 
psychology of this orgiastic scene. And 
when one considers that, unstirred by 
the tumult, cn this seat perhaps the 
snoring Member of Blowhampton lay 
asprawl, his mouth open and his hands 
folded across his front, while on that 
other, may be, the beautiful representa- 
tive of the men and women of Wortle- 
bury pouring out sub-consciousmemories 
of childhood in a half-wakeful dream, 
one is filled with a feeling that is partly 
pity and partly disdain. 

I shall be told that legislation is 
important, that there have been all-night 
slap-stick debates, conducted amidst 
the moans and sighs of sleepers, many 
atime before. But what was debated 
or what was settled at this particu- 
lar pyjama-party to which I allude? 
Almost nothing that I can discover. 
Certainly nothing that justified the 
grime, the squalor, infantile behaviour of 
the miserable proceeding. Fifteen hours 
were spent upon a single clause. It 
was a clause of the Finance Bill. Mr. 
SNOWDEN as usual was adamant. But 





is the reputation for being adamant | 


worth fifteen hours of frowst? The 
quality of merey is not strained. I 
droppeth as the gentile rain from heaven 
upon the flushed faces, the crumpled 
shirt-fronts, the half-powdered faces of 
those beneath.. A few kind words from 
Mr. SNowpEN would have sent every- 
body back to knit up the ravelled sleeve 
of. care in their own quiet beds, instead 
of which heneeds must turn our national 
chamber of deputies into something be- 
tween a home for mental defectives and 
a workhouse ward. 

No doubt in Surrey weods the night- 
ingale was singing. But no allusion 
was made tothe fact. There were quiet 
places where the trees rustled under a 
canopy of stars. Yet for fifteen hours 
the House of Commons dosed uneasily, 
snorted, whistled and screamed. There 
ig no record that they whistled tune- 








fully or well. They did not even whistle 








we'l enough to get a good Press while 
Ascot and the Open Golf Championship 
were still occupying the electors’ minds. 
They numbered among themselves no 
accomplished sfleurs or siffleuses. The 
parrots in the Zoological Gardens, who 
now on certain nights stay up until 
1i p.m., have accomplished as much for 
England's good. 

1 may seem to speak strongly. In /act 
I do. But there are times when a 
humble elector and taxpayer feels com- 
pelled to utter bis mind. And the con- 
templation even in retrospect of this 
awiul cacaphony, this night of horror, 
this medley of shrill blasts and loud 
bellowings in Parliament Square, causes 
me to protest indeed. I would sooner 
pay extra money and provide..under- | 
studies who should whistle and snore | 
through the darkness for our legislators 
than see their energies frittered away 
in these noisy vigils and unwashen 
dreams. Or let them all sleep peace- 
fully for a few hours after midnight, 
and all begin whistling together at 
4 a.m., like the birds. _1 do not care 





which, at aati —.. —Fvor. 
THE STRAWBERRY BOATS. 
To-pay in France's sunny land ' 


Ten thousand little boats | 

Push off from pastry dockyards, manned 
By crews in scarlet coats ; 

Stuck by the syrup to their seats 
Fixed in a luscious glaze, 

They make the most delicious sweets, 
These brave barquettes aur fraises. | 


Perhaps they span from stern to bows 
Five inches—bardly that ; 

Each crew is four if space allows, 
But three if very fat ; 

All ripe and picked, serene they float 
And navigate their ways 

Down my appreciative throat, 
These brave barquettes aux frais 


To-day they have the people's voice 
Above all other tarts, 
The children’s dream, the maiden's 
choice, 
The capturer of hearts ; 
Should I come back in six weeks’ time | 
They will have run their days ; 
Now is the moment to berhyme 
These brave barquettes aux frases 








Hot Stuff. 

“Tate clean bowled Bradman with a ball | 
which literally fizzled off the pitch at a very | 
low angle."’— Sunday Paper. 

“That he had been aggravated beyond en- 
durance by the immortality of his wife, was 
the allegation of William ——.” 

Noerth-Countiy Paper. 
Mr. Punch, who once suffered from the 
same form of aggravation, is full of 
sympathy. 
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| tion to the fact that before the whistling 
| started the right hon. member for 


| interruptions in a very loud voice ? 
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the miserable proceeding. Fifteen hours 
were spent upon a single clause. It 


{the Finance Bill. Mr. 


Was a clause 


| SNOWDEN as usual was adamant. But 


“A few minutes alterwards, while M: 
Williams was speaking, a Ministerialist | 
on the back benches began to whistle. 

The Caarnman at once requested the | 
hon. Member to stop whistiing, which 
he said was out of order. 

Mr. Miuus (Dartford, Lab.). If whist- 
ling is considered an infliction, what is 
that ? (pointing to Mr. Williams.) 

The Cuatrman. I rule that whistling 
is outoforder. It has taken place very 
often during the night (Ministerial cries 
of “ No”), and I warn members that it 
must not continue. 

Mr. Caurcnitu. Permit me, Sir, very 
respectfully to suggest that you should 
ask the hon. gentleman who whistled 
to own up like a map, (Laughter.) 

Mr, Beckett. May | call your atten- 


Epping was repeatedly shouting out 





is the reputation for being adamant 
worth fifteen hours of frowst? The 
quality of merey is not strained, I: 


droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven | 
; upon 


the flushed faces, the crumpled 


shirt-fronts, the half-powdered faces of | 


those beneath. 
Mr. Syowpen would have sent every- 
body back to knit up the ravelled sleeve 
of care in their own quiet beds, instead 
of which he needs mustturn our national 
chamber of deputies into something be- 
tween a home for mental defectives and 
a workhouse ward. 

No doubt in Surrey woods the night- 
ingale was singing. But no allusion 
was made tothe fact. There were quiet 
places where the trees rustled under a 
canopy of stars. Yet for fifteen hours 
the House of Commons dosed uneasily, 
snorted, whistled and screamed. There 
is no record that they whistled tune- 
fully or well. They did not even whistle 
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But three if very fat ; 

\ll ripe and picked, serene they float 
And navigate their ways 

Down my appreciative throat, 


These brave barquettes a 1tSe&. 


day they have the people's voice 
Above all other tarts, 


'The children’s dream, the maidens 
choice, 

The capturer of hearts ; 
Should I come back in six weeks time 


They will have run their days 
Now is the moment to berhyme 
These brave barquettes aur /r arses. 
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| found for Mr. Sparrow and awarded | a —<——— 
| him heavy damages. Mr. Pipp appealed 
| upon the point of law, and the Court 
| of Appeal, fortified by many decision 
of your Lordships’ House, were eas'ly 


| persuaded to allow the appeal, hold 
ling that the learned judge had don 
| wrong in allowing the case t 
the jury 
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He. “I SAY, HOW GLORIOUSLY TANNED THAT GIRI 
She. “ Poou! THAT’S LAST SEASON'S SHADE.” 


MISLEADING CASES. 
REBELLION IN THE LorDs. 
Sparrow v. Pipp. 


sive, is not actionable unless the victim 
can prove that he has suffered special 
damage. There are exceptions to this 
rule, as, for example, where imputa- 
JupGMents of a startling nature were| tions are made against a woman’s 
delivered by the House of Lords to-day|honour. But the honour of a man is 
in this appeal, which was the sequel to| held by the law to be of less import- 
a political libel action. jance. If Mr. Pipp had written on a 

The Lord Chancellor said: “ My| ostcard, ‘ Mr. Sparrow is a crook,’ Mr. 
Lords, in this appeal we are called is swe would have had a clear cause 
to make decisions whose consequences | of action, but since it was shouted at a 
may reach out far beyond the lives and | public meeting he has to show not only 
fortunes of the particular parties in the| that the words are defamatory but that 
case. |they have caused him actual damage. 

“The appellant, Mr. Sparrow, was a} That is undoubtedly the Common Law. 
Candidate at a Parliamentary E'ection,| “ At the trial of the action before our 


and his opponent was Mr. Pipp. Inthe) learned brother, Mr. Justice Wool, Mr. 


course of a controversy between them | Sparrow was unable to produce any evi- 


concerning the fiscal policy of these! dence of special damage, for it appears 
islands Mr. Pipp saw fit to say, or sug- | that accusations of the kind complained 
gest, that Mr. Sparrow was a crook, a | of are such common currency in political 
divorced person and in general unfitted | life that few of the electors had taken 
morally to be the Parliamentary repre-| much notice of them, and in any case 
sentativeof Bogton Parva. Mr. Sparrow | it was impossible to prove that but for 
was defeated at the polls and brought| those accusations Mr. Sparrow would 
an action for defamation. |have been elected. Counsel for Mr. 
“Now the statements complained of | Pipp therefore very properly submitted 
were made at a public meeting by word | to the Judge that there was no case to 
of mouth and not committed to writing.| go to the jury. There then followed 
I have had oceasion before to com-|an event without precedent in the 
ment on some of the strange, illogical | judicial history of our land. 
and antiquated features of our law of | tice Wool defied the law. 

libel. One of the strangest is thatdis-| We learn from counsel who were 
tinction between slander and libel by | present that the day was hot and sultry. 
which the spoken word, however offen-|There had been a thunderstorm and 


Mr. Jus- 








ARI down 


(June 25, 1030, 
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there was the threat of further atmo- 
spheric disturbances in the air. Our 
learned brother throughout the hearing 
had shown marked sympathy with Mr. 
Sparrow and had once or twice expressed 
his loathing of the offensive and, it ap- 
pears, inaccurate Mr. Pipp. Further, 
our learned brother was suffering from 
hay-fever and had shown signs of a 
nervous irritability which is rarely found 
on the Benches of our land, And in 
response to the learned counsel's sub- 
mission he used the following words, 
which I read with some reluctance from 
the shorthand report :— 

“« Stuff and nonsense, Sir Ethelred ! 
Yes, I know all about Shrike v. The 
Glassware Union, and I know all about 
Thurtile vy. The Dean of Ely—Usber, 
open that window, blast you !—I know 
what you say is the law, but it isn’t 
sense. My hat, I’m going to sneeze 
again!’ (The learned Judge here sneezed 
seven times.) ‘ Do you really think I'm 
going to sit here and administer a dam 
silly law like this? Put it to yourself, 


at my time of life I’m going to let this 
absolute toad, tyke, thug, Mr. Pipp, get 
away with it just because of some foot- 
ling decision in 1854? A-tishoo! He's 
insulted Sparrow and he's got to answer 
for it. The case must go on. Usher, an- 
other handkerchief. A-tishoo! O Hell!’ 
“The case then proceeded. The jury 





Ethelred, old boy. Do you really think 
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him heavy damages. Mr. Pipp appealed 
upon the point of law, and the Court 
of Appeal, fortified by many decisions 
| of your Lordships’ House, were easly 
| persuaded to allow the appeal, hold- 
| ing that the learned judge had done 
| wrong in allowing the case to go to 
the jury. 
“Mr. Sparrow appealed; and it 


is 


now for your Lordships’ House to say | 


whether you are for common-sense or 
for the Common Law. © That the 
naked issue, unwelcome though it 
must be to any member of our honour- 
able profession. Now 
Common Law ? 
ciples, cistoms, doctrines, rules and 


Is 


what is 


| decisions not made by Parliament buf} 
| handed down from Court to Court, from | 

Judge to Judge, through many genera- | 
In theory we have no such} 
thing as Judge-made law: whenever a| 
question arises to which precedent can | 


| tions. 


provide no definite answer the Court 
| must make what is in effect a 


agreeable fiction is that that decision 
was there all the time, hidden and 
| unborn in the inexhaustible womb of 
the Common Law. 

‘‘My Lords, as you know very well, this 
isnonsense. The Judges of our land are 
constantly making law, and have always 
done so. The pity is that there is not 
| more Judge-made law. For most of 

His Majesty’s Judges are much better 

fitted for the making of laws than the 
| queer and cowardly rabble who are 
| elected to Parliament for that purpose 

by the fantastic machinery of Universa! 
Suffrage. 

“To say that is not to say that the 
Judges of a hundred years ago are neces- 


sarily the persons best fitted to legislate | 


for the circumstances of the present day. 
But that is the quaint position to which 


| our attachment to precedent has led us. | 


PUNC 


found for Mr. Sparrow and awarded 


the | 
Tt is a body of prin-| 


new | 
| decision ; but that decision is supposed | 
to follow necessarily from some estab- | 
lished principle or doctrine, and the} 
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Village Hosier. “I’M SORRY, SIR, BUT THAT 18 THE ONLY KIND OF WHITE BOW 


I HAVE LEFT. 


THE EVENING-DRESS SEASON IS RATHER PAST THE ZENITH WITH US.” 








| An English Judge, confronted with the|he who writes an insult in a private 
decision of a superior Court that the| letter may be brought to book. This 


earth is flat, would be bound by that 
decision, and in a similar case must 
give a similar judgment, though the 
members of that Court may have been 
defunct for fifty years and the circum- 
stances which led them to that conclu- 
| sion may have disappeared. In the 
present case your Lordships are bound 
| by a fatuous decision of your Lordships’ 
| House in the ease of Thurtle v. The Dean 
of Ely (2 A.C., 1834). My Lords, I 
confess that I incline to the sameopinion 
as our learned brother, Wool, much as 
I deplore the inelegance of his expres- 
sions. It is manifestly nonsense that 
& person who shouts a slander to a 
crowd of citizens should go free, while 


is but one of the many follies and 
anomalies, founded for the most part 
on nothing but historical accident, in 
our law of libel. Parliament might 
amend that law, but Parliament at the 
present time cannot be trusted to amend 
the laws which matter, for the sole 
concern of Parliament is to take away 
the citizen's money and prevent him 
from enjoying himself. 

“Tt is not for puisne Judges such as 
our learned brother, Wool, to amend the 
law—and, making due allowance for the 
effect of thunder and hay-fever, I feel 
bound to associate myself with the 
lengthy rebukes already administered 





by the Court of Appeal. But your 





Lordships have the power to amend the | 
Common Law, provided that you are | 


willing to abandon in some degree the 
devoted and mechanical adhesion to 
precedent which has been for cen- 
turies the foundation of our judicial 
practice. For my part I am willing to 
take the risk; and I am not willing to 
be bound hand and foot by the obser- 
vations of Lord Justice Mildew made 


in 1834, a year, my Lords, in which the | 


world was a very different place. Since 
Parliament has surrendered or forgotten 
its proper function, which is to 2g 8 
laws abreast of the times, your Lord- 
ships’ House must, in my judgment, 
discharge that duty. So long as I sit 
upon the Woolsack, whenever an appeal 
discloses a divergence between the 
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| Common Law and common-sense it will 
| be my practice to be guided by the latter. 
| We may as well begin with the law of 
| libel. I hold therefore that our learned 
| brother, Wool, though inelegant and 
| insubordinate, was right, and the appeal 
| must be allowed. 
“One word more, my 
| Lords. The questicn must 
| soon arise: If we are pre- 
pared to amend the ancient 
| Common Law, most of 
| which is still sensible, what 
| is to be our attitude to 
| modern Statute Law, most 
| of which is not? - Nearly 
| all the laws recently enacted 
| by the Legislature are vex- 
| atious and foolish, yet we 
| are expected to enforce them 
| as jealously as if they were 
| necessary and good. My 
Lords, we are venerable, 
dignified and wise, superior 
in almost every respect to 
| the elected legislators of the 
House of Commons; yet, 
like the rest of His Majesty's 
Judges, we find ourselves in 
the position of hired dis- 
pensers, compelled contin- 
ually to dispense the pre- 
scriptions of a crazy doctor, 
which they know to be in- 
effective or even poisonous. 
My Lords, is it goodenough ? 
My Lords, it is not. My 
Lords, I give notice that from this 
day forth it is my intention to decide 
such disputes as come before me in 
accordance with my own good sense 
and judgment, ignoring both precedent 
and Parliament where they are opposed 
to my opinions. As for the House of 
Commons, my Lords, the House of 
Commons be blowed ! ” 
Lord Lick, Lord Arrowroot, Lord 
Pullover and Lord Laburnum con- 
curred. A. P. H. 


Mr. Punch At home. 


Tur New Punch Offices will be open 
| for inspection, and an Exhibition of 
original drawings by Joun Leecu, 
| Caaries Keeng, Sir Jonn Tenniet and 
| Grorce pu. Maurier will be on view, 
| until July 25. Admission will be by 
Invitation Card, which has been sent 
| as a matter of course to those who sub- 
| seribe direct to, the Punch Offices and 
| all other subscribers whose names and 
| addressesare there recorded. Invitations 
| will be gladly sent to other readers, ii 
| they will apply to the Secretary, Punch 
| Offices, Bouverie Street, B.C.4. 














“Prison For Kisstna Gras.” 
: Headline in Sunday Paper. 
, Lucky warders! 





THE FIRST TEST. 


Ar a time when every ball bowled 
and hit or missed in a Test match is 
described for the morning and evening 
papers not only by the accredited 


writers on the game, whose living it 





HAMMOND, WOOLLEY AND HENDREN FOLLOWED ONE ANOTHER 


OUT VERY CLOSELY. 


is, but also by most of the ex-England 
captains, ex-county captains, sporting 
amateurs and men of letters; and when 
furthermore there is a broadcaster at 
work too, moment by moment inform- 
ing millions of listeners as to the pro- 





GRIMMETT THE GRIM. 
gress oi events, there is little left for a 
recorder ten days after the fair. 
Nevertheless, since I went to Notting- 
ham and saw the first Test match of 
1930, between England and Australia, 
[ hope I may set down an impression 





or two, even though they have all the 











appearance of ancient history. Forsome | 
things cannot be said too often: for in- 
stance that, after losing our fast bowler 
through sudden illness, we won by 
ninety-three runs; and again, that our | 
Captain has, wherever he may place him- 
self in the field, such certitude of gather- | 
ing the ball and such speed 
of return as can never have | 
been excelled. Why left- 
handers should throw with | 
so suave and fluid an action 
I cannot explain, but they 
do, and CHAPMAN stands out 
as our foremost proficient, 
which, considering that 
WooLLky was a competitor, 
is saying much. CHApMAN’s 
“Captain's innings,” as it 
was called, was a noble 
effort, with some of those 
fine cool strokes to the 
ropes at long-off which left- 
handers make by nature and 
right-handers toil for. But, 
although there have been 
greater wielders of the bat, 
no one hasever fielded better 
or with half his easy charm. 

And then Hoppss. It is 
late in the day to say any- 
thing new of this supreme | 
living master both of defence 
and attack; but one of the 
spectators said it. ‘‘ Hoprs,” 
he declared, as GriMMETT 
either tied up this or that | 
English batsman, or sent him back to 
the pavilion in disgrace—‘‘ Hoss is the 
Bank of England.” And not once but 
twice did Hosss earn this epithet, for 
it was his pride and privilege to get 
over seventy in each innings and thus 
make the Old Country safe. And he 
will be forty-eight this year! 

I wish | could tell of the wonder- 
ful things that DuLeersinasi did with 
the bat. But, alas! as twelfth man, 
he was not in the team until after 
Sutcuirre played a fast bali from | 
Watt with his thumb and was put out | 
of action for fielding. Some one must 
be twelfth man, and I am as sure that 
the Sussex Indian bore his disappoint- 
ment with fortitude as that he will be | 
included in one of the four teams yet to | 
be chosen. But during England's first 
innings he made an appearance which 
proved how warm is the place he has 
won for himself, for when, after a spell of 
bowling, the mighty, massive and heroic 
Tate (who had been a bit of a banker 
too) clapped his hands for a sweater 
to be brought him it was DuLeer- 
SINHJI who brought it, and next to the 
salvoes which greeted Hopns at the end 
of his two innings, next to the salvo 
which greeted Roptxs as with 50 not 
out to his name he left the field, came 
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the assurance to DuLeerpsinas that 


he had the crowd’s sympathy and ad- 
miration, Later, when he was guard- 


| ing the boundary for Surcuirre, he 


| yellow-haired PreLitew. 


won new applause for his fielding and 


effortless but accurate throwing-in. 


The Australian team, though every 
member is a trier, did not strike me a 





CHAPMAN TREATS HORNIBROOK’S LEG 
THEORY WITH LEVITY 


of the same class as that of 1926; but! 


Boy BrapmMaNn—or shall we save 
time by calling him Brappoy ?—is 
recruit of the first magnitude, already 
a performer of the highest order and 
promising to be more dangerous still. 


He has all the strokes and no nerves. | 


Kippax is attractive and dangerous too, 
with a natural grace, and RicHaRDsON 
ean hit very hard, while the youngest 
of the neweomers, McCazr, who will 
not be out of his teens until next month, 
is a tower of strength 
both with bat and ball. 
Yet it was sad now and 
then to see, moving 
inconspicuously among 
the crowd, retiring and 
unassuming as ever, the 
great Macartney him- 
self, armed not with a 
bat but a pen. The 
MACARTNEY spirit’ is 
sadly lacking, nor did 
I find in the field anything like my 
WoopFruLh 


| Poxsrorp and RicHARDSON are sound 


as can be, but in this team there is no 


| magic. Pertew, ANprews and TayLor 
—all are missing. 


As for the bowlers, 
Grimmett alone seems to me to have 
anything beyond talent. Wau will 
have his victims, but only with the 
assistance of an army in the slips; 
GriuMerr's dour attack is, so to speak, 
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single-handed. You see his brain at 
work and are not surprised when at the 
stall you are confronted by a pile of 
books entitled On Getting Wickets, and 
find that he is the author. 

Rain tried very hard to spoil the 
match, but was frustrated. What 
wonderful cricket seasons we should 
have if (as it ought to do) the blessed 
dew of heaven fell only at night and 
then never enough to soak the pitch, 
and all day long the sun (as it should 
be) was shining. And why not? Still, 
in spite of the rain on the first two 
days, this Test match was finished, 
whereas, you remember, the play in the 
last Test match at Nottingham, in 1926, 
was confined to a few minutes on the 
| first day and then the pitch became a 
ilake. It was useless to remain on the 
|ground then, because there was no 
| future possible, but the other day, dur- 
jing the showers, I beguiled the weary 
| minutes—and no minutes are so weary 
|as those spent at a cricket-match in 
| waiting for the rain to stop—by study- 
| ing the pictures and relics in the Trent 

Bridge pavilion ; in gazing, for instance, 
| upon the bat with which SarewsBury 
made 1 257 runs in 1899, his last sea- 
son, and wpon a bat made of the oak of 
one of the piers of old Trent Bridge, 
assumed to have been under water for a 
thousand years. 

Buteven moreinteresting wasthecopy 
of the marriage certificate of the great 
Winniam Crarke, the father both of 
| Nottingham cricket and of the Trent 

Bridge ground. One of the less known 
| poems of CHARLES Lamp runs: 








| 
j 


“If ever I marry a wile, | 
[’ll marry a landlord’s daughter 
lor then I can sit in the bar | 


| 


sill 
bi) 


self, Mary CHarMAN ol the Old Trent 
3ridge Inn, and the first thing he did 


And drink cold brandy and water.” 


: ' 
| Wittiam Crarke went beyond that | 
lhe married, in 1837, the landlady her- | 





sND Monpay’s. 


after hanging up his hat there was to 
cet busy about the adjoining meadow, 
5 a 4 

which in the following yeat was opened 
as a cricket-ground and is open still, 
and will, I trust, be open for ever, for 

s play 

the best of games to be play ed ~ it, 
and not too much rain to fall. Before 
then the Nottingham matches were 





played on the Racecourse or “on the 


Forest.” I wondered what “Old 
CLARKE,” as he came to be called, would 
have thought of the crowds that packed 
this ground of his at the historic 
match last week? He was accustomed 
to tens where thousands assembled. 
Not much lace could have been made 
in Nottingham in those four days; 





YHILE ENGLAND'S PAT! 
THE BALANCE 


HUNG IN 


and terrible must have been the mor- 

tality among office-boys’ grandmothers. 
And now for Lord’s, June 27th, 28th, 

30th, and July Ist. BE. V. L. 








Our Cynical Critics. 





“Grimmett did a very big thing in disposing | 


of three out of the five batsmen on whom 
England mainly depended for practically 
nothing.”— Sunday Paper. 

“Two Large White boars at the Tockwith 
cate were named Beaverbrook IT. and Beaver- 
brook LIT. One was bought 
for a workhouse and the 
other for an asylum.” 

Scots Farming Pager. 
Weassume that Beaver- 
brook I. was also a bit 
of a boar. 


“Bailie Fraser said that 
the committee would be well 
vdvised to submit a report 
is to who was responsible 
and not wrap the mater up 
in ‘ flannel.’ *—Scols Paper. 

In these days it calls for diplomacy to 
do that even to a great-grand-mater. 


RouGHt 
Of whom it is well to take nought ; 
He bowls with a zip 
And he fields at fine slip, 
And Light Blue is the shade of his 
cought. 











There is a young man named Rovuenr- | 
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Interviewer. “‘ AND WHAT MADE YOU 


Famous Banyier. “| WAS ONE OF A LARGE 





“NON-LEGAL ADVICE.” 

Ir is only since I received my lawyer's 
account that I have begun to realise 
what a philanthropic lunatic I have 
been ; for here is a man whose livelihood 
consists of attending to the affairs of 
others, whilst I, poor fool, have been 
doing the very same thing all these 
years for nothing. 

To think that I have allowed my 
friends to drink at the fountain of my 
knowledge, to help themselves from my 
vast store of entertainment and to ob- 
trude their peey * ere upon my 
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A SCULPTOR?” 
FAMILY AND I HAD TO DO SOMETHING.” 


notice 6 without evel er paying mea penny 
for the privilege! 

But “ Nothing for Nothing” will be 
my motto for the future, and my friends 
must understand that, if they wish to 
avail themselves of my advice or my 
company, they must pay me just as they 
would have to pay their lawyers. If 
George wants me to inspect his gladioli 
or meet his provincial aunt or play 
bridge with his wife, I sha!l bec nly too 
pleased to let him have my quotation 
for any of these services. And in order 
that those with whom I associate may 


have fair warning of the sort of t thing 
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that is coming to them here is an extract | 


from my fr iend Pobblethwaite’saccount, 
in the preparation of which I have used 
the best legal model :— 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT 
July 4th. 2s. a 
TO Casual meeting outside 
G.P.O. Saying “ Hullo, Pob- 
blethwaite, how aré you?” . 2 0 
Attending your remarks re 
weather, considering same 
and advising that present 
conditions .are likely to be 
maintained big ogi tga 
Attending your remarks re 
trade depression, commiser- 
ating and commenting there- 
es ok Oe ob 6 8 
Saying “Well, cheerio, Pob- 
blethwaite” . . . 2 0 
10% on fees in respect of 


above owing to inclement 
weather conditions . ans 1 9 
Whisky-and-soda owing to 
suspected incipient chill due 
to above 5 1 6 
July 5th, 
TO Letter asking for return 
of borrowed book . . . . 5 0) 
Stamp. . 1} 
Attending te le »phons e call in 
which you alleged that you 
never borrowed borrowed 
book eve 2 6 
TO borrowed book 7 6 


July 10th. 
TO Visiting personally, at 
VON IGMNED 6 op tks & A OO 
Examining male offspring, 
aged 2 yrs., perusing, con- 
sidering and commenting 


sae ere ae 3 4 
Holding same . 3 4 
Advising as to best Schools 
and Colleges forsame. . . 6 8 
Teatime consultation, con- 
versing amiably. . .. 3B 4 
Complimenting your wife on 
cakes . . i ee 3B 4 
Saying Good- b NM is Sk ag rat 2 0 
RRS RRL aaa ee teeter 0 
TO FSES as above. i... « 8 9 7 
To DISBURSEMENTS as above 9 103 
7 8.19 54 
Less CREDIT by tea and cake 
Se We oe oy ae 0 
TOTAL £318 8: 


R-mittance will oblige. 








Things Which Might Have Beea 
Expressed More Happily. 
“The bright sunshine brought out th 
frocks which were conspicuously absent 01 
the opening day.” 


Report of May Races in Daily Paper. 





“The leaders ofthe populace haveestablishe i 
@ sort of cmporiun: in intper io.” 
South African Paper. 
Can this be a reference to the Army 
and Navy Stores? 
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MANNERS AND MODES AT ASCOT. | | 
} 
| AT FIRST SIGHT ONE IMAGINED ONE WAS BACK AT THE ASCOT OF ONE'S GRANDMOTHER, 











| ; IE BRN TOUCH. 
BUT CLOSER INSPECTION REVEALED THE MODERN TC 
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| bent over my weeds and would not 


| of flowers. 


| I didn’t like to ask which I was or | 
| might be told in the bell-like tones cf 
| childhood, speaking the plain unvar- 


| pine fragrance, along the path, timid 
| yet conscious of her power to charm, 
| boldly natural yet ingratiating, while I 
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TRADESMEN. 


I want a man who knows his trade 

To do a job for me; 
| I want a quick hedge cut and laid 

As hedges used to be; 

And not a bedger can I find, 
Though all the lads repeat , 

How Granfer used to stake-and-bind, 
Years back he did, a treat. 


The countryside I vainly secur 
For plasterers well skilled 
To deck with leaf and bird and flower 
The little house I build; 
| There’s not a mort o’ call for such, 
No use to Jearn the knack ; 
| Now Granfer had arare fine touch 
At fancy moulds, years back. 


The thatcher for my visioned roof, 

| My smooth eaves shining sleek, 

| Remains elusive and aloof 
However far I seek; 

We thatches ricks a tidy few, 
But roofs be middlin’ queer ; 

That was the trade poor Granfer knew, 
Called home this thirty year. 


Oh, Progress bears refreshing fruits 
And pleasant, on the whole- 

The Pictures and the Institutes, 
Trades Unions and the Dole: 





visited “everybody else.” So 1 stood 
up, straightening my back with a loud 
creaking noise. 

This vastly interested June. 
did you do that?” she asked. 

I blushed with pleasure, as who would 
not who has succeeded in interesting a 
modern child by a simple trick. 

“It’s from stooping so long,” I ex- 
plained gravely. ‘My back gets like 
an old ga‘e that hasn’t been opened 
for years. Then when I stand up it 
creaks.” 

“But your back didn’t make that 
noise. You did it with your mouth. 
l saw you. Why did you do it? 

Aren't kids hell? “Come and see the 
garden?’ I suggested coldly. 

We walked off along the path. 

“Have you any big sturshies ? ” 
asked June affably, to show that it was 
all right with her about my mouth 
creaking if it was all right with me. 

It wasn’t yet all right with me. I 
have a sensitive nature. You know, 
easily hurt. “ Trop@olum majus, erron- 
eously but persistently called the nas- 


“Why 


turtium, is not yet in flower,” I rebuked 
stiffly. 
There was a terrific pause. Then 


“Coo!” said June, regarding me in a7 





But Tradesmen, as the times move on, 
Be Lad to find, all say ; 

O'!d Granfer's like be past and gone, 
We'll see no more o’ they. 








JUNE IN MY GARDEN. 


June has come to my garden. She 
came along the road and leaned tenta- 
tively over the gate for a little while, 
as if waiting to be asked in; then, as | 
had apparently missed my cue, she 
pushed it shyly open and did come in. 
She stole, soft-footed as a breath of 


ra) 


notice. 
Thus June came that bright after- | 
noon to my garden and found it full 


I gardened hard and still pretended 
not to notice. June watched me politely. 

“T’ve come to see you,” she an- 
nounced at last. 

“Why, hullo, June!” I said to the 
little fairy-like figure poised lightly on 
tiptoe but too heavily for one of my 
antirrhinums. : 

“T’m seeing my friends and my 
friends and my friends this afternoon.” 

June's friends are apparently kept in 
three classes, like the old railway-trains. 


awed fashion. So I considered we were 
all square over the misplaced creak, and 
we went hand-in-hand to inspect the 
herbaceous border. 

“ Now I like that,” said June, stand- 
ing back and surveying a mass of pink 
and white stocks. 

“Yes, beautiful, aren't they? They're 


stocks. Now these things here... .” 
She stood still further back. 
“Yes, I do like those. Aven't they 
en 


lovely?” She advanced again. “ Why, 
look—there ’s one fallen off!’ , 

I looked. It had hardly fallen off; it 
was just drooping. It would probably 
pick up in theevening. Still 

“Isn’t it lovely? What do you do 
with the ones that fall off?” con 
the child. 

I am as clay in the 
opposite sex. I picked it and gave it 
to her. No one apparently was more 
surprised than June. 

“Oh, how nice! Thank you! She 
then addressed the stock. “ Poor little 
flower, taken away from your friends, 
All by yourself.” ~ : 

I felt a bit of a brute, so I picked a 
few more. June thanked me profusely, 
Getting over her gratitude she found 
time to admire the flaming boldness of 
a clump of Oriental poppies. “What 
a lovely colour that would be for my 
room !”’ she remarked. : 

I found time while I gave her a few 
to admire the flaming boldness of June. 
Then we moved on. 


ntinued 


hands of the 





nished truth, that she had already 


“Now aren't those lovely?” Those 
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nemesia growing in with them. 


with pride, and gratuitously gave hei 
seve 
to cut them. 

“They go well together,” murmured 


of a master. 

She had me there. I cut some neme 
sia, though it doesn’t do them 
cut them. 

** Now that,” remarked June, moving 
across the lawn, “is a very pretty pink 
tree. What is it?” 

‘* Wigelia,” I essayed. 
quite certain of the word. 
“Oh! then I shall call it ‘ pinktree.’ 

I wish horticultural experts had as 
much sense in naming things as June. 
“Don’t you ever pick any of it?’ 

continued. 

“It wouldn't be any good to you, 
June,” I replied hastily. ‘It dies so 
quickly.” 

June turned some invincibly feminine 
logic on to the qui stion. 

“ Then if it dies quickly I think you 
ought to pick it before it dies. You 
could always give it away if you didn't 
like it dying quickly after you'd picked 
it.” She had the grace, however, after 
this dialectical masterpiece to bury he 
face in her bouquet, ostensibly to smell 
it, though one bright eye still regarded 
me hopefully. 

I had quite an original idea all of my 
own and picked some wige—pinktree 

‘“ You wouldn’t like a basket?” | 
inquired as we just managed to force 
it into the bunch. I carefully kept all 
sarcasm cut of my voice. Which was 
perhaps a mistake, for June said, Thank 
you, she would. So we got a basket, 
a smallish basket. 

‘‘ Now where had we got to?” as 


good to 


I am neve 


she 


herbaceous border. 

It was not difficult to find the exact 
spot; there was a noticeable deficiency 
of colour up to the point where we had 
left off. 

June at once went into ecstasies over 
the lupins with their castled spires of 
pink and blue and white. 


they go well with the pinktree. The 
pinktree I have here,” she added swiftly, 
to prevent any unfortunate mistake. 

Several did. 

I had to be firm about the anchusa. 
It stood nearly three feet high, had 
taken two years to grow from seed, and 
was the only one in the garden. June 
was, I think, a trifle disappointed in me 
at this. I’m not certain she didn't 


contemp'ate having friends and friends 
and friends and friends, the new and 





fourth class to be occupied solely by me. 


“ Just lovely!’ she cried. “ Wouldn't 


were pinks and clusters of star-like | 
“ Yes, they go well together,” I agreed | 


ral pinks because it does them good | 


June, as one repeating the wise saying 


ked | 


June, leading the way back to the | 
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Sentimes tal Old Lady tat residential 
Cynical Chambermaid. “Yrs. ANI 


rOMBSTONES.” 


_ However I redeemed myself, and in- 
cidentally scored a good point, by getting 
her to admire the golden heads of a 
mass of that infernal weed, charlock, in 
a Lei 1 hadn’t yet done. We picked a 
lot of it and added it to the collection. 
Then I made a tactical error in trying 
to get her to include groundsel, which 
she knew. 

“Well, I’m going now,” said June, 
realising her basket was full. ‘ Unless 
you have another basket ? ” 

I was convinced I hadn't. 
“Ob, well, then, good-bye! A pity 
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) THERE'S SOME AS WOULD FIND IT 


you haven't got any sturshies. I like 
sturshies best of all.” 

There's no affectation of politeness 
about June; and it’s very good for all 
of us she meets. 

“T say,” she suddenly called back 
over the hedge; ‘“ Mother will be sur- 
prised about my having these flowers. 
| She said I was not to ask you to give 
| me any. And I haven't, havel?” She 
flashed a delightful smile at me—of the 
type that in some years’ time will make 
her husband reach resignedly for his 
| cheque-book—and was gone. 











MANY WIDOWS STAYING HERE, 
"ARD TO 
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LAY THEIR "ANDS ON THEIR ’USBANDS’ 


Thus June came that bright afternoon 
to my garden, and left it not quite so 
full of flowers 

You know, I shall point out to that 
child’s mother that June only comes 
oncea year. . . No, dammit, I won't. 


She might take me seriously and really | 


And what good 


stop her from coming. 
A. A. 


would my flowers be then ? 
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Report in Scots Paper 


‘* Men, rep'eu 
to the skin.’’—A 


Still, if was a comfort to have lunched 
first. 
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Boatman (instructing visitor), “YE’LL MANAGE A FEW 


SKAWORTHY.” 


Aut the dresses in the leafy garden 
Were long as long could be, 

Lovely as the dress of the late Dolly Varden, 
Filmy as the foam of the sea, 

And the plaints and the sobs of the short-dress lovers 
Faded on the breeze and died, 

For the legs of the ladies were covered by covers 
Impeding their stride. 


None of the dresses in the Royal Enclosure 
(If anybody cares two pins) 

Yielded the least little trace of exposure 
To any one’s shins ; 

Souls that were swept by rapture or by passion, 
Dowagers, débutantes, flirts, 

Followed the dictates of the present-day fashion 
Regarding their skirts. ; 


All of the gentlemen were wearing trousers, 
At least so far as I know, 

Earls Ambassadors, and sandwich-browsers, 
Simpkins and Johnnie Doe; 

Legs that were mighty or lowly in their places 
Kach had the pantaloon 

Reaching from the coy concealment of the braces 
Down to the shoon. 











STROKES IN TIME, Sin. BUT YE'LL NEVER Be WHAT I CALLS 


None of them, Duke or philosopher or farmer, 
Strutted in thigh-high boots ; 

Still less did any of them put on armour 
Over their mcroing-suits ; 

And the trees of a Berkshire June were appare!led 
(Or so I am given to understand) 

In the green they have always worn since Harop 
Was lord of this land. 


Fashion and history! Mutable forces! 
Nature alarmingly crude! 

Strange is the world; I must note that the horses 
Were pretty well nude ; 

Times are gone by when, liking it or loathing, 
Under the tournament's box 

Gentlemen's quadrupeds had to wear clothing 
As far as the hocks. 


Petticoats, hose, galligaskins and waders, 
Trousers, Court breeches and greaves, 
Crinolines, woad, chain-mail for Crusaders, 

Lingerie, laces and leaves! 
This thing is old and that thing is recent 
This thing is short and that high, 
Some legs are shameful and some legs are decent 
And who can say why ? 


E.vor. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S SCHEME. 


Lorp Beaversrook (as Oberon. expressing the magic juice on to Titania's eyelids) : 
“WHAT THOU SEEST WHEN THOU DOST WAKE, 
DO IT FOR THY TRUE-LOVE TAKE.” 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream,’ 
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retorted that no other Minister in his 
experience had shown himself so con- 
temptuous of the House as to refuse 
to produce a document cited by him as 
| the basis of proposed legislation. 

Mr, SNowpen may enjoy these oppor- 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


| Tuesday, June 17th.--A thunder-| 
| storm was brewing when the Commons 
| convened for what it hopes will be the 
last and will certainly be the busiest in 


| stalment of the Session. Perhaps that] tunities of flouting the Opposition, 
| is why an air of listlessness seemed to| 


which, as far ag he is concerned, is 
| pervade the proceedings, or can it h ve | merely the chorus of merry villagers 
| been a prophetic sense that when all| that enhances Mr. CuurcHitn’s egregi- 
the Bills have been passed and the| ous turns, but the result, if he does not 
legislative tumult and shouting have! moderate his splenetic transports, will 
died down the country will not be a whit | be that the passing of the last clause of 
better off than it is now and no Party | the Finance Bill will coincide with the 
in the House will have notably increased appearance on our expectant dinner- 
the public’s desire that it should assume! tables of the first cold-storage grouse, 
or resume the mismanagement 
of the nation’s affairs ? 

The “left over” Questions 
produced no thrills. Dr. Appison 
made his bow as Minister of 
Agriculture, but if was only to 
inform the avid Mr, Day that 
on April Ist last the farmers 
who had been April fools enough 
to grow it had two-hundred- 
and-seventeen-thousand tons of 
wheat on their farms. Mr. Par- 
KINSON, a Lord of that Paradisus 
in Sole, the Treasury, explained 
on behalf of the Ministry of 
lransport that rubber paving 
blocks are still high, and the 
Peime Minister explained that 
pressure of business would not 
allow of time to be found for an 
Kxport of Horses Bill. 

Sir Kinastry Woop, whose 

fortifying chirp,” like that of 
the robin, can lighten the dullest 
alternoon, contrived tochaff the 
Prime Minister about the pros- 
pects of the “poor old Trade 
Disputes Bill.” 

The storm broke and the ZZ 
cloudburst fell over Westminste: AN ALI-NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT. 
before public business was well 
under way, but, though the air 
outside was cleared a bit, there was|Mr. Sxowpen is not wholly to blame. 
till thunder in the House, not on|If the Whips had got together and 
the Left, but reverberating, punctured |time-tabled the Bill, instead of — 
with plashy lightnings, between the |it a sort of dog-fight, with the © rair- 
Front Benches. It all arose out of a | man of Committees shouting Time! 
clause in the Finance Bill exempting | at discreet inte rvals, the Government s 
foreign Consuls from income-tax on their | ambitious programme would have had 
silaries, a clause which Mr. SNowpeEn | some chance of going through according 
said took the place of the ‘Treasury | to plan. e re ee 
concession by which the exemption had The foreign ¢ onsuls et we nbn ne 
previously been granted. ‘“ Where is | tax exemption (unless they ave 18 
the Treasury Minute?” asked Sir L.| misfortune to be British subjects, in 
| Worruincron-Evans, but although Sir | which case Mr. SNOWDEN “lars em 
| AustEN CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. Winston | to be consuls” by depriving ae ; 
| Cuurcninn, and off stage (it is stated) | the coveted seg sae PE oe 
| his own Chief Whip, urged that the passed on to a clause giving : aber ¢ nc 
| Minute should be produced Mr. Syow- | Commissioners powers shoresrage ts 3 
| DEN resolutely refused to produce if | bodies corporate ery te rt osnaatihins 
| Instead he charged Sir Austes with | to the registered ree 7 cae ms ali 
| holding up the business of the House | The Artorney-GrNrRaAL mi a | 
| ona flimsy excuse, to which Sir AusTEN |suasive effort to 


convince the House 
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that the clause did not involve any | 
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new or drastic inquisitorial powers, and 


that in any case they were necessary 
as there were so many forgetful tax- 
payers about; but he found his argu- 
ments being sharply traversed from the 
Liberal Benches by no less formidable 
an opponent than Mr. Norman Braker, 


K.C, 


been in foro Mr. Birkerr would no 


doubt 


Arrorngy-GeneraL had a packed jury 
behind him and ruthlessly appealed to it. 

Wednesday, June 18th. 
long ago a common object of the | 


Had the battle of legal giants 


have won his case: but the 


Not so very 


countryside was a poster depicting two | 


Mr. SNOWDEN AND MR, CHURCHILL REMAIN AT GRIPS. 


pathy 


that in the interests of the national 
health steps should be taken to reduce | 
the growing consumption of dried and 
tinned milk. He was all for the lowing 
herd, he explained. 
that there were many places, especially 
in the country, where the lowing herds- 
man wound go seldom o'er the lea that a 
tin of milk in reserve was more or less 
a necessity, and, in cases where the 
whole milk available was not as clean 
as it might be, was sometimes a boon. 


cats sitting on the wall. The 
sleek white cat, the product, we 
were given to understand, of 
Swiss tinned milk, was com- 
miserating with the stringy 
plebeian tabby condemned to 
eke out an attenuated existence 
on skim-milk. Nowadays, appar- 
ently, the enterprising foreigner 
tins the skim-milk too, and, 
beneath a label deceptively re- 
dolent of 


hushed cool-rooted flowers fra 
grant-eyed 
Blue, silver-whit« and 
Tyrian,” 


budded 


vends it to the unsuspecting 
British housewife. 

It is true, as Lord CranworrH 
admitted when he raised the 
question to-day in the House of 
Lords, that every tin must be 
labelled “unfit for babies,” but 
was that a reason, he asked, why 
the stuff should be foisted on 
people who, if they had not an 
infantile mentality, would cer- 
tainly stick to the nourishing, 
if occasionally tuberculous, bev- 
erage that is supplied direct 
from the lowing herd ? 

Lord Marnry professed sym- 
with Lord Cranwortn’s desire 





The difficulty was 





The Commons have paid the first 
instalment of the price of inter-Party 


frightfulness. 
to-day’s sitting they all but met them- 
selves coming out from yesterday's. The 
Government's supporters, most of whom 
believe that early to bed and early to 
rise makes a Labour man healthy, 


As they trooped in for 
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| wealthy (in the respect of his constitu- 
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ents) and even wiser than he is already, 
| were particularly resentful at spending 
twenty-two hours leavening with a very 
| small amount of business done an!Ley, who opposed extravagant road !mander KeNwortuy, who rather likes 


| 


i 


| lowed, cecasioned by the vote for one 


_ ment (not, however, taking any share 
| of its responsibility) in the solution of 


eternity of bickering and 
hack-chat. Naturally they 
vented their disgust on the 
Opposition, but they had to 
thank for it Mr. Sxowpen, 
who on his own admission 
postponed making certain 
explanations for four hours 
because Mr. CuurcHiu. had 
been “‘insolent and offen- 
S:ve. . 

Even the Government 
supporters found difficulty 
in applauding this attitude. 
They know that being offen- 
sive to each other is an in- 
tegral part of Mr. Cuurcu- 
inL’s and Mr. SNowpeEn’s 
stock-in-trade and they 
saw no particular reason 
why those inimitable 
comedians should conduct 
their knockabout turn atthe 
expense of the House. The 
morning wore on, however, 
and by noon everybedy was 
being insolent and offensive to anybody 
else that he could get to listen. At| 
12.25 p.m. the CHANCELLOR oF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER moved to report progress with 
his Clause 27 still undisposed of. He 
had gone on defying the House, as 
Mr. Cuurcuiten said, and bad met his 
Waterico. 

It was a somewhat chastened House 
that returned to work exactly two hours 
after leaving off, but it perked up con- 
siderably on learning from the Unprr- | 
SecRETARY FOR Arr that Members 
might expect to have their promised 
jaunt in Airship R100 on one of the 
middle Saturdays in July. 

The Unemployment debate which fol- 





million five hundred thousand pounds 
in respect of Unemployment schemes, 
produced no new suggestions and de. 
rived what interest it had only from 
the recent Cabinet shuffle, from Mr. | 
Ramsay MacDonatp’s proposal to sum. | 
mon a conference of local authorities to 
diseuss the speoding-up of unemploy- 
ment schemes and from the invitation 
tendered by the Prive Minister to the 
leaders of the other two Parties that 
they should co-operate with the Govern- 


unemployment as a national problem. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce accepted that in- 
vitation for himself, but his appeal to 
Mr. Bavpwin to rise and do likewise 
appeared to leave the Conservative 
leader cold, Mr. MacDonatp having 





stated t 


ruled out of discussion. 


LONDON CHARIVARI. — 


i 
} 


hat Safeguarding would be |destructive forces of modern times when | 


one wanted to get anything done,” for 


Perhaps the least happy contribution | criticising the Bath Road scheme. 


to the debate was that of Colonel Asu- 





rILTING AT 
Mr. HERBERT MORRISON 


THE TIMES 


schemes. This brought about his ears 
Mr. Morrison, who reminded Colonel 
Asn ey that, if he had been a bit quicker 
at spending money when he was at the 
Ministry ot Transport, Mr. Cuurcamt, 
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“Who is the Minister that we shall have 
before us in the House that we may harass?’ 
Mr. KiRKWOOD. 


(After a mosaic at Pompeii ) 


ie 


might not have felt so tempted to raid 
the Road Fund. 


No other promising victim of his bow 
and spear being visible at the moment, 
the Minister or Transport shrilly de- 
nounced 7 he Times, “one of the greatest 


Thursday, June 19th.—Lieut-Com- 


to act as a ginger group all 

on his own, asked the Prime 

Minister if he intended, 

“in view of the extra re- | 
sponsibilities he had under- 
taken,” to appoint another 
Leader of the House. A 
somewhat vague reply 
brought Mr. Kirkwoop into 
the field. ‘Who is the 
Minister we shall have be 

fore us that we can harass? 

be demanded with a rolling 
of the “r” and a hissing of 
the “‘s’s” that gave the word 
a fierceand sinister emphasis. 
Some laughter had an effect 
the reverse of soothing on 
this most harassful Member. 
It was a serious matter, he 
declared, as one Member o! 
the Cabinet knew, for they 
had harassed him out of his 
job. The Prime Minister 
repliedamiably thathe would 
be sorry to restrict his 
friend's opportunities of harassing any 
one Minister. 

After Mr. SNowpEN had made the 
interesting revelation that the Treasury 
Minute, which the Opposition demanded 
on ‘Tuesday night, did not in fact exist, 
the House was treated to another in- 
stalment of the serial exchange of re- 
criminations that the late and present | 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have | 
made an almost monotonous feature 
of their joint public appearances. 

Mr. SyowpeN subsequently devoted 
his acidulated attentions to Mr. A. M. 
Samvex, and Sir Kixnastey Woop in 
turn undertook the task of telling the | 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER that | 
he was a rude and offensive fellow. 

The Clause under consideration was 
the one which leaves it to the Commis- 
sioners to decide, in case of an appeal 
against an assessment, what part of the 
tax is in dispute and what not—a con- 
cession to departmental tyranny not | 
the less undesirable, as Mr. Hannon 
pointed out, because it first made its 
appearance ina Tory Finance Act. Mr. 
SnNowpDEN however was too much de- 
voured by Party spleen to bother about 
the rights of mere taxpayers and 
savagely closured the Clause through. 

He then intimated in reply to Mr. 
Cuurcnitt that he would be satisfied 
to call it a day when the House had | 
passed Clause 25. ‘ Very reasonable, 
agreed Mr. CuurcHILL in amiable tones, 
and midnight found the CHANCELLOR 








thankfully moving to report progress. 
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CaO ari, SABI ssn, 
oF iy tT Say 

TROPICAL RESEARCH. 
FIRED BY THE SUCCESS OF A SPECIAL EXPEDITION FOR THE PURPOSE OF STUDYING THE HAUNTS AND HABITS OF THE 
WHALE, 1HE COLONIAL OFFICE IS NOW EXPECTED TO INVESTIGATE THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE COMMON OR EDIBLE WHELK,. 


Not with a scholarship or exhibition, 
But on a search for prehistoric bones 
As down the gulf of time | idly wander In Mexico, a scientific mission 
And school companions gratefully recall, Led by his uncle, Cassowary Jones, 
Of one I find that I was really fonder 
Than any of the others, great or small : 
He could imitate the cuckoo on his fingers, 
He could play the ocarina and the bones, 
And the memory still permanently lingers 
Of the varied versatility of Jones. 


The sequel of this strange extravaganza 
Revealed a talent that from us he hid; 
It did not seem to promise a bonanza, 
Yet that is just exactly what it did; 
For while engaged in desultory digging 
He struck the famous oil- well (which he owns) 
He could write correct and fluent elegiacs, And which, without recourse to market-rigging, 
Held the record of the school for both the jumps, Has made a millionaire of Albert Jones. 
Knew the manners and the customs of the Dyaks, 
And was wonderfully smart behind the stumps. 
He was not confined to prowess in Latinity, 
He was skilful in negotiating loans 
And carried off the school-prize in Divinity 
Did our enviable admirable Jones. 


And yet, though at the early age of thirty 
He is immersed in opulence and oil, 
I miss the bright unconscionable Bertie, 
Who had no axe to grind or pots to boil ; 
Who made things hum; who never let us stagnate; 
Who kept queer pets and played three saxophones ; 
But now is just a dull unsmiling magnate, 


If there was any weakness in his make-up J 2 
y : Sir Albert Edward Ebenezer Jones. C. L. G. 


That seemed to bar his climbing to the top, 
It was the zeal with which he used to take up “8 ; 
A subject, the caprice that let it drop; How They Brightened the Waiting Time at Nottingham. 
And therefore, while applauding his agility, “The thousands at rent Bridge had me a How pleased 

We somehow felt his choice of stepping-stones they yar Lpowend wr bay ppt 1: —o ae the light 
Afforded little prospect of stability roller being trundled ove eT ! teeming Paper. 
In after life to Albert Edward Jones. 











“The Canada goose mates for life, and Scientists have succeeded 
in extracting the valuable sugar xvlose from cotton.”—-Montreal Paper. 


That he must concentrate and specialize, While the iguana is largely arboreal in its habits, and on 
And there was wonder mingled with our mourning | the 14th January, 1684, Joun VaNntoo was born at Aix, in 
When he departed on a strange emprise— Provence. 


His masters all were yocal in their warning 
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AT THE PLAY. 
| “Bapoer’sGreen” (Princeor WALES). 

Badger's Green definitely proves that 
Mr. R. C. Suerrirr is not a one-play 
man. It perbaps also proves that he 
would prefer for dramatic purposes a 
one-sex world, the women of Badger’s 
Green, with the exception of the little 
maid in old Dr. Wetherby’s house, being 
most perfunetorily thrown in. What 

| really interested him were the character, 
ideals, bloodless warfare and struggle 
| for power of the Doctor and the Major, 
,as shown in the management of the 
cricket club, and the thwarting of the 
| affable speculative builder who threat- 
ens to make a model bungalow-town of 
| Badger's Green. 

The B.G.C.C. is the centre of the 
social and political life of the village. 
The kindly-peppery Dr. 
Wetherby, the president 
and founder, had also 
been the captain till, 
some ten or so years 
ago, Major Forrester, 
an energetic, not to say 
pushful, fellow, arrived 
and disputed the Doc- 
tor's supremacy. Mis- 
taking the older man’s 
goodwill for weakness 
he has brought the 
rivalry to such a point 
as to make it necess- 

| ary, so the worthy Doc 
tor tells the guileless 
| secretary, Mr. Twigg, 
| the (retired Stock Ex- 
change) butterfly-hun- 
ter and fretworker, to 
| make a stand. And we 
see him making it at 
| a committee-meeting. And bere let me 
say at once I think Mr. SHerrirr has 
done his sex a disservice. One can well 
imagine the comments widely made or 
suppressed (as the case may be) by our 
| gentle partners in life who have seen 
| this play. “So this is how you men 
| go on at your precious committee- 
| meetings. All that pomping and elab- 
oration, those polite forms and repres- 
sions, followed by outbursts of childish 
temper, all about a silly old cricket 
club—just as if you were governing the 
| world.” 
| Well, we must leave Mr. Suennirr to 
his conscience. And yet who shall say 
that he has seriously maligned us ? 
But do not suppose that the Doctor, 
the Major and the fretworker are held 
up to obloquy by the author. They are 
good fellows all, as proved when a threat 
from without unites them. They will 
show this man Butler that he can’t put 
his disgusting bungalows where he likes 
| just because he has bought up some 











Doctor Wetherby 
Mr. Twigg 
Major Forreste? 
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land. He is sent for to the hastily- 
constituted tribunal; appears with bis 
Secretary; astutely plays upon their 
weaknesses; makes them, before they 
know they have changed their minds, 
his allies in the building up of a new 
Badger's Green, with a hospital under 
charge of the Doctor, a magnificent 
sports club under the Major. Even 
poor Twigg, with his hatred of crowds 
and noise, is seduced by the sympathy 
of the Builder's secretary. 

But saner counsels prevail. Andina 
most Machiavellian mannerthe Buz/der's 
sportsmanship is used to wreck his 
plans. The annual match against a 
neighbour village isto-day. A nervous 
tension is apparent. Twigg, the Bad- 


gers’ slow bowler, has been laid under 
solemn promise to cease from fret- 
working. 


He has broken his word, 
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BULWARKS OF BADGER’S GREEN, 


overcome by the desire to finish a coat- 
rack for the marquee. The chisel slips, 
and under the bitter reproaches of his 
friends the little man wishes he were 
dead... . The Builder shall take his 
place ; so say the cricketers in their ca- 
pacity of conspirators. And going in 
ninth wicket down shall win the match 
and lose his train. The missing of that 
train saved Badger’s Green from Pro- 
gress, and you can see that the Builder, 
though his scheme was not as ill-con- 
ceived as most of its kind, is half- 
willing to lose his opportunity. It 
takes many hundred years to make a 
Badger’s Green. You can destroy it in 
as many months. And there are, no 
doubt, many other excellent morals. 
The main characters, the Doctor, the 
Major, Mr. Secretary Twigg, are all 
types observed with a kindly malice 
and real affection, exaggerated lawfully 
in the interests of laughter and excel- 
lently differentiated by Mr. Horace 
Honees, Mr. Louis Goopricu and Mr. 








Mr. Horace Hopees. 
MR. SEBASTIAN SMITH. 
Mr. Louris Goopric#, 





SepastTtan Situ. We have no actor | 


that can fill out a part like this of the 
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kindly, public-spirited, touchy yet essen- | 
tially dignified elderly doctor as cleverly | 


and subtly as Mr. Hopers. It is a 

tribute to Mr. Saearirr’s ability that 

he has made so good a thing out of 

material that seems so slender. But 

then all material is good if well put to- 

gether. Mr. Ferix AYLMER well indicated 

that good fellow the Builder with his 

rocky aitches and his essential right- 

mindedness mitigated but not destroyed 

by shrewd business instincts. Mr. Frep- | 
ERICK BurTWELL’s landlord of the | 
“Blue Boar” and official scorer of the | 
B.G.C.C. pleased us all, and no praise 

could well be too high for the way in 

which Miss KaTatren Harrison got 

into the skin of the part of the little | 
slow-witted maid, Mary. -A quite ex- 

ceptionally good piece 

of work. 

Of course the scene 
in the pavilion, which | 
Mr. JAMES WHALE, the 
producer, handled ad- 
mirably, went like a 
house on fire. We 
wanted the Badgers to 
win as keenly as we 
want to keep the Ashes, 
and could scarce forbear 
to cheer when the 
Builder made two ff 
his knuckles to win for 
the Green. , is 


“Tre Beaux Srrata- 
Gem” (Royary). 
What an admirable 

well- wearing comedy 

this is! Unless my 
memory fails me Sir 

Nicet PLayrair now produces it with 

less emphasis on his particular forms 

of bizarre embroidery, and I think it 
gains thereby—gains so much indeed 
that I would beg him to commit an 
heroic act of self-abnegation and some 
day play it “ straight,” cr as straight 
as its charming artificiality will allow. 

Perhapsthe tentative processof -traight- 

ening has here le/t a few ragged joints. 
True we shouldn’t like anything 

altered in Miss Eprrn Evans’ rich billow- | 
ing Mrs. Sullen, or in the idiosyncratic | 
clowning of Mr. Mires Ma.ueson’s | 

Scrub. These are both privileged and | 

accomplished persons and can carry off 

their whimsies. Mr. Townsenp Wuit- 

LInG (Bonniface) and Mr. Arnoxp Pit- 

BEAM (Gibbet) had rather the air of | 

being too conscious understudies of Mr. | 

Scorr-Russevyt and Sir Nicew in the | 

Hammersmith production. But Bon- | 


niface in praise of ‘his old ale was de- | 
lightful. 


The key of Miss Heien Canz’s play- 


| 
| 
| 
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ing of Dorinda seemed just right, and 











her conversion from shrinking ignorance 


| toinstructed ardour is nicely graduated, 
| and in her gracious person she provided 


every excuse for the sudden change ol 
Aimwellthe fortune-hunter into A imwel/ 


| the romantic. Mr. Exic Portman’s pre- 


sentation of this worthy was perhaps a 


little Jacking in glitter, and Mr. Gop- 


rrREY TEARLE seemed much too honest 


' and, I venture to think, something too 
| heavy for the conscienceless Archer. 


The pretty baggage, Cherry, was intelli- 


| gently and not too extravagantly pre- 


_ tation, though I can safely 
| promise to avoid it, and that’s 


| Evers for the first time, your 
| likeliest reflection, as in her 
| first number she whirls round, 
|dreamily sensuous, in the 
/arms of an imaginary part- 


sented by Miss Cagrry Corrre.u. 
And Mr. Martin Warxer’s Sullen, if 

scmething less of a blockhead 

than the author's label implied, 


filled out intelligently a lightly Fi 
| sketched part. 


Miss Eprrx Evans still dom- 
inates the stage as Mrs. Sullen 
indeed dominates the play. 
Could the wistful, “I can’t 
swear I could resist the temp- 


as much as the best of us can 
do,” be better said—with that 
delightful half-break in the 
voice upon the last phrase ? 
Really there’s no excuse for 
anybody who cares for the 
theatre to miss this timely 
revival. 
“Nor can the pictures give a just 
offence, 
For fools are made for jests to men 


of sense.” 
AnGNa Enters (QuEEN’s). 
[f you are seeing the Epi- 
sodes and Compositions in 
Dance Form of Miss Anana 


| ner, who occasionally whispers 
| impolite nothings in her ear and steals 
| a kiss here and there, will probably 


be, “How very odd!” If you are 
especially perceptive you may see as 
far into the business as the American 
critic who wrote, ‘The dance emanates 
the thick sweetness of hot schokolade 
sipped in an autumnal Prater’s fat con- 
fectionery palaces, the heady bouquet 
of Tokay wines and the brassiness of 
sentimental bands.” I quote this from 
a number of appreciations which Messrs. 
C. B. Cocuran and Maurice Browne, 
joint sponsors of this enterprise, have 
thoughtfully selected to help us all to 
make a sound judgment. And here, if 
you miss the hot chocolate, as I did, you 
will catch a good many other things 





and begin to say, “‘ How interesting!” 





Scrub 


Mrs. Suilen . 
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And you will certainly be startled into 
complete attention by the artist’s re- 
appearance looking (if we are to hazard 
these explicit guesses) like an extremely 
sinister widow returned from the funeral 
of the husband she has murdered. But 
your programme reads, “ Feline: Claude 
Debussy,” and you will begin to realise 
the purport of this tortured arabesque of 
| Steps and postures against the agitated 
background of Desussy’s deliberate 
| cacophonies and gratefully accept as an 
japt summary of the affair Mr. James 
| Laver’s, “Instead of a woman dressed 
| Up as a cat we saw a cat with the body 
of a woman.” And you will note with 


< — Gintg 








“TAUGHTER HOLDING BOTH HIS SIDE 


Miss EpitH EVANS. 


interest how the artist eschews the 
obvious conventional sleek movements 
of the wise and friendly companion from 
our hearthrugs and selects only such 
movements as will present a dark legen- 
dary attendant on witches, a graveyard- 
haunting beast—and so forth. 

« Promenade” —the posturings of a 
young woman of free manners waiting 
to keep an appointment with a geatle- 
man-friend and not perhaps indisposed 
to cancel it if anything more promising 
turns up—you may perhaps dismiss as 
having been done many times before. 
Still, if you reflect afterwar.ts, something 
was here said that was new. : 

Later, in “Aphrodisiae~Green Hour, 
Miss Enrers develops a darker mood 
of this essential situation and through 





Mr. MILES MALLESON. 


the twisted mask of her absinthe-drink- 
ing hireling says swiftly many things 
which it is as well not to put. into 
words. A powerful and indeed terrible 
interlude. 

In two other bracketed and con- 
trasted compositions, “ Moyen Age" and 
“Queen of Heaven,” the Madonna is 
presented—in the first as a sort of vivid 
pastiche of old coloured sculpture with 
a strangely broken rhythm of gaunt 
gestures; in the second we are given 
a-less remote but still strictly and 
discreetly conventionalised and finely 
imagined figure showing forth a grave 
mystical sweetness, blessing, pity, 
mother-love and _ spiritual 
dignity. But never here—as I 
submit might be fitting—or 
indeed anywhere else in her 
repertory, not even in her hu- 
morous interludes, does Miss 
EnTers seem able to twist 
her strangely malleable mask 
of a face to express any note 
of gaiety—an omission which 
is rather oppressive to the 
spirits. 

In “Pavana—Spain, 16th 
century,” a lady sombrely and 
magnificently attired dances, 
grimly oblivious of her part- 
ners and of the rich (imag- 
ined) spectacle, the baleful in- 
tensity of her frozen glance 
suggesting that some offending 
Spanish gentleman or com- 
peting lady may take a cup of 
poison or a dagger-thrust be- 
fore the night is spent. 

The lighter episodes seemed 
less effective—I should imag- 
ine because this artist jokes 
with difficulty. The young 
girl playing through her piece 
with conscientious heavy- 
g” handedness must, I think, be 
, as oldas Tupan Cats. It was 

excellently done, but scarce 

worth doing. “Field Day,” a 
young American perfuoctorily perform- 
ing the boring rites of physical jerks 
and mechanical patriotism, again empha- 
sised the lack of jollity in the artist’s 
temperament. ‘‘Cake-Walk, 1897" was 
admirably presented, but here there 
was some deeper emotion than gaiety 
to exploit. 

As I find myself persistently going 
over and over in my mind the various 
items and trying to estimate their 
significance, I realise that this artist 
has. something more to give than 
can be fully apprehended at a single 
sitting. 

Perbaps, indeed certainly, she takes 
too great a chance of tiring her audience 
by offering a two hours’ wordless enter- 
tainment and carrying the whole bur- 
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| be reckoned with. 
_seemly to upbraid an artist who is a 
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Old Lady (as they drop the pilot), “ My pear, 1F I'D KNOWN 


WE SHOULD HAVE 
10 GET OFF THE SHIP LIKE THAT, 1’D NEVER HAVE COME.” 





The Stalled Ox. 

*“* T went to the ox office just before the pay 
started, and I must have got the only stall that 
was leit,’"—Evening Paper. 
tragedienne in ares for not being bright “The bride travelled in a tomato and oyster 
and breezy. She is definitely and per- | ensemble." Welsh Paper. 
sistently interesting and at times genu- | Adhesive wedding breakfasts are clearly 
inely exciting. ea; ’ to be avoided. 

j 





den herself. This of course may be our | 
native stupidity, but.it is a factor to 
It is obviously not 





The Domestic Note at Nottingham. 
*“ Woodfull was brilliantly caught by Chap- 
man at backyard point. .. .” 
Nottingham Paper. 
That's where we too learnt our cricket. 


| “The new Savile, off Cambridge-circus, bas 
its entrance hall in the Royal Academy.” 
Theatre Notes in Daily Paper. 
Surely a confusion between the legiti- 
mate stage and the “ pictures.” 





OR THE LONDON CHARIV ARI. 


ELIZABETH’S SHIP. | 
Elizabeth's ship 
For a very long trip 

Is hardiy a craft to commend, 
For it 's rather too small 
And your legs, if you 're tall, 

Are obliged to hang over the end ; 
The bows and the stern 
Come apart if you turn, 

The rudder 1s often forgotten, 
And I''m sure that the sails 
Wouldn’t stand many gales, 

For they're tied in their places with | 

cotton. 


But the Captain is smart 
(That's Elizabeth's part), 
And he wears a most lovely cocked hat 
As he orders the crew 
(That's Elizabeth too) 
To go and do this or do that ; 
And, though he may shout 
As he swaggers about 
And his nautical knowledge is slight 
In dangers at sea 
He's as calm as can be 
And everything seems to go right. 


And in spite of its size 
You will learn with surprise 

That the speed of this ship is terrific 
It takes to Bordeaux 
Twenty seconds or so, 

And a minute to cross the Pacific ; 
You find with a shock 
That you 're safely in dock 

When you thought you were only just | 

starting ; 
(nd explorers turn green 
When they hear what you ‘ve seen 

And the journey you've done since 

departing, 


And if ever you want 
‘To go off to an aunt 
Who is living in Cannes or in Kandy 
You charter this ship 
And make the whole trip 
Without any change, which is handy; | 
The Captain and crew 
Are delightful to you, 
The meals are both varied and many 
And the charge is, I know, 
Most remarkably low— 
I think it is only a penny. 








Things that Lord Beaverbrook must 
never Know. 


“In the afternoon a picturesque fancy -dress 
competition for children proved to be very 
popular, and Joyce Daddell as ‘ Buy Empire 
Goods’ took the first prize—a handsome Ger- | 
man clock,”—-Newmarket Paper, 


“Comfortable sleeping quarters for the 
automobile are provided with a folding bed 
which, when not in use, may be tucked away 
behind the rear backrest.’’—Montreal Paper 


Our Baby flatly refuses to transport | 


| 





its bassinet. 
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HINTS FOR MR. LANSBURY. 
IF THE SERPENTINE BECOMES TOO CONGESTED, WHY NOT PROVIDE OVERFLOW BATHING FACILITIES 
ELSEWHERE—IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, FOR INSTANCE? 
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{adventurous craft; the rest, while enjoying the treasures 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. in the hold, will be content to take a roundabout course 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) to the Happy Isles. Mr. Rex WHISTLER’S decorations 

Iv is odd that the flimsy experimentalism which appar- | have helped to make as pretty a ship as ever bent sails 

ently embodies what the American intelligentsia feels about | before the winds of Fancy. 

marriage should inspire so solid a tract upon caprice as 
Mr. Joun Ersxrne’s An Experiment in Sincerity (PuTNAM, It is now adays so common for the artist to present his sub- 
7/6). Three butterflies are broken on the wheel of sexe egy in Through-the-Looking-Glass fashion, as only a sort 
Topeliffian enthusiast : a business man, i} inthrop Beauvel, | of thing in his dream, that a sculptor whose work is in any- 
and Winthrop’s two wives, Isabel and Mary. Winthrop has | way representational blesses us (as Mr. Brtoc would say) 
been living with Mary in apparent (but, as a matter of fact, | with surprise. Yet, because mere representation can never 
undocumented) matrimony for ten years. Isabel, the real | be the be-all and end-all of art, I feel that Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
holder of the marriage lines, bas been absent in Europe | Hussey was wise in stressing the scientific value of the 
The old judge who straightens out the snarl of the trio’s | work of Tait McKenzie (Country Lire, Lrp., 25/-). 








Un- 


finances wonders bow the situation came about—and of | doubtedly the distinguished Canadian sculptor is first and 


course in a morally disciplined community you would | foremost a scientist ; and there is a curious parallel between 
' wonder. In the Beauvel circle, however, you expect, and | his plastic technique and the dossier method by which the 
rightly, that any or every pinprick would precipitate a | naturalists of the nineteenth century constructed their novels. 
crisis: and as a matter of fact it was a magazine article by | A doctor specializing in the physical training of American 
Isabel—an article redolent of the Ibsen age and signed | undergraduates, he was thirty-four when bis first statue. 
“ Norah Helmer” —that broke uo th> Isabel- Winthrop mén-'**The Sprinter,” was cast ; and this was a composite por- 








age and assigned Win- | ars 

throp temporarily to 
Mary. Isabel proceeded 
to France, succumbed | 
(inanely) to a profes- | 
sional seducer, re-| 
nounced remarriage | 
with a high-souled com- | 
patriot and drifted back | 


trait based entirely on 
statistics. The sculptor 
emancipated himself 
from the method, but 
never wholly, I feel, | 
from the outlook it en- | 
gendered ; and the fact 
that his work was built 
up in clay, not hacked 





to the States to regain | 
her husband through | 
the coquetry learnt | 


from her lover. A por- | 


out of marble, hindered 
it from acquiring the 
wsthetic quality of work 
conditioned by material 


| themselves to the Beawvel lack of standards, provide an un- | 


trait (inset) of an ex-| 
alted schoolmistress | 
who avoids divorce by | 
the simple expedient of | 
companionate marriage | 
stands—so far as I can | 
perceive —for the ideal. 

A few unemancipated 

onlookers, gallantly en- 

deavouring to adapt! 


with a will of its own 
This quality is to a ccr- 
tain extent imposed on 
McKenzir’s statues by 
the exigencies of cos- 
: : mM: ( tume, and to my mind 
SS ce his “Edinburgh Boy” 
WHAT 1T WILL SOON COME TO. and the WoLre Memor- 
Tux CADDIZ OF TRE FUTURE. ial, destined for Green- 
______! wich, have more 2s- 
| thetic significance than most of his nudes. His work is | 
consciously humorous background of bewildered practicality. | admirably treated here in a sympathetic and discerning 
- | text, with a generous abundance of illustration. 
It is a poor compliment to an author to be afraid to open | 
his book lest the promise of the title should not be kept in| In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that eminently | 
the text, but I think Mr. Watter pg ta Mare, whose! Victorian institution known as a “commonplace book ” no 
Desert Islands (FaBER AND Faber, 21/-) first scared and then | doubt more than justified its name. The one kept by Sir | 
entranced me, will be the first to understand the fear. His | James Cricnton-Browns is however, as might be expected, 
promise is so magnificently fulfilled that even those who distinctly the hundredth case, and the selections from its | 

















_ have in fancy been Island-dwellers from their youth up| pages which he has given to the world under the unassum- | 
_ will find no disillusions as they voyage in his company to | ing title of What the Doctor Thought (BENN, 7/6 net) are by | 
, and from many little lands surrounded by water, and meet|no means such as answer to that disparaging epithet. | 
| again Crusor (chiefly Crusox), Serkirk, Perer Wixxuys, | Recollections grave and gay, anecdotes, scraps of philosophy | 
| John Siver, the Swiss Family, Prospero and other Island- | g 


and verse, and a host of good stories, Scottish and other, 
are the ingredients which make up this engaging pot-pourri 
from the garden of memory. Among the subjects touched | 
upon are Huxtey’s religion, Scottish scones, draughts, a | 
strike of lunatics, tea-bibbing, coronets and clogs, and long 
life, upon which last the author is admirably qualified to 
speak; and from the many capital stories I am tempted 
to quote the following: “Mr. Johnstone, a farmer in Gal 
loway, was elected an elder to represent the Presbytery 


_enchanters. The book proper (described by the author as 
| “A Hulk, called by courtesy a Lecture, that was launched 
_ under the auspices of the Royal Society of Literature many 
| years ago”) contains only seventy-two pages, but Mr. pz 
| LA Mane, not content to cet minds wandering on their own by 
| the rich suggestiveness of his prose, has further encouraged 

their voyages by adding an appendix, “an unconscionable 

Cargo of Odds and Ends and Flotsam and Jetsam.” Only 


| the dullest-minded, brought up to hope that “when the|at the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
j>wind was due east the ship wouldn’t travel due west,” 


Meeting him soon after his election, the laird congratu- 
| will be annoyed by the tacking of this most seaworthy and 











lated him and said, ‘ You will have to take Mrs. Johnstone 
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Woman. “1 FEEL A LETHARGY CREEPING OVER ME.” 
7 Man. “ GRASS IS FULL OF ‘EM.” 
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into Edinburgh with you.’ ‘Na, na,’ replied Mr. John- 
| stone, ‘that wad double the expense and halve the pleasure. 
| Na, na, [’ll gang by mysel’.’” 


With a lively recollection of Together as an amusing story, 
| | was hopeful, on opening A Man of Manners (HutcHtnson, 
| 7/6), that Mr. Parure HuGues would again be entertaining. 
| But this tale of the infatuation of an incredibly unsuspicious 

girl for a man whose attractiveness, however vigorously 
insisted upon, was never apparent to me, is more irritating 
| than amusing. I was in fact beginning to think that 
| Dorothy's innocence amounted to something perilously akin 
to idiocy, when I found that Mr. Hucues himself was 
| becoming uneasy about her. ‘‘One cannot help wondering,” 
he says, “‘why so astute a girl as Dorothy—and in some 
| directions she was most astute—should have shown such 
confidence in Basil when so many exterior circumstances 
| tended to disturb it.” And then, though with some hesita- 
tion, he proceeds to explain that her faith in her unscrupulous 
husband was due to “ the false idealism that her parents had 
given her as a representation of real life.” When at length 
she realised the truth she tried tocommit suicide, but failing in 
| the attempt she remained to be loved by one of those rugged 
' men whose destiny in fiction is to console foolish women. 


| Miss F. Tennyson Jesse, who has edited The Bafle Book 
| (Hetwemann, 2/6), states in a preface that this is not a 

collection of short stories but ‘‘a parlour game, and a very 
| good game too.” And in a foreword, addressed to “ All who 
revel in Crime Detection,” the American originators of this 








game, Mr. Lassrrer Wren and Mr. Ranptz McKay, explain 
its rules and offer advice to those who wish to play it. 
Here we are given some thirty mysteries to solve and, so 
that we shall not too easily seek aid in our task, the answers 
are printed upside down at the end of the book. These 
mysteries are fairly set forth, and whether you read them 
at your ease or organise a Baffle Party and amuse (or 


conceivably bore) your friends with them, I can without | 





| 
} 


reservation assert that they will provide ample exercise | 


for your powers of deduction. 


Although Mr. Jonn Norru has probably no special regard 
for the canons of ArIsTorL#&, he has adhered in his new novel, | 


St. Peter and the Profile (Janroips, 7/6), to the unity of time 
in a way which gives the book a curious and, I think, a 
pleasing compactness. St. Peter is an aged portrait-painter, 
once sought after but now only a relic of forgotten fashion. 
The profile is of an elusive image in his mind which he is 
constantly at pains to trap on paper; at certain moments 
clearly seen, but abet g escaping in its perfection his pur- 
suing pencil. Inspired , gir 
features approach his ideal, he is nearly achieving if on the 
back of an envelope when a chance intrusion into a deserted 
club-room robs him of the few seconds necessary for its 
completion. A few minutes later he is knocked down and 
killed by a motor-car. The reactions of four people to St. 
Peter's death during the following twenty-four hours give 
Mr. Norrn excellent material for character-studies, and 
I think he has used it well. Perhaps the best thing in the 
book is the sketch of Mr. Mellow, the publisher's clerk. 











y a meeting with a girl whose | 
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| relatively unexciting entertainment after your orgy of sight-seeing—Epsom, Ascot, Eton, Gleneag'es. 
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THE EMPIRE PRESS AT THE ZOO. 


Mr. Punch (reccgnising an Overseas Delegate io the Empire Press Conference). Well met, Sir. 1 was this 
very moment looking forward to the pleasure of welcoming you next week to my New Offices and an exhibition 
of some of my Old Masters. 

Delegate. Thank you. I met a member of your staff five years ago in Australia at the last Congress of the 
Empire Press, and I should like to see him in the added beauty of his local colouring. 


Mr. Punch, I will arrange for him to be exhibited with the other pictures. But I am afraid it will be a 


What, may | 


ask, was the general impression that you received from those samples of our social life? You remarked, no doubt, 


that the country is trembling on the verge of financial ruin ? 

Delegate. That was not the precise conclusion that I drew from any of the scenes you mention. 

Mr. Punch. It is in the nature of a proud race to dissemble its penury. But you must have heard rumours 
of an impending cataclysm. At least you have been told by Lord Beaverprook that our only hope of survival lies 
in his crusade for Empire Free Trade? 

Delegate. Not by word of mouth; only in the organs which he and his friends control. 


Mr. Punch. But I pictured him as rushing impetuously to your very first Conference to expound his views 
and persuade the Dominions to do something which will enable our food to cost us more. 
Delegate, Well, he didn’t. You see, he might have heard some embarrassing truths from those who know. 


Mr, Punch. But surely Lord Rornermersr has brought the weight of his intellectual influence to bear upon 
your councils ? 


Delegate. Not in person. 


Mr. Punch. Well, well, here we are at the monkey-house. How they chatter! And see those two, how 


earnestly they scratch one another's backs. By the way, have you studied the Roraermerre and Beaverbrook 
papers and noticed what high opinions those two noblemen have formed of one another? 


Delegate. The fact is that the programme of dissipation arranged for us has been so exacting that I have 


had little leisure to study the politics of your popular Press; though I remarked one curious thing—that the 


| Conservative Party seems to have no London evening paper to represent it. We have, of course, done a little | 


i 


work by way of relaxation; but our attention at the Conference has been mostly riveted on technical matters, such 
as the best way of securing and circulating news. 
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Mr. Punch. News is an excellent thing to get, and I have before now a. 
papers that provide it. But I could wish you had discussed the c 
news that is worth being told ard news that is not. 
novelty, its contempt of tradition and continuity in lite 
a month old for fear of a decline in net sales. 


A vailed myxelf of the services of 
rying need for journalists to distinguish between 
The curse of popular journalism is its craving for mere 
rature and life. It won't talk of anything more than 
So we only read of the shining names of the past when a centen- 


Delegate. But you have your great newspapers that keep up the great traditions. 

weeklies. You yourself, though you follow current events, are less concerned with news than with the achievement of 
permanent truth through the medium of imagination. But cannot you make allowance for those whose business is 
to supply news and only to employ their imagination when news is lacking or needs to have its dulness embroidered ? 


Mr. Punch. 1 do; but I wish our popular Press would show a little more sense of proportion. When I take 


And you have your critical 


| up my evening paper, do I find the place of honour given to some matter of serious historical importance? No; 


I find on the front page an arresting headline which shouts: “Amazise Mystery or HaLr-pressep Typtsr.” 

Delegate. Perhaps that’s what the public wants. 

Mr. Punch. So the sub-editors say. But how do you account for the fact that I am just as likely to find 
the front page blatant with the announcement that somebody I have never heard of has joined the Empire 
Crusade? That can’t be what the public wants. It is simply what Lord Beaversroox or Lord RorHERMERE 
wants the public to want. Have you anything in your country corresponding to the obtrusion into our syndicated 
Press of propaganda dictated by the Managing Director's own peculiar policy or, worse still, by his personal 
dislike of some public statesman ? 

Delegate. In my country we haye nothing quite like either Lord Rorsermere or Lord Beaverproox. 

Mr. Punch. And now shall we leave the monkey-house and take the fresh night air? Let us look at the 


_ lions, type of our breed. This is a great evening for the animals. They have never yet seen an Empire Press 


| Delegate after dark. They are staying awake on purpose to make good this defect. 


Delegate. Shall we see an account of to-night’s reception in your columns? 

Mr. Punch. Sir, I am no guest-gossip; but I have considered myself at liberty to publish a précis of our 
conversation, which (apart from its zoological allusions) might have occurred anywhere. In this report it is my 
aim, if I may use your own words, to “achieve permanent truth through the medium of imagination.” Indeed, 
my imagination has been exercised to such good purpose that my account of our dialogue has already been 
exhibited on the bookstalls to-day. 

Delegate. It has escaped me; I had only a moment to glance at your paper between my return from the 
Headmaster’s afternoon reception at Eton and the official dinner here at the Zoo. I shall be greatly interested 
to read your intelligent anticipation of our dialogue. : 

Mr. Punch. It forms, I hope, a fitting conclusion to a work that is characterised throughout by an 


| unimpeachable veracity. A miraculous feat of the binders, following instantaneously upon the issue of the current 


number, enables me to have the privilege of offering you, here and now, a copy of that opus, which constitutes my 


One Hundred and Sebenty-Cighth Volume. 























